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CHAPTER   I 


DESCRI  PTION 


Sholapur,  between  17°  10'  and  18°  32'  north  latitude  and  74° 
42'  and  7<j^  15'  east  longitude,  Las  an  area  of  4521  square  miles.  In 
1 1881  it  had  a  population  of  582,487  or  128"84  to  the  square  mile,  and 
"in  1882  a  realizable  land  revenue  of  £104,969  (Bs.  10,49,690). 

Except  Bdrsi  in  the  north-east  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
Nizdm's  country,  Sholapur  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ahmadnagar 
and  the  Nizam's  country  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Nizdm's  country  and 
the  Akalkot  state  ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Bhima,  the  district  of 
Bijdpnr,  and  the  Patvardhan  and  Jath  states ;  and  on  the  west  by 
AtpAdi,  Sdt/ira,  Phaltan,  Poona,  and  Ahmadnagar.  The  district 
outline  is  irregular.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  main  body  of  the 
district  in  the  extreme  north-east  lies  the  whole  of  Barsi,  and 
several  groups  of  Karmala,  Sholdpur,  find  Sdngola  villages.  Several 
Akalkot,  Jath,  Nizdm,  and  Patvardhan  villages  also  lie  within 
Sholapur  limits. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  lands  of  the  district  are 
distributed  over  seven  sub-divisions.  Of  these  Bdrsi  lies  isolated 
in  the  north-east,  Sholdpur  is  in  the  south-east,  Sdugola  in  the 
south-west,  Mdlsiras  in  the  west,  Karmtila  in  the  north-west,  and 
Midha  and  Pandharpur  in  the  centre.  These  sub-divisions  have,  on 
an  average,  an  area  of  6i6  square  miles,  102  villages,  and  83,212 
people : 

SholdpHT  MHtHhistreUiiK  DetaiU,  188S-83. 
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The  district  has  a  length  of  about  100   miles  from  the  north  of 
Karm&la  to  the  south  of  S&ngola,  and  a  breadth  of  about  100  miles 
from  the  west  of  Malsiras  to  the  east  of  Shol^pur.     It  lies  in  the 
basins   of  the  Nira,_  Bhigia,_aixi_SiBa-     Most  of  MAlsiraa  in  the 
west  drains  north  into  the  Nira  which  falls  int<j   the  Bhima  in   the 
west  of  the  district.     The  drainage  area  of  the  Bbima,  which  winds 
north-east  through  the  centre  of   the  district,  includes  on  the  left 
bank    south  Karm&la,  M^dha,  Pandharpnr,   and  south  Sholipor, 
and   on    the     right    bank     east    Mdlsiras,     S&ngola,    and     aonth 
Phandhnrpar.     The  Sina,  which  flows  roughly  south-east  parallel  to 
the  Bhima,  drains  B.^rsi  and  north-east   Sholdpur  on  the  left,  and 
north  Karm&la  and  Miidba  and  a  little  of  central  ShoUpur  on  the 
right.     Round  Sholipur  the  country  is  about   1800  feet  above  sea 
level.     Except  north  Bdrsi  west  M&dha  and  south-west  M&lsiras 
and  Karm^la  which  are  hilly,  Shol&pur  is  flat  or  waving.     Most 
of    the  surface    rolls  in  long   low  uplands    8ep»rated  by  hollows, 
with  an  occasional    level.     The  shallow-soiled  uplands  are  suited 
for    pasture,  and   the  deep-soiled  lowlands  under   careful    tillage 
yield     the     richest     crops.     In    Karmtila    and     Mddha     in     the 
north-east  and  centre  the  weterahcd  of  the  Bhima  and    Sina    is 
marked  by  low  table  lands  and  small  separate  hills.     Except  this, 
the    ShoMpur    uplands    are    gently    rounded  swellings    of    trap 
overgrown  with  yellow  stnnted  spear-grass.     Low-lying^  villagfes  are 
shaded  by  trees,  and  B&rsi  has  large  mangoe  groves.     The  rest  of 
the  district  is  bare  bleak  and  treeless.      The  only  timber  trees  are 
stunted  bdbhuls  and  mangoe^  and  a  few  nimt  Azadirachta  indica 
and  pipala   Ficus  religiosa.     As  these  afford  no  cover  the    district 
is  without  the  larger  wild  animals  except  the  wild   pig  and  wolves. 
Near  river  and  stream  banks  the  soil  is  deep  black  and  rich,  and 
on  rising  ground  it  is  gravelly  and  reddish,  yielding  little  but  stnnted 
yellow  spear-griiss.  In  Sdngola  tho  soil  is   black  and   stony.     The 
villages,  as  a  rule,  are  small  and  generally  lie  on  stream  or  river 
banks  one  to  four  miles  apart.     The  Barsi  and  M4dha  villages  are 
shady  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  district  they  are  generally  bare.     Except 
in    Sdngola  and    Malsirns  most    of    the    villages  are    walled.     In 
Sholdpur  the  village  walls  have  falleu^^TrtfJ  in  other  parts  they  are 
decaying,    though  in  almost  all  the  gate  remains.     In  Pandharpur 
and  S&ngola  tho  husbandmen  though  poor,  are  skilful ;  in  the   rest 
of  the  district,  they  are  generally  poor  and  careless,  trusting  much 
to  chance  and  the  season. 


Hn.u.  Except  in  Bdrsi,   Karm&la,  MMha,  and  MAlsiras,  Sholdpur  has 

few  hills.  Tho  chief  hills  are  VadHhighdt  in  Barsi,  Vughoba  and 
Bodki  in  Karmdla,  Chinchgaou  in  Mddba,  and  Gurvad  in  Malsiras. 
In  north  Biirsi  several  spurs  from  the  Balaghdt  range  in  the 
Nizdm's  country,  twelve  to  sixteen  miles  to  the  north-east,  pass 
south  for  a  few  miles.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  Vadshighit 
about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Barsi,  noted  for  a  cave  temple 
sacred  to  Rameshvar.  In  Karmtila  Vdghoba  hill,  alxmt  210  feet 
high,  and  Bodki  hill,  about  190  feyt  high,  lie  about  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Karmdla.  Tho  slopes  of  both  hills  are  covered, 
with  stnnted  grass,  and  the  tops  are  flat  and  untilled.  Above  the 
trap  rock  the  hills  have  generally   three  layers  of  soil,  a  surface 
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Ii,yer  of  red  murutn,  a  second  of  white  earth  mixed  with  lime  stone, 
nd  a  third  of  murum  or  broken  trap.  In  the  M^ha  Bub-division, 
ibout  four  miles  north  of  Mddha,  the  mdla  or  highland  of  Chiuchgaon. 
fcout  300  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  between  the  villages  of 
Jhinchgaon  Tadval  and  Vadshinga.  The  hill  is  steep  and  covered 
Hth  grass  and  has  a  spring  at  the  foot.  Its  flat  top  is  tilled  by 
Mardlha  husbandmen,  and  a  cart-road  ,' passes  by  the  hill  with  little 
iffic.  A  layer  of  viurum  or  broken  trap  separates  the  black 
soil  from  the  central  trap.  In  the  west  of  the  district  a 
ain  of  flat-topped  hills  rans  along  south-west  Mdlsiras.  The  chief 
"1,  near  the  villge  of  Gurvad,  about  eight  miles  south  of  MAlsiras, 
crowned  by  a  temple  of  Tukdi  about  400  years  old. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bhima,  with  its  right  bank  feeders  the 
ira  and  the  Mdn,  and  its  left  bank  feeder  the  Sina  which  receives 
e  Bhogdvati  from  the  north.  The  Bhima  and  Sina  run  south-east, 
,e  Nira  nearly  eafit,  the  Md.n  north-east,  and  the  Bhogdvati  south- 
east. During  the  dry  season  all  the  rivers  are  fordable ;  even  in 
the  Bhima  except  occasional  pools  the  stream  dries  or  runs  only 
ankle-deep.  During  the  south-west  monsoon  the  smaller  streams 
^e  floodeu'by  local  rain^  and  the  Bhima  by  heavy  falls  in  the  Poona 
Bahyddris. 

The  ^Qjum^is  one    of  tho  chief   feeders    of  the    Krishna.      It 

ises  in  19°*^'   north  latitude    and  73^  34'  east  longitude,  in  the 

hyadris  in  the  Khed  sub-division  of  Poona.     The  source  of  the 

ver,  which  is  adorned  by  the  tempfe  of  BhinufLshankar,  ia  one  of 

e  twelve  chief  ling  shrines  in  India.     From  Bhimdshankar  the 

Ver  runs  south-east  through   Poona,  Ahmadnagar^   Sholdpur,  and 

ijApur,    and,    after    forming    the  north-eastern    bounduj-y  of  the 

k>mbay  Knrnatak,  falls  iuto  the  Krishna  about  sisteon  miles  north 

"  Raichur  in  the  NizAm's  territory.     Of  about  180  miles  which  lie 

ithin  Sholdpar  limits,  for  a  winding  length  of  about  seventy  miles 

e    river  separates  Karmdla  on    the  left  from   IndjLpur  in  Poona 

I    the  right ;    for   about  six    miles    it    separates   M^dha  on    the 

)ft  from  Mdlsiras  on  the  right ;  for  about  twenty  miles  it  separates 

'andharpur   on   the  left  ffgni   Mdlsiras   on  tho    right;    for    about 

irty  miles  it  passes    through    Pandharpar :   and    for    about  forty 

lies  it  separates  Sholdpur  on  the  left  from  Bijapur  on  the  right. 

•he  course  of  the  river  is  throughout  winding  with   a  generally 

uth-east  direction.     Near  the  centre  of  tho  Pandharpur  subdivision 

passes  on  the  right  Pandharpur  one  of  the  holiest  places  in  the 

Deccau.     Of  its  three  feeders  the  Bhima  receives  the  Nira  from  the 

right  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Tembhurni  in  Karmdla,  in  the 

west  of   the    district;    the  Mdn    also   from  the    the    right    near 

Sarkoli   about    ten    miles  south-east  of   Pandharpur   in  the   south 

the  district ;  and  tho  Sina  from  the  left  about  ten  miles  south- 

at  of  Ahirvddi  in    Sholdpur  in  the   south-east    of  the  district. 

o  water  of  the  Bhima  is  little  used  for  irrigation.     The  river  flows 

tween  high  alluvial  and  tilled  banks  500  to  1500  feet  apart.     In 

Bs  it  13  rocky,  but  as  a  vule  the  bed  is  either  smooth  and  gravelly 

muddy.     Beginning  from  the  north,  the  Bhima  is  crossed  by  nino 

Brries,  three  in  Pandharpur,  at  Kuroli  Pandharpur  and  Brahmapuri, 

~i  six  in  Sholdpur,  at  Ghodeshvar^  Kusnr,  Bhandar-Kavta,  Sadepur, 
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Aunj,  and  TaklL  Daring  the  rains  tho  Bhima  flows  full  and 
strong  with  occasional  floods.  After  the  rains  it  rapidly  dwindles, 
till  in  the  hot  season  pools  remain  only  in  tho  deeper  hollows  with 
an  occasional  flow  in  tho  parts  between.  ^ 

Tho  Niraj  the  chief  right  bank  feeder  of  the  Bhima,  rises  id  tbefl 
Bhor  state  in  the  spur  of  the  Sahy&dris  which  is  crowned  by  the 
fort  of  Torna.  From  the  Sahyildris  it  runs  south-east  and  east  along 
the  borders  of  Poena,  SAtilra,  and  Sholapur.  Of  its  total  length  of 
110  miles  about  thirty  lie  on  the  borders  of  Poona  and  Sholdpur. 
Daring  these  thirty  miles  the  Nira  runs  nearly  east  forming  the 
north  boundary  of  M^Isiras,  and,  passing  tho  villages  of  Aklnj  and 
T&mbve,  falls  into  the  Bhima  about  five  miles  south-west  of 
Tembhumi  in  Karmdla.  The  banks  of  tho  Nira  are  steep  and  rocky 
and  its  bed  is  gravelly.  It  is  about  400  feet  broad,  and  has  a  few 
email  pools  from  which  water  is  drawn  by  lifts  or  budkit  to  water 
garden  crops.  i 

Tho  Mdn,  a  right  bank  feeder  of  tho  Bhima,  rises  in  a  spur  oCfl 
the  MaHiadev  rongo  in  tho  MAn  sub-division  of  SAtAra  and  runs 
throug'h  MAn  in  Sdtura,  Atpddi  in  the  Pant  Pratinidhi  state,  and 
SAngola  and  Pandharpur  in  Sholdpur.  Of  its  total  length  of  abont 
100  miles,  about  fifty  lie  within  iSholdpur  limits.  For  about  fifty 
miles  to  tho  west  of  Shol.ipur  limits  the  river  runs  south-east,  ana, 
for  fifty  miles  within  Sholdpur  limits,  it  runs  north-ftwt  passing 
tho  towns  of  Nazro  and  Saiigola,  and  falling  into  the  Bhima  at 
Sarkoli,  about  ten  miles  south-cast  of  Phandharpnr.  Tho  banks  of 
the  MAn  are  low  and  cultivated,  and  its  bbd  is  gi*avelly. 

The  Sina,  one  of  the  chief  left  bank  feeders  of  tho  Bhima,  rises 
fourteen  miles  west  of  tho  town  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  running 
south-east  through  Ahmadnagar  and  Sholdpnr,  falls  into  the  Bhima 
near  Kudul,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  SholApur.  Of  110  miles, 
the  total  length  of  tho  Sina  within  Sholdpur  limits,  for  about 
sixty  the  Sina  separates  the  Nizam's  country  on  the  left  from 
Karmdla  and  Wi£dha  on  tho  right ;  for  forty-fivo  miles  it  flows 
through  Madha  and  Sholapur ;  and  for  five  miles  it  separates  Akalkot 
on  tho  left  from  ShoLipur  on  the  right.*' About  four  miles  nortf 
of  Mohol  in  Mddhn,  the  Sina  receives  the  Bhogivati  after  a  con: 
of  about  forty  miles  north  through  Bdrsi  and  the  Nizdm's  landi 
The  Nira  is  300  to  600  feet  broad.  The  banks  are  steep  an< 
earthy  and  the  bed  sandy  and  sometimes  rocky.  The  Sina  is' 
crossed  by  five  ferries,  one  in  Mddha  at  Kolgaon,  and  four  in 
Sholiipur  at  Lamboti,  Tirha,  Vaddakbdl,  and  Vdngi. 

The  Bhogdvati.  a  large  tributary  of  tho  Sina,  rises  in  the  Balaghit 
range  in  the  north-east  of  Bdrsi,  and  after  a  south-westerly  course 
of  about  forty  miles  through  Bdrsi  and  part  of  the  Nizdm's  dominions 
and  Mddha  falls  into  the  Sina  abont  four  miles  north  of  Mohol  in 
Mddha.  It  is  about  100  feet  broad,  and  has  a  slender  stream  during 
the  hot  season. 

As  the  rainfall  is  light  and  uncertain  Sholdpur  often  suffers  from 
want  of  wat«r.  Even  in  ordinary  seasons  daring  the  hot  weather 
the  smaller  streams  and  most  of  the  wells  dry  and  the  water  in  the 
reservoirs  becomes  scanty  and   unwholesome.     In  1882-83  according 
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'to  the  Collector's  returns,  Sholapar  had  ISj+OS  wells  and  253 
ponds.  Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  water 
storage  of  the  district,  the  chief  work  being  the  making  of  the 
Ekrnk  lake  about  throe  miles  north  of  ShoMpnr  with  an  area  of  4640 
acres  of  water  surface  and  commanding  1 7,746  aci-es  of  land.  The 
other  most  important  reservoirs  are  at  Korcgaoni  in  Barsi,  and 
Ashti  in  MAdha,  and  four  wa^ifer  supply-works  at  SholApur,  Bdrsi^ 
Karmiila,  and  M&dha.* 


* 


As  in  most  of  tho  Dcccan,  the  general  'geological  formation  is 
trap,  covered  in  most  places  with  a  shallow  over-layer  of  very  light 
soil,  and  in  parts  by  a  good  depth  of  rich  loam  suited  for  cotton. 

Tho*  climate  of  Sholdpur  is  healthy,  and,  except  the  hot  months 
of  March  April  and  May,  is  agreeable  and  free  from  extremes  of 
heat  or  of  cold.  The  year  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  seascyis  ;  the  cold  season  from  November  to  February, 
the  hot  season  from  Mai-ch  to  mid-June,  and  the  rainy  season 
from  mid-June  to  the  end  of  October.  October  is  a  time  of 
transition  from  tho  rainy  to  the  cold  season.  During  the  cold  season 
the  air  is  generally  bright,  clear,  and  bracing,  the  sights 
and  mornings  being  especially  cool  and  freshening.  Easterly  and 
north-easterly  winds  prevail  but  are  not  strong  enough  to  be 
unpleA.sant.  The  hot  season  from  March  to  June,  especially 
daring  Mafch  and  April,  is  marked  by  a  dry  scorching  heat. 
The  moan  temperature  during  this  period  is  86°;  and  the 
climat«  is  oppressive  with  strong  bot  winds  and  occasional  dust- 
storms.  In  March  the*  hot  winds  blow  from  the  cast  and  in 
April  and  May  from  tho  west  Tho  hot  winds  generally  ceaao 
after  nine  and  tho  nights  are  usually  cool.  During  May  clouds 
begin  to  gather,  the  wind  grows  fitful,  and  heavy  Ujunderstorms 
generally  cool  tho  air.  The  rainy  months  are  pleasant,  .The  sky  is 
more  or  less  overcast,  rain  falls  in  frequent  heavy  showers 
broken  by  gleams  of  sunshine,  the  moisture  is  never  excessive^ 
the  temperature  is  generally  mild  and  even,  and  the  wind  almost 
always  fresh  and  cool  from  the  west  and  south-west,  a  delightful 
change  from  tho  dry  stjfiijig  hot  winds.  The  mean  temperature 
daring  tho  rains  is  80°  and  from  November  to  February  about  73°. 
_Bittor  cold  is  almost  unknown.        . _ 

All  over  tho  district  the  rainfall  is  scanty.  For  the  ten  years  ending 
1882  rain  returns  are  available  for  seven  stations.  During  these 
ten  years  the  highest  recorded  fall  is  6t!  inches  at  Sholdpur  in  1878 
and  the  lowest  is  6  inches  at  KarmAla  and  Sdngola  in  1876;  the 
total  average  fall  of  the  district  varied  from  36^  inches  in  1878  to 
9f  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  25^  inches.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  1882,  at  Sholdpur  the  fall  varied  from  66  inches  in  1878 
to  11  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  Sl^Sj.  inches ;  at  B<irsi,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Sholdpur,  the  fall  varied  from  41  inches  in 
1882  to  12  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  28i  inches;  at  Karmdia, 
about  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Sholdpur,  the  fall  varied  from 
34  inches  in  1882  to  6  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  24  inches;  at 


Details  of  these  reservoirs  aro  given  under  Irrigation  in  Cliaptcr  IV. 
TraoMCtion*  Medical  and  Pliysiological  Society,  1V.134-& 
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X.  Madha,  about  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  SholApnr,  the  fall  vam 
tion.  from  32  inches  in  1882  to  8  inches  in  1876  andftvoraged  2.5  A  inches; 
at  Pandharpar,  about  thirty-six  miles  west  of  SholApur,  the  tall  varied 
from  44  inches  in  1S74  to  8  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  27^  inches; 
at  Malsiras  about  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Sholapur,  the  fall  van 
from  41  inches  in  1877  to  12  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  20.^  inches 
and  at  Sdngola,  about  fifty,  miles  west  of  Sholapur,  the  laJl  varied 
from  34  inches  in  1877  to  6  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  21^  inches, 
The  returns  show  that,  except  at  Mdlsiras  where  the  lowest  fall  is 
in  1875,  the  year  of  the  lowest  rainfall  is  1876  at  all  the  stations, 
and  the  year  of  the  highest  fall  is  1878  at  Sholipur  in  the  east, 
1882  at  B&rs),  Karmdla,  and  M<ldha  in  the  north  and  north-west,  1874 
at  Pandharpur  in  the  centre,  and  1877  at  Malsiras  and  Sdngola  in  the, 
west.     The  details  are: 
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For  the  ten  years  ending  1882,  monthly  rain  returns  are  available 
for  the  city  of  ShoWpnr.  During  these  ten  years  the  returna  show 
three  months  when  rain  seldom  falls,  January  February  and 
December;  fonr  months  when  rain  generally  falls,  March  Apnl  May 
and  November;  and  five  months  when  rain  always  falls,  June  July 
August  September  and  October.  Of  the  ten  years,  in  one  rain  fell 
in  January,  in  three  in  February,  and  in  four  in  December;  in  six  in 
March,  in  nine  in  April,  in  eight  in  May,  and  in  seven  in  November ; 
and  in  all  ten  years  in  June  July  Angu.st  September  and  October. 
Of  the  twelve  mouths  in  the  year,  Janiiarvjg  the  dryest  month  with  a 
fall  varying  from  009  of  an  inch  in  lS82~to  nothing  for  nine  years 
and  averaging  about  0"01  of  an  inch ;  February  comes  next  with  a 
fall  varying  from  0"64  of  an  inch  in  1873  to  nothing  for  seven  years 
and  averaging  Oil  of  an  inch;  December  is  third,  with  afall  varying 
from  1*46  inches  in  1877  to  nothing  for  sis  years  and  averaging 
028  of  an  inch;  March  is  fourth,  with  a  fall  varying  from  1-52 
inches  in  1876  to  nothing  fur  fonr  years  and  averaging  0'31  of  an 


'  Besides  these,  for  the  eighteen  years  cmlini;  1870  rain  retnms  nro  available  for 
ShoUpnr,  and  for  the  eight  years  ending  1870  for  B4rai.  At  i>holApnr,  daring  the 
eighteen  years  ending  1870,  the  fall  T&ned  from  36*78  inches  in  18(>0  to  13*65  inobea 
in  1856  and  averaged  26*63  inches.  The  detail*  are  :  25*75  inches  in  1S53,  31*68 
in  18C4,  13*63  in  1865,  23  77  in  1856,  3414  in  1867,  33*50  in  1868,  .^3*33  in  1869, 
13*07  in  1860,  26*47  in  1861,  23*74  in  1862,  21*28  in  1863,  20*77  in  18fi4,  13-72  in  1865, 
2a02  in  1866,  26*87  in  1867,  25*92  in  18C8,  35*78  in  1^9,  and  36  03  in  1870.  At  lUrai 
during  the  eight  yearn  ending  1870.  tho  fall  varied  from  43*19  inches  in  1870to  18*63 
inches  in  1868  and  averaged  26  74  inchuw.  The  details  arc  :  24 -20  inche«  in  1863,  22*56 
in  1864,  19-05  in  1865,  22*45  in  1866,  25  76  in  1867,  1862  in  1868,  38*12  in  1869,  and 
43^19  in  1870.    Bombay  Goveinineui  Seleclioni,  New  Series,  CL.  176. 


inch;  November  is  fifth,  with  a  fall  varying  from  2' 17  inches  in  1881 
to  nothing  for  three  years  and  averaging  0*54  of  au  inch;  April  is 
sixth,  with  a  fall  varying  from  2"64  inches  in  1873  to  nothing  in 
1877  and  averaging  060  of  an  inch;  May  is  seventh,  with  a  full 
varying  from  4-28  inches  in  1873  to  nothing  for  two  years  and 
averaging  1*26  inches;  October  is  eighth,  with  a  fall  varying  from 
1374  inches  in  1878  to  026  of  an  inch  in  1876  and  averaging  3'39 
inches;  July  is  ninth,  with  a  fall  varying  from  8*56  inches  in  1874 
to  208  inches  in  1881  and  averaging  420  inches;  June  is  tenth, 
with  a  fall  varying  from  12'54  inches  in  1882  to  2"05  inches  in  1876 
and  averaging  5*51  inches;  August  is  eleventh,  with  a  fall  varying 
from  1768  inches  in  1878  to  295  inches  in  1874  and  averaging  699 
inches;  and  September  is  the  wettest  month,  with  a  fall  varying 
from  20-59  inches  in  1878  to  0'41  of  an  inch  in  1879  and  averaging 
882  inches.  Of  the  ten  years,  for  one  the  rainfall  was  66  42  inches 
in  1878;  for  one  4i)'^7  inches  in  1882;  for  three  between  thirty-five 
and  thirty  inches,  34-17  inches  in  1877,  32-44  in  1880,  and  3 1- 14  in 
1873;  for  four  between  twenty-five  and  twenty  inches,  24-68  inches 
in  1875,  2462  in  1874,  2306  in  1879,  and  22-80  in  1881;  and  for 
one  10*57  inches  in  1876.     The  details  are:  • 
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During  the  five  years  ending  1882,  the  extreme  greatest  heat  varied 

from  110-7°  in  April  1881  to  87-5°  in  December  1879  ;  extreme  least 

heat  from   72-6°  in  May  l^-rfr  to  46- 1°  in  November  1881 ;  the  mean 

greatest  heat  from  107°  in  May  1881  to83-4°  in  1879;  the  mean  least 

heat  from  77*5°  in  May  1880  to  52-8^  in  December  1879;  the  mean 

range  from  343°  in  March  1882  to  13-5"  in  August  1879;  and  the 

mean  temperature  from  91-75°  in  May  1881  to  68-55°  in   December 

1879.     Of  the   five  years,  in   three   the  month  of  highest  greatest 

heat   was  April,  in   1881    with   110-7°,  in  1880  with  1093°,  and  in 

1882  with    109-2°;  in  one  it  was  May  with  110°  in  1879;  and  in 

Hone  it  was  March  with    108-7°  in  1878;  and  in  all  the   five  years  the 

^ month  of  the  lowest  greatest  heat  was  December,  in  1882  with  90-2", 

in  1880  with  88-6°,  in  1878  with  88-3'',  in  1881  with  882°  and  in 

K 1879  with  875°.     Of  the  five  years  in  four  the  month  of  the  highest 

Bleast  heat  was  May,  in  1878  with  720^,  in  1881    with  71-4°,  in  1880 

with  7 1 "3°,  and  in  1882   with  QS",  and  in  one  it  was  April  and  May 

with  69- -1°  in  1879;   and  ia  two  years  the  month  of  the  lowest  least 

lieat  was   December,  in  1878   with  49-r  and  in  1879  with  46-3°;  in 

two  it  wan   November,  in   1882  with  -17;7°,  and  inT881  with  40-1''; 

and  in  one  it  was  January  with  46*4°  ia  1880,     Of  the  five  years, 
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in  tliroc  the  month  of  tho  Iiig-hest  mean  greatest  heat  was  April,  in 
1»79  with  lOG  r.  in  1880  with  10G°.  and  in  1882  with  105-3°;  and 
in  two  it  was  Muy,  in  1881  with  107"  and  in  1878  with  lO+G";  and 
in  three  years  tho  mouth  of  tho  lowest  greatest  heat  was  December, 
in  1882  with  SG-f)",  in  1880  with  85-7°,  and  in  1878  with  85-4°;  in 
one  it  was  November  with  85'1'"  in  1881 ;  and  in  one  it  was  Aucrnff 
with  83"'t°  in  1879.  Of  the  five  years  the  month  of  the  hi t^! 
mean  least  heat  was  May  thronghoat,  in  1880  with  77'5°,  in  ly7;i 
with  77  3",  in  1881  with  76-5",  in  1878  with  76°,  and  in  1882  with 
757° ;  and  in  four  years  the  month  of  the  lowest  mean  least  heat 
was  December,  in  1878  with  57-3°,  in  1881  with  56-2°,  in  1882  with 
bS-i",  and  in  1879  with  528°;  and  in  one  it  was  January  with  55'3° 
in  1880.  Of  the  five  years,  in  two  the  month  of  the  highest  mean 
range  was  March,  in  1882  with  84-3°,  and  in  1878  with  32-4";  in 
one  it  was  January  with  831°  in  1880;  in  one  it  was  February  with 
32-6°  in  1881;  and  in  one  it  was  December  witji  31-6°  in  1879; 
and  in  two  years  the  month  of  the  lowest  mean  range  was  September 
in  1881  with  17-8°,  and  in  1880  with  17  2°;  in  one  it  was  July  with 
16-4°  in  1882;  inono  itwas  August  and  September  with  lG2°in  1878, 
and  i«  one  it  was  August  with  13'5°  in  1879.  Of  the  five  years,  in 
four  the  month  of  tho  highest  mean  temperature  was  May,  in  1881 
with  91-75°,  in  1880  with  91-85°,  in  1878  with  90-3°,  and  in  1882 
with  90-2°;  and  in  one  it  was  April  with  9055°  in  1879;  and  in  all 
the  five  years  the  month  of  the  lowest  mean  tempA-ature  was 
December,  in  1880  with  72-55°,  in  1878  with  71-35°,  in  1881  with 
7 1  -2°,  in  1 882  with  7 1  •  1 5°,  and  in  1 8  79  with  6855°.  The  details  are  : 
Slwldpur  Cily  Temperatun,  1873 -ISSS. 
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Mi 
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041 

81-6 

89-8 
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M^ 

Hi 

«17 
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69-4 

60«" 

68-2 

86-2 

66-6 

48-3 

46« 

871 

923 

100-1 
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99-8 

87-1 
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88-4 

88-7 

88-8 

867 

84-3 
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68  >1 
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OS'S 

76-0 

77-3 

71-8 

71-6 

68-0 

68-1 

66-8 

68-8 
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Mean  Rango 

J8  8 

19  ■« 

81  3 

81-0 

»2-3 

16-6 

19-8 
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191> 
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28-4 
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M«aD  Temperature. 

J3-«e 

77-6 

84-46 

90-U 

88-66 

79-3 

81-26 
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78-9 

77-4 

72-6 

68-66 
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nt 
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106 -8 
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106-1 

97-0 

04  1 

90-6 

84-1 
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88-6 
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Mi 
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M-8 

70-« 

71-3 

88-0 

67-8 

66-2 

66-8 
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66-9 

62-6 

Mean  Maximam    ... 

88'3 

93-8 

101-9    108-0 

106-2 

94-4 

87-6 

80-2 
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88-4 

88-6 
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Mean  Minimum     ... 

M'S 

eo-s 

71-0 
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77-6 

72-9 

807 

68-6 

68-1 

68-6 

64-0 

68'4 

Mean  Range 

S«l 

S8-0 

30-9 

30-2 

277 

21-6 

18-0 

SO -6 

17-2 

20-8 

22-6 

M-S 

Mean  Temperature. 

71-8 

773 

8«'4« 

90-W 

91  S6 

83-66 

78-66 

79-9 

777 

78-86 

77-«6 

72-»6 

1881. 
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Mt 

98-0 

102-2 

1107 

1097 

101  •« 

96-6 

96-8 

82-6 

93-8 

92-2 

881 
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48  1 

60-3 

•7-9 

70-0 

71-4 

68-6 
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68-6 

67  1 
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46-1 

49-8 
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9»-» 
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917 
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86-1 

Mean  Minimum    ... 

681 

01  ■» 

67-« 

74-a 

76-6 

72-8 

71-6 

70-8 

70-0 

66-8 

61-8 

661 

Mean  Kani^e 

88-6 

M-H 

32-0 

^^ 

10-6 

n* 

10-2 

18 -6 

17-8 

26-0 

23-9 

*0« 

Mean  Tunipcruture. 

72-4 

77-6 

83-66 

9176 
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81-2 

SO -2 

78-8 

79-26 

78-2 

71-2 

18S9. 
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94  ■« 

98-2 

107-2 

100-2 
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84-2 

98-4 

84-2 

987 
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60-« 

S6-0 

(K-1 

67-1 

68-0 

60-1 

»l6-6 

67-1 

67-8 

64-9 

47-7 

50-6 

Mean  Maximum    ... 

897 

944 

lOJ-S 

106-8 

1047 

017 

87-6 

89-2 

87-2 

91-1 

87-6 

86-9 

Mean  Minimum     ... 

6S-4 

«0« 

B80 

747 

7»7 

71-4 

71-1 

70-1 

701 

06-9 

02  0 

66-4 

Mean  Range 

80'» 

837 

34-8 

30-e 

29 -0 

20-8 

18-4 

19-1 

17-1 

26  2 

Bi-O 

SI  6 

Mean  Temperature. 

74-06 

77-78 

88-16 

90 -0 

90-2 

81-66 

79-8 

79-86 

88-86 

786 

74  76 

71  16 
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TBonon  over  the  whole  district  the  rock  is  trapj  nodalar  lime- 
stone or  kankar  is  everywhere  abundant.  At  Sholdpur  unslaked 
lime  fit  for  whitewash  sells  at  id.  the  pound  (Rs.  15  the  khandi), 
and  slaked  lime  used  in  building  at  ^^.  the  pound  (Rs.  9  the 
khandi) . 

The  building  stone  of  the  district  is  trap  or  basalt  found  either  in 
qnarries  or  in  bowlders  strewn  over  the  mumm  plain.  The  stone 
used  at  SholApur  is  brought  less  than  fifteen  miles  from  Chincholi, 
Darphal,  Haglnr,  Kegaon,  Kondi,  Lamboti,  Pakni,  Savleshvar,  and 
Shelgi.  The  Savleshvar  qnarries  supply  slabs  four  to  six  feet  long, 
and  the  Chincholi  and  Lamboti  quarries  large  stones  for  rollers^ five 
feet  long  and  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  Rubble  is  taken  from 
quarries  about  a  mile  from  ShoMpur,  the  best  of  which  is  owned  by 
one  Blidu  Ghongade.  In  BArsi  trap  stones  four  to  six  feet  long  are 
brought  ten  lib  eighteen  miles  from  GhAripuri,  Mobol,  Ropla,  and 
Shelgaon.  The  building  stone  used  in  the  town  of  Birsi  is  brought 
from  Vddi  three  miles  north-wost  of  Biirsi  and  is  mostly  of  small 
size.  Within  sixteen  miles  cff  Pandharpur  are  quarries  of  good  black 
hard  stone  at  BAbulgaon,  Bhalvani,  Gursal,  Korti,  and  Penur,  and 
in  the  hills  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Sdngola 
sub-division  in  the  south-west  of  the  district.  Some  of  these  quarries 
yield  stone  of  any  size.  Except  a  few  Maritthds  the  stonecutters 
and  quarrymen  are  Vaddars  who  always  work  by  contract  and  earn 
1«.  6(2.  to  2#.  (Re.  f  - 1)  a  day.  The  cost  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  size,  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  At  the 
quarries  rubble  generally  costs  2*.  to  8«.  (Rs.  1-lA)  the  hundred 
cubic  feet.  •-»» 

Road  metal  is  commonly  made  from  the  boulders  which  strew  the 
murum  plains  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  At  SholApur  it  is 
chiefly  taken  from  quarries,  and  at  the  quarry  it  costs  7«.  to  8*. 
(Be.  34  -  4)  the  hundred  cubic  feet. 

SholApnr  houses  are  generally  built  with  flat  rcofs  covered  either 
with  lime  or  mud.  In  mud-roofed  houses  layers  of  brick  are  laid 
over  the  planking  and  are  covered  with  the  white  earth  which  is 
found  in  almost  every  village,  or  with  haral  a  kind  of  sandy  oily 
loam.  A  few  years  ago  the  Government  offices  were  the  only  tiled 
buildings  in  Sholapur,  but  of  late  people  have  begun  to  use  tiles. 
In  some  cases  they  use  the  flat  local  tile  and  the  round  tile  together, 
the  round  tile  being  laid  on  the  top  of  the  flat  tile  to  prevent  leakage 
through  the  joints.  Clay  fit^for  making  bricks  and  tiles  is  found 
near  many  stream  and  river  banks.  The  tiles  cost  8«.  to  129. 
(Rs.4-6),  and  the  bricks,  which  are  generally  rough  and  brittle, 
cost  12«.  to  £1  4(r.  (Rs.  6- 12)  the  thousand, 
a  126—2 
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In  the  SholApur  sub-division  at  Bhauddarkavtha,  Halgur. 
Telgaon,  Venchar,  and  several  other  places  small  quantities  of 
bdbhiil  wood  charcoal  are  made.  At  SholApur  charcoal  sells  at  ^. 
the  pound  (Rs.  25  the  khatidi)  and  at  Pandharpur  and  B4r6i  at  ^d. 
the  pound  (Rs.  17-20  the  khmidt).  Charcoal  is  largely  imported 
from  the  S&tdra  and  Kolhiipur  states  of  Jamkhandi,  Miraj,  and 
Sangli.  As  it  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  white  ants  and  other 
insects,  the  wood  of  the  nim,  Azadirachta  indica,  is  largely  used  for 
building.  Its  light  yellow  colour  deepens  with  age.  Besides  a3 
fuel  and  in  making  carts,  sugarcane  mills,  ploughs,  and  other  field 
tools,  bdbhul  wood  is  largely  used  for  building.  It  is  of  a  deep 
reddish  colour  and  is  very  lasting.  For  building  purposes  nim  and 
bdbhul  wood  sell  at  nearly  the  same  rates  4«.  to  5«.  (Rs.  2-2^)  the 
cubic  foot ;  as  fuel  bdbhtd  wood  sells  at  ^\d.  to  -^d.  the  pound 
(R3.6-I2  the  khiudi). 

The  dry  shallow  soiled  uplands  of  Sholdpur  are  ill  suited  for  trees. 
The  present  (1883)  area  reserved  for  forests  is  242  square  miles  01 
about  5"3o  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  of  the  district.  The  forest^ 
are%is  much  scattered.  It  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  tracts 
of  forest  land,  on  the  hills  between  Bdrsi  and  the  Nizdm's  territories 
in  the  extreme  north-east  and  on  the  hills  to  the  south  of  M&lsiras  and  _ 
Sdngola  in  the  extreme  south-west.  Before  December  1871,  wheal 
forest  conservancy  was  introduced,  Sholapur  was  extwemely  bare  of 
trees  and  brushwood.  Almost  the  whole  land  was  taken  for  tillage. 
Before  the  great  spread  of  ,*^illage,  which  dates  from  about  1860, 
Bdrsi  Malsiras  and  Sdngola  had  large  tracts  of  scrub  forest  chiefly 
khair  Acacia  catechu,  and  iiim  Azadirachta  indica,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina  were  considerable  areas  under  the 
bdbhul,  the  bor  Zyzyphus  jujuba,  and  the  nim  Azadirachta  indica. 
In  December  1871  two  square  miles  of  scattered  grass  land  oi 
kurah  were  handed  to  the  forest  department.  During  the  twelv 
years  ending  1883  these  two  miles  have  spread  to  242  square  miles. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  shrinking  of  tillage  which  followed  the 
1876  famine  to  take  for  forest  about  111,150  acres  or  173}  square 
miles  of  arable  land.  Of  these,  23,90Q.afice8  were  in  ShoMpur,  42,150 
in  KarmAla,  24,500  in  Midha,  1300  in  Pandharpur,  7150  in  MAlsiras, 
12,150  in  SAngola,  and  none  in  Bdrsi.  The  rest  has  chiefly  been 
taken  from  meadows  or  fci(r(in«,  and  from  village  grazing  lands  or 
gdyrarif.  M 

In  1872,  at  the  beginning  of  forest  conservancy,  the  Sholdpur  forest" 
lands  wore  placed  in  charge  of  a  forest  inspector  under  the  district 
forest  ofiBcor  of  Poena.  In  1876  the  forest  inspector  gave  place 
to  a  sub-assistant  conservator.  At  present  (1.S82-83)  the  forests 
are  under  the  charge  of  an  assistant  conservator  or  district  forest 
oflBcer,  seven  rangers,  seven  round  guards,  and  eighty-seven  beat 
guards,  together  with  aa  office  establishment  of  one  sheriateddr 
or  head  clerk,  and  three  messengers.  In  1882-83  the  total  yearly™ 
cost  of  this  staff  was  £1406  8«.  (Rs.  14,064).  I 

Between  1872  and  1878  no  great  additions  were  made  to  the  forest 
area.  Since  then  large  areas  have  been  almost  continuously  taken  for 
forest,  and  the  lands  of  the  Sholapur  and  Karmdla  snbdivisions  have 
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been  demarcated,  and  those  of  the  Barsi  Madha  and  M^lsiras  sub- 
divisions have  been  both  demarcated  and  settled.  In  the  Pandbarpur 
and  S^ngola  sub-divisions  the  lands  of  those  villages  which  are  not 
under  the  command  of  the  Mhasvndand  Ashti  reservoirs,  have  been 
demarcated;  the  lands  of  the  remaining  villages  will  be  demarcated 
as  soon  as  it  is  known  what  parts  of  these  villages  are  not  com* 
tnanded  by  the  reservoirs. 

The  whole  of  the  Sholapur  forest  area  is  reserved  that  is  no  timber- 
cutting  rights  are  admitted  to   exist  within  forest  limits.     In  these 
reserves,  where  they  have  been  found  tx)  exist  before  the  lands  are 
brought  under  reserve,  the  rights  of  having  periodical  gatherings  at 
shrines  within  forest  limits,  of  using  the  water  for  village  cattle,  and 
of  passing  along  the  existing  foot  bullock  and  cart  tracks  have  been 
admitted.    In  1882-83  of  the  242  square  miles  of  forest  land  102  have 
been  reserved  and^l40  were  proposed  for  reserve.     01756  state  or 
khdlsa  and   fifty-five  part-alienated  or  dhuindia  villages  351   state 
Ivillages  have  forest  reserves.  Of  these,  eighty-four  villages  out  of  a 
'total  of  152  are  in  Sholdpur,  fifteen  out  of  1 23  are  in  Barsi,  sixty-four 
out  of  eighty-nine  are  in  M<idha,eighty-five  out  of  123  are  in  Karm^la, 
twenty-nine  out  of  eighty-five  are  in  Pandharpur,  thirty-eigh?  out 
of  sixty-nine  are  in  Milsiras,  and  thirty-six  out  of  seventy-five  are 
in  Sangola.     In  about  one-third  of  the  remaining  8 10  state  villages 
reserves  canifot  be  formed  as  no  waste  land  is  available;  in  the  remain- 
ing two-third  villages  the  formation  of  reserves  will  depend  on  the 
orders  of  Government.     Of  the  total  »rea   of  15t,840  acres  or  about 
242  square  miles,  32,573  acfes  are  in  Sholapur,  8032  in  Barsi,  43,495 
ill  KarmAla,   27,503   in   MAdha,    2066  in  Pandharpur,    21,32(j  in 
Millsiras,  and  19,845  in  Sdngola.     The  forest  lands  are  of  two  classes, 
scrub  forest  and  bdbkul  meadows.     The  scrub  forest  is  found  on 
the  hills  of  Barsi,  Mdlsiras,  and  Sangola,  and  the  6(£6^uZ  meadows 
occur  all  over  the  district.      Of  the  total   area  24,8S5  acres  are 
scrub  forest  and  129,955  acres  are  bdbhul  meadows.       The  blocks  of 
scrub  forest  vary  from  six  to  3000  acres  and  the  bdbhul  meadows  or 
ltuniii»  from  six  to  200  acres.    In  the  scrub  forests  the  chief  trees  are 
the  khdir  Acacia  catecha,  g'id  nim  Azadirachta  indica,  with  a  young 
growth    of  dpta     Bauhinia    racemosa,   bdbhul  Acacia  arabica,   bor 
^-Zyzyphus  jujuba,  dhavda  Conocarpus  latifolia,  gittiZyzjphas  xylopyra, 
HktVdr  Acacia  leucophlcea,  kinai  Acacia  procera,  lulyc  Acacia  amora, 
^^medshing   Spathodea  falcata,  inurmut  Acacia  eliunea,  pair  Ficua 
^Hardifolia,  rdn-hor  Zyzyphus  mumraularia,  salai  Boswellia  thurifera, 
$hikdkdi   Acacia  concinna,  siras  Acacia  odoratissima,   temrii  Dios- 
pyros    moutana,     turan     Zyzyphus     rugosa,     and     umbar    Fiona 
^Bionierata,     In  the  bdbhul  meadows  the  chief  trees  are  the  bdbhul 
^ftcacia  arabica,  the  bor  Zyzyphus  jnjuba,   the  jdmbhul  Syzigium 
jambolanum,  and  the  nim   Azadirachta  indica.     The   best  bqbhul 
meadows  are  in  sandy  soil,   the  next  best  on  black  soil,   and  the 
worst  on  shallow  broken  earth  overlying  viurum. 
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■  Tbe  details  are  :  Of  acmb  forest  7621  acres  lie  in  Birsi,  10,051  in  MAlsiras,  and 
7213  in  SAngola,  and  of  ()rf6/»it/ meadows  32.673  acres  lie  in  Sholipur,  411  in  BArsi. 
43,495  in  KartniLla,  27,503  in  M&dha,  2066  in  Pandharpur,  11,^5  in  Milsiiai,  and 
J3,632  in  S&ngola. 
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The  forest  lands  have  little  timber  fit  for  cutting.  In  SholApnr, 
Bdrsi,  Karradlaj  Madha,  and  Pandharpnr  about  186  tons  (534 
khandis)  of  firewood,  and  in  Pandharpur  about  forty  large  bdbkul 
and  nim  trees  are  yearly  felled  for  local  use.  The  woodcutters  are 
Martithdii,  Mfadrs,  and  Musalm^us.  Seven  hundredweights  (1  khandt) 
of  firewood  cost  6d.  to  dd.  (4-i>a8.)  to  fell,  and  sell  at  2«.  to  3<. 
(Rs  I  - 1  ^)in  the  forest  reserves.  The  forty  timber  trees  cost  about  £2 
(Rs.  20)  to  fell  and  sell  at  £17  \0k.  (Rs.  175).  The  timber  is  locally 
used  in  making  carts  and  house  beams.  The  timber-dealers  are  chiefly 
Vdnis  and  Musalmans.  Besides  selling  local  bdbhul,  bor,  and  nim 
wood,  which  are  largely  used  even  in  the  better  class  of  buildings, 
the  timber-dealers  import  t-eak  and  kcnjal  or  Torrainalia  alutafrom 
the  Poona  and  Nagar  Sahayddris  either  by  rail  or  floated  down  the 
Bhima  and  Sina.  The  large  teakwood  spars  for  beams  comes  from 
Bombay  by  train.  At  Sholdpur  a  species  of  shevri  Bombax  mala- 
baricum  which  grows  like  a  pole  with  uo  bran^es  to  a  height  of 
about  twenty-five  feet  and  has  a  diameter  of  nine  to  twelve  inches 
at  the  base,  is  much  used  as  rafters  in  house  and  bungalow  roois. 

Foj^st  receipts  are  comparatively  small.  During  the  eleven  years 
ending  18S2-8.-}  receipts  hare  risen  from  £274  (Rs.2740)  in  1872-73 
to  £829  (Rs.  8290)  in  1882-83.  During  the  first  four  years  receipts 
rose  from  £274  (Rs.  2740)  in  1872-73  to  £404  (Rs.  4040)  in  1875-76  ; 
during  the  next  three  years  owing  to  the  famine  th^  fell  from 
£404  (Rs.  4040)  in  1875-76  to  £264  (Rs.  2640)  in  1878-79 ;  and 
during  the  last  four  years  tbe^  again  rose  from  £264  (Rs.  2640)  in 
1878-79  to  £829  (Rs.  8290)  in  1882-83.'  During  the  eleven  years 
ending  1882-83  the  expenditure  has  risen  from  £230  (Rs.  2300)  in 
1872-73  to  £2021  (Rs.  20,210)  in  1882-83. 

Sholdpur  FortsI  Secdpts,  187t-7S-18M-83. 
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Of  the  whole  242  square  miles  of  forest  land  about  one-fifth  is 
yearly  sold  for  grazing.  In  the  remaning  four-fifths,  which  are 
yearly  sold  for  g^ss-cutting,  plantations  are  formed  according  to  six 
systems  ;  full  ploughing,  furrow  ploughing,  sowing  by  drill,  sowing 
in  pits,  dibbling,  and  broadcasting.  During  the  seven  years  ending 
1883-84,  1 152  acres  were  planted  by  full  ploughing,  551  by  furrow 
ploughing,  11,828  by  sowing  in  pits,  1874  by  dibbling,  and  92,555 
by  broadcasting.  By  sowing  by  the  drill  which  was  introduced  in 
1883^157  acres  were  planted.  Most  of  the  broadcast  sowing  is  done 
on  the  hill  slopes  of  the  Barsiand  M&lsiras  sub-divisions,  where  trees 
have  rapidly  grown.  Of  the  six  systems  of  planting  the  broadcasting 
is  the  cheapest  and  is  fairly  successful ;  the  full  ploughing  though 
more  successful  than  the  broadcasting  is  much  more  costly.  As  it 
is  both  cheap  and  successful,  sowing  by  the  drill  will  probably 
supersede  all  systems  except  broadcasting.     Besides  for  fuel  the 
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timber  of  the  hdblud  Acacia  arabica  and  the  uim  Azadirachta 
indica  are  ased  in  making  beams,  posts,  doors,  carts,  ploughs,  and 
other  field  tools.  The  bark  of  tho  M.hhul  Acacia  arabica  and  the 
tarvad  Cassia  auricnlata  is  used  for  tanning,  and  their  pods  as  well 
as  the  flowers  of  the  palaa  Batea  frondosa  are  used  in  dyeing. 
The  bark  of  the  dpta  Bauhinia  racemosa  is  made  into  ropes. 

ITie' chief  Sholapur  trees  are:  Ain  Terminalia  tomentosa,  dmba 
Mangifei-a  indica  the  Mango,  anjan  Memecylon  tinctorium,  anjir 
Ficus  carica  the  Fig,  dpta  Bauhinia  racemosa,  ashok  Jonosia  asoca, 
\uvla  Phyllanthus  eniblica,  hdbhvl  Acacia  arabica,  bakul  Mimusops 
elengi,  bel  ^gle  marmelos,  hor  Zizyphus  jujuba,  chandan  Sautalam 
album  the  Sandal,  chilhdri  Cflssalpinia  eepiaria,  cfiinch  Tamarindua 
indicus  the  Tamarind,  ddlimb  Punica  granatum  the  Pomegranate, 
dhdvda  Anogeissus  latifolia,  dikeniali  Gardenia  lucida,  erand  Ricinus 
communis,  j^inrf/ian^Cordia  rothii,  hingan  Balanites  aegyptiaca,  Airar 
Acacia  leucophlcEa,jtfm6  Eugenia  jambos  the  Rose- Apple,  jumAAui 
"^yzigium  jambolanum,  karanj  Pongamia  glabra,  karvaitd  Carissa 
carandus,  kavath  Feroilia  clephantum  the  Wood-Apple,  khair  Acacia 
catechu,  limb  Azadirachta  indica  the  Indian  Lilac,  limidra 
Heynea  trijuga,  medshing  Spathodea  falcata,  tnendhi  Lawsonia 
intermis,  moha  Bassia  latifolia,  nandruk  Ficus  retusa,  ndral  Cocoa 
nucifera  the  Cocoa- Palm,  nimbu  Bitons  limmonn  tho  Lemon,  palas 
Butea  frondc^a,  pdnydra  Erythrina  indica,  pdrsa  pimpal  Hibiscus 
popnlneoides,  pimpal  Ficus  religiosa,  pimpar  Ficus  comosa,  rdmphal 
Anona  reticulata  the  Bullock's  Uea«t,  rdnbor  Zizyphus  vulgaris, 
ritha  Sapindus  emarginatu^,  nag  Tectona  grandis  the  Teak,  galai 
Boswellia  thnrifera,  iiauHdad  Prosopis  spicegera,  ghevga  Moringa 
pterygosperma,  »hevri  Bombax  malabaricum  the  Silk-cotton, 
fhiiidi  Phoenix  sylvestris,  nhiras  Albizzia  odoratissima,  nitdphal 
Anona  squamosa  the  Custard-Apple,  nontari'ad  Pomcina  pulcherrima, 
supdri  Areca  catechu  the  Betel-Palm,  tdd  Borassus  nabelliformis 
the  Palmyra-Palm  ;  tarti  Capparis  rythocarpus,  tarvad  Cassia 
auricnlata,  umbar  Ficus  glomerata,  and  vad  Ficus  indica  the  Banyan 
tree. 

In  1882-83  the  stock  retsms  showed  192,733  oxen,  101,318  cows, 
65,523  buffaloes,  10,292    ponies,  418,240  sheep,  6807  goats,  4480 

ksses,  and  40  camels.     Exclusive  of  ponies  sheep  goats  and  asses, 

ihe  returns  give  an  average  of  510  head  of  cattle  to  each   village. 

tn  the  SholXpur  district  large  grasslands  or  kurans  are  few,  and 
are  cither  private  or  mixed  with  forest  land.  Throughout  the  year 
"be  village  cattle,  except  the  plough   bullocks,  are  generally  sent 

very  day  about  eight  in  the  morning  to  graze  in  waste  or  padii 
nambcrs  and  are  brought  back  to  the  cattle  sheds  in  the  evening 
by  boys  paid  to  attend  them.  During  the  five  months  ending  in 
November  the  cattle  generally  have  excellent  fodder,  improve  greatly 
in  health,  and  make  np  what  they  lose  in  the  hot  season.  During 
December  and  January  the  cattle  are  fed  on  millet  stalks  or  kadbi. 
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■  The  description  and  use  of  these  tree*  given  in  the  Poona  Statiaticol  Accomit 
Apply  to  ShoUpur.  * 


During  the  romainiug  foar  or  five  months  from  March  to  June  tfao 
village  cattle  sufTer  much  from  want  of  fodder,  and  grow  weak 
and  thin.  In  these  months  as  the  fields  are  empty,  the  cattle  find 
little  fodder  outside  of  the  house.  At  home  the  allowance  is  generally 
very  scanty  a  bundle  or  two  of  millet  stalks  a  head.  Every 
morning  and  evening  the  cows  and  she-bufifaloes  are  milked,  and, 
after  meeting  local  wants,  the  milk  is  made  into  clarified  butler. 

Oxen,  returned  at  192,738,  are  of  six  breeds  khihiri  raised 
by  Dhangars  of  that  name,  deahi  or  local,  lamdui  or  Lam&n's 
cattle,  mdivi  from  M^lwa,  sorti  from  Gujardt  and  gokdki  from  Gok^k 
in  Belgaum.  The  khihiri  bullocks  are  the  best  and  the  local  the 
commonest.  The  khildri  bullocks  are  largely  found  in  the  state 
of  Jath  and  the  Atpddi  sub-division  of  the  Pant  Pratinidhi's  state 
to  the  south  and  south-west  of  ShoMpur.  They  are  stout,  hardy, 
and  well-made  mostly  of  one  bright  colour,  with  straight  horns, 
red  eyes,  and  somewhat  fierce  look,  and  an  iH  temper.  As  they 
cost  as  much  as  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100-300)  the  pair  only  the 
rich  can  afford  khildri  bullocks.  The  local  bullocks  are  mostly 
home-bred  and  are  quiet  and  tame.  Though  eaually  lasting 
anc?  patient,  the  local  bullock  is  inferior  to  the  khildri  bullock  in 
strength  and  beauty.  In  the  plough  and  in  the  cart  one  pair  of 
khildris  will  do  as  much  as  two  pairs  of  local  bullocks.  In  colon'r  the 
local  breed  is  more  mixed  and  less  bright  than  the  khildn  breed. 
They  are  much  cheaper  costing  £4  to  £10  (Rs.  40-100)  the  pair. 
The  four  remaining  breeds  are  rare.  The  lavidiii  is  valued  for  its 
size  and  appearance,  the  nidtvi  is  a  larger  species  of  lamdni,  and 
the  aorti  and  gokdki  are  admired  for  their  heads.  The  gokdki 
bullocks  are  better  suited  for  carting  than  ploughing.  The  bullocks  i 
are  usually  owned  by  husbandmen  who  use  them  chiefly  in  the  field^H 
Plough  and  cart  bullocks  are  never  sent  to  graze  with  the  villa^V^ 
herd.  During  about  ten  months  in  the  year,  from  April  to  February, 
bullocks  have  constant  work.  For  about  eight  months,  from  July 
to  February,  a  well-to-do  husbandman,  who  has  enough  lands  to 
raise  crops  in  rotation,  can  supply  his  bullocks  every  day  with  fresh 
fodder.  In  July  and  early  August  the  husbandman  feeds  them  on 
the  fresh  stalks  of  the  Attndt  or  eighty  d!iys'_;cdrt  ;  in  lato  August 
September  October  and  November  on  fresh  grass,  which,  under 
the  care  of  a  young  boy,  the  working  bullocks  are  allowed  to  graze 
three  hours  every  morning ;  in  December  January  and  part  of 
February  he  feeds  them  on  the  green  fodder  of  the  early  and 
late  crops.  During  March  April  May  and  June  the  bullocks 
are  given  dry,  stale,  fend  unnourishing  fodder.  To  keep  them  in 
strength  during  these  dry  months  working  bullocks  are  also  given 
corn  and  oil-cakes.  From  March  to  May  the  poorer  husbandmen 
who  have  not  much  field  work  take  to  cartmg.  As  SholApur 
is  the  trade  centre  for  the  Niz4m's  dominions  in  the  north  and 
north-east  and  the  Bombay  Earnatak  in  the  south  a  large  traffic, 
chiefly  in  cotton  and  wheat  giving  constant  work  to  carts,  finds 
its  way  through  and  out  of  the  district.  Carting  pays  well  and 
enables  both  the  husbandmen  and  the  bullocks  to  pass  comfort- 
ably through  the  hot  season  and  to  return  to  field  work  in  good 
strength.     In  an  ordinary  year  the  keep  of  a  bullock  costs  little. 
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Even  during  the  hot  season  a  pair  does  not  cost  more  than  lOjf. 
(Ka.  6)  a  month.  Besides  this,  if  in  re^lar  carting  work,  bullocks 
cost  3/1.  (Rs.  1  i)  a  month  for  oil  cakes  or  peiid  and  7c.  (Rs.  3^)  for 
millet  stalks  or  kadbi  and  other  fodder.  No  special  care  is  given  to 
bullook  breeding.  Bullocks  begin  to  work  when  four  years  old. 
They  are  first  yoked  to  the  lightest  field  tool  the  kitlav  or  harrow, 
then  to  the  plough  or  ndngar,  and  lastly  to  the  7710^  or  leather  bag 
which  takes  more  out  of  a  bullock  than  any  other  work.  The  kulav 
generally  requires  two  bullocks  to  draw,  the  plough,  which  runs  six  to 
twelve  inches  below  the  surface,  requires  six  to  eight  bullocks,  the 
water-bag  two  to  eight  bullocks,  and  the  cart  two  bullocks.  About 
1000  pounds  is  the  heaviest  load  one  pair  of  bullocks  can  draw  in 
a  cart.  As  the  district  is  generally  flat,  good  roads  have  lately  been 
made  and  carts  have  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  packs. 
A  few  pack-bullocks  are  used  by  Tdmbolis  or  betel-sellers,  Manyars 
or  hardware  dealrt-s,  and  other  petty  traders.  A  bullock  seldom 
lives  more  than  twenty-five  years.  About  twenty  they  become 
unfit  for  work.  Then  the  poor  generally  sell  them  to  the  butcher, 
and  the  well-to-do  keep  them  at  homo  till  they  die.  The  great 
ballock  festival  is  Pola  or  Ox  Day  which  in  Shol^pnr  falls  orf  the 
thirtieth  day  of  Shrdvan  or  July-August.  On  this  day  bullocks  are 
well  washed,  gaily  dressed,  and  richly  fed,  and  in  the  evening  they 
are  taken  to  ^he  village  deity  with  much  show  and  music. 

Cows  returned  at  101,318  are  mostly  of  local  breed.  The  cows 
are  all  sent  to  graze  daily  with  the  ^llage  herd.  At  home  milch 
cows  get  a  little  fodder  at  night  and  again  in  the  early  morning.  Cows 
not  in  milk,  get  no  fodder  till  the  month  otPaush  or  January- Febuary. 
From  Febuary  to  June,  as  the  fodder  in  the  grazing  lands  becomes 
scarcer,  the  cow's  daily  allowance  of  grass  is  each  month  raised  by 
one  bundle.  At  this  rate  in  May  and  June  they  get  five  bundles 
a  day.  In  these  months  cows  look  lean  and  miserable.  A  good 
cow  costs  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30-40)  and  an  ordinary  cow  £1  to  £2 
(Rs.  10-20).  When  about  four  years  old,  the  cow  begins  to  bear, 
and  continues  to  boar  every  year  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  At  sixteen 
she  generally  becomes  bajren  and  is  left  to  herd  with  other  cattle. 
Afi  she  gets  little  help  from  her  owner,  except  a  handful  of  millet 
Btalks  or  kadbi  and  rice  chaff  or  hhuna,  she  soon  looses  strength  and 
dies  after  two  or  three  years.  For  a  day  or  two  after  calving 
a  cow  is  generally  fed  on  Indian  millet  or  ^'oari.  To  increase  her 
milk  the  well-to-do  give  her  for  a  week  khir  or  boiled  wheat  and 
the  poor  give  <jhui)n  that  is  bdjri  boiled  unsplit  and  unhusked. 
Along  with  the  khir  or  the  ghugri  four  tonics  or  masdlda  are 
mixed,  catechu  kdth,  aloes  hoi,  rock-salt  saindhav,  and  sweet  fennel 
badishep.  Cows  are  milked  twice  a  day  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening ;  only  half  the  milk  is  taken,  the  rest  being  loft  for  the  calf. 
At  each  milking  a  good  cow  gives  aboat  six  pints  (3  nhers)  of  milk 
and  an  ordinary  cow  three  pints  ( I  \  *er«).  Two  months  after  calving 
the  supply  of  milk  falls  off  about  a  third,  and,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  months,  about  two;thirds.  At  about  eight  months  after 
calving  the  milk  ceases.  Of  the  two  chief  products  of  the  cow 
husbandmen  care  more  for  the  calves  and  other  classes  for  the  milk. 
by  whom  cow's  milk  is  specially  valued  as  the  most  wholesome  food 
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for  cLildroD.  To  husbandint^n  who  have  nothing  to  pay  for  grass, 
a  cow  in  milk  costs  about  2«.  (Ke.  1)  a  month  for  corn  and  oil-cakes ; 
to  othersj  who  have  to  pay  for  grass,  she  costs  about  4«.  (Re.  2) 
in  villages  and  fit.  (Rs.  4)  in  towns.  All  Sholiipur  Hindus  except 
the  lowest  hold  the  cow  sacred.  To  promise  holding  the  tail  of  a 
cow  is  the  most  binding  Hindu  oath.  The  cow  ia  also  considered  to 
represent  the  earth.  As  it  is  a  sin  to  sell  a  cow,  when  a  Brtihman 
wishes  to  dispose  of  one  he  exchanges  it  for  some  other  animal. 

Buffaloes  are  returned  at  55,523,  of  which  18,739  are  he  and 
36,784  are  she-buffaloes.  During  the  day  both  he  and  she-buffaloea 
are  sent  to  graze  with  the  village  herd.  He-buffaloes  are  generally 
used  for  draught  and  field  work  and  she-buffaloes  for  milk.  Their 
dullness  and  slowness  make  he-buffaloes  unpopular.  Few  except 
the  poor  own  them.  Watermen  or  Bhistis  use  them  in  carrying 
water  skins,  Mhdrs  in  carrying  fuel  and  timber,  and  poor 
husbandmen  in  carrying  millet  stalks  and  other*field  produce.  As 
they  are  neglected  from  infancy  few  he-buffaloes  are  well  formed. 
The  specially  strong  and  well  made,  which  are  kept  for  breeding, 
fetch  about  £7  \0».  (Rs.  75) ;  the  others  fetch  £1  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  10- 
25).  *  They  are  chiefly  bought  by  Devaru  Gosavis  who  sell  them 
in  the  Konkan  at  a  good  profit  She-buffaloes  are  of  two  breeds 
gavli  or  milkman's  and  deshi  or  local.  The  gavli's  or  milkman's 
she-buffaloes  have  long  horns  and  are  of  a  deep  blaclb  colour ;  the 
deshis  have  short  horns  and  are  of  a  dirty  colour.  Well-to-do 
husbandmen  keep  one  or  two  gnd  Gavlis  keep  herds  of  she-buffaloes. 
When  about  four  years  old,  a  she-buffalo  begins  to  calve,  and 
continues  to  bear  once  every  year.  She  generally  turns  barren  at 
fifteen  and  dies  at  twenty.  She-buffaloes  are  milked  twice  a  day 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  They  give  more  milk  than 
cows.  A  first  class  gavli  she-buffalo  gives  eight  to  sixteen  pints 
(4-8  shera)  at  each  milking.  As  it  gives  more  butter  than  the  cow's 
milk,  the  she-buffalo's  milk  is  much  valued,  and  sells  at  twenty- 
four  pints  (12  shers)  the  rupee.  A  denhi  she-buffalo  costs  £2  to 
£5  (Rs. 20-50);  a  gavli  she-buffalo  not  less  than  18  (Rs.80)  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  £15  (Rs.  150).  She-buffaloes  are  better  fed 
than  cows  and  cost  about  twice  as  much  to  keep.  In  towns  a  good 
she-buffalo  yielding  twelve  pints  (6  ahers)  at  a  milking  costs  £1  to 
£1  4«.  (Rs.  10-12)  a  mouth  to  keep,  and  an  ordinary  she-buffalo 
costs  12«.  (Rs.  6).  In  villages  the  cost  of  keeping  is  about  three 
quarters  less.  The  skins  of  buffaloes  are  specially  valued  as  they 
are  used  in  making  viota  or  leather  water-bags. 

Ponies,  returned  at  10,292,  are  rarely  more  than  twelve  hands 
high.  Shol4pur  is  not  now  a  good  district  for  ponies^  The 
1876  famine  and  the  1879  Aighin  war  greatly  reduced  the  number 


'  Mr.  Brougbton  (1808,  Letters  Written  in  a  Mutithk  Camp.  44-46)  writes  of  the 
Deccui  horse.  They  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Marithis.  They  are 
bred  from  Arabs  with  the  mares  of  the  country  which  are  very  small.  The  Deocams 
are  seldom  above  fonrteen  and  a  half  hands  high  and  the  best  are  often  less.  They 
are  short  in  the  barrel  and  neck  ;  have  small  well-shaped  heads  and  slim  remarkably 
well  formed  limbs ;  thev  have  generons  tempers  and  are  full  of  spirit,  and  are  said  to 
be  able  to  bear  more  fatigue  than  any  horses  in  India.  £300  to  £400  (Rs.  3000  to 
Ba.  4000)  ia  often  paid  for  a  Decconi. 
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of  good  animals.  In  tbo  largo  towns  of  Shol&pnr,  Barsi,  and 
Paudharpur,  they  are  used  both  for  riding  and  driving.  The 
Government  stud  horses  kept  at  Sfingola  are  largely  used  and 
raise  a  good  class  of  animal.  On  the  31st  March  1883,  in  the 
Government  stud  at  Sangli  were  two  very  good  Arab  stallions.  In 
1882-83  the  number  of  branded  mares  was  eighteen  and  sixty -nine 
mares  were  covered ;  the  average  yearly  cost  of  keep  for  each  stud 
horse  was  about  £23  (Rs.  230).  An  ordinary  pony  fetches  £1  to 
£3  (Rs.  10-30),  and  a  good  pony  £5  to  £10  (Rs.SO-lOO).  The 
ordinary  ponies  are  badly  cared  for,  being  left  to  graze  where 
they  can.  The  better  ponies  are  fed  on  fresh  grass  and  millet 
stalks  and  are  also  given  gram  or  other  pulse.  A  good  pony  cost* 
48.  to  16».  (Rs.  2-8)  a  month  to  keep.  During  the  three  Pandharpur 
fairs  in  Cliaitra  or  April,  A»lidd  or  July,  and  Kdrtik  or  November 
a  large  number  of  ponies  are  yearly  brought  for  sale. 

Sheep  and  Goats»  are  returned  at  425,047,  of  which  418,240  are 

'sheep  and  6807  goats.      More  than  half  the  district,  especially  the 

three  southern  sub-divisions,  Mdlsiras   Sitngola  and   Pandhar])ur, 

with    their  dry    whitish-soiled  grazing  plains  are   specially  suited 

for  rearing  sheep  and  goats.       In  these  southern  grazing  lands 

large    numbers   of    Dhangars  or  shepherds  and   Sangars  or 

blanket  weavers.      Every  flock  of  a  hundred  sheep  requires  one 

man  to  look^after   them.     Every  morning  they  are   taken  to  the 

^^lains  to  graze  and  are  brought  home  in  the  evening.     When  starting 

^Krith  his  flock,  tbo  shepherd  takes  with  him  a  long  rough  stick   to 

^Bcnock  the  pods  off  the  lj<'ihh]/,l  trees.   /To  help  him  in  guarding  the 

^PSock  from  the  attacks  of  wolves  every  shepherd  is  accompanied  by 

a  dog.      Every  flix;k  of  sheep  has  also  two  or  three  goats  to  lead 

them  to  the  grazing  lands.     At  night  the  sheep  are  sheltered  in 

pens  or  viendhdviiddn,  outside  of  the  village  close  together  in  one 

line.      They  are  fenced  all  round  with    thorns  except  a  narrow 

opening  which  at  night  is  closed  by  a   door  of  thorns.     A  sheep 

coats   5«.   to   &s.   (Rs.  2^-3).     Every   two  years  they  bear  thrice 

one  lamb  at  a  time.     Sheep  are  reared  more  for  their  wool  than 

lor  their  milk.     Twice  every  year,  in  March  and  again  in  July, 

leir  wool  is  cut.     If  black,  it  is  sold  to  Sangars  or  blanket  weavers 

kt  6d.  a  pound  (2  ahers  the  rupee)  and  of  mixed  black  and  white  at 

Sd.  a  pound  (24  shers  the  rupee).     At  each  shearing  100  fleeces  are 

rorth  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  that  is  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  year.     To  keep  a 

flock  of  100  sheep  costs  about  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  a  year  for  grass  and  £5 

(Rs.  50)  for  a  man  to  look  after  them;  that  is  a  yearly  cost  of  about  1 «. 

6d,  (12  as.)  a  head.  Sheep's  dung  is  much  valued  for  field  manure,  but 

as  the  sheep-owners  are  generally  well-to-do  landholders,  they  use 

it  in  their  own  garden  lands  and  seldom  either  sell  it  or  pen  their 

sheep  in  other  men's  lands.     The  bulk  of  the  people  eat  mutton,  but 

few  of  them  can  afford  it  except  on  great  days.     Rams  with  twisted 

horns,  called  edhi^,  are  much  valued  for  fighting ;  the  strongest 

fetch  as  much  as  £2  (Rs.  20)  each.     The  poorer  classes  who  cannot 

afford  to  keep  a  cow,  keep  she-goats,  chiefly  for  their  milk.     In 

her  second  year  a  she-goat  generally  bears  two  or  three,  sometimes 

one  and  occasionally  as  many  as  four  kids.      As  she  mostly  lives 

on  tree  leaves,  a  she-goat  costs  little  to  keep,    A  she-goat  fetches 
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4i(.  to  12».  (Rs.2.G)  and  ahe-goat  4«.to88.  (Rs.  2-4).  Goat's  milk 
is  drunk  in  spleen  and  liver  complaiuts,  and  is  rubbed  on  the  bands 
and  feet  to  cure  sleeplessness. 

Asses,  returned  at  4480,  are  kept  as  beasts  of  burden  by  Beld^ 
or  quarrymen  and  Kumbhdrs  or  potters.  They  carry  a  load  of 
about  128  pounds  (4  mans).  An  ass  costs  about  £1  (Ra  10)  to 
buy  and  almost  nothing  to  keep  as  they  are  left  to  pick  what  they 
can.  Asses'  milk  is  sometimes  given  to  weak  chilaren.  Camels, 
returned  at  forty-two,  are  kept  by  MnsalmAn  traders  to  carry  loads. 
They  are  not  reared  in  the  district  and  vary  in  price  from  £4  to  £10 
(Rs.40-100).  Pigs  returned  at  180,  are  kept  and  eaten  by  Yaddars 
or  earth  workers.  There  are  two  varieties  of  dog,  the  common 
smooth-haired  village  dog  and  a  long-haired  shepherd's  dog,  a  fierce 
and  bravo  animal,  which  is  kept  by  Dhangars  and  sometimes  by 
husbandmen. 

Fowls  are  reared  by  Mardth/is,  Musalmfins,  ^fhdrs,  and  Mdngs. 
Two  varieties  of  fowl  are  reared  the  small  local  or  deahi  and  the 
larger  kalain,  that  is  big  bird  also  known  as  surli  because  apparently 
imported  through  Surat.  Of  the  common  fowl  the  black-bonea 
ana  the  ruflfle-feathered  are  found  in  Sholiipnr,  and  the  ruffle- 
feathered  is  unusually  common.  Fowls  are  eaten  on  holidays 
by  the  low  casto  poor  Hindus  and  sacrificed  to  gods  in  fulfilment  of 
vows.  The  price  of  a  hen  varies  from  Is.  (8  as.)  in  towr^  to  6(/.  (4  a«.) 
in  the  country  parts.  A  hen  lays  forty  to  eighty  eggs  in  a  year.  She 
does  not  go  on  laying  at  r^ular  intervals,  but  has  fits  of  lapng, 
which  last  ten  to  twelve  days  and  are  separated  by  intervals  of 
four  to  six  weeks.  In  Shol^pur  and  other  large  towns  eggs  are 
sold  at  4ld.  (3  as.)  the  dozen,  and  in  villages  at  about  2\d.  (14  a«.) 

The  treeless  plains  of  Sholapur  have  no  cover  deep  enough  for 
tigers,  panthers,  or  bears.  The  Wolf  Idndga  Canis  paltipes,  is  found 
throughout  the  district,  and  has  g^-eatly  increased  in  numbers  since 
BO  large  an  area  has  been  set  apart  as  forest  land.  The  Jackal, 
koiha  Canis  aureus  and  the  Grey  Fox  Jthokad  or  lovtri  Vulpes 
bengalensi.s,  are  common  everywhere.  The  Wild  Boar  dukar 
Sus  indicus  is  common,  specially  in  K^rmfila.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago  Karmdla  was  the  favourite  meeting  place  of  the  Deccan 
hunt.  The  spread  of  tillage  afterwards  made  wild  pig  scarce,  bat 
of  late  they  have  again  rapidly  increased.  Of  Deer  the  only  species 
are  the  Indian  Antelope  or  haran  and  the  Ravine  Deer  or  chiUdra. 
The  1876-77  famine  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  antelope. 
Ravine  doer  aj-o  rare.  Tho  Alligator  sitfar  Crocodilus  palnstris,  is 
fairly  common  in  both  the  Bhinia  and  tsina  Of  smaller  animals 
the  Hare  aassa  is  very  common.  Tho  Ape  vanar  Presbytis  cntellus 
is  occasionally  seen.  lu  1882  an  Otter  ptfji  munjur  Lutra  nair,  was 
killed  on  the  Ekruk  lake  about  five  miles  north  of  Sholdpur. 

'  The  Bhima,  Nira,  Mdn,  and  Sina  and  tho  larger  reservoirs  and 
ponds  are  fished  almost  throughout  the  year.  During  the  rains 
most  of  the  streams  are  full  of  fish,  but  during  the  dry  season  fish 
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are  found  only  in  pools  or  doha.     In  SholApur  there  is  little  large 

demand  for  fish.     In  1881-82  the  right  of  fishing  the  Ekmk  lake 

close  to  the  city  of  Sholdpur  fetched  only  £2  Ss.  (lis.  24).     Besidoa 

at  the  Ekruk  lake,  the  only  other  restrictions  on  fishing  in  Sholdpur 

are  on  the  Bhima  near  Pandharpnr  where  the  BrAhmans  object  to  it, 

and  at  Mdchnur  about  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Paudharpur,  where 

a  priest  or  gurav  prevents  it.     According  to   the   local  Bhois  or 

fishermen    fish   breed   between   May  and  the    end  of  September. 

Except  the  maral  which  spawns  in  the  hot  weather  in  deep  water, 

almost  all  fish  breed  during  the  rains,  when  the  waters  are  swollen 

and    muddy   and    netting     cannot    be    carried    on.      The    chief 

fishing  classes  are  Mardtha   Bhois,  KAche  Bhois,  Monjago  Bhois, 

and  Kiigdi  Bhois.     Besides  these  hereditary  fishers,   Chdmbhirs, 

Kolis,  Kunbis,  Mardthas,  Parits,  Rdmoshis,  Tdmbolis,  Vaddars,  and 

perhaps  all  other  classes  except  Brdbmans,  Lingdyats,  Vdnis,  and 

Sondrs,  often  catch«fish  for  food.     Even  among  Brdhmans  fishermen 

are    sometimes   found.      The    Brdhman    proprietor    or  jdgirddr  of 

Amba   in    Pandharpur,   was   a  keen  and  successful  fisher.      Few 

even  of  the  hereditary  fishers  live  solely  by  fishing.     The  Mardtha 

Bhois    are  perhaps   the   most  persistent  fishers   and   oven    they, 

besides  catching  fish,  are    husbandmen,  litter-bearers,  and    petty 

shopkeepers  selling  parched  gram   and  other  grain.     The  Kdche 

Bhois    fish   during   the  rains,    and   during  the  dry   season   raise 

river-bed   crops    of    cucumbers,    water    and    musk    melons,    and 

brinjals.     The  Menjage  Bhois  are  a  wandering  tribe  who  live  in  the 

^nllages  bordering  on  the  Mdn  in  Sdn^Ia  in  the  south-west  of  the 

^^strict  and  in  Pandharpur.     They  go  from  village  to  vUlage  begging 

and  playing  on  a  tabor  or  daur.     They   tie  small  wooden  ploughs 

round   their  necks  and  bind  iron  chains  i-ound  their  wrists.     They 

are  followed  by  their  women  and  beg  in  plaintive  tones,  praying 

for  money  as  Government  have  fined  them  and  they  must  collect 

the  amount     Though  they  beg  Menjage  Bhois  are  fairly  off  and 

Haarry  on    a  large  trade  in  he-bufFaloes.       They    bring  flocks  of 

^Be-butfaloes  from  ELhdudesh  and  Mdlwa  and  sell  them  in  Southern 

^india  where  they  ai'o  much  used  in  field  work.     Bdgdi  Bhois  are 

also  wanderers  who,   during  the  dry  season,  move  from  village  to 

village,  live  outside  of  the  village,  and  earn  a  living  by  darning 

country  blankets.     They  carry  big  nets  and  catch  fish  wherever 

they  have  a  chance.     Of  late  the  Bhois  seem  to  have  found  that 

their  indiscriminate  fishing  is  reducing  the  stock  of  fish.     In  a  caste 

meeting  held  in  1882,  they  passed  a  rule  forbidding  viaral  fishing 

between  April  and  June,  when  the  maral  are  believed  to  breed.     Any 

Bhoi,  who  breaks  this  rule,  is  fined  58.  (Rs.2J)  for  each  offence.  Bhois 

are  feared  as  magicians.     Some  of  them  are  believed  to  have  power  to 

keep  fish  out  of  their  neighbours'  nets  and  force  them  into  their  own. 

Angling  is  dangerous  as  to  destroy  the  angler  evil  spirits  sometimes 

take  the  bait  in  the  form  of  a  fish.     From  this  danger  the  Bhois'  net  is 

free  because  as  the  Bhoi  makes  his  net  at  all  hours  of  the  day  some 

meshes  must  be  knotted  at  such  lucky  moments  as  to  make  the  net 

fiend-proof. 

Fish  are  generally  caught  in  one  of  three  ways,  in  basket  traps, 
in  bag-nets,  and  by  poisoning  pools.     la  catching  fikh  most  Bhois, 
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especially  Mardtha  Bhois  use  nets,  and  the  Kolis  the  hook  and  line. 
Other  classes  use  basket  traps  or  poison  pools.  The  basket  trap 
is  set  almost  upright  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid  or  waterfall  and  left 
for  the  whole  night.  Hardly  any  fish  that  gets  into  a  basket  trap 
can  oscape.  In  poisoning  poola  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  hingan 
Balanites  a^gyptiaca,  and  the  milk  of  the  milkbush  are  used.  In 
both  cases  the  leaves  and  tender  branches  are  ground  into  palp 
and  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  pool.  Ten  nets  are  used  in  Sholapur. 
Of  these  three  are  plunge-nets  or  pagirs,  the  narki,  savki,  and  kaner; 
three  are  drag-nets,  the  pandi,  nirdche-jdle,  and  pharak-jdle;  and  fonr 
are  stationary  nets  the  kkavri,  iatti,  hotki,  and  bhiue  or  kandale.  Of 
the  plunge  nets  the  Karki  and  i>avhi  are  used  by  Mardtha  Bhois  and 
the  hotki  and  of  the  stationary  nets  the  hhwse  or  kanddle  are  used 
by  Bdgdi  Bhois.  Of  the  plunge  nets  the  ttarki  is  a  heavy  casting 
net  of  strong  cord  with  moshes  throe  or  four  inches  wide.  It  is 
worked  or  drawn  mouth  foremost.  A  cord,  passing  through  its 
meshes  at  the  enter  diameter,  is  drawn  through  a  mouth  which 
makes  the  inner  diameter  and  is  pulled  turning  the  net  into  a  bag. 
Unless  when  the  Bhoi  sees  a  fish  in  deep  water  and  throws  the  net 
ovet  it,  the  narki  is  used  only  in  low  water  and  in  the  dry  season. 
Fish  ten  to  twelve  pounds  in  weight  are  often  caught  in  this  net. 
The  fiavki,  five  to  ten  feet  square,  is  conical  in  shape,  and  has 
small  meshes  of  fine  cord.  All  round  inside  the  rim  \^/  has  pockets 
and  lead-sinks  along  the  rim.  It  is  used  in  muddy  water  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  The  kaner  differs  little  from  the  savki  except 
that  its  meshes  are  larger  abtut  half  an  inch  wide.  Of  the  drag- 
nets the  pandi  is  used  in  water,  six  to  seven  feet  deep  and  as  much 
wide.  Its  length  varies  with  the  breadth  of  the  stream.  Its  meshes 
are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  A  cord  passed  along  the 
upper  edge  of  the  net  is  held  on  both  banks  by  two  or  more  men 
who  either  wade  or  float.  The  bottom  of  the  net  is  dragged  along 
the  bottom  of  tho  stream  and  has  pockets  and  lead  sinks.  This  net  _ 
is  used  in  muddy  water,  chiefly  during  the  rains.  The  nirdch-e-jdU  ■ 
is  like  the  pandi  except  that  it  is  heavier  and  reciaires  ten  to  fifteen  ' 
men  to  work  it  It  is  eight  to  ten  feet  wide  and  often  more  than 
fifty  feet  long.  Its  meshes  are  about  half  an  inch  wide.  It  has 
no  lead-sinks  and  has  only  one  pocket  in  tho  middle  of  the  lower 
margin.  Two  cords,  of  which  one  passes  through  the  meshes  of 
the  upper  margin  and  the  other  through  those  of  the  lower  margin, 
are  tied  to  two  poles  held  upright  one  on  each  bank,  and  the 
poles  are  carried  along  the  banks,  keeping  the  net  at  the  stretch. 
This  net  is  used  in  December  and  January.  The  pharak-jdle  is 
conical  in  shape  and  is  worked  by  two  men.  Its  mesh  is  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  It  has  pockets  all  round  and  pieces  of  lead  tied 
to  the  lower  margin.  To  keep  it  tight  dry  gourd  floata  are  tied 
along  the  upper  edge.  This  net  may  be  either  dragged  along  the 
bottom  by  two  men  or  worked  as  a  plunge-net.  It  is  nsed  in  the 
dry  season  in  shallow  water.  Of  the  stationary  nets  which  are  set  _ 
for  a  night  or  for  twenty-four  hours  the  khavri  is  a  bag-net  used  in  I 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  •  It  is  left  all  night.  It  ia 
funnel-shaped  and  at  the  mouth  is  several  feet  in  diameter.  The 
net  IB  set  with  the  mouth  against  the  current  kept  open  by  two  posts 
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one  on  either  side.  The  water  rashes  through  the  mouth  and  tho 
fish  passes  through  a  ring  which  has  a  uet-septnm  with  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre.  As  tho  not-septura  of  tho  ring  prevents  it  from  return- 
ing, the  fish  is  caught  in  the  further  end  of  the  funnel  which  is  tied. 
In  the  morning  the  fisherman  comes,  opens  the  lower  end,  empties 
the  bag,  ties  tho  end,  and  again  sets  the  net.  Like  tho  basket  trap 
the  tatti  is  set  almost  npriglit  at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall  and  left  for 
the  whole  night.  The  botki  is  two  or  three  feet  wide  and  of  varying 
length  and  fine  meshes.     lb  has  no  pockets.     To  weight  it  down 

Sieces  of  tiles  are  tied  at  the  bottom  and  to  make  it  float  pieces  of 
ry  gonrd  or  light  reed  are  tied  along  its  upper  margin.  The  net 
is  kept  floating  erect  across  a  shallow  stream.  One  or  two  men  go 
ahead  and  splash  the  water,  making  it  muddy.  Tho  fish  are 
frightened  and  rush  headlong  into  the  not.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
catching  small  fish  in  low  wat«r  during  tho  dry  season.  The  bhuae 
or  kttndale  differs  little  from  the  botki  except  that  it  is  wider  and 
has  larger  meshes.  Besides  these  nets  the  ghile  or  pelvi  is  a  net 
tied  to  a  triangular  frame  of  bamboos  and  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  European  shrimping  net.  Besides  by  basket  traps,  by 
bag-nets,  and  by  poisoning  the  water,  fish  are  caught  in  two  other 
ways.  One  way  is  to  put  under  water  an  earthen  pot  with  bread  in 
it.  A  man  stands  by  watching.  As  soon  as  a  fish  enters  the  pot, 
he  throws  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot  and  lifts  it  out 
of  the  water.  This  answers  only  in  shallow  streams.  In  the  other 
device  which  is  called  vetha,  a  cord  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long  is 
decked  with  branches  of  riirp  twigs,  o«e  or  two  inches  apart.  Two 
men  go  to  the  water  side  each  taking  one  end  of  the  cord.  One 
man  stands  on  the  bank  and  the  other  goes  waist-deep  into  the 
water.  Then  both  move  down  the  stream  slowly  dragging  tho  cord 
along  tho  bottom  and  starting  tho  fish  who  swim  in  front.  The 
man  in  the  water  goes  a  little  faster  than  the  man  on  shore  till  they 
come  to  a  place  where  two  other  men  are  standing  by  the  water 
edge  each  holding  one  end  of  a  waistcloth  about  fifteen  feet  long. 
The  waistcloth  is  hold  open  and  is  stretched  a  few  inches  above  the 
sorface  of  the  water  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the  direction  from 
whieh  the  men  with  the  string  come.  When  they  draw  near  the 
cloth  the  men  with  the  string  of  nim  tufts  splash  the  water,  and 
the  frightened  fish  leap  out  of  the  water  and  are  caught  on  the 
cloth.  Flat  stones  three  to  four  inches  long  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  nim  tufts.  This  device  is  peculiar  to  tho  Koha  It 
answers  only  when  the  water  is  low. 

Except  by  Brahmans  Lingdyats,  Vdnis,  Mdrwdris,  and  PAnchdl 
Sondrs  fish  are  eaten  by  almost  all  classes.  The  Bhois  beheve 
that  pills  made  of  floor  mixed  with  the  slime  on  tho  body  of  the  ahir 
Anguilla  bengalensis,  especially  if  made  up  on  a  Saturday,  cure  im- 
potency.  These  pills  fetch  a  considerable  price  in  the  Pandharpor 
market.  The  stone  found  in  the  brain  of  the  maral  Ophiocephalus 
marulius  is  believed  to  cure  blindness,  and  a  clove  kept  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  the  lambda  Labeo  fimbriatns  to  cure  cataract. 

The  following  fish  are  found  in  the  Bhima  near  Pandharpur:  Alkut 
or  ]paluchi  Chela   clupeoides,    ahir   Anguilla  bengalensis,  chondgi 
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Bnrbiis  ticto,  chdlat  or  hhadyi  Notoptcrus  kapirat^  chikni  or  mnra 
of  two  species,  Lepidocephalicthys  thermalis  witli  longitudinal  dark 
stripes  along  the  dorsum,  and  Nemacheilicthya  ruppelli  with  dark 
stripes  from  the  dorsal  to  the  lateral  line,  dakhu  or  dokda  Ophiooe- 
phalus  striatas,  ildndvan  or  kanheri  Rasbora  daniconios,  gdnde-chiri 
or  jhdnjda  Ambassis  nama,  ghoijra  Rita  pavimentata,  gud-ddni  or 
tepdi  Kohtee  cotio,  gvgli  Callichroua  biraacalatus,  kdla  gugli  Calli-  - 
chrous  malabaricns,  kdla  ehengal  Macrones  coraala,  kanoshi  Labeo 
calbasu,  kavddsha  Labeo  kawras,  khurpa  or  khurbi  Gobius  gioris, 
khudra  Barbas  neilli,  koUuhi  Barbus  koliis,  kurdu  or  katdma  Rita 
haatata,  kutra  or  ehitiiru  Belone  cancila,  loli  Cirrhina  falugee,  tnaral 
of  two  species  Ophiocephalus  marulius  and  leucopunctatus,  ma*la 
Barbus  jerdoni,  nakta  Labeo  nukta,  pdngat  Barbus  dobsoni,  pAeA 
gudadu  Rohtee  vigorsii,  pitule  or  nibar-hadi  Barbus  sarana,  t>a 
Labeo  boggat,  shengal  Macrones  seenghnla,  shingdta  or  aonkatd, 
Macrones  cavasius,  gJiivda  or  varghivda  Wallago  attu,  tdmhda  Labeo 
fimbriatus,  tdmhti  or  karoti  Labeo  potail,  tharota  Ba^rius  yarrellii, 
vdmb  Mustacembalus  armatus,  and  vdyadi  or  6a/4«t  Pseudoutropiua 
taakree.  Besides  these  thirty -eight  fish  fourteen  have  been  found  but 
not  identified  :  The  ambli,  called  pxura  in  Poena,  is  a  small  fish  not 
growing  more  than  two  to  three  inches  long.  It  has  two  pectoral  fins 
and  one  small  dorsal  and  is  red  in  the  fins  and  in  the  ventral  region. 
Its  body  is  cream-white.  The  hobri  is  a  small  fish.  The  gdgar,  called 
gegar  in  Poena,  is  found  during  the  dry  weather.  Th5  icJnia,  called 
ichka  or  ichki  in  Poena,  is  a  small  fish  found  only  during  the  raina. 
It  has  a  pair  of  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  and  one  dorsaL  It  has 
mottled  spots  on  the  body  and  its  ossicular  rays  of  the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  are  sharp  and  inflict  wounds  which  cause  acute  inflam- 
mation. The  jhinga  is  a  small  fish.  The  jhora  exiled  jhivra  in  Poona, 
is  also  a  small  fish.  The  kdvli,  called  phekin  in  Poona,  grows  to 
about  five  to  six  inches  and  is  broad  for  its  length.  It  has  two 
pectoral  and  two  ventral  fins  and  one  dorsal.  The  lona  is  a  small 
fish  not  found  in  Poona.  The  padalae  is  like  the  nhivda  but  darker. 
It  has  no  scales  and  has  a  round  face.  It  has  hair  above  the  lip, 
a  pair  of  ventral  fins  and  also  a  dorsal  ossicular  fin.  Its  pectoral 
fins  are  "strong  and  ossicular.  The  pargim  or  khudra  is  said  to  be  a 
small  variety  of  the  khudra  Barbus  neilli.  The  plioldii,  a  small  fish 
not  found  in  Poona,  has  two  small  pectoral  fins.  The  piturdi,  a 
small  fish  not  found  in  Poona,  has  a  pair  of  pectoral,  ventral,  and 
anal  fins  and  one  dorsal  fin,  and  three  to  four  dark  cross  stripes 
from  the  dorsal  to  the  lateral  line.  The  vdvns  is  like  the  khudra 
but  grows  much  larger.  It  is  not  found  in  Poona.  It  has  two 
pectoral,  two  ventral,  two  anal  fins,  and  one  dorsal  fin.  The  valanj,  a 
big  fish  more  than  a  foot  long,  found  in  Poona,  is  of  two  varieties, 
bekar  with  ossicular  dorsal  fins  and  ehilan  with  cartilaginoua  dorsal 
fins. 

A  list  of  ShoMpur  birds  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


PEOPLE. 

AccoBDiKO  to  the  1881  consns  the  population  of  the  district  was 

582,487  or  128'84  to  the  square  mile.     Of  these  Hindus  numbered 

537.633  or  9229   per  cent ;  Musalmdns    43,967  or  7-34  per  cent ; 

Christians  625  or  O'lO  per  cent ;  Parsis  157  or  0'02  per  cent ;  J[pw3 

Sikhs  8;  and  Buddhist  1.     The  percenta)?e  of  males  on  the  total 

opnlation    was   50'61   and  of  females  49"38.     The   corresponding 

returns  for  1872  were  a  total  of  719,375  or  159-89  to  the  square 

mile  of  whonf  Hindus  numbered  668,031  or  92'86  per  cent;  Musal- 

uiAus  50,858  or  706  per  cent ;  Christians  386  or  005  per  cent ; 

^^iirsia  66;  and  Others   34.     Compared  with  the    1872   returns  the 

^B881  returns  showed  a  decrease  of  136,888  or  1902  per  cent  which  is 

^Hue  to  the  mortality  and  emigration  during  the  famine  of  1876-77. 

W  Of  582,487  the  whole  population  490,627  or  8422  per  cent  were 
bom  in  the  district.  Of  the  91,860  who  were  not  born  in  the  dis- 
trict 39,977  were  bom  in  the  Nizam's  coontry ;  15,018  in  the 
Sonthem  Maratha  States;  12,365  in  SAtAra ;  9547  in  Poena;  4088 
in  Ahmadnagar ;  3834  in  Bijdpur ;  1134  in  the  Konkan  districts; 
838  in   Madras ;  820  in  the  Riijputdna  States  ;  694  in  Gnjardt ;  630 

^■fai  Belgaum  ;  580  iu  Bombay  ;  322  in  KhAndesh  ;  304  in  DharwAr ; 

^■23  in  Niisik  ;  134  in  Goa,  Diu  and  Daman ;  99  in  Sind  ;  28  in  Kanara ; 

^H035  in  other  parts  of  India ;  and  190  outside  of  India. 

Of  582,487  the  total  population  472.047  (238,359  males,  233,688 
females)  or  8104  per  cent  spoke  Mardthi.  Of  the  remaining 
1 10,440  persons,  45,824  or  7  80  per  cent  spoke  Hindustani ;  41,204 
or  707  per  cent  spoke  Kdnarese ;  15,876  or  2'72  per  cent  spoke 
Telugu;  4789  or  082  per  ccnl  spoke  GujarAti;  2165  or  037  percent 

l^spoite  Aldrwdri ;  231  or  003  per  cent  spoke  English ;  134  or  002 

Ifcer  cent  spoke  Portugnese-Konkani  or  Godnese;  91  spoke  Tamil; 

^■7  spoke  Arabic ;  33  spoko  Hindi ;  9  spoke  Persian  ;  2  spoke  French ; 

^^  spoke  Sindhi ;  and  one  spoke  Chinese. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  each 
eligious  class  according  to  sex  at  different  ages,  with,  at  each 
ige  the  percentage,  on  tl\e  total  population  of  the  same  sex  and 
ligiou.  The  columns  refen-ing  to  the  total  population  omit 
ligious  distinctions  but  show  the  difibrence  of  sex :, 
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Marriage.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 

district  who  are  nnmarried,  married  andVidowed  : 
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According  to  occupntion  t)ie  1881  census  returns  divide  thepopn- 

■lation  into  six  classes  : 
I    I. — In  OoTerament  Service,  Learned  Professious,  Literature  and  Arts  11,552 
or  1'98  piT  cent. 
n. — In  Houae  Service  6868  or  ri7  per  cent. 
m. — In  Trade  and  Commerce  5938  or  r04  per  cent 
IV.— In  Agriculture  210,667  o'r  361C  {lercent. 

(v.— In  Crafts  and  Industries  60,962  or  1046  per  cent. 
VL^In  Indefinite  and  Unproductive  Occupation,  including  children,  286,510 
or  4918  per  cent. 
According  to  the  1881    census   of  97,882  houses,  81,203  were 
ccupicd  and  16,679  were  empty.     The  total  gave  an  average  of 
r65  huuses  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  81,203  occupied  houses  an 
verage  of  7*17  inmates  to  each  house. 
According  to  the  1881   census,  six  towns  had  more  tlian  5000 
and  three   of  the  six  had  more  than   10,000  people.     Excluding 
^^Lese  six  towns  which  together  numbered  109,885  or    18  86  per 
^gcent  of  the  population  the  472,602  inhabitants  of  Sholapur  were 
^^distributed  over  706  villages  giving  an  average  of  one  village  for 
^^6  40  square  miles,  and  of  66940  people  to  each  village.     Of  the 
Hr06  villages  83  had  less  than  100  people,  78  between  100  and  200, 
^^43  between  200  and  500,  230  between  500  and  1000,  96  between 
1000  and  2000,  16  between  2000  and  3000,  and  10  between  3000 
and  5000. 

Bra'hmans'  according  tothelSSl  census  included thirteenclossea 
with  a  strength  of  26,979  or  6"01  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 
~lie  details  are : 
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Deshasths,  or  Desh  that  is  either  Plain  or  Local  Brfihmans,  are 
rotumecl  as  numbering  23,360  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district. 
They  are  old  settlers  in  the  district  and  have  no^ tradition  or  memory 
of  any  earlier  borne.  They  are  divided  into  Ashvalayans,  K^nvs, 
and  Yajusshikliis  or  Madhyandins,  who  eat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry.  Among  the  members  of  the  same  section  intermarriage 
cannot  take  place  if  the  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  the  same. 
Their  surnames  are  Ard,Jho,  Dandvate,  DeshpAnde,  Gat4de,  Gore, 
Guljdr,  Kdle,  KAude,  Konkne,  Tilthe,  and  Thite.  Persons  bearing 
the  aamo  surname  cannot  intermarry  nnless  the  surname  is  only 
an  office  or  calling  name.  Thus  a  Deshp^nde  of  one  village  can  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Deshpfinde  of  another  v^illage  pro- 
vided their  family  stocks  are  different.  The  names  ifi  common  use 
among  men  are  Anant,  Bandoba,  Bhagvant,  Bindo,  Gindo,  Krishnd- 
chdrya,  Malhdr,  Narhari,  Shiimraj,  Tiniaji,  Venimddhav,  and 
YamAji ;  and  among  womeu,  Gita,Koyna,  Krishna,  Lakshmi,  Uddha, 
Rdhi,  Sarasvati,  and  Satyabhama.  They  are  generally  dark  with 
regular  features,  but  are  rougher,  hardier,  and  less  acute  than 
Konkanastli  Brahmaus.  The  women, like  themen,  are  dark  and  rough, 
and  not  so  goodlooking  as  the  Konkanasth  women.  They  speak  a 
broad-toned  MarAthi  with  a  dniwl  and  without  the  Konkanasth  nasal 
twang.^  Deshasth  BrAhmanslive  in  houses  of  the  better  sort  one  or 
more  storeys  high  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  and  flat  roofs. 
Almost  all  the  houses  are  built  round  an  open  square  or  chauk  on 
one  side  of  wkich  in  the  upper  storey  is  tlio  kitchen  and  underneath 
it  the  cattle  shed.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall  near  the  kitchen  door 
are  the  house  gods,  near  whom  an  oil  lamp  is  kept  constantly 
burning.  Their  house  goods  include  copper  and  brass  pots  and 
pans,  plates,  ladles,  and  cups,  also  cots,  bedding,  and  quilts.  They 
generally  have  no  servants,  the  women  of  the  house  doing  all  the 
work.  Those  who  have  fields  keep  cattle  but  families  with  fields 
and  cattle  are  unusual.  They  have  no  pet  animals  or  birds  and  are 
a  thrifty  careful  people.  They  are  vegetarians,  whose  staple  food 
is  millet  bread,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  are  extremely 
fond  of  spices  and  chillies.  They  are  great  eaters  but  are  not 
skilful  cooks.     They  serve  their  food  without  neatness  or  finish  and 


1  For  DO,  niUik,  ndAUa  u  colloqniiilly  used  ;  ioriaratitt,  holatdt,  And  jdtdt  they  wy 
iaratet.  Mat,  utd  jdtet ;  for  hdlanlJInUior  ia  iu  cliildbcMl,  kotloni  jliiili ;  lor  ajdri  (the or 
■iok  nyla  aJie  ;  {or^jairl,  millet,  ddne  ;  for  wheat  bread,  tulxla  ;  for  eutai  monnung 
tpmla  I  for  over  or  iample,  vdU ;  and  for  chikhal  or  filtli,  cluktiot. 
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have  seldom  any  delicacies,  Thoy  like  coarse  sugar  better  than 
fine  sugar  because  coarse  sugar  is  sweet«r.  Some  use  the  charcoal 
of  the  castor  oil  plant  and  others  use  cow's  nrine  as  a  spice.  Their 
chief  holiday  dishes  are  gram  cakes  or  puranpolig  and  sugared  and 
spiced  milk.  Except  the  Shakts  or  worshippers  of  female  energies 
they  do  not  use  liquor,  and  few  of  them  either  smoke  tobacco  or 
hemp,  or  drink  hemp  water.  SnuS-taking  and  tobacco-chewing 
is  common  and  betel-eating  is  universal.  The  men  wear  the  top- 
knot and  the  moustache,  but  neither  the  beard  nor  the  whiskers. 
They  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  a  waistcoat  ot  a  coat,  a  headscarf  or 
turban,  a  shouldercloth,  and  shoes  or  sandals.  Except  in  public  the 
shouldcrcloth  takes  the  place  of  the  coat  and  waistcoat.  The 
women  dress  in  the  backed  bodice  and  the  full  Mardtha  robe  with 
the  skirt  drawn  back  between  the  feet  and  tucked  in  at  the  waist 
behind.  They  mark  their  brows  with  a  large  red  circle  and  braid 
the  hair  into  a  coil  Kke  a  scorpion's  tail.  They  generally  wear  false 
hair  but  do  not  deck  it  with  flowers.  They  do  not  dress  with  taste 
or  show  any  liking  for  gay  colours.  They  have  rich  clothes  in  store 
many  of  which  have  been  handed  down  two  or  three  generations. 
As  a  class  they  are  indolent,  and  untidy,  but  thrifty  and  hospitakle, 
^bcd  franker  and  less  cunning  than  Konkanasths.  Their  slovenliness 
^^Uid  dullness  have  given  them  the  name  of  dlidmyds  or  dhdmganda, 
^Hiat  is  stay-at]homes.  Tliey  are  writers,  bankers,  moneylenders  and 
^^hangers,  traders,  medical  practitioners,  landholders,  priests,  and 
beggars.  They  claim  to  be  superior  to  all  Bnihmans,  professing  to 
look  down  on  the  Konkanasths  as  PaAshui-dm's  creation  or  srishti. 
They  associate  freely  with  Konkanasths  and  Karhad^,  and  eat  with 
them,  but  except  in  a  few  cases  do  not  marry  with  them.  Some 
are  Sm&rts  or  followers  of  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  and  the 
universe  are  the  same,  and  others  are  Bh&gvats  who  hold  that  the 
soul  and  universe  are  distinct.  The  members  of  both  sects  worship 
all  Brahmunic    gods   and    goddesses,  and  keep  the  ordinary  fasts 

Eld  festivals.  Their  priests  belong  to  their  own  CEiste.  They  make 
Igrimages  to  Alandi,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gaya,  Jejuri,  Mathnra, 
isik,  Pandharpur,  Rameshvar,  and  Tuljipur.  They  believe  in 
rcery.  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
and  consult  oracles.  They  always  have  their  horoscopes  cast,  and 
when  anything  goes  wrong  they  either  consult  their  horoscopes  or  go 
to  an  astrologer.  They  have  house  gods  and  goddesses,  goddesses 
beingmore  frequently  worshipped-  Some  of  the  goddesses  Karamma, 
Sahadevi,  Shakambari,  and  Yallamma,  seem  to  point  to  a  Dravidian 
that  ia  an  eastern  or  a  southern  origin.  In  social  matters  they  belong 
to  the  great  local  community  of  Brdhmans  which  includes  the  members 
of  the  Chitpdvan,  Deshasth,  Devrukha,  and  Karh&da  castes.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  rising  class. 

Deyrukha  Bra'hmans,   of  whom    there  is  only  one   family 
of  eight  returned  from  Mdlsiras,  are  immigrants  from  Devmkh  in 
^Ratndgiri.     They  have  no  subdivisions  and  their  family  stocks  or 
otras  are  Atri,  Jdmadagnya,  and  Kishyap.      Their  surnames   are 
jTosbi,  Mule,  and  Padval.      Sameness  of    stock   not  sameness  of 
rnamc  bars  marriage.     In  house,  dress,  food,  and  qustoms  they  do 
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not  differ  from  DcHhastbs.  They  are  either  Smarts  or  Bhagvata, 
keep  all  Brdhwauic  fasts  and  festivals,  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Benares,  Jejnri,  Ndaik,  and  Pandharpur,.  Thej  believe  in  Borcery 
and  witchcraft,  and  consult  oracles.  They  form  part  of  the  great 
Brahman  community,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of"  local 
Deahasths,  Chitpavans,  Kerbad^,  and  Devrukh&s.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

Oolaks  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty-eight  and  as  found  only 
Sarsi  and  in   Pandharpur.     They  say  they  are  Oovardhan  Br^h- 


m 


mans,  and  that  they  are  considered  degraded  because  their  ancestors 
instead   of   rearing  cows.  Bold  them  and  lived  on  the  proceeds.' 
They  say  they  came   to   Sholapur  from   Parali  VaijnAth   in   the 
Konkan  about  fifty  years  ago  in  search  of  work.     They  are  divided 
into  Mund,  Pund,  and  Rand  Golaks  who  cat  together  bat  do  not 
intermarry.     Of  these  the  Mund  Ckilaks  are  said  to  be  the  offspring 
of  widows  whose  heads  have  been  shaved ;  the  Runds  the  offspring 
of  widows  who  became  pregnant  within   a  year  of  their  husband's 
death,   and   the    Rands   of   widows   whose   heads   have   not   been 
shaved.     The  names  of  their  family  stocks  or  golra«  are  Bharadv&j, 
Bhargav,  K&shyap,   Kansik,   Sdnkhy&yan,  Vasishth  and  Vats ;  and 
their  surnames  are  Aldte,      te,  Avte,  K^kde,  KoIsuro,  Mandvale, 
NAchne,  Pdchpore,  Polddo,  Rishi,  and  Supnekar.     Persons  bearing 
the  same  stock   name   and    the   same   surname  canntjt  intermarry. 
They  look  like  Deshasths,  and  differ  little  from  Dcshasths  in  speech 
house  food  or  dress.     They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  and 
hospitable,  but  neither  neat  •nor  clean.     They  are  writers,  money- 
changers, cloth  merchants,  messengers,  andhnsbandmen.    Boysbegin 
to  work  at  fifteen  and  are  thoroughly  trained  in  three  or  five  years. 
The  women,  besides   looking  after  the   house,  help  the  men  in  the 
field,  watching  the  crops  and  reaping  at  harvest.     The  men  do  not 
work  in  the  fields  without  the  help  of   Kunbi  servants  or  labourers. 
Those  who  keep  cloth  shops  buy  tho  cloth  in  Poona,  Bombay,  or 
Bholdpur,  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  of  about  six  per  cent  (1  a.  in  the 
rupee).    They  generally  sell  country  made  cloth.     Most  of  them  have 
some  small  capital,  and  to  increase  their  business  take  in  partners. 
Their  work  is  not  steady  and  their  incline  is  doubtful.     Many  are 
in  debt  which  they  say  is  due  to  heavy  marriage  expenses.     They 
have  not  much  credit  but  can  borrow  up  to  £.50  (Rs.  50U)  at  eighteen 
to  twenty  per  cent  a  year.     ITiey  claim   to  be  equal    to  Deshasth 
Brahmaus,  but  Deshasths  consider  them  inferior  and  neither  eat 
nor  drink  with  them.     They  worship  the  usual  Brdhman  and  local 
gods  and  goddesses,  especially  Bahiroba,Khandoba,  andtheBhavdnis 
of  Aundh,  Kolhdpur,  and  Tiiljilpur.     They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts  and  call  Dcshusth  Bnihrnaus  to  officiate  at  their  houses.     They 
go   on  pilgrimage   to    Alandi,   Allahabad,  Benares,  Jejuri,   Oudh, 
Pandharpur,  and    Tuljipur.     They  believe  in   sorcery,  witchcraft, 
soothsaymg,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles. 
When  a  child  is  born,  a  midwife  who  is  generally  a  Kunbi  cuts  its 
navel  cord,  puts  the  cord  and  tho  after-birth  in  an  earthen  jar  along 
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with  a  copper  coin,  a  turmeric  root,  and  a  betel  nut,  and  buries  the 
whole  in  the  lying-in  room.     The  child  and  its  mother  are  bathed  in 
warm  water  and  laid  on  the  cot.     For  the  fir.st  day  the  child  is  fed 
on  castor  oil,  on  the  second  on  honey,  and  from  the  third  on  its 
mother's  milk.     For  the  first  five  days  the  mother  is  fed  on  rice  and 
clarified  butter.     In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  an  image  of  the 
goddess   Satvdi   is  placed  on  a  grindstone  in  the  lying-in  room  and 
surrounded  with  five  to  ten  dough  lamps.     On  the  stone  are  laid 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen,  and  some  ink  and  the  knife  with 
which  the  navel  cord  was  cut.     The  midwife  lights  a  brass  hanging 
lamp,  worships  the  stone  and  the  articles  on    the  stone,  offers  them 
cooked  rice  and   butter,  and  begs  them    to  be  kind   to  the   child 
and  the  mother.     For  ten  days  after  the  birth  the  mother  and  her 
family  remain  impure,  and  either  on  the  twelfth  or  on  the  thirteenth 
the  child    is    laid  in  the   cradle  and  named.     When   the  child  is 
between  a    month 'and    three   years  old    its  hair    is   clipped    for 
the  first  time.       It    is  seated  on  its  maternal  uncle's    knee,   has 
its  hair  cut  by  a  barber,  is  bathed,  dressed  in  ne^v  clothes,  and 
~  iken  to  the  village  temple.     A  dinner  is  given  to  near  relations  the 
ehief  guests  being  a  married  woman  and  her  husband.     A  Golak  boy 
girt  with  the  sacred  thread  between  his  fifth  and  his  eleventh  year, 
couple  of  days  before  the  girding,  the  boy's  parents  and  a  few 
near  relations,accompaDied  by  music  start  to  ask  neighbour  relations 
»nd  friends  always  beginning  with  the  village  god.     At  the  houso  a 
booth  is  made  and  an  earthen  altar  raised  facing  the  west.     On  the 
day  before  the  day  fixed  for^he  girding  the  rice-pounding  and  god- 
installing  are  performed.     On  the  thread-girding  day  the    family 
barber  shaves  the  boy's  head  and  the  boy  eats  from  the  same  plate 
with  his  mother  for  the  last  time.    His  brow  is  decked  with  ornaments 
and  flowers,  he  bows  low  before  the  house  gods,  his  elders,  and  the 
learned  Briihmans,  and  sits  on  the  altar  on  a  heap  of  rice  in  front 
of  his  father.     Between  the  boy  and  bis  father  two  male  relations 
liold  a  sheet  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth  marked  with  red  linos,  and 
ae  family  priest  hands  grains  of  red  rice  both  to  male  and  female 
guests.     The  astrologer  or  in  his  absence  the  family  priest  repeats 

I  verses  and  when  the  lucky  moment  has  come  the  cloth  is  pulled  on 
bne  side,  the  musicians  play,  and  the  guests  throw  rice  over  the  boy's 
lead.     The  boy  makes  a  low  bow  before  his  father,  and  the  father 
takes  him  with  both  his  hands  and  scats  him  on  his  knees.     Tho 
■priest  kindles  tho  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  in  front  of  the  father  and 
Seeds  it  with  firewood,  cowdung  cakes,  and  butter.     The  priest  ties 
a  cotton  thread  round  the  boy's  waist  and  gives  him  a  loincloth  to 
^_^ear.     He  rolls  a  piece  of  cloth  round  his  waist  and  another  round 
^Biis  shoulders.     A  piece  of  deer  skin  is  hung  on  the  boy's  left  shoulder 
^^bi  the  same  way  as  the  sacred  thread.     A  sacred  thread  is  thrown 
round  his  loft  shoulder,  and  the  boy  walks  between  the  fire  and  his 
»ther.     Tho  father  whispers  the  sacred  gduatri  or  sun-hymn  into 
iis  right  ear ;  a  sacred  grass  or  munj  cord  is  tied  round  the   boy's 
Ewaist ;  a  palas  staff  is  given  into  his  hands  and  his  father  advises  him 
behave  with  religious  exactness  or  a'c^(fr.     In  the  evening accom- 
inied  by  male  and  female  relations  and  music,  the  boy  is  taken 
tho   village    temple,  makes  a  low   bow  before  tho  god,  and  is 
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brought  home.  Instead  of  going  into  the  house  the  boy  sits  in  the 
booth  and  is  given  alms  consisting  of  sweetmeat  balls  and  money 
which  become  the  priest's  property.  The  priest  rekindles  the  sacred 
fire  and  teaches  the  boy  twilight  prayers  or  »a«(?/iya.  The  boy  makes 
over  to  the  priest  the  staff,  the  deer  skin,  the  loincloth,  and  the 
grass  cord.  A  feast  to  Brdhmans  ends  the  thread-girding.  Golak  girls 
are  married  before  they  are  twelve  and  boys  before  they  are  twenty 
or  twenty -five.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling, 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  adult  castemeo<  They  send 
their  boys  to  school  but  are  not  prosperous. 

Gujara't  Brallinans  are  returned  as  nnmbering  237  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Mdlsiras.  They  come  in 
search  of  work  either  as  cooks  or  priests,  stay  for  a  few  years,  and 

§0  back  to  their  native  counti-y.  They  are  divided  into  Audicbs, 
TAgars,  and  Shrimillis,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry. 
The  names  of  their  family  stocks  are  Bhdradvdj,  Kapil,  and 
Vasishth,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  same  family  stock  cannot 
intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Achilre,  Bhat,  Pandya,  B4ul,  Thiikur, 
an(^  Vy4s,  and  families  bearing  the  same  surname  can  intermarry 
provided  the  family  stock  or  gotra  is  different  both  on  the  father's 
and  on  the  mother's  sides.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
men  are  Aditrdm,  Atmdrdm,  Shankar,  Shivshankar,  Umydshankar, 
Vallabhrdm,  and  Vithal ;  and  among  women  Gulib,»Jadiv,  Moti, 
Narbada,  Keva,  and  Rukhmini.  They  are  generally  fair  with 
regular  features,  and  neither  very  strong  nor  tall.  The  men  wear 
the  moustache,  whiskers,  and  beard.  *  The  top-knot  covers  three- 
fourths  of  the  head,  and  the  hair  is  black,  and  sometimes  curly. 
The  women  are  fairer  than  the  men  with  delicate  feature*,  oval 
face,  and  small  hands  and  feet.  Their  home  tongue  is  Guiariti, 
but  out  of  doors  they  speak  Hindustani  or  Mardthi  mixed  with 
Gujarati.  They  do  not  own  houses,  but  live  in  houses  of  the  middle 
sort  one  storey  high  with  mud  and  stone  walls  and  flat  roofs.  Their 
house  goods  include  a  wooden  box  or  two,  one  or  two  cotton  bags, 
a  carpet,  some  pieces  of  sackcloth,  woollen  waistcloths,  and 
a  few  metal  vessels.  They  keep  neitjier  servants  nor  domestic 
animals.  They  are  vegetarians,  and  their  staple  food  is  rice,  wheat 
bread,  pulse,  butter,-  and  sugar  or  molasses.  Their  favourite 
spices  are  black  pepper,  cloves,  and  cinnamon.  They  do  not  eat 
oil.  They  generally  eat  once  in  the  afternoon,  but  bathe  twice  in  the 
morning  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  They  avoid  onions,  garlic, 
and  mamtr  pulse,  and  use  no  intoxicating  drinks.  Many  drink  hemp 
water  at  midday  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  eat  opium  often  twice 
a  day  in  the  morning  after  bathing  and  in  the  afternoon.  They 
neither  chew  nor  smoke  tobacco.  The  men  dress  in  an  irregular 
carelessly-folded  turban  with  the  end  left  dangling  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half  from  the  head.  It  is  shorter  and  not  half  so  broad  aa 
the  Deccan  turban  and  is  called  batli  or  the  lamp  because  if 
twisted  it  would  be  no  thicker  than  an  ordinary  lamp  wick.  They 
wear  a  fine  white  coat  reaching  to  the  knees  with  creases  at  the 
waist;  the  waistcloth  which  is  twelve  feet  long  is  worn  doubled  aa 
Kunbis  wear  -it ;  the  shouldercloth  is  an  old  waistcloth  doubled 
to  make   it  look  short;  and  thcii-   shoos   arc  not  double-toed  like 
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Deccan  Brahman  shoeSj  aud  have  a  top  to  the  heel.     They  generally 
wear  a  nidrdkgh  bead   rosary  round  thoir  necks.     Their  women 
wear  the  hair  in  a  braid  which  they  afterwards  either  twist  into  a 
knot  or  leave  hanging  down  the  back.     They  do  not  wear  false  hair 
or  deck  their  heads  either  with  ornaments  or   flowers.     Their  dress 
includes  a  petticoat  or  a  short  robe,  whose  skirt  they  do  not  pass 
back  between   the  feet;  they  draw  a  cloak  or  odkni  over  the    head, 
and  wear  a  short-sleeved  open-backed  bodice.     The  robe  is  twelve 
feet  long  or  only  half  aa  long  as  a  Deccan  woman's  robe.    They 
sometimes  bny  a  Deccan  robe,  cut  it  in  two,  and  wear  the  cut  end 
inside,  and  the  bordered  or  ornamental  end  outside  drawn  from  the 
^^eft  over  the  head,  leaving  the  left  arm  bare.     The  left  arm  is  loaded 
^Brith  ornaments  while  the  right  has  no  ornaments.     Their  ornaments 
^&o  worth    £20  to  £100  (Rs.200-100U)   or  more.     These  Gnjar&t 
^PBrahmans  are  extremely   careful  and  frugal ;  they  are  neither  neat 
nor  clean,  but  sober?  thrifty,  and  orderly-     They  are  beggars,  astro- 
logers, family  priests,  and  cooks.     They  are  well  paid  by  their  Vd,ni 
patrons,  and  are  free  from  debt^  and  generally  carry  back  considerable 
sums   to  their  native  country.     They  are  a  religious  people.     T^eir 
family  deities  are  Arababdi  and  Balaji,  and  they  worship   all  Briih- 
^bnan  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  all  fasts  and  festivals.     Their 
^^priests  belong   to   their  own   caste  and   they  go  on    pilgrimage  to 
Benares,  Nasij^,  Paudharpur,  and  Tuljjlpur.     They  believe  in  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and 
consult  oracles.     They  are  bonnd  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  castenien  and  punish  breaches 
of  caste  rules  by  fines  varying  from  2s.  to  £5  (Rs.  1-50)    which   are 
spent  on  sweetmeats  or  in  the  repairs  of  their  temples.     Tliey  send 
their  boys  to  school,  but  do  not  keep  them  there   long.     They  take 
to  DO  new  pursuits  and  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

^K     Kanauj  Brallinans  are  returned  as  numbering  279  andas  found 
^Bover  the  whole  district  except  in  MAIsirae.     They  are  an  offset  from 
the  Kauya-Kubjas  of  North  India,  and  are  said  to  have  come  into 
the  district  as  soldiers  in  Aurangxeb's   array   (Itio8-1707).     They 
are    divided    into    Kananjs,  Sanfidhyils,    ana    Sarvariy<ts,  who   eat 
^■together  but  do  not  intermarry.     The  names  of  their  family  stocks 
^Bor  golras  are  Bharadviij,  Gargya,  Kashyap,  Lohit,  and  Maithun  ;  and 
^^  persons  bearing  the  same  family  name  cannot  intermarry.     Their 
samaraes  are  Adrun,   Avarti,   Chobe,    Dube,  Pdnde,    Sukul,   and 
Trivedi.     The  names   in   common  use  among   men  are,  Benirdm, 
GirdharUl,  KanyiilAl,  Mohanlal,  Prasjld.and  RAmchandra;  andamong 
women  Balubdi,  ChhotibAi,  and  JamnAbAi.  They  are  fair  with  regular 
features,  tall,  strong,  and  athletic.     In  dress  and   appearance  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  resemble  Konkanasth  Brahmans,  and  the  poorer 
classes  have  a  martial   Rajput-like   air.     Since   their  settlement  in 
the  district  the  women,  who  are  very  fair  and  delicate-looking  with 
email  hands   and  feet,  have  taken  to  wear  the   MarAtha   women's 
dress.     Their  home  tongue  is  HinduatAni,  but  out  of  doors  they 
speak  MarAthi  and   KAnnresa.     ITiey  live   in  houses  of  the  better 
sort,  one  or  more  storeys  high  with  walls  of  stone  and  mortar  and 
flat  roofs.     Their  houses  are  neatly  kept  and  well  cared  for.     Their 
house  goods  include  carpets,  mats,   blankets,  copper  and   bT«.%% 
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cooking  vessels,  and  silver  drinking  cups  and  plates,  picture-fraraos, 
looking  glasses,  glass  hanging  globes,  tables  and  chairs,  swinging 
cots,  bodding,  and  pillows.  They  keep  servants  and  have  cows, 
bullocks,  she'buffaloes,  horses,  and  parrots.  Their  staple  food  ia 
wheat  bread,  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  butter,  and  either  sugar  or 
molasses.  They  are  great  eaters  and  are  specially  fond  of  dishes  in 
which  butter  and  sugar  are  mixed.  They  do  not  mix  salt,  chillies, 
or  spices  in  their  vegetables  and  other  dishes,  but  each  jwrson  is 
served  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  chillies  and  spices  pounded 
together,  and  adds  them  according  to  his  taste.  They  are 
extremely  fond  of  hemp  water,  and  they  also  smoke  hemp.  The 
well-to-do  dress  like  Mardtha  Brnhmans  and  the  poor  like  Kajpats. 
The  men's  top-knot  covers  the  grejiter  part  of  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  all  wear  the  moustache  but  neither  the  beard  nor  whiskers  except 
those  who  have  been  in  the  army.  Their  women  dress  like  Martltha 
women  in  a  robe  and  bodice,  but  do  not  pass  the  skirt  of  the  robe 
back  between  the  feet.  The  women  wear  the  hair  in  a  knot  behind 
the  head  and  deck  it  neither  with  false  hair  nor  with  flowers.  They 
are  thrifty,  hardworking,  even-tempered,  and  hospitable.  They  are 
moneylenders  and  changers,  writers,  and  soldiers  in  British  regi- 
ments. Though  their  calling  is  neither  steady  nor  flourishing,  their 
thriftiness  keeps  them  from  debt.  Some  of  the  poorer  may  be 
indebted  but  as  a  class  they  have  credit  enough  to  b«rrow  sums  up 
to  £100  (Rs.  1000)  at  six  to  twelve  per  cent  a  year.  They  are 
o  religious  people  and  worship  all  Br&hmanic  gods  and  goddesses. 
Their  family  deities  are  Bhavdni  of  Calcutta,  Mahadev  of  Benares, 
and  Betrajmilta  of  Upper  India.  Their  priests  belong  to  their 
own  caste.  They  keep  the  regular  Brahmanic  fasts  and  feasts 
and  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Dvdrka,  Jejuri,  Kdshi  or  Benares, 
Mathura,  Pandharpur,  PrayAgor  Allahabad,  Rdmeshvar,  andTnljdpur. 
Their  religious  teacher  or  yuru  is  RAmanand  SvAmi  a  Deshasth 
Brahman  who  goes  about  levying  contributions.  He  does  not  settle 
their  social  disputes.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsay- 
ing, omens  and  lucky  and  unlucky  daj's,  and  consult  oracles.  Their 
customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  ^oona  Kanaujs.  They  have 
a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  caste- 
men.  Offences  are  punished  by  fines  of  2«.  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10), 
which  when  recovered  are  spent  on  sweetmeats.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  are  in  fair  condition. 

Karha'da  Bra'hmans  are  returned  as  numbering  260  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  Their  original  settlement  is  Karhdd  the 
eacred  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and  Koyna  in  SAtAra.  Thev  believe 
they  came  into  the  district  from  the  Konkan,  KolhApur,  and  SAtAra 
during  the  last  hundred  years  in  search  of  work.  They  have  no 
subdivisions,  and  the  names  of  some  of  their  family  stocks  are  Atri, 
BhAradvaj,  Gautam,  JAmadagnya,  KAshyap,  Kanshik,  and  LohitAksb. 
Persona  belonging  to  the  same  family  stock  or  potra  cannot  _ 
intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Agle,  Amonkar,  Athlekar,  Bnge,  I 
Chunekar,  Devuskar,  Gadre,  Kelkar,  KirAne  and  Kole.  Sameness  of 
surname  is  no  barto  marriage.  The  names  in  common  use  both  among 
men  and  am<Sng  women  are  the  same  as  those  among  Chitpavans. 
Their    home    MarAthi   differs    little    from  the  ordinary    SholApur 
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Mardthi,  but  it  is  more  like  the  Cbitpd vans'  dialect  than  anj  other. 
In  their  house,  dress,  and  food  they  do  not  differ  from  Chitp^vans. 
They  are  the  best  cooks  of  all  Deccan  or  Koukan  Brihmans.  They 
are  thrifty  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits,  hospitable,  and  orderly. 
Most  of  them  servo  as  writers  or  hiirkwit-s  in  the  revenue,  police,  and 

{'adicial  departments  of  Government  service.  Some  are  landholders 
etting  their  fields  to  husbandmen  on  the  cropshare  system;  others 
are  beggars.  Karhildds  claim  and  hold  an  equal  rank  with  Deccan 
Brihmans  with  whom  they  eat.  Their  customs  from  birth  to  death 
are  the  same  as  Konkanaath  customs.  They  worship  all  Brdhman 
gods  and  goddesses  and  more  often  worship  goddesses  than  gods. 
The  family  goddess  of  almost  all  is  tho  KoUiilpur  Bhavdni  though 
Bome  have  the  Tuljjipur  BbavAni.  Their  priests  belong  to  their 
own  class.  They  keep  all  Brtlhmanic  fasts  and  festivals  and  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  Benares,  Kollulpur,  Ndsik,  Paudlwrpur,  and  TuljApnr. 
They  believe  in  spirit  possession  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and 
consult  oracles.  They  hold  ca.ste  councils,  send  their  boys  to  school, 
are  free  from  debt,  and  live  in  fair  comfort. 

Konkanasth  Bra'hmans  are  returned  as  numbering  1627 

and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  said  to  have  come  tnto 

the  district  during  the  time  of  the  Peshwds  (1714-1818).     They  are 

divided  into  Apasthambs   or  the   followers  of  the    Yajurved,  and 

Ashvaldyans  £r  the  followers  of  the  Rigvcd.   The  members  of  both 

lese  branches  eat  together  and  iutermarry.     Their  personal  names 

ktock  names  and  surnames  are  thosameas  thoseof  Poona  Konkanasths. 

Joth  men  and  women  are  fair,  many  of  them  with  gray  eyes.     They 

bave  an  air  of  intelligence  and  superiority,  and  are  always  awake  to 

their  own  interests.     ITie  women  are  delicate  with  small  hands  and 

^_feet  and  are  the  fairest  Hindus  in  the  district,  though  those   who 

^Hhave   been  long  in  the  district  are  somewhat  darker  and  rougher 

^Bhan  Ratnagiri  Konk.anasths.     Their  home   Mardthi  differs  from  the 

^H)eshasth  Brdhman  Marathi  in  being  more  nasal  and  in  the  use  of 

^^■■M  peculiar  phrases.*      Most  of  them  live  in  houses  of  the  better 

^HHr  one  or    two  storeys    high,    with    mud   walls    and    flat    roofs. 

Their  houses  are  neat,  clean,  and  well  kept,  and  their  house  goods 

include  metal  vessels  and  eai-then  grain  jars.     Among  the  well-to-do 

the  waterpots  and  cnps,   plates,  and  other  vessels  of  worship  are 

^npf  silver.     Their  pet  animals  are  cows  and  she-buffaloes,  and  in 

^Kddition  the  well-to-do  keep  horses,  bullocks,  carriages,  men  and 

^Kiromen  servants,    and  Brdhman  cooks    and   water-carriers.     Their 

^ntaple  food  includes  rice,  pulse,  wheat,  millet,  curds,  and  pickles. 

They  are  good  cooks,  though  compared  with  those  of  the  Deshasths 

IT  Karhadds  their  di.shes  are  somewhat  insipid.  They  are  very 
ond  of  curds  and  buttermilk,  cocoanuts,  and  kohimb,  and  live 
Imost  entirely  on  rice.  Like  other  Brdhmans  they  are  fond  of 
larified  butter  eating  it  chiefly  with  hdjri  bread.  A  favourite 
uiah  is  sponge  cake  called  khaparpoH  eaten  with  cocoanut 
lilk.     Though  strict  vegetarians  in  ordinary  life  they  keep  to  the 
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old    Brahman    practice  of    eating  flesh  at  the  religions  offerings 
called  yajnae.      Their  holiday   dishes  are    epiced  sweet    milk   and 
curds   eaten   with  wheat  cakes  fried  in  butter,  sweet  spiced    rice, 
wheat  and  pulse  cakes  eaten  with  clarified  butter,  milk,  cocoanut 
milk,  gram   balls,    and    a  variety  of  dishes.     Sweet    or  hot  and 
pungent   mango,  lemon,    plum    or    karvnnd,    green    turmeric  and 
chilly  pickles  are   often    used,  and   wafer    biscuits   of  three  kinds 
sdndgas,  khdrvadig,  and  kurvadis.     They    both    chew    and   smoke 
tobacco  and  eat  betelnut  and  leaves.     The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and 
the  moustache,  and  sometimes  the  whiskers;  and  the   women  wear 
the  hair  in  a  peculiarly  high,  neat,  and  tightly  coiled  braid.     They 
wear  false    hair   and    sometimes    deck  their  heads    with   flowers. 
The  men  make  a  red  or  a  white  sandal  brow  mark,  and  the  women 
apply  a  circle  of   redpower   to   the  brow  or  draw  a  cross   streak 
but  make  no  imitation  of  the  basil  leaf.     Both    men   and   women 
dress  in  the  same  way  as    Deshasths  but  with"  much   more  taste 
and  neatness.     The    men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  a 
shouldercloth,   a    turban    or    headscarf,  and    shoes.     The    women 
wear  a  robe    and   bodice   the   same  as  Deshasth  women.     Their 
inteiligenco,    pride,  cunning,  and  love  of   intrigue  have  combined 
to  raise  the  Konkanasths  to  the  first  place  among  Deccan  BrAhmans, 
They    are    hardworking,    sober,    and    wide-awake    to    their    own 
interests.     They  are  thrifty  and  proverbially  stingy.  ^Konkanasths 
are  lauded   proprietors,    moneylenders,    cloth   and    grain    dealers. 
Government  servants,  and  beggars.     They  are  fond  of  parading  their 
religiousness.     They  are  eithCr  Smarts  or  Bh^gvats  and  worship  all 
Brahmanic  gods  and  goddesses.  Theykeep  the  usual  fasts  and  festivals 
and  their  priests belongtotheirowncEiste.   They  make  pilgrimages  to 
Benares,  Kolhapur,  and  Tuljtipur,  and  believe  in  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, and  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  magicians.    They  have  a  full 
belief  in  astrology,  referring  all  the  good  and  the  evil  which  happens 
to  the  conjunction  of  good  and  bad  stars  in  their  nativity.  They  have 
no  headman.     Their  customs  from  birth  to  death  are   the  same  as 
those  given  in  the  Poona  ChitpSvan  Brahman  account.     They  form 
part    of   the    Brahman    community    which  includes  Konkanasths, 
Karhadds,  Deshasths,  and    Devrukhjls.  *  Petty  social  disputes  are 
settled  by  the  adult   male   members  of    the    subdivisions  who   live 
iu    the    neighbourhood,    and    serious    questions    are    referred    to 
ShankArAchairya  the    pontifl^    of    Smdrt    Brahmans    whose    head- 
qoarters  are  at  Shringeri   in  north-west  Maiaur.     All  of  them  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  most  of  them  teach  them  English.     They 
are  a  rising  and  prosperous  class. 

Ma'rwa'r  Bralnnans  are  returned  as  numbering  sixty-seven 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  MAdha,  Pandharpur, 
and  SAngola.  They  say  they  have  come  into  the  district  from  MArwAr 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  They  are  divided  into  Adigauds, 
Audichs,  DAyamas,  Gands,  Gujar  Gauds,  PArikhs,  Purohits,  SanAvadis, 
BArasvats,  Shri-Gauds,  and  ShrimAlis.  The  names  of  some  of  their 
family  stocks  or  gotias  are  BhAradvAj,  BhArgav,  Gautam,  KAshyap, 
SAndsan,  and  ShAndilya,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  same  family 
stock  or  gotra  do  not  intermarry.     The  surnames  are  Josbi,  Mishar, 
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Ojha,  P&nde,  Pandit,  Tivfiri,  UpAdliya,  and  Yj6s;  and  persona 
bearing  the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry.  The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Banaildl,  BhoMrdm,  GirdharlAl, 
Rnpchand,  and  Shivlii],  and  among  women  Champa,  Chhoti, 
Kasturi,  Keshar,  Rangu,  Saku,  and  Thaki.  They  are  fair,  tall,  and 
stout,  the  women  fairer  than  the  men.  The  men  have  notably  hard 
greedy  lines  at  the  corners  of  their  mouths  and  sharp  twinkling 
eyes.  Among  themselves  they  speak  M4rwdri,  a  mixture  of  Gujarati 
and  Brij.  They  generally  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  built 
of  mad  or  mortar  and  stones  and  with  flat  mud  roofs.  Their 
house  goods  include  wooden  boxes,  bedsteads,  mirrors,  glass 
globes,  carpets  or  mats  and  cushions,  copper  and  brass  vessels, 
silver  plate,  and  other  articles.  They  keep  cows  and  parrots  but 
no  servants.  Their  staple  food  includes  wheat  bread,  pulse,  rice, 
butter,  and  vegetables.  They  are  fond  of  sweet  dishes  and  butter, 
and  dislike  hot  Bf)icy  dishes.  They  are  generally  good  cooks, 
supplementing  their  food  with  a  variety  of  pickles  and  fruit. 
They  are  careful  to  destroy  no  animal  life  in  the  water  they  drink. 
Mirwiir  Br&hmans  never  touch  intoxicating  liquor,  except  that 
(hose  whose  family  deity  is  AmbAbiii  drink  wine  on  the  Aahvin  or 
September- October  full-moon.  Thoy  use  opium,  horap  water, 
r«nd  tobacco  but  not  to  excess.  The  men  wear  the  waistcloth  and 
a  long  fine  tight-fitting  white  coat  falling  below  the  knee  with 
sleeves  cut  so  that  the  cuffs  may  be  turned  back.  The  coat  is 
so  tight  that  part  of  the  right  chest  is  left  bare.  They  generally 
wear  no  waistcoat.  Their  turbans  ane  either  red  or  rose  coloured 
and  twist-ed  and  folded  like  Martltha  turbans.  They  wear 
shoes  and  a  shouldercloth  and  carry  no  handkerchief.  The  men 
wear  the  top-knot,  beard,  and  moustache  and  keep  a  tuft  of  hair 
above  each  ear.  The  women  wear  the  hair  in  a  braid  at  the  back 
af  the  head,  and  the  hair  on  either  side  of  the  forehead  is  also 
braided  with  red  and  yellow  thread.  The  side  braids  are  drawn 
Whind  the  ears  and  all  three  braids  are  folded  and  tied  in  a  knot, 
are  turned  in  an  open  coil  on  the  head  as  is  done  by  Deshasth 
md  other  Martttha  Brahman  women.  The  women  wear  a  petticoat 
jenerally  made  of  country.bodicecloth  and  an  open-backed  bodice. 
They  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  sheet,  one  end  of 
rhich  they  tuck  into  the  waist  in  front  or  a  little  to  the  right  side, 
and  carry  the  other  end  over  the  head  covering  the  back  and  shoulder, 
^ome  wear  a  coloured  robe  about  twelve  feet  long  instead  of  the  sheet. 
["hey  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  almost  miserly  in  their  thrifti- 
lesa.  They  are  writers,  petty  bankers,  moneychangers,  cooks,  and 
beggars.  They  complain  that  their  work  is  not  steady  and  that 
they  are  not  well-to-do.  They  believe  in  astrology,  but  profess  to 
have  no  faith  in  witchcraft  sorcery  or  oracles.  Their  customs  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Poena  MdrwAri  BrAhmans,  Child  marriage 
and  polygamy  are  allowed,  widow  marriage  is  forbidden,  and 
polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste- 
feeling  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
When  an  offence  is  proved  the  culprit  is  fined  2*.  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10), 
and  is  not  considered  a  member  of  the  caste  until  the  fine  is  paid. 
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The  amount  is  spent  in  the  service  of  BAltyi.  Tbey  send  their  boys 
to  school  until  they  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accouuta. 
They  are  not  considered  a  thriving  people. 

Ra'ma'nu.i  Brahmans  are  returned  as  numbering  fourteen  and 
as  fouud  only  in  Pandhjupur.  Ramanujs,  or  followers  of  R&m&naj  the 
twelfth  century  reformer  of  Vaishnavism,  belong  to  all  high  and 
middle  class  Hindus.  Each  marries  with  and  keeps  to  the  customs  of 
his  own  caste.  All  the  Pandharpur  Rdmilnujs  are  Brahmans  by  caste 
and  ascetics.  RAmilnuj  the  founder  of  the  sect  was  it  is  said  an 
incarnation  of  Shesh  the  cobra  god,  on  whose  coils  and  under  whose 
open  hood  lies  Ndrdyan  or  Vishnu  the  universal  spirit,  Shesh  played 
a  leading  part  in  some  of  Vishnu's  later  incarnations,  appearing 
as  Baliriim  the  brother  of  Krishna  and  as  Lakshmiin  the  brother  of 
R&m.  When,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  Vishnu  saw  that  the  world 
was  growing  worse,  he  about  1 1 30  sent  Shesh  once  more  on  earth 
to  live  iu  Ramanuj,  the  son  of  a  Dravidian  Brahman  named 
Keshavacharya  and  of  his  wife  Kdntimati.  After  Rdmilnuj  was 
invested  with  the  sacred  thread,  be  studied  the  Veds  and  other  sacred 
bocjks  under  his  maternal  uncle  YadavprakashatKfinchi  orKanjiveram. 
He  generally  lived  at  Shrirang  near  Trichinopoly  and  from  this 
travelled  over  most  of  India,  stopped  a  considerable  time  at  Benares, 
Jagannath,  and  Jaypur,  disputing  with  the  Shaivs  and  Jains.  At 
Ja3'pur  he  not  only  overcame  the  Jains  in  argument,  but^ade  the  king 
of  Jaypur  so  hot  a  convert  to  his  faith  that  he  slaughtered  numbers 
of  Jains  and  established  a  Ramanuj  monastery.  Ramanuj  went  about 
reforming,  establishing  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  and  reclaiming 
temples  from  the  worship  of  other  gods  one  of  the  most  famousof  which 
was  the  Shaiv  temple  of  Tirupati  in  North  Arkot,  now  one  of  the 
leading  South  Indian  centres  of  Vaishnavism.  Ramanuj  belonged  to 
the  Vishishtiidvait  school  which  regards  the  Deity  as  one  with  the 
universe.  The  sect  spread  widely  in  Southern  India,  most  of  his 
followers  being  Dravidian  BrAhmans,  though  it  also  numbers  many 
Northern  India  or  Gaud  Brdhmans.  His  followers  claim  a  high 
antiquity  for  the  sect,  but,  as  has  been  noticed,  Rdrndnuj  seems  to  have 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Rdmannjs  of  Pandharpur  are  all 
Brdhmans  and  are  divided  into  Badagalai'  or  Badahalai  meaning 
northerners  and  Tingolai  meaning  southerners  who  eat  together  and 
intermarry.  Their  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  Atri.BhAradvaj,  JAraad- 
Bgnya,  K^shyap.andShdudilya.  Sameness  of  stock  isabarto  marriage. 
A  member  of  the  Ramanuj  sect,  whether  his  caste  be  Brahman,  V4n', 
Sondr,  Sutdr,  or  Kunbi,  can  be  easily  known  by  two  upright  yellow 
guardian-sandal  or  gopickandan  marks  which  stretch  from  between 
the  eyebrows  to  the  root  of  the  hair  and  are  known  as  Vishnu's  feet 
Between  the  two  lines  is  a  third,  red  or  yellow,  representing  the 
goddess  Lakshmi,  Vishnu's  spouse.  A  Tingolai  or  southerner  in 
addition  at  the  end  of  the  curve  between  the  eyebrows,  draws  the 
middle  line  half-way  down  the  nose.     The  different  members  of  the 
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Bct  speak  tbeir  mother  tongue  Hindustani,  GujarAti,  MarSthi,  or 
Telugu.     The  Pandharpur   Ruinanujs  are  uninarricd  ascetics  who 
Kve  in  a  strongly  built  »iai/i.  or  religious  house  at  Pandharpur  well 
ipplied   with  vessels  and  furniture  and  with  cows,  buffaloes,  and 
parrots.     Brahman    RAraanujs    are    strict  vegetarians.     They  are 
great  eaters  and  fair  cooks.     Their  staple  food  is  jvari  and  wheat 
bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.      They  have  several  peculiar  rules 
Bgarding  their  meals.     Before  they  touch  it  they  offer  the  whole 
the   cooked  food  to  their    gods.     The    dishes   containing  the 
looked   food   are    brought    from    the  cook  room  and  laid  in  front 
of   the  gods,    a    tulsi    or   holy  basil  leaf   is  laid  on  each,  verses 
are    said     over    them,    and     the    men    withdmw.     After    a    few 
minutes   during  which  the  gods  are  supposed  to  dine,  they  carry 
\e   food  back   into   the    cook   house.     Jf  the   vessels   containing 
rie   cooked   food   are   too   heavy   to  be  removed,  ShAligrim,  the 
sred  stone  in  whicti  Vishnu  lives,  is  taken  from  the  god  house  to 
the  cook-room  and  the  food  is  offered  to  it.     They  dine  once  a  day 
each  man  from  a  separate  dish.      When  dining  they  wear  a  silk 
^Kraistcloth,  do  not  allow  their  food  to  be  seen  by  others,  and  do  not 
^Kt  in  a  line  with  persons  who  though  Ramiinuj  Brdhmans  are*not 
^Btrict  observers   of  rules.     The  men  wear  a  loincloth  and  over  it  a 
^^Waistcloth.     When  going  out  they  dress  in  a  coat  a  waistcoat  and  a 
headscarf  or^cap.     Tlicy    keep   the  top-knot  but  never    wear    the 
lou.stache.     Among  those  who  are  not  ascetics  the  Badagalai  but  not 
je  Tingolai  widows  shave  the  head.  The  men  wear  the  sacred  thread 
inless  they  turn   ascetics,    amrk  their  brow  with  the  nam  or  two 
ipright  colour  lines  and  brand  their  arms  with  the  discus  or  chakra 
ind  other  symbols  of  Vishnu.  The  Pandharpur  RAmjlnujs  are  a  quiet, 
Itospitable,  and  harmless  people,  following  no  calling.  They  are  in  easy 
bircnmstances  and  appear  to  have  large  resources.  During  the  1876-77 
"imine  they  fed  some  hundreds  of  famished  people  daily  at  their  own 
expense.  They  claim  equality  with  Desha.sth  Brtlhmans,  but  will  not 
eat  or  drink  at  their  houses.     Ueccan  Brdhmans  keep  aloof  from  them 
^and  profess  to  look  down  on  them.     Except  Pdnchals  other  Hindus 
^■^t  at  their  houses.     They  are  religious  and  believe  Vishnu  to  be 
^^he  Supreme  Being  who  ofista  from  before  the  creation  and  will  for 
ever  remain.     Their  leading  gods  are   the   incaraations  of  Vishnn, 
Krishna,  RAm,    and  Vithoba.      Their    chief    religious    books    are 
I       the    Bhdrgavpuran,    Vishuupnrdn,    and     Raman ujbhdshya.      Their 
^■chief  monastery  is  in  Northern  India  and  they  also  have  shrines  in 
^■Bouth  India.     They  are  the  priests  of    Balilji's  temple  at  Oiri  or 
Tirupati  in  North  Arkot.     Their  head    priest  or  guru   belongs  to 
their  own  community  and  is  married.     They  believe  in  witchcraft 
sorcery  and   soothsaying.      Except  their  initiation    their   customs 
are  the  same  aa  those  of  the  caste  to  which  they  belong.     When 
a  person  wishes  to  become  a  Ramanuj  he  goes  to  the  head  or  guru 
of  the  religious  house  and  makes  known  his  wish.     In  the  morning 

kof  a  lucky  day  which  is  fixed  by  an  astrologer  the  novice  bathes 
in  a  pond  or  river,  takes  some  Qiilk,  curds,  honey,  sugar, 
flowers,  sesamnm,  and  baVley,  and  goes  to  the  religions  house. 
The  guru  bathes,  washes  his  gods  with  milk,  curdg,  butter,  sugar, 
aad  honey,  rubs  them  dry  and  puts  scoDted  and  redpowders  sandal 
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and  flowers  over  thorn,  burns  frankincense  before  them,  and  offers 
them  sweetmeats.  He  lights  the  sacred  fire  and  feeds  it  with 
pimpal  Ficns  religiosa  sticks,  butter,  barley,  and  sesamnm.  He  heats 
metal  symbols  or  warn  on  the  fire  and  when  they  are  red-hot,  stamps 
the  novice's  right  and  loft  arms  with  them.  He  makes  the  mark  on 
his  brow,  gives  him  two  pieces  of  cloth  one  to  wear  between  his 
legs  as  a  loincloth  and  one  to  tie  round  his  waist  as  a  waistoord. 
The  guru  seats  him  near  himself,  and  covering  thorn  both  with  a 
sheet  or  shawl,  whispers  in  his  ears  the  mystic  verse,  Om  Rdmdy 
uamaa  Salutation  to  R&ma.  To  drown  the  gia'u'a  words  the 
other  ascetics  keep  chanting  Vedic  verses  in  a  loud  tone.  The  novice 
takes  the  sheet  or  shawl  off  himself  and  the  teacher  lays  before 
the  house  gods  money  varying  according  to  his  means  from  a  few 
shilliiigs  to  some  hundred  pounds.  The  novice  fasts  during  that 
day  and  remains  by  himself  in  the  religious  house.  Next  day  a 
feast  is  given  to  the  brotherhood  and  the  novice  either  remains  in 
the  religious  house  or  dresses  in  his  usual  clothes  and  goes  back  to 
his  family. 

Shenvis  are  returned  as  numbering  165  and  as  found  over  the 
whoie  district  except  in  Karmala  and  Sangola.  The  Sholipor 
Shenvis  say  that  thoy  take  their  name  from  Shaluinnavi  or  ninety-six 
villages  over  which  they  had  authority,  They  are  also  called 
Sdrasvata  which  they  derive  from  the  founder  of  their  otiste,  Sdrasvat 
by  name  the  son  of  Sarasvati,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges.  According 
to  their  account  Parashurjlm,  the  sixth  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
the  destroyer  of  the  Kshatriyas,  brought  three  families  of  Sdrasvats 
from  a  town  called  Trihotrapur  supposed  to  be  Tirhut  and  settled 
them  and  their  family  gods  in  Goa ;  the  original  settlers  were 
afterwards  joined  by  seven  more  families.  The  Sholipur  Shenvis 
are  said  to  have  been  settled  in  the  district  for  four  or  five 
generations  and  to  have  originally  come  in  search  of  work  from 
Gwdlior,  Kolhdpur,  and  the  Konkan.  They  are  divided  into 
Bardeskars,  Kudaldeskars,  Bajdpurkars,  and  Shenvis  proper.  These 
divisions  do  not  intermarry  and  used  not  to  eat  together  though 
lately  the  Shenvis  proper,  who  are  the  highest  of  the  four  classes, 
have  begun  to  employ  Rdjdpurkars  *as  cooks.  The  men  are 
generally  middle-sized,  and  the  women  taller  than  the  men  fair 
and  regular  featured.  The  men  shave  the  head  except  the 
top-knot  and  the  face  except  the  moustache.  The  men  rub  their 
brows  with  sandal  paste  aud  the  women  with  redpowder,  and  tie 
the  hair  in  a  knot  behind.  They  speak  Mardthi  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  have  forgotten  the  Konkani  dialect  which  Goa, 
Mulvan,  and  Sdvantvadi  Shenvis  speak,  though  their  speech 
has  still  traces  of  the  Konkan  twang.  Most  live  in  houses  of  the 
better  sort  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  and 
flat  mud  roofs.  A  few  have  servants,  and  almost  all  have  cows 
buffaloes  and  horses.  Their  house  furniture  includes  metal  and 
earthen  vessels,  bedsteads,  boxes,  and  lamps,  and  a  few  have  tables, 
chairs,  sofas,  argand  lamps,  glass  hanging  globes,  and  framed 
pictures.  Their  staple  food  includes  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  pickles, 
and  wheat  or  jvdri  bread,  curds,  milk,  whey,  butter,  and  spices. 
Their  holiday  dish  is  gram  cakes  or  puranpolit.     Thoy  stealthily 
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eat  fish  or  flesh,  bat,  daring  the  four  sacred  months  or  chdturmdji, 

July,  August,  September,    and   October    they    do    not    eat   even 

onions,  gfarlic,  or  brinjala.       They   do  not    nse    spirituous    liqaor. 

Many    smoke,  several    chew,    and     a    few     snuff  tobacco.     Both 

men  and  women  dress  like    Brahraans,     Thoy   are   a  neat,    clean, 

sober,    hospitable,    and     orderly    people.      Tuoy    are    landholders 

and    in    Government    sorvice  as   writers.     They   are   a   well-to-do 

class  seldom  in  debt   and  able  to  raise  money   at  nine  to   twelve 

per    cent    a    year.      They    hold    themselves    equal    to    Deshasth 

Konkanasth  and  Karhilda  Brtihmans  and  have  the   same  privileges 

as    other    Maratha    Brahmaus.     The    dtiily   life  of  a  man    varies 

according  to  his  occupation.     The  landholders  do  not  work  in  the 

fields    and  have  much  leisure.      A  Shenvi    landlord    rises   early, 

washes,  stands  facing  the  east,  and  joining   his   hand  bows   to   the 

sua  repeating  verses.     If  he  has  no  servants  ho  goes  to  market  to 

buy   vegetables  and  other   articles   of  daily  use.     On  his  return 

he  either  sits  gossipping  with  a  friend  or  acquaintance  or  bathes 

and  spends  an  hour  or  two   in  praying  or  worshipping  his   house 

gods,  he  then  dines  generally  about  noon,  and,  after  dinner,  sleeps 

for  an  hour  or  two.     In  the  afternoon  he  writes  letters  or  attends 

business  or  he  goes  out  and  gossips  with  friends  till  evening  when 

^^e  visits  a  temple  on  his  way  home.     On  his  return  he  washes  his 

^Buuids  and  feet,  says  his  evening  prayers,  worships  the  house  gods, 

^Bups,  and  goes  to  bed.     Shenvi  women   are  quiet,  forbearing,  and 

^Hiardworking.    A  rich  man's  wife  leads  an  easy  life  generally   with 

~  a  servant  to  do  the  heavy  and  unpleasflut  parts  of  the  housework. 

The  wife  of  a  poor  Shenvi  is  always   busy.     She  is  early  at  work, 

gfrinding  g^iin,  often  singing  as  she  grinds.  If  Bhe  has  young  children 

she  has  to  prepare  an  early  breakfast  of  broad  and   chntni.     After 

the   children  have  breakfasted   she    has   to  attend    to    the    chief 

morning  meal ;  she  bathes  early  and  goes  to  the  hearth  and  takes 

advantage  of  any  rest  in  her  cooking  to  worship  the  tuisi  plant  or 

tell  her  beads.     Wlien  the  midday  meal  is  ready  she  serves  it  to  the 

men  of  the  house  and  the  little  children.     After  thoy  are  done,  with 

any  female  relation  who  may  be  in  the  house,  she  takes  her  dinner 

^^nd  makes  over  the  rest   tft  the  servants.     If  there  is  a  servant  he 

^■cleans  the  pots  and  washes  the  clothes,  if  not  the  wife  has  to  do  the 

^^cleaning  and  washing.    When  this  is  over  she  either  looks   to  her 

children  or  their  clothes,  sits  sifting  rice  for  the  next  day's  meal, 

or  goes  to  the  temple  where  s.<icrod  books  are  read,  or  to  her  mother's 

house  if  it  is  in  the  village.     In  the  evening  she  has  again  to  cook  and 

serve  supper,  sups,andcowdnngs  the  hearth.  Bothboysandgirlsattend 

school  both  in  the  morning  and  aiternoon.     They  are  religious  and 

worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.     The  shrines  of  their  family 

gods  are  chiefly  in  Goa.     They  are  either    Sm/Lrts  or  Bhdgvata  and 

their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brfihmans.     They  keep  the  usual    Hindu 

fasts  and  feasts  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Pandharpur, 

^^and    Tuljapur.     They  have    three    religious    teachers   or   SvAmis 

^H^wo  of  them  Bhitgvats  and  the  third  a   Smfirt.     The  two  Bhagvat 

pBreligious  houses  are  in  GokaVn  in  North  Kiinara  and  in  Cochin,  and 

the  religious  house  of  the  Smdrt  teacher  is  in  Goa.      They  travel  in 

state    accompanied    by    a   number  of    disciples  gaihering    money 
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presents.  Tliey  do  not  try  to  make  fresli  oonrertfl  and  are  noi 
mach  respected  by  the  educated  and  leading  memben  o{  tbe  caate. 
The  sacraments  or  gatukars  observed  by  Shenvis  nre  puberty, 
pregnancy,  birth,  naming,  first  feeding,  keeping  of  the  top-knot, 
thread-girding,  marriage,  and  death.  The  Shenvis  hardly  over 
meet  to  settle  social  disputes.  In  case  of  a  serious  breach  of  casta 
rules  the  Svdmi  is  asked,  but  the  members  are  indifferent  and 
seldom  notice  breaches  of  rules.  They  send  their  children  to  school 
and  are  a  rising  and  prosperous  people. 

Telang  Bra'limans  are  returned  aa  numbering  fifty-six  and 
as  found  in  Biirsi,  Paudharpiir,  and  SholApur.  They  do  not  always 
live  in  the  district  but  come  once  every  two  or  three  years,  gather 
money  by  begging,  and  go  back  to  Telangan  in  the  south.  They 
have  no  subdivisions,  and  the  names  of  their  family  stocks  are 
Angiras,  Bhdradvaj,  Kaundanya,  Kilshyap,  Kaushik,  and  Strivata. 
Their  surnames  are  ChalavAru,  Ghalbatilviiru,  Fidalbatal&vdru,  and 
RanUlchantalAvdru,  and  persons  having  either  the  same  family  name 
or  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  commoa 
use  among  men  are  Govindanna,  Riichaya,  Raniaya,  R^manna, 
and  Shripatanna;  and  among  women  Kdshibai,  Mariamma,vand 
Shit^mma.  The  men  are  dark,  tall,  and  stout,  and  besmear  their 
face  and  hair  with  cocoanut  oil.  They  wear  long  thick  top-knots, 
and  grow  the  moustache  and  beard  but  shave  the  wlyskers.  Their 
home  tongue  is  Telugu,  but  abroad  they  speak  an  incorrect 
MarAthi.  They  have  no  houses  of  their  own.  Their  house  goods 
are  blanket  mats,  and  a  cAnple  of  .sheets,  a  few  metal  or  earth 
cooking  vessels,  and  a  couple  of  water  pots  and  cups.  They  are 
greedy  eaters  and  fond  of  sour  dishes.  Their  staple  food  is  rice 
and  curry  with  a  large  share  of  tamarind  pulp.  They  are  fond 
of  whey  and  curds  and  will  fast  for  a  day  or  even  two  days  in 
advance  if  they  hear  of  a  dinner  party  where  they  think  they  will 
succeed  in  securing  a  plat«.  The  Telang  Brdbman  is  proverbially 
the  unbidden  guest.  When  a  dinner  is  given  to  Brahmans  the 
Telangs  come  uua.^ked,  clamour  for  a  share,  and  if  they  get  no  share 
load  the  host  with  hearty  curses.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like 
Deshasth  Brahmans.  But  the  men  prefeb  going  bareheaded  and  with 
a  short  waistcloth  either  held  uader  the  armpit  or  rolled  round  the 
shoulders.  They  are  clean  but  idle  and  hot-tem  pered.  They  are 
beggars  and  some  make  and  sell  sacred  threads.  They  nre  religious 
and  are  chiefly  SmArta  or  followers  of  Sankarach&rya  the  apostle  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  aud  the  universe  are  one.  They  worship  all 
Brdhman  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  family  gods  are  Jagadamba 
and  Vyankoba  whose  shrines  are  in  the  Telangan  country.  They  keep 
the  ordinary  fasts  and  feasts,  and  their  priests  belong  to  their  own 
oaste.  They  have  great  faith  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying, 
omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  consult  oracles.  When  a 
Telang  woman  is  brought  to  bed  she  sends  for  a  Kunbi  midwife. 
When  the  child  is  born,  the  midwife  cuts  the  navel  cord  and  buries 
it  with  a  copper  coin,  a  betelnat,  and  a  turmeric  root 
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mother's  milk.     TLe  mother  is  washed  for  the  first  time  on*  the 

fonrth  d&y  and  fed  on  rice  and  butter.     On  the   evening  of  the 

fifth  day  the   midwife  lays  the  knife  with   which  the  child's   navel 

cord     was     cut    on     a    grindstone    in    the    mother's   room  and 

worships  it,  offering  it  flowers  and  burning  incense  befuro  it.     The 

mother's  family  is   impure  for  ten  days  after  the    birth,  and    the 

child  is    named     on  the    twelfth    or    thirteenth.      If    the    child 

ie  a  boy  his  head  is  shaved  on  a  lucky  day  between  bis  first  and 

third  year.     A   boy  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  between  five  and 

eleven.      The  day  before   the   girding    an    invitation    goes    round 

iccompanied  by  music,  and  a  feast  is  given  to  near  relations  and 

"riends.     On   the  thread-girding   day  the  sacrificial   fire  is  kindled 

on  the  altar  and  the  sacred  thread  ia  put  round  the  boy's  neck  and 

ight   arm.       The    ceremony   ends    with    a   dinner    to    Brahmana. 

Telangs  marry  their  girls  between  eight  and  twelve,  and  their  boys 

before  they  are  t^nenty-five.     If    both     fathers  are  well-to-do  no 

loney  payment  is  made.      If  the   girl's  father   is  poor  the  boy's 

jkther  pays  him  £5  to  £30  (Rs.  50-300).     When  the  parents   agree, 

lations  and  friends  are  asked  to  witness  the  settlement.     On  the 

arriage  day  the  boy  goes  in  procession  to  the  girl's  house  on 

Bback,  and  stands  facing  the  girl  on  a  wooden  stool.     Two  near 

lions  hnld  a  sheet   between   them   and  the  priests  and  other 

irihmans  present  repeat  marriage  verses.     At  the  end  grains  of 

ice  are  thro'vfn  over  their  heads  and   they  are   husband   and   wife. 

Presents  of  clothes  are  made  and  dinners  are  given  by  the  two 

imilies  and  the  marriage  is  over.    Th^Telang's  puberty,  pregnancy, 

and  death  ceremonies  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  Desh- 

^th  fir&hmans  of  Dharw^r.     They  hold  caate  meetings,  send  their 

Joys  to  school,  and  are  poor. 

Tirguls  are  returned  as  numbering  359  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district  except  in  Karmala  and  SAngola.  According  to 
Sholdpur  Brahmans,  apparently  a  play  on  the  words  tin  gu.1  or  gol, 
Tirguls  are  those  whose  ancestors  for  three  generations  have  been 
Golaks.  The  local  kistory  is  that  during  the  time  of  the  PeshwAa 
BrtLfaman  widows  and  wives  who  were  pregnant  by  men  who  were 
not  their  husbands  were  lent  on  a  pilgrimage  to   Pandharpur,  to 

firevent  them  committting  abortion  and  infanticide.  The  women 
ay  in  at  Pandharpur  and  the  infant  with  or  without  money  presents 
was  made  over  to  any  one  who  would  tip.ke  it.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  reason  why  so  many  Tirguls  are  found  in  and  about  Pandharpur. 
Their  family  stocks  are  Angirna  Bhdradvdj ;  Haritasya,  Kashyap, 
Lohit,  and  Shrivats,  and  their  sub-stocks  or  pravars  are 
Bhdrgav,  Chavan,  Jan.adagni,  and  Shrivats.  They  look  and 
speak  like  Manitha  Brahmans,  are  betel-vine  growers,  cultivators, 
grain  dealers,  moneylenders  and  changers,  bankers,  and  Government 
servants.  I'heir  house,  food,  and  dresa  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
Mardtha  Brahmans.  They  are  well-to-do  but  other  BrAhmans  do  not 
eat  with  them  and  look  down  on  them  because  in  growing  the  betel  vino 
they  kill  insects.  They  are  either  Sm&rts  or  Bhagvats  and  worship  all 
Br&hman  gods  and  goddesoes  and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  festivals. 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
"indi,  Benares,  Naaik,  Pandharpur,  and  Tuljipur/  and  believe  in 
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sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky 
dnys,  and  consult  oracles.  Among  Tirgula  a  lighted  lamp  is  kept 
buiuing  in  the  lying-in  room  for  three  months  after  child-birth. 
For  the  first  ten  days  the  family  priest  every  evening  repeats  sacred 
verses  at  the  mother's  house,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  verses,  throws 
grains  of  red  rice  over  the  mother  and  rubs  ashes  on  the  mother's 
and  child's  brows.  On  the  fifth  day  in  the  mother's  room,  on  a 
grindstone,  are  placed  a  rolling  pin,  a  blank  shoot  of  paper,  a 
pen,  and  some  ink,  the  penknife  with  which  the  child's  navel  cord 
was  cut,  thirty-two  kinds  of  medicines,  a  bamboo  stick,  a  hoe,  a 
brass  water  pot  filled  with  water,  betelnuts,  dry  cocoa  kernel,  a 
turmeric  root,  and  a  copper  coin,  and  over  the  whole  flower  garlands 
are  hung  from  the  ceiling.  To  the  left  of  the  grindstone  is  a 
lighted  lamp  which  is  allowed  to  burn  ten  days.  The  midwife  sita 
in  front  of  the  stone  and  worships  it,  sprinkles  red  and  turmeric 
powder  over  it,  waves  a  lighted  lamp  and  frankincense  before  it, 
and  offers  it  dishes  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  sweetmeats.  She 
places  a  handful  of  wheat  grains  and  a  botelnut  in  front  of  the 
whole  which  is  considered  to  mean  filling  the  goddess'  lap.  The 
mi(|wife's  lap  is  filled  with  wheat  and  a  betelnut,  and  she  dines  that 
evening  at  the  mother's  honse.  After  the  midwife  is  done,  the 
guests  and  the  house  people  dine.  From  eight  in  the  evening  to 
five  next  morning,  four  Brdhmans  sit  in  the  house  repeating  sacred 
verses,  and  are  dismissed  with  a  packet  of  betelnut  aid  loaves  and 
6d.  (4  a*.)  each.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  the  thirty-two  medicines 
which  were  worshipped  on  tlv  fifth  are  pounded  together,  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  a  third  taken  daily  for  three  days.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  mother's  bedding  and  clothes  and  cot  are  washed 
and  the  whole  house  is  cowdnnged.  Six  dough  lamps  are  made 
and  set  each  on  a  cowdung  cake.  Of  the  six  four  are  placed  one  near 
each  of  the  four  feet  of  the  cot,  the  fifth  on  the  spot  where  the 
chUd  was  born,  and  the  sixth  on  the  spot  where  the  navel  cord  was 
buried.  The  midwife  lays  red  and  turmeric  powder  before  each 
lamp  and  afterwards  takes  the  lamps  to  her  house.  This  day  again  _ 
the  lap  of  the  midwife  is  filled  with  wheat  and  a  packet  of  betelnut  ■ 
and  leaves,  and  she  dines  at  the  mother'%  house.  On  the  morning  " 
of  the  eleventh  day  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  and  cow's  urine 
is  sprinkled  on  the  cot  and  over  the  whole  house.  Five  married 
women  are  called  and  seated  on  a  mat  or  carpet  in  the  mother's 
room.  Another  carpet  is  spread  and  a  rice  figure  of  a  child  is  made 
on  the  carpet  with  its  head  to  the  south  and  its  feet  to  the  north. 
The  mother,  sitting  in  front  of  it,  worships  the  image  by  sprinkling 
turmeric  and  redpowder  over  it  and  offering  it  a  pounded 
mixture  of  ginger,  sugar,  and  dry  cocoa  kernel.  The  five  married 
women  are  presented  with  turmeric  and  redpowder,  packets  of 
betelnut  and  leaves,  dry  cocoakernel,  and  the  ginger  mixture  and 
retire.  The  rice  figure  is  taken  away  by  some  married  chiUlless 
woman,  who  cooks  and  eats  it  in  the  hope  that  the  figure  will 
take  birth  in  her  womb  in  the  form  of  a  child.  Ou  the  twelfth 
day  five  pebbles  are  arranged  in  a  line  ,in  front  of  the  house  and 
are  worshipped  by  the  mother,  who  sprinkles   red  turmeric  and 
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sweet  scented  powder  over  them,  bums  frankincense  in  front  of 
them,  and  offers  thera  cooked  rice,  cards,  and  sweetmeats.  A 
Tirgul  girl  is  named  on  the  twelfth  and  a  boy  on  the  thirteenth,  the 
naming  is  the  same  as  among  Deshasth  BrAhmans.  Three  months 
after  childbirth  the  mother  is  taken  to  her  husband's.  A  couple  of 
days  before  she  moves  the  father's  mother  sends  word  to  the  child's 
mother's  parents  that  she  is  going  to  take  the  child  and  its  mother 
home  on  a  particular  day.  Oq  the  day  named  the  child's  grand- 
mother and  a  few  near  relations  start  for  the  mother's,  taking  in  a 
tray  a  couple  of  robes  and  bodices,  a  frock,  a  cap,  a  hooded  cloak,  a 
coooanut,  about  two  pounds  of  sweet  smelling  rice,  half  a  pound  of 
betelnuts,  one  hundred  betel  leaves,  a  handful  of  cardamoms  and 
mace,  and  about  five  pounds  of  sugar  and  butter.  On  reaching 
the  mother's  they  are  seated  on  carpets  or  mats.  One  robe  and 
bodice  are  presented  to  the  child's  grandmother  and  the  other  to 
the  child's  mother.  And  the  child  is  dressed  in  the  frock  cap  and 
cloak.  They  empty  the  tray  and  walk  home  with  the  child  end  its 
mother.  When  the  child  is  between  one  and  three  years  old  if  it 
is  a  boy  the  barber  clips  its  hair  with  the  same  details  as  at  a 
Deshasth  Brdhman's  hairclipping.  A  boy  is  girt  with  the  saored 
thread  before  he  is  ten  years  old.  They  marry  their  girls  before 
they  are  eleven  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty-five.  Their 
cnstoms  are  generally  the  same  as  Deshasth  Brdhman  customs. 
They  have  a  caste  council,  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  in  easy 
circumstances. 

VidttTB  are  returned  as*  numbering  280  and  as  found  only  in 
B&rsi  and  Sholapnr.  They  are  said  to  be  illegitimate,  bom  of  a 
Brdhman  father  and  a  Marfitha  mother.  They  say  they  cannot  toll 
when  and  whence  they  came  into  the  district.  The  names  of  their 
family  stocks  or  gotraa  are  Kitshyap,  Govardhan,  and  Kaundanya, 
and  their  surnames  are  Dagade,  Devle,  Londhe,  and  Parmale. 
Persons  whose  surname  and  family  name  are  the  same  cannot 
intermarry.  They  look  like  Deshasth  Brahmans,  and  are  healthy 
and  strong.  They  speak  a  Martithi  closely  like  that  spoken  by 
Mardthds  and  cultivating  Kunbis.  They  live  in  middle  class  houses 
walls  of  mud  and  stnue  and  flat  roofs.  They  keep  their 
Bs  clean,  and  own  cows,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  parrots.  Their 
lonsefurnitare  includes  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  carpets,  blankets, 
iding  and  cots,  and  stools.  They  have  no  servants.  Their 
»ple  food  includes  rice  and  jvdri  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables. 
They  say  they  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh  and  do  not  drink  liquor. 
Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Deshasth  Brilhmans,  but,  unlike  all 
other  MarAtha  Brdhmans,  their  widows  never  shave  their  heads. 
They  are  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty, and  hospitable.  They  are  land- 
holders, moneychangers,  clothsellers,  and  writei-s,  and  some  are 
beggars.  They  are  either  Smarts  or  BhAgvats,  worship  all  Brahman 
gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  festivals. 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Alandi,  Benares,  Jejuri,  ^JAsik,  Pandharpur,  and  Tuljflpur,  and 
believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  lucky  and 
ilucky  days,  and  oracles.     When  a  person  is  posseted  his  relations 
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call  a  spirit-acarer  called  janta  that  is  the  knowing  man  or  devruski. 
The  spirit-scarer  burns  vishesh  or  the  aap  of  Boswellia  serrata  before 
the  patient  and  the  spirit  or  bhitt  in  the  patient  begius  to  sway  him  to 
and  fro  and  begins  to  speak  through  the  patient's  voice.  The  scarer 
waves  three  lemons  round  the  patient's  head.  Two  of  them  he  cuts 
in  half  over  the  patient's  head  when  they  turn  red  and  he  orders 
them  to  be  thrown  outside  the  house  in  four  directions.  The  third 
lemon  he  orders  to  be  laid  under  the  patient's  pillow  until  he  recovers. 
Cooked  rice  sprinkled  with  redpowder  is  waved  round  the  patient's 
head  and  laid  in  the  corner  of  the  street,  where  spirits  are  known  to 
haunt.  Sometimes  the  seer  after  examining  the  patient  says  he  has 
offended  Khandoba,  Mdruti,  or  some  other  g^d,  and  that  he  should 
take  a  journey  to  some  holy  sliriue  or  send  to  the  seer's  house 
uncooked  food  enough  to  feed  thirty  to  fifty  Brdhmans.  These 
orders  are  carefully  followed.  Their  customs  from  birth  to  death 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Deshasths.  They  ar^  bound  together  by 
a  strong  caste  feeling  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the 
castemen.  The  offender  is  fined  by  being  ordered  to  give  a  dinner  to 
from  five  children  to  twenty-five  adults,  Thoy  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  keep  them  at  school  until  they  are  able  to  read  write  and 
cast  accounts.  They  seldom  send  their  girls  to  school.  When  a  girl 
is  sent  to  school  the  reason  generally  is  that  she  is  troublesome  at 
home.  They  take  to  new  callings  opening  grocer's  sljpps  or  tilling 
land,  and  are  in  easy  circumstances 

Writers  include  two  classes  with  a  strength  of  184.  Of  these 
111  (males  51,  females  60)  were  KayasCh  Prabhus,  and  73  (males  31 
females  42)  were  Mudli^rs. 

Ka'y&Sth  Prabhus  are  returned  as  numbering  111  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Malsiras.  They  claim  to 
be  Kshatriyas  and  to  be  descended  from  Chandrasen  an  early  king 
of  Oudh.  Some  of  their  surnames  are  Randive,  Tamhane,  and  Vaidya. 
They  are  middle  sized,  slightly  built  and  fair,  and  their  women 
are  graceful.  Thoy  speak  Marathi  and  are  clean  neat  and  hard- 
working. Most  of  them  are  writers.  They  live  in  substantial 
buildings  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  aiyl  flat  roofs.  They  eat  fish 
and  flesh  and  drink  litjuor,  but  very  stealthily.  On  the  birth  of  a 
child  they  hold  the  family  impure  for  ten  days.  On  the  sixth  day 
they  worship  the  goddess  SatvAi  and  on  the  twelfth  cradle  and  name 
the  child.  They  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread  before 
they  are  ten  years  old  and  marry  them  before  they  come  to  manhood. 
TTiey  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  ten,  and  spend  £20  to  £100 
(Rs.  200- 1000)  on  a  child's  marriage.  They  burn  their  dead, 
forbid  widow  marriage  and  practise  polygamy,  polyandry  is  nn- 
known.  They  worship  all  Br^hmanic  gods  and  goddesses,  but  bo 
greatly  prefer  to  worship  goddesses  that  they  are  known  as  ilevi- 
Ihakts  or  goddess  worshippers.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmana 
and  they  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  festivals.  They  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  BenAres,  Ndsik,  and  Pandharpur,  and  believe  in  witchcraft  and 
soothsaying  and  consult  oracles.  They  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  castemen.     They  send  their  children  both  boys  and 
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girls  to  scbool  and  keep  their  girls  at  school  till  they  are  about 
twelve  years  old.  In  spite  of  their  smaJl  numbers  and  of  the  keen 
competition  for  clerkship  they  hold  their  own  against  Brabman  and 
other  non-writer  classes  wbom  they  term  intradors.  They  are 
decidedly  well-to-do. 

Mudlia'rsliterallySontb-easters  also  called  Madrdsis  are  returned 
aa  numbering  73  and  as  found  in  Bilrsi,  Karmala,  and  SholApur. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  district  from  the  Madras  Presi- 
ency  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  in  search  of  work.  They  are 
ivided  into  Mudlidrs,  Pilles,  and  Telangs,  who  eat  together  but 
do  not  intermarry.  They  have  only  two  family  stocks  or  gotras 
Shir  and  YishnUj  and  families  bearing  the  same  stock  name  cannot 
intermarry.  They  have  no  surnames.  The  names  in  common  useamong 
menareArmu,  Jaganndth,  Kliamaya,  Madhavrdv,  Narhariaya,  Pulaya, 
and  T^ndrav.  The  mode  of  writing  their  names  is  to  write  the  initial 
letter  of  their  native  town,  then  the  person's  name,  his  father's 
name,  and  lastly  the  name  of  the  subdivision  or  caste ;  thus 
Tanjor  Mddhavrdv  Jaganniith  Pille  or  T.  M.  Jagannath  Pille,  or 
simply  T.  Midhavrdv.  The  women's  names  are  BhAgirthi,  Ganga, 
MAnakbAi,  and  Sonubai.  They  are  very  dark  with  regular  feattft-es, 
and  the  men  are  rough  and  hardy.  Their  home  tongue  is  Telugu, 
but  with  others  they  speak  MarAthi  or  Hindustani.  They  live  in 
neat  and  cleab  one-storeyed  middle  class  houses  with  mud  and  stone 
lis  and  flat  roofs.  Their  house  goods  include  boxes,  cots,  bedding 
ts,  and  mats,  copper  and  brass  ^vessels,  tables,  chairs,  glass 
anging  globes,  framed  picthres,  and  sometimes  silver  ware.  They 
eep  servants  and  their  pet  animals  are  cows,  bullocks,  buffaloes, 
dogs,  cats,  and  parrots.  Their  staple  food  includes  rice,  millet, 
pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  chatnis.  They 
also  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats  deer  and  rabbits  and  call  a 
mattouless  dinner  insipid.  They  drink  liquor,  eat  opium,  smoke 
tobacco  and  hemp,  and  drink  hemp  water.  They  give  dinners  in 
honour  of  births,  marriages,  first  pregnancies,  and  deaths.  The  men 
wear  the  topknot  moustache  and  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.  They 
dress  in  a  doubled  waistcloth,  a  long  native  or  a  short  European 
coat,  falling  below  the  knee  or  reaching  the  waist.  They  arrange 
the  headscarf  so  that  the  outer  folds  cross  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  They  carry  a  red  handkerchief  in  their  hands,  and 
from  their  ear  lobes  hang  gold  worked  rudrdknh  beads.  The 
women  tie  their  long  oily  black  hair  in  a  knot  on  one  side  behind 
the  ear.  They  are  fond  of  rnbbiug  the  hair  with  cocoa  oil  to  keep 
it  glossy  and  prevent  baldness,  which  is  rare  among  them.  The 
women  wear  a  robe  but  do  not  pass  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet. 
They  draw  the  upper  end  across  the  chest,  and  passing  it  across 
tho  bnck,  tuck  it  in  at  the  waist.  Their  bodice  is  the  same  as  the 
Maratha  bodice.  They  buy  their  clothes  from  the  local  market 
except  their  costly  robes  and  headscarfs  which  come  from  Madras. 
The  men  are  clean  in  their  habits,  and  always  wear  clothes  washed 
by  a  washerman.  They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  hospitable, 
thrifty,  polite,  and  orderly.  Their  women  are  not  so  neat  or  clean 
as  the  men.  They  delight  in  soaking  their  hair  in  cocoa  oil,  and 
anointing  their  bodies  especially  their  faces.     Tbcy  arc  cloiks  and 
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writers,  contractors,    moneylenders,   landholders  letting  fields  to 
husbandmen  on  the  crop-share  system,  tobacconists  selling  cigarettes 
and   cheroots,  and  country   and    European  liquor  sellers.     Their 
women  do  not  help  them  in  their  calling.     They  are  a  well-to-do 
people  generally  free  from  debt,  and  have  good  credit  being  able 
to  borrow  up  to  £100  (Rs.  1000)  without    interest.     They    claim 
to  be   Vaishyas  and  take  food  from  Brtlhmans.      The   Mudlifirs 
are   religions.      Their    family    gods  are  Mahadev,    MAruti,   Bam, 
Vithoba,  and  Vyankoba.      Their  priests  are  Dravidiau  or  Telngu 
Brdhmans  who  officiate  at  their  houses  and  are  greatly  respected. 
They  fast  on  Saturdays  and  the  lunar  elevenths  or  Ekada«hia  and 
keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  fasts  and  festivals.     Their  spiritual  head 
is  a  member    of  their  own  community  who   lives  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.     They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens, 
and  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles.     When  a  child 
is  born  the  mother  is  washed  in  hot  water  and  laid  on  the  cot.     The 
midwife  cuts  the  child's  navel  cord  and  buries  it  with  the  after- 
birth outside  of  the  house.     The  child  is  bathed  in  hot  water  and 
laid  on  the  cot  beside  the  mother.     For  three  days  the  child  is  fed 
on^castor  oil  and  honey,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  mother  bathes 
and  then  suckles  it.     During  the  first  two  days  the  mother  fasts 
and  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day  is  fed  on  rice  and  butter.     The 
family  is  considered  impure  for  nine  days.     On  the  tenth  the  house  is 
cowdunged,  the  clothes  are  washed,  and  tho  whole  family  bathes.    On 
the  twelfth  a  party  of  women  come,  cradle  the  child,  and  tho  father's 
mother  or  other  elderly  femaTb  relation  •whispers  a  name  in  its  right 
ear.   The  cradle  is  rocked,  a  song  is  sung,  and  after  the  guests  have 
presented  the  child  and  its  mother  with  clothes,  they  are  feasted  and 
retire  with  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves.     When  a  child,  whether 
a  boy  or  a  girl  is  one  to  three  years  old,  its  hair  is  clipped  by  the 
family  barber.     They  marry  their  girls  between  ten  and  si.xteenand 
their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five.     The  girl's  father  has 
to  find  her  a  husband.     When  a  boy  is  found,  on  a  lucky  day  his 
parents  with  relations  and  friends  go  to  the  girl's  and  present  her 
with  a  robe,  a  bodice,  and  ornaments.     A  couple  of  days  before  the 
marriage,  booths  are  made  at  both  housffi,  and  a  marriage  altar  is 
built  at  the  girl's.     On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  tho  altar  is  sot  an 
earthen  jar  striped  with  yellow  and  red  lines  and  filled  with   cold 
water,  and  near  each  jar  is  set  a  lighted  brass  lamp.  On  the  marriage 
morning  the  earthen  jars  are    worshipped    and   a    lucky  post  or 
muhurfmedh  is  set  in  front  of  the  house  to  the  top  of  which  are  tied 
a  bundle  of  hay,  two  cocoanuts,  bunches  of  wheat  plants,  and  a  piece 
of  yellow  cloth  with  a  conpie  of  turmeric  roots  in  it.  On  the  marriage 
day  the  bridegroom  with  music  and  accompanied  by  his  parents 
relations  and  friends  goes  to  the  girl's  riding  on  horseback.     At 
tho  girl's  her  mother  waves  five  wheat  cakes  round  the  boy's  head 
and  throws  them  on  one  side.     He  dismounts  and  takes  his  seat  on 
a  low  wooden  stool  set  on  the  altar.     He  worships  Ganpati  and  a 
water  pot  or  Varun.     He  puts  off  his  waistcloth  and  puts  on  a  loin- 
cloth and  a  sacred  thread  and  resumes  His  seat.     The  priest  mutters 
some  verses  and  throws  grains  of  rice  over  the  boy's  head.     Tho 
girl's  father  presents  him  with  a  new  waistcloth  which  bo  puti 
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wad  again  takes  his  seat.  The  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with 
a  new  robe  and  bodice  which  she  puts  on,  and  takes  her  seat  on  the 
altar  close  to  the  boy  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  A  gold  not  a  tinsel 
marriage  ornament  is  tied  round  the  boy's  brow,  and  a  member  of 
the  girl's  family  sets  in  front  of  the  boy  a  brass  plate  with  red 
riee  a  cocoannt  and  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads.  The  plate  is 
shown  to  each  guest,  who  takes  a  pinch  of  rice  in  his  hands  and 
with  his  fingers  touches  the  cocoanat  and  the  necklace.  After  all 
have  touched  the  cocoanut  and  the  necklace  the  priest  lays  the 
plate  in  front  of  the  boy  and  girl,  repeats  verses,  places  the 
cocoannt  in  the  boy's  hands,  and  ties  the  necklace  round  the  girl's 
~  Bck.  The  guests  throw  the  rice  over  the  couple's  head  and  the 
►erse-repeating  is  over.  The  priest  kindles  a  sacred  fire  on  the 
altar  in  front  of  the  boy  and  girl  who  feed  it  ?vith  bntter,  dry  dates, 
and  dry  cocoa-kernel.  He  takes  two  pieces  of  cotton  yam  and 
makes  five  folds  of  each,  and,  tying  a  turmeric  root  to  each,  fastens 
them  round  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  right  wrists.  A  dinner  to  all 
present  ends  the  day's  proceedings  and  the  guests  retire.  For  two 
days  the  bridegroom  remains  at  the  bride's,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third,  the  pair  are  bathed  and  dressed  in  fresh  clothes  and  seated 
on  two  low  wooden  stools  on  the  altar.  In  front  of  them  is  set  an 
earthen  jar  filled  with  a  mixture  of  turmeric  powder  and  lime  and 
water,  and  in  it  are  dropped  a  gold  finger  ring  and  a  conch  shell 
and  the  pair  a/e  told  to  pick  them  out.  They  struggle  hard,  for 
whoever  gets  the  ring  is  cheered  and  whoever  gets  the  shell  is 
jeered.  If  the  bridegroom  gQts  the  ring,  his  friends  are  delighted  ; 
if  the  girl  gets  the  ring  her  friends  lament  that  so  fit  a  girl  should 
have  got  so  feeble  a  husband.     If  the  girl  gets  the  ring  her  father 

ftresents  it  to  the  boy  and  sprinkles  the  guests  with  turmeric  and 
ime  from  the  ring  jar  which  by  this  time  has  turned  red. 
The  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  a  horse  and  taken  to  the  boy's 
accompanied  by  male  and  female  relations  and  friends.  They  are 
feasted  and  the  marriage  festival  is  over.  When  a  girl  comes  of 
age  she  is  seated  by  herself  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  she  is 
presented  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice,  and  goes  to  live  with  her 
husband.  After  death  the  body  is  anointed  with  oil  and  bathed  in 
hot  water  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last.  The  body 
is  carried  out  laid  on  a  bamboo  bier,  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  tied 
all  round  with  twine  and  coloured  cotton.  It  is  borne  on  the  should- 
ers of  four  men,  the  chief  mourner  wtilking  in  front  carrying  an 
eartheii  jar  containing  live  coal.  A  near  relation  carries  in  hia 
hands  a  winnowing  fan  with  parched  grain,  botelnuts  dyed  yellow 
with  tnrmeric,  and  sugar  cakes  or  batdsds,  walks  throwing  them 
over  the  bier  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  returning  to  the 
deceased's  house,  kys  the  fan  in  front  of  the  house  and  rejoins 
the  procession.  When  the  procession  has  gone  half  way,  the  chief 
mourner  throws  a  few  copper  coins  over  the  body  and  the  bier,  and 
they  again  go  on.  At  the  burning  ground  the  mourners  busy  them- 
selves raising  a  pile  of  cowdung  cakes  and  fuel,  and  the  chief 
mourner,  sitting  near  the  corpse's  feet,  has  his  face  shaved  and  his 
head  except  the  topknot.  He  bathes,  the  body  is  laid  on  the  pile, 
fith  tlie  help  of  the  other  raournei"s  the  chief  moUrner  sets  fire 
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to  it.     To  make  it  bnm  fiercer  kerosine  oil  is  poured  orer  the  pyre. 
When  the  body  is  consumed  the  mourners  bathe  and  going  to  the 
deceased's  house,  look  at  the  lamp  which  is  kept  burning  on  the  spot 
where  he  breathed  his  last^  and  go  to  their  houses.     The  mourning - 
family  ia  impure  for  fifteen  days.     On  the  second  day  the  chief! 
mourner  with  a  few  near  relations,  goes  to  the  burning  ground, 
bathes,  and  sprinkles  over  the  ashes,  milk,  curds,  and  cow's  urine, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  other  mourners  gathers  the  ashes  and 
throws  them  into  water.     He  lays  sweetmeats  on  the  place  where 
the  body    was  burnt,  bathes,  and    all   return  to    the   mourner's 
house.     On  the  sixteenth  day  the  mourning  family  bathe,  the  houso  _ 
is  cowdunged,  and  the  married  male  members  put  on  fresh  snored  I 
threads.     A  feast  is  given  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  the 
chief  mourner  is  presented  with  a  white  turban  and  taken  to  the 
nearest  temple.     After  this  the  mourner  is  free  to  go  out  and  the 
mourning  is  over.     They  are  bound  together*  by  a  strong  caste 
feeling,  and   settle  socicd   disputes  at  meetings   of  the  castemen. 
They  send  their  boys  and  their  girls  to  school,  and  keep  the  girls 
at  school  till  their  twelfth  year.     They  readily  take  to  any  new 
caHing  and  are  well-to-do. 

Traders  include  nine  classes  with  a  strength  of  37,940  or  705 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.    The  details  are : 
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Agarva'ls  are  returned  as  numbering  seventeen  and  as  found  in 
Barsi,  Tdndharpur,  and  Sholipur.  They  believe  they  are  called 
Agarvdls  because  they  make  frankincense  sticks  or  agarbatlis,  and 
think  they  came  to  Sholiipur  about  thr^e  hundred  years  ago  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  They  are  divided  into  Oasa 
and  Visa  Agarvdls  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They 
have  no  surnames.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
ChanduMl,  Girdharlitl,  Motirdm,  ShankarUl,  ShivdAs,  and  VithalUl ; 
and  among  women  Bhdgirthi,  Dvdrka,  Jasoda,  Kashibdi,  Laksbmi, 
and  Munydbdi.  They  are  dark  and  stout  and  speak  Mardthi.  They 
live  in  ill-kept  and  dirty  middle  class  houses.  Their  staple  food 
includes  millet,  pulse  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  specially  fond  of 
Bweet  and  oily  dishes.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Mardthda 
and  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  thrifty,  and  hospitable,  but 
neither  clean  nor  neat.  They  are  perfumers,  selling  scents, 
frankincense  sticks,  powders,  and  oils,  and  spices,  butter,  sugar, 
wheat,  millet,  rice  or  pulse  flour,  and  cloth  both  country-made  and 
European.  Some  are  husbandmen  whoso  women  help  them  in  the  field. 
They  worship  all  Brdhman  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  family 
deities  are  Bdldji  of  Giri,  Bhavdni  of  Tuljdpur,  and  Kdlika  of  Delhi. 
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Tbeir  priests  are  Gaud  Brdhmans.     Their  fasts  and  festivals  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Marath&s  and  they  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  and 
soothsaying.     On  the   fifth  day  after  a  birth  the  midwife  rubs  five 
pebbles  with  rodlead  and  laying  them  on  the  floor  in  the  mother's 
room   throws  flowers  and  turmeric  and  redpowder  over  them,  burns 
incense,  and  lays  before  them  cooked   rice,  vegetables,  wheat  bread, 
and  pulse.  After  the  midwife  has  finished  the  mother  makes  a  bow. 
They  do  not  keep  awake  all  night.    Thechild's  father's  family  remains 
impare  for  ten  days.     On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  whole 
honse  is  cowdunged,  and  the  members  of  the  family  bathe,  wash 
their  clothes,  and  are  pure.     On  the  twelfth  the  mother  sets  five 
pebbles  in  a  line  outside  of  the  house  and  does  as  the  midwife  did  on 
the  fifth   day,  throws  flowers  and    turmeric  and    redpowder  over 
them,  bums  incense,  and  lays  before  them  cooked   rioe,  vegetables, 
.wheat  bread,  and  pulse.     On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  if  it  is  a  boy 
land  of  the  thirteenth  if  it  is  a  girl,  the  child  is  cradled  and  named. 
Between  its  seventh  month  and  its  fifth  year  a  child's  hair  is  clipped 
for  the  first  time.     A  girl  is  married  between  three  and  twelve,  and 
a  boy  between  five  and  twenty-five.     The  boy's  father  has  to  look 
for  a  wife  for  his  son,  and,  when  a  girl  is  found,  on  a  lucky  •day 
presents  her  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  ornaments.  On  the  turmeric 
nibbing  day  the  boy  and  his  parents  are  anointed  with  turmeric 
and  oil  and  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  turmeric  powder 
is  sent  to  the  girl's  with  a  green  robe  and  bodice.     Next  in    the 
middle   of   the   booth   is   set  a  wooden    post  called  vatan  khdmb 
^■jibont  five  inches  thick  and  three  or  foiff  feet  long.     On  the  top  of  the 
^Hbost  is  fixed  a  small  wooden  box  in  which  are  kept  the  following 
^Hncky  articles,  a   comb,  a  mirror,  a  small  wooden  box  containing  red 
^■powder  and  another  containing  yellow  powder,  a  few  dry  grapes, 
almonds,  and  dry  dates,  and  some  cocoa-kernel.     At  each  comer  of 
the   lid   of  this  box,  is  a  wooden  sjiarrow,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  lid  is  a  cocoanut  tied  on  with  cotton  yarn.     Below  the  box 
on  the  floor  are  five  piles  each  of  five  earthen  jars  marked  with  red 
green  and  yellow  linos  and  in  the  middle  is  placed  a  lighted  oil  lamp. 
This,  which  they  term  the  marriage  guardian  or  devnk,  is  the  same 
both  at  the  boy's  and  af  the  girl's.      Then    at   each  honse    the 
family  priest  takes  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  and  rolls  in  the  cloth 
a  blade  of  darbh  or  sacred  grass  and  a  piece  of  dry  date  and  cocoa- 
kernel,  and  ties  the  cloth  to  the  left  wrist  of  the  boy   and  to  the 
right  wrist  of  the  girl.      These  are  called  the  marriage  wristlets  or 
kankaiM.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  marriage  day  the  bridegroom, 
dressed  in  rich  cluihes  and  wearing  a  paper  coronet  called  inormurni 
is  8eat«d   on   a  horse,   and   carried  to  the  girl's  accompanied  by 
kinsfolk,   friends,  and  musicians.    At  the  girl's  some   elderly  male 
or   female  relation   of  the  girl  waves  a  cocoanut  round  the  boy'a 
head,  who    alights    from  the    horse    and   takes    his    seat    on    a 
low  stool  in  the  booth.     Tlio  girl's  family   priest  rubs  his  brow 
with  redpowder,  and    the  girl's  father  presents  him   with  a  new 
turban  and  a  waistcloth,  which  ho  puts  on  and  stands  on  the  stool. 
The  girl  is  brought  from  tHe  house  and  stands  facing  the  boy  on 
another  stool,  with  a  cloth  held  between  them  by  two  men.     Both 
family  priests  repeat  marriage  verses,  and,  as  soon  as   the   verses 
B  125— 7 
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are  ended,  the  gnests  ttrow  red  rice  over  the  pair's  heads  and  the 
musicians  play.  Then  the  girl  followed  by  the  boy  goes  six  times 
round  the  post.  At  each  turn  the  family  priest  asks  the  guests  if  they 
know  anything  against  the  marriage,  Do  the  family  stocks  not  suit, 
or  have  the  boy's  and  girl's  families  committed  any  offence  against 
caste  discipline  or  been  guilty  of  any  other  misdemeanour.  If  any 
thing  is  known  against  either  family  the  seventh  turn  is  not  made 
until  the  offender  has  paid  a  fine,  and  if  the  offender  refuses  the  mar- 
riage is  stopijod  until  he  pay  s.  Cases  are  known  in  which  even  at  this 
seventh  round  marriages  have  been  finally  broken  off.  When  the 
seventh  turn  has  been  taken,  the  boy  and  girl  sit  side  by  side  on 
two  low  wooden  stools  and  the  sacred  fire  is  lit  and  fed  with  sesamum 
seed,  butter,  and  pieces  of  pimpal  Ficus  religiosa  wood.  Then,  while 
the  priests  mutter  verses,  the  girl's  father  pours  water  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  boy,  and  the  girl-giving  or  kanyaddn  is  over.  The 
girl's  relations  draw  near  the  boy,  wave  from  2<%  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10) 
each  round  his  head  and  lay  the  money  in  a  plate  in  front  of  him  and 
this  becomes  his  property.  Betel  is  served  and  the  guests  retire. 
On  the  second  day  the  girl's  father  gives  a  dinner  to  relations  and 
friends,  and  on  the  third  day  a  dinner  is  given  at  the  boy's.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  the  bridegroom's  parents,  relations,  and 
friends  with  music  go  to  the  girl's,  and  present  the  girl  with  a  suit 
of  new  clothes.  Then  a  cot  is  set  in  a  room  in  the  hf  use  and  the 
pair  arc  seated  on  the  cot.  The  family  priest  spreads  a  sheet  before 
them  on  the  ground  and  sets  seven  betelnuts  in  a  line  on  the  sheet. 
The  boy  and  girl  set  a  light^^  lamp  close  to  the  betelnuts,  throw 
flowers  and  rice  over  them,  wave  the  lighted  lamp  and  camphor  and 
frankincense  round  them  and  lay  sweetmeats  before  them.  As  the 
boy  and  girl  do  this  without  leaving  the  cot  the  ceremony  is  called 
palangdchdr  or  the  cot-rite.  The  priest  unties  the  lucky  wristlets  and 
the  dtvak  or  marriage  guardian  is  removed.  The  boy  and  girl  are 
then  seated  on  a  horse  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  bridegroom's, 
•where  the  bride  is  again  presented  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  her  lap 
filled  with  rice,  fruit,  and  a  cocoannt.  The  bride  bows  before  all  the 
elders  in  the  house  and  before  the  guests,  and  presents  all  married 
women  with  turmeric  and  redpowdor.  "The  boy's  marriage  guar- 
dian or  devak  is  bowed  out  and  a  feast  on  the  next  day  ends  the 
marriage  festivities.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  they  hold  her  im- 
pure for  four  days,  and  on  any  lucky  day  within  the  first  sixteen, 
the  boy  and  girl  are  presented  with  new  clothes,  and  seated  near 
each  other  on  low  wooden  stools.  The  girl's  lap  is  filled  with  grain 
and  fruit,  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  dinner  to  near  relations. 
They  burn  the  dead  and  monrn  ten  days,  with  almost  the  same 
rites  as  those  of  local  Mardthas.  They  are  bound  together  by  a 
strong  caste  feeling.  They  keep  their  boys  at  school  till  they  are 
about  fourteen  years  old,  and  are  fairly  off. 

Bha'tia's  are  returned  as  numbering  143  and  as  found  in  Barsi 
and  SholApur.  They  have  come  from  Cutch  probably  through 
Bombay  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  They  are  stout  and 
healthy  and  the  men  wear  the  top-kdot  and  moustache.  Their 
home  tongue  i^  GajarAti  and  out  of  doors  they  speak  Marathi. 
They  live  in  houses    of  the  better  sort   with  metal  vessels,    stad 
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^^i^^nts,  cattle,  and  ponies.  Thoy  are  strict  vegetarians,  and  aniong 
vegetables  avoid  onions  and  garlic,  and  spend  on  caste  feasts 
abont  £5  (Rs.  50)  for  every  hundred  guests.  Both  men  and  women 
keep  to  the  GujarAt  dress  the  men  wearing  their  peculiar  double- 
peaked  turban,  and  the  women  the  petticoat,  open-backed  bodice, 
and  upper  scarf  or  odhyii.  They  are  sober,  thrifty,  hospitable,  hard- 
working, and  well-to-do.  They  used  only  to  sell  tobacco,  now  they 
are  traders,  dealing  in  grain,  oil,  and  butter,  and  also  acting  as 
moneychangers  and  moneylenders.  They  are  Vaishnavs,  have 
images  of  their  gods  in  their  houses,  and  employ  GujarAt  Brtihmans 
as  priests.  After  childbirth  a  BhAtia  woman  remains  impure  for  a 
month  and  a  quarter  if  the  child  is  a  girl  and  for  a  month  and  a  half 
if  the  child  is  a  boy.  On  the  sixth  the  priest  draws  a  cradle  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  pastes  it  to  a  wall  in  the  lying-in  room  and 
ipfFers  it  sandalpasto,  flowers,  and  cooked  food  in  the  name  of  Chhati 
(>r  Mother  Sixth.  In  the  evening  the  child  is  prosentod  with  clothes, 
'and,  when  the  guests  leave,  each  is  given  6d.  to  1*.  (-t-S  as.).  They 
name  their  children  on  the  sixteenth  and  cut  their  hair  when  they 
are  five  years  old.  When  seven  years  old  the  boy  is  taken  to 
the  priest's  house  and  is  there  girt  with  the  sacred  thread. 
Their  marriages  are  preceded  by  betrothals,  they  rub  the  boy  and 
irl  with  turmeric  at  their  houses,  raise  an  earthen  altar  in  the  girl's 
narrioge  booth,  set  earthen  jars  at  its  four  comers,  and  pass  a  thread 
onud  them.  A  sacred  fire  is  lit,  and  when  the  boy  and  girl  have 
iralked  four  times  round  the  fire  they  are  husband"  and  wife.  They 
bum  their  dead,  the  corpse-bearers  being  helped  on  the  way  by  other 
loumers.  They  mourn  ten  days,  on  the  eleventh  day  wheat  flour 
balls  or  -pindu  are  offered  to  the  deceased  and  thrown  in  a  running 
stream.  They  feast  Brahmans  on  the  twelfth,  and  their  castefellows 
on  the  thirteenth.  Thoy  do  not  allow  widow  marriage  and  settle 
social  disputes  by  a  caste  council.  They  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  a  wealthy  ri.sing  class. 

Giyara  t  Va  nis  are  returned  as  numbering  2606  and  as  found 
over  tlie  wliole  district.  They  are  believed  to  have  come  into  the 
district  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  and  are  divided  into 
Humbads,  Khadaits,  Lads,* Mods,  NAgars,  PorvAds,  and  ShrimAlis, 
each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  Dasas  and  VisAs.  The  main 
divisions  neither  oat  together  nor  intermarry,  and  the  subdivisions 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Their  home  tongue  is  GujarAti, 
but  most  of  them  can  speak  pure  Marathi  like  Brahmans.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  either  from  their  look  or  their  talk  to  tell  a  Gujarat 
VAni  from  a  Maratha  BrAhman.  Their  houses  are  of  the  better 
Bort  and  they  have  a  variety  of  metal  vessels.  They  are  vegetarians, 
living  on  rice,  wheat,  butter,  pulse,  vegetables,  sugar,  and  milk,  and 
they  often  prepare  sweet  dishes  of  wheat  balls  and  cakes.  They 
eat  butter  in  large  qucantities,  and  their  caste  feasts  cost  them  over 
£4  (Rs.  40)  the  hiindred  guests.  The  men  dress  like  MarAtha 
Brahmans,  and  the  women  either  like  Maratha  Brahman  women  in 
the  full  robe  and  backed  bodice  or  in  GujarAt  fashion  in  a  petticoat 
or  Innga,  an  open-backed  bfldice,  and  an  upper  robe  or  odhni.  They 
are  clean,  neat,  sober,  frugal,  and  hardworking,  and  are  shopkeepers, 
moneylenders,    merchants,  and  petty  dealers.    Oif  the  sixth  day 
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after  the  birth  of  a  child  thej  worship  the  goddess  Chhati  or  Mother 
Sixth,  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth,  and  shave  their  heads  when 
they  are  between  one  or  two  months  old.  They  marry  their  girls 
before  they  are  twelve,  and,  as  they  have  to  pay  large  sums  to  the 
girl's  parents,  they  do  not  marry  their  boys  till  they  are  between 
fifteen  and  twonfy-five.  Widow  marriage  is  forbidden.  Their  priests 
are  Oujnr^t  Brahmans  and  they  have  images  of  their  gods  in  their 
houses.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings  and  keep 
their  boys  at  school  till  they  learn  to  read  and  write  a  little  and  to 
cast  accounts.     They  are  a  well-to-do  class. 

Ka'shikapdiB  are  returned  as  numbering  105  and  as  found  only 
in  15arsi  and  huoTapur.  They  are  wandering  beggars  and  petty  dealers 
of  Telugu  extraction  but  they  cannot  tell  when  and  whence  they 
came  into  the  district.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  They  speak 
Telugu  amongthemsolves  and  broken  Mardthi  with  others.  They  are 
dark,  tall,  and  regular  featured,  and  their  young  women  are  pretty. 
They  live  in  poor  houses  and  their  staple  food  is  millet,  pulse,  and 
vegetables.  They  eat  6sh  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  dress 
like  Mardthds,  the  men  in  big  loose  turbans,  coats,  waistcoats,  waist- 
cloihs,  and  shoes  ;  and  the  women  in  the  full  robe  and  backed  bodice. 
They  are  a  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  orderly  people.  Besides 
begging  they  sell  sacred  threads,  necklaces  of  basil  and  rudrdkah 
beads,  sandal  grindstones,  dolls,  small  metal  and  wooden  boxes, 
looking  glasses,  metal  ladles,  and  glass  beads.  They  are  religious  ■ 
worshipping  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.  Their  priests  are  ■ 
Telang  BrAhmans  to  whom  tHey  show  great  respect.  Their  family 
deities  are  Billdji  of  Tclangan,  Bhavdni,  and  Durga.  They  keep  the 
usual  Hindu  fasts  and  festivals  and  believe  in  witchcraft  soothsaying 
and  sorcery.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  ten,  and  their  boya 
before  they  are  twenty.  They  allow  child  and  widow  marriage  and 
practise  polygamy.  They  burn  their  dead  and  mourn  ten  days. 
They  hold  caste  councils,  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time, 
and  are  a  poor  people. 

Komtis'  are  returned  as  numbexing  2295  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district  except  in  Sdngola.  They  are  said  to  have  come  for 
trade  purposes  within  the  last  two  or  \hree  hundred  years  from 
the  Bombay  Kamdtak,  Penguthpattan,  and  Tehingan.  They  say  they 
had  once  six  hundred  family  stocks  or  gofras  but  that  the  number 
has  dwindled  to  one  hundred  and  one.  The  story  of  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  family  stocks  is  that  once  a  lowcaste  king  wished  to 
marry  a  beautiful  Komti  girl  Kanika  of  the  LAbhshatti  family.  The 
girl  refused  his  offer  and  the  king  sent  an  army  to  bring  her  by  force. 
Kanika  agreed  to  come  but  asked  that  she  might  worship  her  family 
goddess.  Her  wish  was  granted.  She  bathed,  kindled  a  great  fire, 
walked  round  it  several  times,  and  threw  herself  in.     Men  of  a 


'  That  several  distinct  olasaes  are  known  by  the  name  of  Eomti  ansgeKta  that 
Komti  ia  a  country  name  corresponding  to  Uuiar  meaning  a  Gujar&t  vftni  or  to 
MAmr&ri  meaning  a  Mdrwdr  Vani.  The  home  oP  the  Komti  \ini»  must  Iw  in  tha 
Telugu  country,  llie  similarity  in  sound  sugjjcsts  Komometh  about  120  miles  east 
of  Haidiuubad.  Ituseems  probable  that  the  name  Ksimlthi  ia  in  origin  the  same  b« 
Komti. 
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hoDdred  and  one  families,  each  after  offering  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable  to 
Nagareehrar  the  village  god,  leaped  after  her  into  the  fire.  The  499 
other  families  joined  the  king's  army  and  lost  caste.  The  order  in 
which  the  101  devotees  followed  Kanika  is  preserved  by  the  nnmber 
of  dough  lamps  which  the  members  of  the  different  family  stocks  bum 
when  tliey  worship  Kanika,  and  a  trace  of  the  offering  of  a  flower  or  a 
vegetable  to  Nagareshvar  remains  in  the  rule  under  which  the  use  of 
Bome  one  fruit  or  vegetable  is  forbidden  to  the  members  of  each  family. 
The  one  hundred  and  one  families  are  known  by  the  name  of  Yaggin- 

rT&ndlns  or  the  injured  and  the  remaining  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
line  by  the  name  of  Yagganvdndlus  or  the  disgraced.    A  section 

'of  the  499,  found  in  Madras  but  not  in  SholApur,  are  known  as 
Eepdkvandlus  who  eat  fish  and  drink  liquor.     Of  the  one  hundred 

"ind  one  family-stocks  only  eight  are  found  in  ShoMpur,   Buchankula, 

iChedkula,  Dhankula,  Gundkula,  M^satkula,  Midhankula,  Pagadikula, 
and  Pedkula.  The  njembers  of  these  family  stocks  eat  together  but 
do  not  intermarry.  The  LAbhshattis,  Kanika's  family,  have  die  dout. 
Their  memory  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  Labh  the  traders'  name  for 
tie  first  measure.  The  commonest  names  among  men  are  Bhumaya, 
Ndrayan,  Narsaya,  Sangaya,  Viraya,  and  Vithu ;  and  among  woipon 
Qaaga  and  Vitha.  Men  add  appa  or  aya  that  is  father,  and  women 
amma  or  mother  to  their  names.  Komtis  are  tall  and  thin  and 
proverbially  black;  as  blaok  as  a  Komti  is  a  common  phrase  for 
a  dirty  child?  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache  and 
sometimes  whiskers  but  never  the  beard.  Their  home  tongue  is 
larAthi,  very  few  speak  Telijgu.  Most  live  in  houses  of  the  bettor 
Diass  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  mad,  stone,  or  bricks, 
And  tiled  or  flat  roofs.  If  there  are  cattle  in  the  house  a  servant  is 
kept  and  including  food  is  paid  6«.  to  10k.  (Ks.  3-5)  a  month.  He 
also  serves  as  a  shopboy.  They  own  cows,  bullocks,  she-buffaloes,  and 
horses.  Their  house  goods  include  copper  brass  and  wooden  boxes, 
stools,  corn  bags,  cradles,  handmills  and  stones,  dinner  plates,  cots, 
bedding,  carpets,  and  blankets.  They  are  vegetarians,  and  their  staple 
food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  Their  holiday  dishes  are 
spiced  milk  and  gmm  cakes.  They  employ  Brdhmans  to  cook  their 
caste  feasts,  wear  silk  or  w^aollen  waistcloths  when  at  their  food,  and 
dine  from  separate  dishes.  The  ordinary  monthly  food  expenses  of 
a  honsehold  of  five,  a  man  his  wife,  two  children,  and  one  relative 
or  dependant,  living  well  but  not  carelessly,  would  be  £1  to  £1  12*. 
(Ka.  10-16).'  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Deccan  Brdhmans. 
The  chief  peculiarity  is  that  the  women  wear  a  nosering  adorned  with 
a  bunch  of  small  pearls.  Some  women  wear  gold  bead  and  pearl 
wristlets,  and  other  head  ornaments  shaped  hke  the  sacred  bel  leaf, 
and  rub  their  faces  with  turmeric.     They  keep  rich  clothes  in  store 
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'  These  and  other  estimates  of  monthly  coat  of  li-ring  are  framed  on  the  basis  that 
the  family  lias  to  buy  retail  the  grain  aud  other  articles  it  uaea.  The  actual  caih 
Wymcutu of  tliB  bulk  iif  the  midrlle  and  lower  orders  who  eitlier  (rrow  grain  or  aio 
ihoUy  or  partly  paiil  in  irrain  must  therefore  be  considerably  less  than  Uio  estimates. 
"Tic  fii,'nrcs  mentioned  iiI  the  text  *re  not  mnro  than  rijiigh  estimates  of  tbo  value  of 

:  artioloe  which  under  ordinary  circamstaocea  the  diBereut  daaies  of  the  {looplo 
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for  ^eat  occasions,     A  family  of  five  spends  about  £4-  (Rs.  40J 

year  on  clothes.     As  a  class  Komtis  are  hardworking,  forbe     "  

sober,  thrifty,  even-temperod,  and  orderly.    Most  of  them  are  grocers, 
dealing  in  spices,  salt,  grain,  butter,  oil,  molasses,  and  sugar.     They 
also  trade  in  cotton,  hemp,  and  oil  seeds.     A    few  are    money- 
changers  and   lenders,   writers,  and  husbandmen.     Their  women, 
besides  looking  after  the  honse,  help  their  husbands  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  shop,  and  also  grind  and  clean  split  pulse.     Boys 
of  ten  or  twelve  and  over  help  their  fathers  in  their  work.  Those  who 
have  no  capital  serve  as  shopboys  at  £1  10s.  t^D  £2  (Rs.  15-20}  a 
year,  and  in  time  either  join  their  masters  as  partners  or  open  new 
shops  generally  beginning  by  selling  spices.     Komtis  complain  that 
the  railway  has  broken  down  their  profits  and  made  them  poor.     In 
spite  of  their  complaints  they  are  in  easy  circumstances,  able  to 
borrow  at  twelve  per  cent  a  year.     They  claim  a  higher  position 
but  rank  with  Vaishyas.     They  eat  from  Brahipans  only,  and 
that  they  are  Bnihmaus  and  have  a  right  to  perform  the  sixt 
sacraments  or  $a7i8kdrs  according  to  the  Veds.    Deccan  Brdhms 
not  admit  their  claim  and  say  they  are  Shudras.     The  Komti  trader 
rises  early  in  the  morning,  opens  his  shop,  and  sits  in  it  till  late  at 
nignt.     The  women,  besides  minding  the  house,  help  in  the  shop, 
and  the  children  attend  school.     Komtis  are  a    religions  people, 
and    worship    the   usual   Brilhmanic  gods  and  goddesses.      Their 
family  deities   are    Bal.4ji,     Kanyakadevi,     Nagareslftrar,   Narsoba, 
Eajeshvar,  and  Virbhadra,  alt  of  whose  chief  shrines  are  in  Telangan. 
All  their  ceremonies  are  contacted  by^Deshasth  Brahmans.     They 
keep  the  usual  Br&hmanic  fasts  and  festivals  aud  make  pilgrimages 
to  Benares,    Nasik,    Pandharpur,   and    Tuljdpur.     Their    goddess 
Kanika  is  or  rather  lives  in  a  metal  waterpot  whose  mouth  is  closed 
with  a  metal  cup.     In  the  waterpot  are  a  betelnut  and  a  piece  of 
turmeric  root,  and  the  outside  of  the  pot  is  marked  with  red  and 
turmeric  lines,  and  is  stuck  over  with  red  rice.     Each  family  should 
have  one  of  such  shrines  of  Kanika  and  worship  her  on  the  full- 
moons  of  Mdgh  or  January-February,  Phalgun  or    February-March,  ■ 
O^tVraor  March- April,  S/ir<l«a«.  or  July- August,.^n/iutn  or  September- 
October,  Kiirtik  or  October-Noverabor,.and  Paush  or  December- 
January.     Those  who   have  no  Kanika  jar  in  the  house  worship 
the  god  Virbhadra  before  beginniug  a  marriage.     Iii  worshipping 
Virbhadra  an  earthen    waterpot  or  chatti  is   divided  into   an  upper  _ 
and  a  lower  half,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  is  soaked  in  oil,  twisted  into  a  ■ 
torch,  lighted,  and  set  in  the  lower  half  of  the  jar.     The  lower  half  * 
is  then  placed  in  the  upper  half  and  set  on  the  head  of  the  mother 
of  the  boy  or  of  the  girl  or  of  both  in  case  neither  family  has  a  Kanika. 
jar  in  their  house.     With  naale  and  female  relations  they  go  to  the 
temple  of  the  village  god,  bow,  and  return  in  the  same  way  as  they 
went  carrying  the  jar  with  the  lighted  torch  on  their  heads.     Thoy 
then  begin  the  marriage  ceremony.     Their  religious  guide  or  guru  ■ 
is  the  ShankarAchstrya  Sv4mi  and  Bhdskarachnrya  a  pupil  of  his  is  ' 
also  now  acknowledged  as  a  guru.     They  have  a  separate  teacher 
known  as  Moktihguru  literally  the   Sin-Jreoing  teacher  who   repeats 
verses  to  the  penitent  to  ensure  his  salvation.   The  sin-freeing  teacher 
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18  by  caate  either  a  Brdhman  or  a  Vaishya.  If  he  is  a  Brdhman 
his  disciples  drink  water  in  which  his  feet  have  been  washed; 
if  he  is  a  Vaishya  he  pours  a  few  drops  of  the  water  in  which  his 
feet  have  been  washed  on  a  pinch  of  cowdang  ashes  or  bha»m 
which  they  eat.  A  teacher  is  generally  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
If  a  guru  dies  without  heirs  the  leading  Komtis  of  a  town  where  at 
least  one  hundred  family  stocks  are  represented  meet  and  choose 
a  new  teacher.  The  family  god  of  some  families  is  Nagareshvar  or 
the  city  god  a  form  of  Mahadev  who  is  found  only  in  cities  where 
there  are  Komtis  of  at  least  one  hundred  family  stocks.  His  chief 
shrine  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Kaveri.  Some  Komti  men  wear  the  sacred 
threadj  others  wear  the  ling,  and  others  wear  both  the  ling  and  the 
"  read.  The  ling  is  worn  as  a  purifying  or  diksha  rite.  A  Jangam 
Ling;lyat  priest  cannot  claim  a  /vn^-wearing  Komti  as  a  Liugdyat. 
A  Z(n//-wearing  father  may  ask  a  Jangam  to  invest  his  child  with  a 
ling  immediately  after  birth,  but  this  is  done  without  any  ceremony. 
The  child  can  at  any  time  give  up  wearing  the  ling.  The  son  of  a 
linrj-weariag  father  is  not  bound  to  follow  his  father's  practice. 
Lately  in  ShoMpar  a  Kn^-wearing  Komti  died  ;  a  Jangam  claimed 
his  body,  but  the  other  thread-wearing  Komtis  took  it  and  bomt 
it  with  Brdhmanic  rites.  So  also  Komtis  assume  the  sacred  thread 
without  ceremony,  even  without  calling  a  Brahman.  A  father  can 
present  his  sqp  with  a  sacred  thread  at  any  time  before  the  boy's 
wedding.  When  a  Komti  father  girds  his  son  with  a  sacred  thread 
the  boy  goes  begging,  beginning  at  his  sister's  house,  and  asking  his 
first  alms  from  his  sister's  daughter.  Before  he  leaves  their  house 
his  sister  and  her  husband  pour  water  over  the  boy's  hands.  Among 
Komtis  a  man  must  marry  his  sister's  daughter  however  ugly  or 
deformed  she  may  be.  So  strict  is  the  rule  that  if  the  sister  is  young 
the  brother  must  wait  until  the  sister  gets  a  daughter  and  the 
daughter  grows  old  enough  to  marry  him.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  parties  do  not  agree,  and  a  caste  meeting  is  called  to  settle 
the  dispute.  Under  no  circumstancea  can  the  girl  be  given  away 
without  the  consent  of  the  boy's  parente.  Among  Komtis  a  woman 
pregnant  with  her  first  child  is  sent  for  her  confinement  to  her 
rents'  house.     When  the* child  is  bom  a  bellmetal  plate  is  beaten. 


Fjnd  the  midwife   sprinkles   the  babe  with  a  handful  of  water.     The 
inother  and  child  are  washed  in  warm  water,  the  child's  navel  cord  is 


iba 
inc 
cut,  the  child  is  bound  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  beside  the  mother 
pn  the  cot,  and  an  old  shoe  is  laid  under  its  pillow  to  ward  ofE  evil 
■pirita.  Word  is  sent  to  the  father's  family,  who,  if  the  child  is  a 
boy,  distribute  sugar  among  their  relations.  The  house  where  the 
child  is  bom  is  considered  impure  for  ten  days,  and  that  no  evil 
spirit  may  enter  it,  a  couple  of  Deshaath  Br^hmans  are  engaged 
to  repeat   verses  every  evening  and  are  paid  about  a  couple  of 

krnpees.  Neighbouring  Kunbi  women,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
IXKlice  or  a  robe,  for  ten  days  pour  cold  water  in  front  of  the 
lioose,  or  a  water-carrier  is  employed  to  pour  buckets  full  of 
fwater,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days  is  given  a  turban,  A  flower 
girl  hangs  a  flower  garland  to  a  peg  near  the  outer  door,  and  a 
Jingar  pastes  u  paper  and  tinsel  frame  above  the  door.     On  the  fifth 
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Chapter  III.       or  pdncht^i  day  the  mother's  room  ia  cowdangod,  the  oot  ia  washed, 
^— j  and    marked  with  linos  of  cement  and  rudiead.      The  mother   and 

^""P  '■  child  arc   bathed  and    laid    on  the  washed   cot.     At   lamplight, 

TaABBM,  square  is  traced  in  the  mother's    room  with  redpowder  and  in  th 

Komib.  square  the    grindstone  or    pdta   is     laid.      On    the   grindstone 

turmeric   and  redpowder  square  ia  traced,  and,  in  the  square,  is 
a  ailver  or  gold  embossed  plate  or  pratima  of  the  goddess  P^nchvi 
A  little  lower  than  the  plate  are  set  packets  of  betol   loaves  ani 
five  kinds  of  cooked  wheat,  dishes  of  biscuits  and  fruit,   a  lamp^ 
and  two  cakes.     Oil  and  a  wick  are  put  in  the  lamp  and  light«d,i 
and  on  the  cakes,  cooked  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables  are  laid.     The 
midwife  seats  the  mother    beside    her  in  front  of  the  grindstone, 
and  worships  the  goddess  Pdnchvi  calling  her  to  guard  the  child 
and  its  mother  during    the  night.     A  washerwoman  or  part  in  ia 
called,  and  aa  Komtia  do  BOt  touch  a  washerwoman  she  is  seated  in 
an  outer  room,  is  given  turmeric  which  she  rsbs  on  her  face,  and 
redpowder    which    she    rubs    on  her    brow,    and  is   served  with 
cooked  food.     The  mother  bows  before  her,  and  the  washerwoman 
if  she  does  not  wish  to  eat  the  whole  of  the  food,  takes  at  least 
fiv«  mouthfuls  and  carries  the  rest  to   her   home.     The  day  ends 
with  a  feast     On  the  fifth  day  after   a  birth  no  married    girl   of 
the    family   ia  allowed    to    remain   in  the  house.     All  are  sent  to 
their  husband's  or  kept  for  the  day  and.  night   at,a    neighbour'a 
or  near  relation's.     Any  pregnant  woman  of    the    family    ia    nota 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  for  twelve  days  after  a  birth.     On  ■ 
the  aatvi  or  sixth  the  fifth  dAy  ceremony  is  repeated.     On  the  tenth 
the  whole  house  is  cowdunged,  the  mother  and  child   are  bathed, 
and  the  cot  is  washed  and  marked  with  red  and  white  lines,  and  the 
bath-water  hole  is  filled,  and  five  pounds  or  handfuls  of  rice   wheat 
or  jvdri  are  laid  in  the  midwife's  lap,  and  she  is  paid   five  copper, 
silver,  or  gold  coins.     On  the  eleventh  the  whole  of  the  father's 
honse  is  cowdunged,  sacred  threads  are  changed,  and  a  mixture  of 
cowdung,  cow's  urine,  water,  curds,  milk,  and  sugar  are  drunk  by  the 
whole  household,  and  they  and   their  whole   family  become  pore. 
If  the  child  is  a  girl  she  ia  named  on  the  twelfth  day  and  if  a  boy 
on  the  thirteenth.     On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  male  and  female 
relations  and  the  midwife  are  called  to  the  house.     Each  kinswoman 
brings  a  plate  with  a  hooded  cloak  or  kunchi,  a  bodice,  a  handful 
of  wheat,  and  a  betel  packet.     Seven  elderly  mothers  among   the  _ 
guests  have  their  faces  and  arms  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  red>  I 
powder  rubbed  to  their  brow.     In  an  outer  room  a  cradle  is  hung 
to  the  rafters  by  ropes  or  chains,  and  clothes  are  spread  in  it.     The 
mother  is  called  and  comes  either  can-ying  the  child  or  followed  by 
the  midwife  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  takes  her  seat  on  a  wooden 
stool  near  the  cradle.     Below  the  cradle  a  square  is  drawn  and  in  the 
square  five  wheat  flour  cakes  are  placed  on  five  flour  dishes,  five  lamps, 
and  five  biscuits  are  placed  one  near  each  lamp.     Oil  and  a  wick  are 
put  on  each  lamp  and  they  are  touched  with  redpowder  and  lighted. 
Wet  turmeric  is  handed  to  the  mother  who  rubs  it  on  her  cheeks 
and  rubs  redpowder  on  her  brow.     Theli  each  woman  guest  presents 
the  mother  with  turmeric,  daubs  her  brow   with  redpowder,  and 
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touching  the  hem  of  the  bodice  with  redpowder  hands  it  to  tho 
mother  and  pots  the  hooded  cloak  or  kunchi  on  the  child.  When 
the  presenting  is  over  the  midwife  brings  a  stone  rolling-pin  or 

Ivitrvanta    and  taking  one  of  the  hoods  puts  it  on  tlio  stone  and 
folding  the  hooded   stone  in   her  arms  stands  near   the   cradle. 
Sl  second  woman  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  cradle  facing  the 
inidwife.     Tho  midwife  says.  Take  GopAl,  and  hands  her  the  hooded 
jfolling-pin,  passing  it  over  the  cradle.     The  woman  in  taking  the 
feoliiug-pin   answers,  Give  Govind.   She  then  passes  the  rolling-pin 
Lack  under   the  cradle  and  says,  Take    Mildhav.     The  midwife  in 
^Jeceiving  the  stone  says.  Give   Krishna,  and  lays  it  in  the  cradle. 
^H'he  child  is  then  taken  from  the  mother's  arm  and  treated  in  the 
^Bame  way  as  the  rolling-pin.     A  song  is  SQUg  by  tho  women  pre- 
^Bent  and  the  plates   of  the  women   who  brought  presents  are   Blled 
^Krith  sugar,  botolnut,  and  baked  ji-ari  grains  or  ghuyris  which  are 
^Rilso  handed  among  children.     Then  all   both  men  and  women  are 
feasted.     The  chief  guest  is  the   child's  father,  and  the  chief  dish 
is  gram  cakes  or  paranpolig.     Then  money  is  given  to  the  seven 
married  women  as  well  as   to  the  Brihraona  who  repeated  verses 
during  the  last  ten  days.     The  child  is  shown  to  its  father  and  fhe 
guests  retire.     After  three  mouths  have  passed  the  father's  mother 
takes  to  the  mother's  house  a  present  of  betelnut,  dry  cocoa-kernel, 
die/,  ijoiliimbdi^  or  sweet  preserved  mangoes,  cloves,  patri  or  mace, 
nutmeg,  betelnut  and  leaves,  bodices  for  the  mother  and  the  grand- 
mother, and  a  hood  for  the  child,     ^he  takes   her  seat  with   the 
grandmother  in  the  mother'^  room.     The  mother  with   the  child 
in  her  arms  takes  her  seat  on  a  wooden  stool,  and  the  father's 
mother    presents    the     mother    -with     turmeric    and     redpowder, 
throws  rice  over  her  and    her  child,   and  fills  her  lap  with  sweet 
amolling  rice.     She  touches  the  hem  of  one  of  the  two   bodices 
and  presents  the  bodice  to  her  and  makes  over  to  her  the  plate  of 
^^n>ice8.     The  mother's  mother  is  given  turmeric  and  redpowder  and 
^Bresented  with  the  other  bodice.     In  return  tho  mother's  mother 
^^resonts  the  father's  mother  with  turmeric,  redpowder,  betel,  and 
sugar  or  sweetmeats,  and  the  father's  mother  goes  home.     Next  day 
from  the    father's    liouse    kinswomen   bring  the   mother  and   tho 
I      mother's  mother  a  present  of  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  a  hood,  a  small 
^Koat,  and  a  cap    for  the   child.     The  mother's  lap  is  filled  with   a 
P^ocoanut,  a  handful  of  rice,  dates,  almonds,  a  betelnut,  and  turmeric 
root,  and  she  is  taken  to  tho  village  temple,  and,  after  thegod  has  been 
L^resentod  with  a  copper  and  a  second  copper  waved  round  his  head, 
^^Bte  mother  is  placed  before  him,  and  with  a  long  bow  retires  and  walks 
^Hd  her  husband's.     Three,  five,  or  twelve  months  after  this  the  boy's 
^Rllair  is  clipped.     On  the  hair-clipping  day,  on  a  low  wooden   stool 
set  in  an  outer  room  of  the  house  a  bodicecloth  is  spread  and  the 

Mwy's  maternal  uncle  sits  on  the  cloth  with  the  child  on  his  lap.  The 
tarber  clips  off  the  hair  and  musicians  play  sweet  music  that  the 
tild  may  not  weep.  They  leave  top-knot  and  ear  tufts,  and  the 
barber  is  given  the  bodicecloth  and  some  wheat,  and  a  dinner.  The 
child  is  presented  with  new  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  is  taken  to 
village  temple  accompanied  by  music,  and  a  packet  of  betel  and 
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a  copper  are  presented  to  the  god.     The  hair-cutting   ends  witb  a 
feast  to  relations  friends  and  a  few  Brlibmans. 

The  thread-girding  now  forms  part,  of  the  wedding.     They  say 
they  used  to  have  a  separate  thread-girdiug  ceremony  and  gave  it  up 
because  of  its  costliness,  as  the  rule  was  that  all  the  boy  made  by 
begging  which  was  sometimes  over  £10  (Rs.  100)  had  to  be  incjreased 
fourfold  and  given  to  the  priests.     Others  say  they  gave  up  a  separalo 
thread  ceremony  because  it  was  degrading  for  them  as  merchant.s  to 
beg.    According  to  a  tbird  account  the  thread-girding  was  given  up 
because  they  rode  on  bullocks.  The  lirtlhmans  said  they  must  give  up 
either  the  sacred  thread-girding  or  the  bullock-riding.  They  preferred 
to  give  up  the  sacred  thread  ceremony.     Among  Komtis  girls  are 
married  between  seven  and  ten  and  always  before  they  come  of  age; 
boys  are  married  between  ton  and  6ftecn.     The  child's   marriage 
occupies   the  parent's  thoughts  from  its  earlie^  days.     In  families 
who  have  a  young  daughter  the  women,  in  consultation  with  the  men, 
fix  on  some  boy  as  a  good  match  for  the  girl  and  either  the  girl's 
father  or  other  near  male  relations  are  sent  to  the  boy's  house  to  see 
if  Jhey  are  willing  to  take  the  girl  in  marriage.     The  girl's  relations  _ 
do  not  go  straight  to  the  boy's  house.     They  go  to  a  neighbour  and! 
nsk  the  people  if  their  neighbours  think  of  marrying  their  boy.     The  ' 
neighbour  goes  to  the  boy's,  tells  them  that  people  with  a  marriage- 
able daughter  have  come  to  his  house,  and  ask  if  tb5  boy's  parents  J 
wish  to  get  a  wife  for  their  son.     The  boy's  father  asks  what  is  the^ 
stranger's  name,  his  home,  Lie  calling,  %nd  how  he  is  off.     If  he  thinks 
the  answers  promising  he  asks  the  neighbour  to  bring  his  guest  to 
his  house  to  see  the  boy.     The  guest  comes  and  is  seated  on  a  carpet 
in  the  house.     The  boy  is  called  by  his  father,  and  either  stands  ■ 
before  them  or  sits  beside  his  father.     The  neighbour,  on  behalf  of  ■ 
the    gnest    who    sits  quiet,  asks  the    boy  several  questions  What 
school  he  is  at  and  what  he  learns,  and  makes  him  write,  read  a  little, 
and  cast  some  accounts.     The  girl's  father  retires  to  the  neighbour's 
house  where    he  waits  till  the  neighbour  brings  word  that   the 
boy's  father  is  anxious  to  see  the  girl.     The  girl's  father  thanks  the| 
neighbour  for  the  trouble  he  has  taketwand  goes  home.     The  girl's  " 
father  tells  his  house  people  that  the  boy  is  a  good-looking  youth 
fair,  strong,  and  intelligent,  that  he  reads  and  writes  well,  and  that 
the  boy's  people  are  coming  to  see  the  girl.     About  a  week   after 
the  boy's  father,  with  a  relation  or  two,  goes  to  a  house  near  the  girl's 
and  sends  word  by  his  host  to  the  girl's  father  that  the  boj^s  relations 
have  come  and  wish  to  see  the  girl.     Either  the  girl's  father  or  somel 
OTie  from  his  house  goes  to  thoneighbour  and  brings  the  boy's  relations  ■ 
to  the  girl's.     They  are  seated  on  a  carpet  and  the  girl  is  called  by 
her  father,  and  the  neighbour  asks  her  what  her  name  is,  her  mother's 
name,  how  many  brothers  and  si.sters  she  has,  makes  her  walk  a 
little  in  front  of  them,  and,  when  she  has  gone  a  little  way  off,  calls 
her  gently  by  her  name  to  see  if  she  is  quick  of  hearing.     Then  if 
the  girl  is  under  seven  she  is  stripped,  if  she  is  ten  or  more,  her  bodice 
is  taken  of!  and  the  hair  on  her  back  'is  examined,  for  if  the  hair 
grows  in  the  form  of  a  snake  or  gom  the  boy's  father  will  die  within 
a  year  of  the  "wedding.     When  they  have  seen  the  girl  they  leave, 
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saying  they  will  let  the  girl's  father  know  their  iotentiona.     After 

consulting  the  people  of  their  house  and  other  relations,  the  boy'a 

father  sends  word  in  a  week  or  so  thoy  will  come  to  settle  the  marriage 

dates.     On  the  day  fixed  the  boy's  moternal  uucle  is  sent  for,  and 

with  the  boy's  father  and  some  elderly  married  women,  goes  to  the 

girl's  house  taking  a  plate  with  a  robe  and  bodice,   rodpowder,  and 

a  packet  of  sugar  cakes.     At  the  girl's  the  men  are  seated  outside 

tnd  the  women  go  into  the  house.     The  girl's  family  priest  who  has 

t>y  this  time  come,  sits  near  the  men.     The  two  fathers  hand  the 

jriest  the  boy's  and  girl's  horoscopes  and  he  examines  theui.     If  the 

horoscopes  agree  each  of  the  fathers  gives  the  priest  a  handful  of 

jtelonts  and  a  half-anna,  and  the  priest  calls  the  girl.     When  the 

irl  comes,  she  takes  her  scat  near  the  priest,  and  the  boy's  father 

caches  the  girl's  brow  with  redpowder  and  hands  her  the  robe  and 

ndice.     She  goes  into  the  house  and  pats  on  the  clothes  and  cornea 

ad  takes  her  seat  a8  before  near  the  priest.     The  boy^s  father  hands 

ber  the  packet  of  sugar  cakes,  and  she  bows  first  before  the  priest, 

then  before  the   boy's   father,  and   then  to  the  rest  of  the  guests. 

She  walks  into  the  house  followed  by  the  boy's  maternal  uncle,  who 

asks  the  woman  who  come  from  the  boy's  house  if  she  has  seen  fhe 

girl.     The   womfin   looks  closely  at  the  girl  and  says.  She  looks  a 

nice  good  girl  who  is  certain  to  manage   her  husband's  house  well. 

The  girl's  moUier  then  presents  the  woman  with  a  handful  of  betel- 

uuts  and  she  and  the  boy's  father  and  uncle  withdraw.     Next  day 

the  girl's  father  and  maternal  uncle  go  to  the  boy's  house  to  fix   the 

marriage   dates.     When  the_^  are   seated,  the  boy's  father  tells  the 

neighbour,  who  serves  as  go-between,  to  ask  the  girl's  father   how 

much  he  will  give  iu  cash  or  hunJa,  how  much  iu  clothes  or  karni, 

and  how  much  in  metal  vessels.     The  girl's  father  is  taken  outside 

sod  the  neighbour  tells  him  the   boy's  father  wishes  that  his  son 

"ihonld  have  XoO  (Rs.  500)  in  money  and  as  much  in  clothes.     The 

jirl's  father  says  he  cannot  afford  to  give  so  much,  but  is  willing 

give   £10   (Rs.  100)    for  each.     The   boy's  father  is  told  by  the 

o-betweon  that  the  girl's  father  will  give  £15  (Rs.  150)  in  cash  and 

^e  same  in  clothes.     The  boy's  father  says  No,  the  girl's  father  must 

five  at  Ieast£t0  (lis.  iOO)  under  both  heads.     The  girl's  father  says, 

wish  I  could  but  am  too  poor.     I  will  give  £30  (Rs.  300)   in  all,  if 

ft  father  does  not  agree  to  this  I  must  put  off  my  daughter's 

Iv  ^      When  the  boy's  father  hears  that  the  girl's  father  will 

ive  no  more  than  £:}0  (Rs.  300)   he  comes  to  terms,  and  agrees  to 

ike  £30  (Rs.  300),  £1-5  (Ra.  150)in  c^sh  and  £15  (Rs.  150)  in  clothes. 

The  girl's  father  is  told- that  the  boy's  father  agrees  to  the  terms,  and 

be  is  called  in  and  takes  his  seat  as  before.     An  elder  calls  on  some 

ne  to  bring  a  paper  and   pen  and   draw  up  a  list.     If  the  families 

knd  parents  do  not   belong  to  the  same  village  the  question  arises 

rhere  the  wedding  is  to  be  held.     After  some  talk  it  is  generally 

Bttled  that  the  boy's  party  should  go  to  the  girl's  village.    Then  the 

H«t  ia  made  out.     At  the  top  of  the  list  comes  the  name  of  the 

family  ifod,  the  names  of  th?  boy's  and  girl's  fathers,  their  villages 

Klist  of  articles  to  be  presented  to  the  girl  and  her  parents  and 
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Chapter  III.       flowers  or  phuls,    two   pold    tassel  cups  or  gonddt,  ehandralcora 
People.  or  gol^  ^^^  moons,  kevdds,  belpdng  or  gold  bel  leaf  and  rdkhdia ; 

_.  for  the  ears  bdlis  or  earrings ;  for  the  noee  a  naih ;  for  the  neck 

aaris,  necklaces  of  putlie  and  jaremdla;  for  the  wrists  pdtUa  and 
kdnkana;  for  the  ankles  adnkhlia  or  chains,  vdlda,  and  painjana. 
The  clothes  include  a  silk  robe  or  eddi,  ten  small  robes  or  chirdia, 
a  gold-bordered  bodice,  a  turban,  a  ahela  or  shouldercloth,  and 
a  bodice  and  robe  for  the  girl's  mother  and  bodices  for  near 
relations.  The  number  of  feasts  to  be  given  to  the  girl's  relations 
are  generally  two.  They  are  entered  in  the  list  and  the  following 
presents  which  the  girl's  father  has  to  give  the  boy,  and  the  boy's 
parents  and  relations  to  the  boy's  father :  £15  (Rs.  150)  in  cash,  two 
turbans,  a  waistcloth,  a  gold-bordered  silk  waistcloth,  a  broadcloth 
coat,  a  turban,  and  shouldercloth,  to  his  mother  a  robe  and  bodice, 
and  bodices  to  female  relations.  Three  feasts  are  entered  to  be  given 
by  the  girl's  parents  to  the  boy's  parents  and  relations.  The  list 
containing  the  girl's  presents  is  signed  by  the  boy's  father  and 
handed  to  the  girl's,  and  the  list  with  the  boy's  presents  is  signed 
by  the  girl's  father  and  handed  to  the  boy's.  Betel  is  served  and 
th%  meeting  is  over.  At  both  houses  stores  of  ornaments,  clothes, 
supplies  of  grain,  butter,  sugar,  betelnuts,  and  spices  are  laid  in  and 
a  wedding  booth  is  built.  If  the  relations  live  in  another  village 
cards  are  sent  to  them,  asking  them  to  the  marriage  of  their  child 
at  the  place  and  time  fixed.  Not  every  one  that  is  asked  comes. 
Those  who  come  arrive  a  d^  or  two  before  the  marriage.  If  the 
marriage  is  to  take  place  on  a  Sunda/,  the  guests  come  on  Friday 
evening.  No  special  dish  is  prepared  for  that  evening,  but  instead 
oijvdri  cakes  they  get  wheat  cakes  or  polia.  If  the  boy's  relations 
go  to  the  girl's  village  for  the  marriage,  they  do  not  go  straight  to 
the  village,  but,  halting  two  or  three  miles  off,  send  word  to  the  girl's 
father  that  the  boy  and  his  relations  have  come  and  have  halted. 
The  girl's  father  with  music  and  kinspeople  brings  them  to  the  villj^e, 
and  settles  them  in  a  lodging  which  he  has  hired  for  them.  The  day 
before  the  wedding  from  both  houses  a  married  girl,  taking  a  plate 
with  gram  flour,  turmeric,  redpowder,  and  oil,  goes  to  the  houses 
of  several  married  women  whose  husbands  are  alive,  called  tel- 
savdaina,  lays  a  little  gram  flour,  turmeric,  and  redpowder,  and 
pours  a  little  oil  on  the  threshold,  and  walking  into  the  house  and 
setting  the  plate  before  the  woman  to  be  asked,  says  '  To-day  a 
feast  of  married  women  is  held  at  our  house.  Be  pleased  to  come.' 
The  woman  who  is  asked  takes  a  pinch  of  the  gram  flour,  turmeric, 
and  redpowder  out  of  the  plate,  to  show  she  accepts  the  invitation, 
and  the  girl  goes  to  another  house.  In  this  way  she  asks  five 
married  women.  At  the  other  houses  she  does  not  present  the  oil 
and  turmeric  or  tUkiaka,  but  simply  powders  the  doorway,  and, 
going  into  the  house,  asks  them  to  come  for  the  feast.  After  going 
to  all  the  houses  she  returns  home.  This  is  done  both  at  the 
bride's  and  at  the  bridegroom's  houses.  The  Brahman  priest,  the 
astrologer,  and  other  BrAhmans  comp  and  are  seated  on  mats  or 
blankets.  Then  either  in  the  marriage  hall  or  on  the  house 
verandah  foui>  stools  are  set,  three  in  a  line  and  the  fourth  for  the 
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priest  close  by  at  riglit  angles  to  the  three.  The  father  comes 
Iressed  in  a  silk  waistcloth  and  with  a  shawl  either  thrown  round 
his  shoulders  or  tucked  under  his  right  arm.  The  mother  comes 
in  a  rich  silk  robe  and  bodice,  and  the  child  in  the  usual  cotton 
[elothes,  and  they  seat  themselves  on  the  three  stools,  the  father 
leit  the  priest,  the  mother  on  the  father's  right,  and  the  boy  or 
irl  beyond  her.  The  priest  touches  their  brows  with  redpowder 
"and  repeats  verses.  Then  in  the  name  of,  that  is  as  a  shrine  for, 
Varun  the  water  god  a  brass  waterpot  or  kalanh  is  filled  with 
cold  water,  and  in  it  are  dropped  a  copper  coin,  some  rice  and  a 

Pbetelnut,  five  betel  leaves  are  spread  on  the  top,  sandal  lines  are 
Brawn  on  the  outside,  and  flowers  and  rice,  sugar,  five  packets  of 
betelnuts  and  leaves,  and  a  copper  coin  are  laid  before  it.     Then  in 
the  name  of  Ganpati,  that  is  as  a  shrine  for  Ganpati,  the  priest  takes 
a  leaf  plate,  lays  in  the  middle  of  it  about  a  pound  of  rice,  and  sets  a 
II      betelnut  on  the  ric6,  and   lays  before  it   flowers  rice  and  sandal. 
^Kn   front  of  the   betelnut  are  laid  a  dry  cocoa-kernel  filled  with 
^^nolasses  or  gulkhubre,  five  betel  packets,  and  eleven  coppers.     Aft«r 
the  worship  is  over,  the  astrologer  takes  away  the  betelnut  Ganpati 
and  the  priest  takes  away  the  waterpot  Varun.     Then  a  potter*  or 
Khnmbbdr  comes  bringing  about  twenty-six  earthen  pots  all  white- 
washed and  marked  with  red  lines,  of  which  six  are  lids  or  yelnis 
I  properly  velnii.  He  places  the  twenty  pots  and  five  of  the  covers  under 
k  cover  in  a  comer,  and  he  places  a  pot  and  a  cover  near  where  the  boy 
and  his  parents  are  sitting.     The  priest  takes  a  new  winnowing  fan 
^nd  places  in  it  the  earthen  pot  which  was  set  near  the  boy  and  his 
parents.      In  the  pot  he  places  the  betelnut  and  a  piece  of  turmeric 
root  rolled  round  with  thread,  and  on  the  fan  near  the  pot  ar&  laid 
h  new  bodice  and  robe,  a  ccicoanut,  and  nine  betel  packets,  and  four 
copper  coins  are  laid  before  the  fan  and  worshipped.     The  hems  of 
Ihe  mother's  robe  and  of  the  father's  shawl  are  knotted  together, 
they  rise  from  their  seats,  the  father  takes  the  earthen  pot  in  his 
1  hands  and  the  mother  the  fan,  and  they  lay  them  near  the  family 
hgods.     A   lighted  brass  lamp  is  sot  close  by  and  fed  with  oil.     The 
Igirl's  maternal  uncle  unties  the  knot  in   the  father's  and   mother's 
[clothes,  and  they  go  and  sit  as  before  near  the  family  priest.     The 
ifive  married  women  now  go   to  the  girl's  parents  and  are  seated  on 
roodcn  stools.     The  girl's  mother  offers  them  turmeric  and  red- 
owder  and  the  lap  of  each  is  filled  with  wheat  or  rice,  a  betel- 
iut,  and  a  copper  coin.     This  ends  the  worship  and   the   priest 
Dtires.      Then  two  handmills  are  washed  and  rubbed  with  turmeric 
lind  redpowder.     Kound  the    neck  of  each  of  the   grindstones  a 
"turmeric  root  and  a  few  grains  of  rice  are  tied  in  a  piece  of  cloth. 
Turmeric  is  put  in  one  of  the  mills,  ground  into  powder,  and   taken 
^in  a  brass  dish  mixed  with  oil  and  wetted  with  cold  water,  and  rubbed 
Bn  the  girl  except  on  her  head.     Then  the  girl  and  her  father  and 
lOther  are  made  to  stand  in  a  line  on  wooden  stools  at  one  corner  of 
%he  marriage  hall  and  five  waterpots  are  set  round  them  and  a  thread 
passed  five  turns  i-onnd  t,he  pots.     The  five  married  women  then 
bathe   the  girl   and  her  parents  and  they  go  into  the  house.     Somo 
yet  turmeric  is  put   into  a  brass  cup,  and  set  in  a  plate  along  with 
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a  handful  of  chikni  betelnat,  and,  with  male  and  female  relations 
and  music,  is  taken  to  the  boy's.  As  part  of  the  procession  two 
married  women  carry  on  their  heads  two  copper  waterpots  or 
ghdgars  whitewashed,  marked  with  red  lines,  and  filled  with  cold 
water.  At  the  boy's  house  they  are  seated  on  a  carpet  in  the 
marriage  hall,  and  the  boy  comes  out  and  sits  on  a  low  wooden 
stool,  and  the  turmeric  powder  brought  by  the  girl's  relations  is 
rubbed  on  his  body  either  by  his  sister  or  by  the  five  married 
women  or  savdaina.  If  a  mpee  is  dropped  in  each  of  the  water- 
pots  brought  by  the  girl's  relations,  the  women  who  brought  the 
pots  on  their  heads  keep  the  mpee  and  make  oyer  the  pots  to  the 
boy's  relations.  If  instead  of  a  rupee,  only  two  bodices  are  given, 
the  pots  are  taken  back  with  the  bodices,  after  the  water  is  poured 
out.  The  boy  and  his  father  and  mother  are  bather)  as  at  the 
girl's,  and  they  go  into  the  house  and  dress.  When  the  bath  is 
over,  the  girl's  relations  retire.  The  five  married  women  and 
the  guests  all  dine.  When  dinner  is  over,  the  girl's  relations  and 
friends  start,  accompanied  by  the  family  priest,  to  ask  guests  for 
the  marriage.  They  first  go  to  the  village  temple,  and  setting  a 
iew  grains  of  rice  mixed  with  redpowder,  a  copper,  and  a  betelnat 
before  the  god  ask  him  to  attend  the  marriage.  They  then  go  to  the 
houses  of  relations.  When  they  enter  a  house,  they  call  the  house 
owner  by  name,  and,  when  ho  comes,  the  family  priest  gi^s  some  grains 
out  of  the  rice  cup  into  his  hands  and  he  stands  with  joined  hands, 
while  the  girl's  father  also  with  joined  hands  asks  him  to  his  house 
for  the  god-pleasing,  and  boi&dary  worship,  and  for  his  daughter's 
marriage.  The  head  of  the  house,  whether  he  means  to  come  or 
not,  says  Bare,  Very  good.  When  they  have  asked  all  the  guests 
they  return  home.  The  'Same  is  done  at  both  the  bride's  and  the 
bridegroom's.  Then  the  women,  accompanied  by  the  priest's  wife, 
go  round  asking  the  women  guests  and  with  the  same  forms 
as  the  men.  About  lamplight  time  from  the  girl's  house  word  is 
sent  to  the  men  and  women  guests  that  everything  is  ready  for 
starting.      When    the    guests  come  both  men  and  women  go  in 

Procession  with  the  priest,  his  wife,  and  music  to  ask  the  god. 
hey  first  go  to  the  boy's  house,  and,*standing  at  some  distance, 
send  word  to  the  boy's  party  that  the  girl's  father  is  waiting  for  them ; 
the  boy's  party  if  they  have  not  already  started,  start  now,  and, 
meeting  the  girl's  party,  both  go  to  the  village  temple,  lay  red  rice, 
a  betelnut,  and  copper  coins  before  the  god,  make  a  bow,  and  retire, 
the  boy's  party  to  the  boy's  house  and  the  girl's  party  to  the  girl's 
house.  About  nine  at  night  the  girl's  male  and  female  relations, 
accompanied  by  their  family  priest  and  music,  with  a  plate  contain- 
ing a  turban,  a  waistcloth,  flower  garlands  and  a  nosegay,  a  cocoanut, 
a  little  sugar  and  honey,  a  pot  full  of  water,  betelnut  and  leaves, 
cash  and  sandal  and  redpowder,  go  to  some  house  or  temple  where 
there  is  a  large  empty  space,  and  send  a  horse  with  music  to  the 
boy's  house.  The  boy's  father,  taking  betelnut,  leaves,  and  cash 
seats  the  boy  on  horseback,  and,  with  relations  and  friends,  goes  to 
the  place  where  the  girl's  relations  are  assembled.  The  boy  is  first 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  and  the  other  guests  take  their 
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^KBeuts.     Then  the  boy  ami  the  boy's  priest  move  to  where   the  girl's 

^Ppriest  i»  seated.     The  ^rl's  priest  calls  to  the  girl's  parents,  and  the 

^rl's  father  sits  ia  front  of  the   boy  and   the  girl's  mother   stands 

the  left  of  her  husband.     The  girl's  father  unwinds  a  couple  of 

ims  of  his  own  turban,  and  hangs  it  round  his  neck,  letting  the 

fold  end  fall  down  his  back.     A  pinch  of  rico  is  laid  on   the  carpet 

jfore  him  and  a  bctelnut  is  set  on  the  rice,  and  the  father  worships 

Then  a  plate  is  laid  before  the  boy,   who  puts  his  feet  in  tho 

alftte  and  tho  girl's -mother  pours  water  over  his  feet  and  the   girl's 

ither  washes  them.     Then  the  girl's  father  pours  milk,  curds,  honey, 

tngar  and  butter  over  the  boy's  feet,  the  mother  pours  water,  the 

"ither  rubs  them,  and  the  girl's  mother  wipes  them.     The  girl's 

lother  traces  a  square  with  redpowder  round  the  boy's  feet  and 

Dakes  a  round  dot  or   thipka  in  the  middle  of   the  square.     The 

firl'g  father  rubs  sandal  on  the  boy's  brow,  worships  him  as  tho  god 

ii'arayan,    and   givtft  him   a  rich   waistcloth   and  turban  to  wear, 

DW9  flower  garlands  round   his  neck,  sets  a  bunch  of  flowers  in 

i  tnrban  bo  that  they  fall  over  his  right  cheek,  offers  him  a  pinch 

of  sugar  which    he    eats,  and  gives  him  the  cash    allowance   or 

^^hunda.     Then  the  girl's  parents  retire.     The  girl's  and  boy's  fatter 

^Hbr  their  near  relations  distribute  money  among  Brabmans  and  betel 

^K)nckets  are  handed  both  among  male  and  female  relations.     If  the 

^R)oy'8   mother,  has  come,  her  lap  is  filled  by  the  girl's  mother  with 

rice  and  a  cocoanut,  and  the  other  women  are  given  half  a  dry 

I  cocoa-kernel  filled  with  molasse«.  This  is  repeated  by  the  boy's 
EDaother^  and  again  the  women  gncsfs  are  given  dry  cocoa-kernel 
»nd  molasses.  All  prepare  to  start.  Fireworks  are  let  off,  they 
return  to  their  homes,  and  the  day's  ceremony  is  over.  On  the 
lluornirig  of  the  maniage  day  tho  boy's  father  and  mother,  with 
kiuspeople,  friends,  and  music,  taking  with  them  a  bodice  and  robe, 
rice,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  turmeric  roots,  almonds,  betelnnts,  and  dry 
dates,  silver  anklets,  gold  wristlets,  and  a  necklace  or  sari,  go  to 
the  girl's  house,  and  are  seated  in  tho  marriage  hall.  The  boy's  priest 
asks  the  girl's  priest  to  bring  the  girl.  When  the  girl  comes,  she  ia 
seated  next  to  her  own  family  priest.  The  boy's  father  folds  bis 
tnrban  round  his  neck  lettAig  the  gold  border  fall  down  his  back,  seta 
a  betelnut  on  a  pinch  of  rice,  and  touching  his  eyelids  with  water 
worships  the  betelnut.  The  boy's  father  touches  the  girl's  brow 
rith  redpowder  and  presents  her  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  she 
goes  into  the  house,  puts  them  on  without  passing  the  end  of  the 
robe  back  between  her  feet,  comes  out,  and  takes  her  seat.  A 
joldsmith  comes  and  decks  the  girl  with  ornaments  and  the  boy's 
ither  fills  her  lap  with  cocoanut,  dry  dates,  almonds,  and  betelnnts, 
md  the  girl  walks  into  the  house.  Betel  is  served  and  the  ceremony 
is  over.  When  the  boy's  father  returns  home,  the  girl's  brother 
Ind  other  relations  with  music  go  to  the  boy's.  The  girl's  sister 
rriee  in  her  hands  a  plate  with  two  lighted  lamps  in  it,  and  her 
'^brother  carries  a  second  plate  with  flower  garlands.  When  they  reach 
the  boy's  house,  they  are  seated  on  carpets  in  the  marriage  hall. 
The  boy  is  called,  comes  dressed,  and  takes  his  seat  before  them  on 
a  wooden  stool.     The  girl's  brother  throws  the  flower  garland  round 
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the  boy's  neck  and  sets  a  bunch  of  flowera  in  his  turban.  He  is 
then  oSerod  a  cap  of  sugared  milk.  After  drinking  the  milk 
ho  starts  on  horseback  for  the  girls'  with  a  band  of  kinspeople 
and  music.  The  boy's  sister,  who  is  called  the  Icaravli  or  best  maid, 
walks  behind  the  horse  carrying  a  lighted  brass  lamp,  whose  wick 
is  mado  of  black  cotton  cloth  and  not  like  ordinary  lamp  wicks  of 
cotton.  The  procession  halts  in  front  of  the  village  ten)ple,  when 
the  boy  alighta,  and  placing  a  copper  and  a  packet  of  betelnut  and 
leaves  before  the  god,  goes  round  the  temple  once,  remounts,  and 
the  procession  goes  on.  When  it  reaches  the  girl's  house  the  girl's 
brother  asks  the  bridegroom  to  alight,  and  he  stands  facing  the 
door.  The  girl's  mother  takes  a  handful  of  cooked  rice  mixed  with 
curds,  waves  it  round  the  boy's  head,  and  throws  it  to  the  boy's 
right.  A  servant  from  the  girl's  house  takes  a  cocoanut  and  waving  ^ 
it  round  his  head  dashes  it  in  pieces,  and  throws  it  to  the  bof^^^ 
right  and  left.  Then  the  girl's  mother  take*  a  copper  waterp^^^ 
marked  with  cement  and  red  lines,  fills  it  with  cold  water,  pours  a 
little  of  the  water  on  the  boy's  feet,  rnbs  some  on  his  eyes,  and 
throws  the  rest  on  one  side.  The  boy's  relations  throw  a  robe 
ov*r  the  pot  and  the  girl's  mother  takes  the  robe.  The  boy  walks 
into  the  marriage  hall  and  stands  till  the  girl's  brother  asks  him 
to  sit  on  the  carpet.  Learned  Brdhmans  and  the  clerk  and  headman 
of  the  village  are  sent  for.  Meanwhile  the  girl's  fath<y  asks  the  boy 
to  take  off  his  turban,  coat,  and  shouldercloth.  When  he  haa  done 
this,  the  girl's  father  presents  the  boy  with  a  rich  silk  gold-bordered 
waistcloth.  The  boy  puts  It  on  and<eits  on  a  low  wooden  stool. 
The  priest  goes  into  the  house  and  brings  out  the  girl  who  ia 
dressed  in  a  rich  cotton  robe  and  bodice  and  loaded  with  gold 
silver  and  pearl  ornaments,  and  seats  her  on  a  low  wooden  stool  on 
the  boy's  left.  Then  the  priests  of  both  houses  sit  near,  and  one  of 
them,  taking  a  sacred  thread,  repeats  verses  over  it,  and  hands  it  to 
the  boy  who  puts  it  over  his  left  shoulder  so  as  to  fall  on  his  right 
side.  The  boy  and  girl  are  then  seated  close  to  each  other  on  low 
wooden  stools  on  the  earth  altar,  which  is  one  span  high  and  nine 
spans  square  having  nine  steps  behind  each  step  shorter  than  the  step 
below  it.  On  the  top  step  a  ball  of  earth  is  laid  and  in  the  ball  a 
mango  twig  is  stuck  ;  and  before  the  twig  and  the  ball  turmeric  and 
redpowder  are  laid.  Five  bamboo  or  kuhik  sticks  are  set  round  the 
altar  and  four  more  on  the  top  of  it,  and  five  millet  stalks  or  kadba 
bundles  are  spread  over  it.  Five  plantain  stems  are  tied  to  the 
five  bamboo  posts  and  three  to  the  right  of  the  altar.  Three  rows 
of  five  earthen  pots  and  three  covers  in  each  row,  are  made  to  the 
right  of  the  altar  and  two  ranges  of  five  pots  each  to  the  left  with 
rice  in  all  five  rows.  The  girl's  priest  asks  the  girl's  mother  to 
bring  fire  from  the  house,  and  either  she  or  some  other  married 
woman  brings  fire  on  a  plate  covered  with  a  bunch  of  mango  twigs 
and  gives  it  to  the  priest.  The  priest  gives  her  a  redpowder  bosr, 
and,  she,  touching  her  brow  with  the  powder,  takes  away  the  plate. 
The  sacred  fire  is  lit  on  the  altar  and  the  boy  feeds  it  with  clarified 
butter  the  girl  touching  his  arm.  Rico' is  cooked  in  a  small  metal 
pot  over  the  fire,   and  the  boy  and  girl   leave  their  seats  and  go 
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knd  sit  as  boforo  in  tho  marriago  hall  on  the  carpet.  A  little 
iked  rice,   cnrds,    and   honey   are   put  on  the  boy 'a  and   girl's 

^isrht  hands,  and  they  sip  them.  This  ceremony  is  called 
nttulUiiparIc  or  the  honey  sipping.  Their  hands  and  mouths 
kre  washed,  and    tho  boy's   father    presents    tho    girl    with    tho 

Mear  ornaments  called  bdH»,  necklaces  or  thunhis  ;  bracelets 
called  ktikana  and  vdlds,  and  anklets  called  paijana.  She  is 
gi7en  a  rich  gold-bordered  robe,  and  she  and  tho  boy  are  made 
to  stand  opposite  one  another  on  the  altar,  with  betel  packets  in 
Iheir  joined  hands,  and  a  cloth  held  between  them  with  a  red 
antral    square    lucky    cross   or  nandi.     The    boy   and   girl    stand 

liouching  the  cloth  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  and  keeping  their 
Byes  fLved  on  the  red  lucky  cross  or  iiandL  Coloured  rice  is  handed 
gnests  and  the  priests  begin  chanting  verses.  As  soon  as  the 
Bt  verse  is  over,  tho  guests  throw  rice  over  the  couple,   and  they 

[are  husband  and  wife  and  the  music  ceases.     The  boy  and  girl  are 

Iseated  on  the  low  wooden  sto<ils  on   which  they  were  standing. 

"Pivo  castomen  belonging  to  different  family  stocks  or  gotras  from 
tho  boy  and  the  boy's  maternal  uncle,  and  the  girl's  father  and 
maternal  uncle,  are  called  and  take  their  seats  round  the  bey 
and  girl.  They  hold  a  cotton  thread  in  their  thumb  joints  pass 
the  thread  five  times  round  and  again  four  times  holding  the 
Ikhrcad  a  little  ^below  the  thumb  joints.  The  thread  is  cut  in  two 
"id  in  a  metal  plate,  and  worshipped  by  tho  boy  and  girl  with  curds, 
milk,  honey,  sugar,  and  butter.  A  copper  coin,  two  turmeric  roots 
called  kombs  or  guild&»,  and  two  betelnutf  are  put  over  the  threads  and 
the  two  threads  are  taken  and  the  thread  of  five  strands  along  with 
a  turmeric  root  is  tied  by  the  Brdhman  to  the  boy's  right  wrist 
and  the  thread  of  four  strands  round  the  girl's  left  wrist  with  the 
other  turmeric  root.  These  are  called  vivdh  kankana  or  wedding 
bracelets.  Money  from  both  houses  is  gathered  and  handed 
among  Brdhmaus  each  of  whom  gets  \\d.  to  1«.  (1-8  as.)  and 
other  beggars  from  %d.  to  J'Z.  {\-\  a.).  After  the  money  has 
been  handed,  tho  boy  and  girl  take  their  seats  on  the  carpet  in  the 
marriage  hall.  Tho  boy  and  girl  put  on  the  clothes  they  were 
dressed  in  before  the  marritfgo,  and  amuse  themselves  by  rubbing 
each  other's  faces  with  wet  turmeric.  They  are  then  given  betel- 
leaf  rolls  or  gurliii.  The  boy  catches  one  end  of  the  rolled  leaf  in 
his  teeth  and  the  girl  bites  off  the  other  end.  The  girl  in  her  turn 
catches  one  end  of  the  rolled  leaf  in  her  teeth  and  the  boy  bites 
it  off.  In  like  manner  dry  cocoa-kernel  or  kdtli,  and  cloves  are 
bitten.  Then  a  few  girls  side  with  the  girl  and  a  few  boys  with 
the  boy  and  play  games  of  odds  and  evens  or  ekibeki.  'The  boy 
holds  a  betelnut  in  his  closed  hands  and  the  girl  tries  to  take  it  from 
him,  and  the  girl  is  given  a  betelnut  which  she  holds  fast  in  both 
her  hands  and  the  boy  is  told  to  take  it  from  her.  If  the  boy 
succeeds  it  is  well,  if  not  he  is  laughed  at.  The  gnests,  including 
the  boy's  parents  and  relations,  are  given  a  handful  of  betelnuts  and 

""eaves  and  retire.     The  five  men  of  five   different  family  stocks  and 

Ihe  five  married  women  or  ttdifiivdsiwt,  and  male  and  female  relations 

are  feasted  at   both   htjuses.     When   the  guests  beginto  dine,    the 

hems  of  the  parouts'  clothes  are  tied  together.     The  father  takes  a 
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metal  pot  with  clarified  bntt«r  in  it  and  goes  pouring  it  in  an 
unbroken  line  round  the  diners.  Some  Komtis  instead  of  pouring 
butter,  pour  water  and  present  the  batter  to  the  priest,  with 
uncooked  rice  or  ghidha.  In  the  presence  of  the  guests  the  boy 
and  girl  dine  from  the  same  plate,  and  at  times  feed  one  another. 
After  they  and  the  guests  have  dined  packets  of  betelnut  are 
handed  round.  The  boy  is  taken  on  horseback  to  his  house  by  the 
girl's  relations,  the  horse  is  left  there,  and  the  girl's  relations  return. 
This  closes  the  marriage  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
the  girl's  father  and  his  priest,  taking  some  boys  with  them  and  a 
silver  cup  containing  red  rice  and  a  rupee,  go  to  the  boy's  house 
with  music.  They  are  seated  in  the  marriage  hall  on  a  carpet  and  the 
boy's  father  sends  for  his  relations.  When  they  have  come  and  taken 
their  seats,  the  girl's  father  taking  wet  redpowder  daubs  the  brows 
of  the  boy's  father's  priests  or  mahojans,  and  of  the  other  guests,  M 
A  few  grains  of  red  rice  from  the  silver  cup  arti  the  rupee  are  given  ■ 
to  the  boy's  father,  and  the  cup  is  passed  round,  each  guest  taking 
out  of  it  a  couple  or  so  of  rice  grains.  When  the  cup  has  passed 
all  round,  the  guests  retire,  including  the  girl's  father  who  returns 
to  his  own  house.  Women  from  the  girl's  house  start  accompanied 
by  music,  taking  with  them  the  metal  waterpot,  a  dish,  five  brass 
boxes  holding  red  and  scented  powders,  a  foot-cleaner  or  vnjri,  half 
a  cocoa-kernel,  and  a  bodice,  and  a  high  wooden  stoqj.  When  they 
are  seated  they  place  the  wooden  stool  near  them  and  the  boy  ia 
called  and  seated  on  it.  The  girl's  mother  takes  a  plate  and  hold 
ing  the  boy's  feet  over  it,  jTours  water  over  them,  rubs  them  with.1 
the  metal  foot-cleaner,  and  wipes  them  dry  with  a  bodice 
cloth.  The  boy  then  retires.  His  mother  is  called  and  served  in 
the  same  way  as  the  boy,  and  she  too  in  her  turn  retires.  Then 
the  girl's  mother  returns  to  her  house,  taking  with  her  the  boy's 
mother  and  his  other  kinswomen.  The  guests  are  seated  in  the 
marriage  hall  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  near  them,  and  they 
play  together  rubbing  turmeric  and  scented  powders  called  haladuint 
on  one  another's  faces.  An  invitation  to  dinner  is  sent  to  the  boy's 
father,  and  he  comes  in  company  with  those  who  have  received 
red  rico  grains  from  the  girl's  father.'  When  they  come  they  are 
feasted  and  presented  with  betel  and  flowers ;  sweet  smelling  oil 
is  rubbed  on  their  hands,  and  redpowder  is  sprinkled  over  their 
bodies.  A  woman  from  the  girl's  house  goes  to  invite  womea 
guests  and  returns  with  them.  The  boy  and  girl  are  seated  o; 
low  wooden  stools  in  the  presence  of  the  women  guests,  who  dim 
and  each  party  in  turn  sing  bantering  verses.  The  boy  and  gi 
feed  one  another  at  intervals.  The  inside  is  cut  out  of  a  cake 
and  some  of  the  bride's  kinswomen,  without  letting  her  know, 
drops  the  rim  round  the  boy's  mother's  neck  either  from  behind 
or  while  she  is  serving  cakes  to  the  guesta.  If  the  boy's  mother 
is  a  quiet  woman,  she  sets  the  cake  on  the  ground,  if  she  ia 
playful  she  takes  it  in  her  hands,  and,  leaving  her  seat,  goes 
and  drops  it  over  the  head  of  some  one  of  the  girl's  relations. 
This  feast  lasts  for  over  two  houts.  After  dinner  they  are 
served  with  betel  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  after  their  dinner 
and  retire  with  the  boy.     In  the  evening  comes  the  rukhval  or  boya'i 
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when  the  girl's  relations  with  music  bring  on  servants'  tfnd 

kinswomen's  heads,  metal  plates  filled  with  sweetmeats,  toys,  birds, 

and  fruit,   and  a  high   paper  stoo    or  chaurang    with  paper  cups 

^    fastened  to  it,  holding  sweetmeats,  and,  on  the  middle  of  the  stool, 

^^  little  stick  with  goldplnmes  and  flowers.     They  leave  these  in  the 

^■07*8  honse  and  retire.     On  the  third  day  comes  the  sada  or  robe 

^Bsremony.     In  the  early    morning,  the  girl's  father  asks  the  boy's 

^wther  to  bring  his  kinspeople   and  friends  for  the  sdda  or  robe 

ceremony.     When    they    come    they   are   seated    in   the  marriage 

ball,  and  the  boy  and  girl  play  with  turmeric  and  sweet  smelling 

powders.     They  are  then  made  to  stand  on  low  wooden  stools   in 

•  comer  of  the  marriage  hull,  five  waterpots  are  set  round   them, 

and    filled    with   hot    water  and   redpowder.       The    five    married 

women  pour  on  the  couple  water  from  the  five  pots  and  the  boy 

and   girl   are   given  dry    cocoa-kernel    to  chew,  which   they  throw 

on  one  another  after  they  have  chewed.     Hot  water  is  brought  in  a 

bathing  tub  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  bathed,  rubbed,  and  presented 

with  new  clothes.     Then  the  boy's  father  and  other  near  relations 

stand  and  are  bathed  by  the  girl's  mother,  and  after  their  bathing 

is  over  the  girl's  mother   bathes   her   own   kinswomen.     The  girl's 

parents  are  then  bathed  by  the  women  of  the  house,  and  they,  alodg 

Ljjrith  the  boy  and  girl  and  the  boy's  parents,  sit  on  low  wooden  stools 

Mb  the  veranda  with  their  priests  and  other  Brdhmans.     The   girl's 

^bther  presentslhe  boy  with  a  new  dress,  and  the  girl's  mother  and 

Hbher,  taking  their  daughter's  right  hand  by  the  wrist,  place  it  in 

^The  boy's  hands,  telling  him  to  centre  hi^love  in  her  and  to  treat  her 

kindly.     The  boy  clasps  the  gu-l's  hand  in  his  and  promises  to  treat 

her  well.     Tlie  girl  is  then  in  like  manner  made  over  to  the  boy's 

^^rents,  who    present   her   with    some  head  ornaments  called   nag 

Hfenddjf  or  venicha  adj.     The  boy's  mother  and  near  kinswomen  are 

^^resented  with  bodices.    Then  the  boy,  seating  the  bride  before  him, 

monnts  a  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  kinspeople,  goes  to  the  village 

tomple  and  from  the  temple  to  his  house.     Before  they  enter  the 

house  a  cocoanut  is  waved  round  their  heads  and  dajhed   to    pieces. 

The    boy   and    the    girl    are     seated   on    a    carpet    in    the  house 

near   each   other,   the  girl  ^o   the  left   of  the   boy.      The    boy's 

priest    makes    a    woman's    face  of    wheat  dough  and  sticks    the 

^Mck  part  of    it  on  to  a  metal  pot,  or  he  sticks  dough  on  to    a 

^Hetal  pot  and  cuts  a  femalu  face  in  the  dough  and  covers  the  pot 

^Bth  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  decks  the  face  with  a  married  woman's 

^|pad  and  neck   ornaments.     He  heaps   rice   in   front   of   the   face 

and  hides  the  neck    ornament  called    vajratika  in   the    rice.      The 

face   is  worshipped    as  the    goddess    Lakshmi.      Before  her  are 

placed  red  and  other  powders,  rice,  betel,  sugar,  and  6d.  to  10«. 

8.  J -5)   in  cash,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  the  boy  and  girl  and  the 

ty's  parents  leave  their  seats.     The  boy's  father  asks  the  boy  what 

has  brought  with  him,   he  answers,  the  goddess   Lakshmi.     The 

1  is  asked  how  she  came ;  she  answers,  With  gold  and  silver  foot- 

nta   bringing  happiness,  joy,   and  plenty  to  my  husband's  home. 

e  girl  is  then  told  to  see  if  there  is  anything  in  the  heap  of  rice. 

e  searches  and  says,  Behold,  I  have  brought  wealth,  and  takes 

the  gold  ornament.     She  shows  it  to  the  people.     They  ask  what 
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it  is  and  she  answers  a  gold  necklace.     Thoy  tell  her  to  bind  it 
round  hor  neck  and  with  the  necklace  to  bind  round  her  neck  long 
life,  happiness,  and   children.     She  puts  on  the  necklace  saying 
Tathdstu,  So  be  it.    The  boy  and  girl  go  before  each  person  present, 
bow  before  them,  and  ask  their  blessing.     Some  do  not  allow  theio 
to  bow  down,   some  speak  kind  words,  and  others,  especially  the 
girl's  kinswomen,  sad  at  parting  with  her  clasp  her  in  their  arms, 
weep,  and  shower  blessings  on  her.     The   boy  and  girl   return  on 
horseback   to  the  girl's.     A  cot  is  laid  in  the  mairiago   hall  and 
spread  with  a  carpet.     On  the  carpet  are  laid  in  a  line  twenty-six 
betel  packets  each  packet  holding  thirteen  leaves,  thirteen  betclnuts, 
and  a   pinch  of  tnnneric.     On  the  thirteenth   and  the    fourteenth 
packets  is  laid  a  ball  of  wet  turmeric.     The  boy  and  the  girl  sit  on 
the  cot  in  front  of  them,  and,  taking  a  piece  of  cotton  thread  about 
twenty  ',feet  long,  fold  it  in  a  hank   a  foot  and  a  half  long,  knot  it 
thirteen  times,  lay  two  balls  of  turmeric  in  tly  middle  of  it,  and 
offer    it    sandal   paste,  rice   grains,   and  flowers.      This  thread  is 
called  the  miijumdora.     Then  the  two  wedding  wristlets  or  kakann 
to  which  the  turmeric  roots  are  tied  are  taken  off  and  laid  near  the 
mvjumdnrn.     Two  small  pieces  of  palm  or  tad  leaf  and  five  black  glass 
beads  are  laid  on  each  of  the  twenty-six  betel  packets  and  worshipped 
with  sandal  and  rice.     The  boy's  priest  ties   the   mujunidorn  to  the 
girl's  right  wrist,  and,  so  long  as  her  wedded  life  last«,  it  remains  on 
her  wrist,  and  is  renewed  on  every  Snvkrdnt  in  Janua^.  The  boy  and 
girl  then  leave  their  seats  and  the  twenty-six  betel  packets,  the 
turraeric  powder,  the  tad  leaves,  and  the  black  glass  beads  are  sent 
to  families  of  different  family  stocks,  who  hold  it  lucky  and  send  ife 
round  to  the  members  of  their  family  stock.  If  there  are  not  so  many 
families  in  one  village  the  betel  and  beads  remain  in  the  girl's  house, 
The  boy  and  girl    go   and  stand  on  the  altar,  and  worship  the  altar 
and  the  piles  of  earthen  pots  ;  the  girl's  brother  presents  the  boy 
with  a  rolie  and  pulls  the  boy  by  his   shouldorcloth,  who  takes  hold 
of  a  bundle  of  millet  stalks  and    jumps  down  from  the  altar.     The 
maternal  uncles  of  the  boy  and  girl   take  them   on   their  shoulders 
and  dance  and  throw    redpowder  on  one  another.     This  is  called 
dheiiddvfichavive  or  the  war-dance.     Vihen  the  dance  is  over  the  boy 
and  girl  are  again  seated  on  the  altar.  Then  the  girl  comes  down  from 
the  altar,  and,  sitting  on  horseback  along  with  the  boy,  goes  to  the 
boy's  house.     The  girl  is  pivon  one  or  two  kinds  of  sweet  dishea 
called  fcflHnt'/((*  and  shittf/add«,&n6  distributes  them  among  her  friends 
and  relations.     When  they  reach  the  boy's  house  his  mother  takes 
the  girl  by  her  hand  and  leads  her  over  the  whole  house  showing 
the  stores  and  other  rooms  where  pots,  grain,  oil,  and  ornaments 
are  kept,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  what  each  pot  or  box    contains. 
When  this  is  over  the  boy's  and   girl's  parents  each  at  their  own 
house  bow   out  the  guardian  of  the   marriage  hall  and   tho  other 
marriage  gods  by  throwing  red  rice  over  them.     The  winnowing  fan 
is  given  to  the  priest,  and  the  boy's  parents  feast  the  girl's  parents 
and  her  other  relations.     The  girl's  father  is  given  a  rupee  and 
some  rice,  and  they  go  to   the  boy's  house  where  a  feast  is  held. 
After  they  have  dined   and   dressed    red  colour  is  prepared  and 
sprinkled  on  both  the  men  and  women  guests  and  thoy  return 
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their  homes.  This  finishes  the  marriage  ceremony.  About  a  co&ple 
of  months  after,  on  a  lucky  day,  the  boy  and  girl  are  presented  with 
wood  and  metal  toys.  These  toys  are  brought  with  music  to  the 
boy's  and  girl's  houses  by  the  kinswomen  of  the  people  who  give  them. 
At  the  toy-giving  time  the  boy  is  also  presented  with  a  turban,  and 
the  girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice.  Their  marriage  expenses  cost  a  boy's 
father  £100  to  £150  (Rs.  1000-1500)  and  the  girl's  father  £50  to 
£60  (Rs.  500-600). 

When  a  girl  comes  of  age  a  woman  takes  her  to  her  parent's  house. 
Then   with    her   parents,  relations,   and  friends   she  goes  to  her 
husband's  house  with  music,  and  a  plate  filled  with  turmeric  and  red 
powders,  rice,  betulnut  and  leaves,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  and  carda- 
moms, a  bodice  and  robe,  and  a  cliaplet  of  flowers  or  jalidanda. 
~  'hen  they  reach  the  boy's  house  they  are  seated.  The  girl  is  seated 
a  low  wooden  stool,  and  the  boy's  mother,  from  a  distance,  throws 
on  her  wet   turmeric  and  redpowder  which  the  girl  rubs  on  her 
cheeks  and  brow  and  offers  to  other   married  women  present,  who 
rub  it  on  their  cheeks  and  brows.     The  boy's  mother  lays  before 
the  girl  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  the  girl  goes  into  some  room,  and 
puts  them  on  and  again  takes  her  seat.     She  ties  the  chaplet  of 
flowers  to  her  brow,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  a   sandalwood  doll 
which  has  a  baby  doll  in  its  arms.     The  girl's  lap  is  filled  with  about 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  betelnuts,  almonds,  dry  dates,  and  dry  cocoa- 
kernel,  and  shfe  is  given  a  packet  of  betol  and  spices  to  chew.  Other 
women  are  offered  betel  packets,  and  the  girl's  mother  and  kinswomen 
go  and  return  with  plates  full  of  swactmeats  to  the  boy's  house. 
At  the  boy's  the  girl  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  a  wooden 
'frame.     The  guests   take  their  seats  and  betel   is  served  to  them, 
["he  girl  rubs  her  palms  with  wet  turmeric,  and,  without  looking 
?hind,   plants  them   on   the   wall.     The  guests  all   retire.     The 
jirl's    mother    cooks    at    her    house    rice,   pulse,   pickles,    wafer 
liscuits,  sugared     milk,    and    sweetmeats,    and    putting    on    silk 
Uen  or  fresh  washed  cotton  clothea  takes  the  dishes    on    the 

of  married  women  to  the  boy's  house.     At    the    boy's   the 

girl's  mother  and  kinswomen  serve  these  dishes  to  the  boy's 
fomily  and  their  near  splations  and  friends  offer  them  betel 
and  retire.  At  night,  except  that  the  girl  sleeps  on  a  carpet  or 
blanket  apart  from  the  other  members  of  the  family,  nothing  special 
done.  On  the  second  morning  the  girl's  mother  goes  to  the  boy's 
"With   sweet  milk,  wafer  biscuits  and  pickles,  and  a  fresh  flower 

I  chaplet  or  jiiliddnda,  turmeric,  redpowder,  almonds,  dry  dates,  rice, 
Bocoa-kemel,  and  music.     When  she  reaches  the  boy's,  she  calls  the 
tirl  and  seating  her  in  the  wooden  frame  presents  her  with  the  three 
ushes,  which  she  eats  with  one  or  two  children  from  the  house. 
iVhen  she  has  eaten  the  dishes,  the  girl  washes  her  hands  and  month 
bud  sits  in  the  frame.     She  is  given  turmeric  and  red  powders,  and 
the  tlower  brow-cbaplet,  and  her  lap  is  filled.     The  girl  ties  her  old 
chaplet  to  the  doll's  brow  and  fills  her  lap  and  rubs  turmeric  and  red 
powder  on  her  cheeks  and  brow.     The  mother  retires  without  mnsic 
^^•nd  the  players  go  to  their  homes.     On  the  third  day  the  second  day 
^fct-Tomony  is  repeated.     On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  a  plantain 
^^tum  is  tied  to  each  of  the  four  posts  of  the  wooden  frame,  the  girl 
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and*  her  doll  aro  bathed  in  the  morning  early  by  the  boy's  kins- 
wonien,and  she  is  dressed  in  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  The  girl's  mother 
father  and  kinspeople  bring  to  the  boy's,  with  music,  a  turban, 
robe,  bodice,  rice,  five  specimens  of  fruit,  five  turmeric  roots,  red- 
powder,  five  betelnuts,  five  dry  dates,  and  almonds.  The  boy  and 
girl  are  seated  in  the  frame  on  low  wooden  stools,  and  the  boy's 
mother  taking  rice  and  fruit  fills  the  laps  of  the  girl  and  of  her 
relations.  The  girl's  mother,  going  in  front  of  the  boy  and  girl, 
throws  rice  over  thoir  heada  and  the  musicians  play.  The  girl's  father, 
touching  the  hem  of  the  turban  with  redpowder,  gives  it  into  the  boy's 
hands.  He  rolls  it  round  his  bead,  and  the  girl's  mother,  touching 
the  hems  of  the  robe  and  bodice  with  vermilion,  presents  them 
to  the  girl  who  retires,  puts  them  on,  and  again  takes  her  seat.  The 
mother  throws  flower  garlands  round  the  boy's  neck,  sets  a  bunch 
of  flowers  in  his  turban,  and  tying  the  flower  chaplet  round  the  girl's 
brow  fills  her  lap  with  fruit.  A  cocoanut  is  giyen  to  the  boy  and 
he  lays  it  in  the  girl's  lap.  The  guests  retire.  A  few  Brahmans 
and  men  and  women  guests  are  fcast«d.  On  the  fifth  day  a  few 
Brahmans  are  asked  to  kindle  the  sacrificial  fire  and  to  dine  at  the 
boy's  house.  When  the  Brdhmans  come  the  boy  and  girl  bathe 
and  sit  on  low  wooden  stools,  and  the  sacred  firo  is  lit  the  Brtlhmana 
and  priests  repeating  verses.  When  the  verses  are  over  the  boy  and 
girl  are  seated  near  each  other  on  low  wooden  stools,  and  their 
bodies  are  rubbed  with  swoet  smelling  oils  and  powflei-s,  and  they 
are  bathed  with  hot  water.  Then  they  are  dried  and  dress  in  their 
usual  clothes.  Then  the  girUs  parents,  and  kinspeople  arrive  with 
music,  bringing  a  plate  with  a  turban  and  a  pair  of  waistcloths,  a 
bodice,  and  aTobe  and  flowers,  including  garlands,  chaplets,  a  nose- 
gay, fruit,  turmeric  and  redpowders,  dates,  and  almonds  and  rice. 
The  men  sit  in  the  veranda  with  the  plate  before  them,  and  the 
women  go  into  the  house.  The  boy  and  girl  are  called  and  they 
sit  near  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly.  The  girl's 
father  takes  a  few  grains  of  rice  from  the  plate,  sticks  them  on 
the  boy's  and  girl's  brows,  and  throws  them  over  their  heads. 
The  girl  is  handed  a  little  turmeric  and  redpowder.  She  rubs  the 
turmeric  between  her  eyebrows  and  th«  redpowder  a  little  above 
in  the  middle  of  her  brow.  The  girl's  father  gives  the  boy  a, 
■waistcloth  which  he  puts  on,  and  a  turban  which  the  boy  rolls 
round  his  head.  The  girl  is  given  a  robe  and  bodice  and  she  retires, 
puts  them  on,  and  ngain  seats  herself.  A  flower  garland  is  thrown 
round  the  boy's  neck,  a  nosegay  is  given  in  his  hands,  a  bunch  of 
flowers  is  hung  from  his  turban,  and  the  chaplet  of  flowers  is  tied 
round  the  girl's  brow  and  her  lap  is  filled.  He  hands  the  boy  a 
cocoanut,  which  he  lays  in  the  girl's  lap.  Then,  with  a  party  of 
kinspeople,  the  boy  and  girl  go  and  bow  before  the  village  god. 
The  musicians  walk  first,  behind  them  comes  the  boy  on  whose  right 
and  left  walk  two  men  holding  state  umbrellas  over  his  head,  and 
a  few  kinsmen  follow.  A  few  paces  behind  them,  also  with  two 
umbrellas  held  over  her,  timidly  walks  the  young  girl  partly  hiding  her 
face.  From  the  village  temple  they  go4io  the  girl's,  and  bow  beforp 
her  family  gods  and  the  elders  of  the  house.  Tliey  are  given  a  feast 
and  rcturn  to  tire  boy's  whei-o  a  second  feast  is  held.     At  this  feast  the 
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1  serves  a  few  of  her  caste  people  with  butter,  and,  after  they  have 
ned,  retires  with  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves.  About  eight  at 
night  the  girl's  relations  go  to  the  boy's  house  with  a  cot,  bedding, 
pillows,  a  white  sheet,  a  qnilt,  and  a  plate  with  spice  boxes  and  bags 
and  flowers.*  On  reaching  the  boy's,  the  women  are  seated  on  carpets, 
id  the  cot  is  laid  and  bedding  is  spread  in  the  room  prepared  for 
e  couple.  The  boy's  sister  calls  to  him  and  he  comes  with  a  turban 
)D  his  head.  A  low  wooden  stool  is  set  near  the  cot  and  the  boy  is 
ted  on  the  stool.  The  washing  pot  or  tust  is  placed  in  front  of 
e  boy  and  he  holds  his  feet  over  it.  The  girl  comes  near,  pours 
ater  over  his  feet,  and  rubs  thom  with  the  foot  scraper  or  vajri, 
dries  thom,  marks  his  brow  with  redpowder,  and  sticks  rice  over 
the  powder.  She  throws  flower  garlands  round  his  neck,  hands  him 
a  nosegay,  and  offers  him  sweet  milk.  He  sips  a  little  and  sets  it 
on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  offers  it  to  his  wife  when  they  are 
left  alone.  She  offers  him  a  betel  packet,  the  women  withdraw 
and  the  boy  shuts  the  door.  For  some  time,  often  for  hours  after, 
the  pair  are  not  left  in  quiet,  young  married  women  and  children 
knocking  at  the  door  and  telling  them  to  open.  Next  day  the 
boy  and  girl  arc  taken  to  the  girl's  house,  a  feast  is  held,  ajid 
the  boy  is  presented  with  a  waistcloth.  Every  day  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixteenth  a  song  in  sung  especially  by  the  priest's  wife  in  the 
hearing  of  the  pirl.  In  the  third  month  of  a  woman's  first  pregnancy 
comes  the  hidaen  bodice  or  chorcholi  when  the  girl's  mother  rubs 
her  arms  with  sandal,  her  cheeks  with  turmeric,  and  her  brow  with 
redpowder,  and  presents  he»  with  a  Hew  green  bodice  which  she 
puts  on.  This  is  done  stealthily  without  telling  even  the  women  of 
the  house,  so  that  it  may  not  bo  noised  abroad  that  the  girl  is 
pregnant.  She  is  then  treated  to  a  sweet  dish.  In  the  fifth  month 
of  her  pregnancy  the  ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  boy's  house  but  this 
time  she  is  openly  presented  with  a  green  bodice,  new  glass  bangles 
are  put  on  her  wrists,  and  a  feast  is  held  to  which  near  married 
kinswomen  are  called.  In  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy 
the  ceremony  is  repeated  for  the  third  time.  On  this  occasion  she  ia 
presented  with  a  now  robe  bodice  and  bangles,  and  with  music  and 
in  the  company  of  a  few  near  kinswomen  goes  to  the  temple  of  the 
▼iUage  god,  makes  a  low  bow,  and  returns  home.  On  her  return 
home  a  grand  feast  is  given  to  both  kinsmen  and  kinswomen.  From 
the  next  day  till  the  ninth  month  the  girl  is  feasted  by  turns  by 
both  her  mother's  and  her   husband's   relations,   and   is  sometimes 

[}resented  with  robes  or  bodices.  This  is  called  the  dohlejevan  or 
ODging-dinner  and  costs  £2  lOs.  to  £5  (Rs.  25-50).  Every  day 
the  married  women  of  the  house  sing  a  song  in  the  pregnant  woman's 
hearing. 


'  These  boxes  are  one  for  cement,  one  for  catechn,  one  oalled  ehauphula  with 
■ereral  holes  in  which  catechu  cloves  nutmeg  nntmace  and  cardamoms  ■!«  kept,  and 
a  fourth,  called  pdnnuda,  in  which  betel  leaves  are  kept.  There  are  alio  five  cotton  or 
silk  bags  called  piMvin  in  which  betelnut,  oloves,  nutmeg,  nutmaoe,  and  cardamoms 
are  kept  :  a  waterpot  and  pimrJiplUra,  a  foot-cleaner  or  vajri,  a  spittoon,  a  Ump,  a 
waahinK  pot  or  taut,  sweet-smeUing  flower  garlands  and  nosegays  and  five  peculiarly 
folded  betel  packets  with  spices  and  small  bits  of  betelnut,  and  a  qip  of  sugared  milk. 
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When  sickness  takes  a  deadly  turn  the  family  priest  brings 
cow  with  a  calf,  a  miniature  silver  cow  if  a  live  cow  ia  not  availaUi 
The  oldest  son  or  other  nearest  kinsman  lays  sandal,  rice  grain 
and  flowers  before  the  cow,  and  a  ladle  full  of  cold  water  ii 
which  her  tail  is  dipped  is  dropped  into  the  dying  person's  mouth. 
The  priest  is  given  10«.  (Rs.  5)  as  the  price  of  the  cow,  and 
Brdhman,  in  a  rather  loud  voice  reads  some  sacred  book  bo  as 
make  the  dying  person  hear  what  he  reads.  Presents  of  grain  and 
coppers  are  made  to  Br&hmans  and  other  beggars,  and,  on  a  spot 
on  the  gronnd  floor,  a  blanket  is  spread.  On  the  blanket  the 
dying  person  is  laid  with  his  face  towards  the  north,  and  a  few  drops  ■ 
of  sacred  water,  either  watier  from  a  holy  river  or  water  in  which  a  I 
Brahman's  toe  has  been  washed,  is  poured  into  his  mouth.  The  name 
of  some  god  is  shouted  in  his  right  oar,  and  ho  is  tf>ld  to  repeat  it. 
The  eldest  son  sits  by  his  father,  takes  his  dying  head  on  his  lap,  and 
until  he  draws  his  last  breath,  near  relation*  comfort  the  dying 
man  promising  to  take  care  of  the  children  and  wife.  After  death  the 
body  is  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  the  women  sit  round  weeping  and 
wailing.  The  men  go  out  and  sit  on  the  veranda  bareheaded,  and 
OT\p  starts  to  tell  relations  of  the  death.  The  chief  mourner  hands 
money  to  a  friend  who  goes  to  market  and  buys  what  is  wanted.' 
When  the  messenger  comes  back  the  mourners  busy  themselves 
in  making  the  body  ready  spreading  millet  stalks  on  it.  A  fire  is 
lit  outside  of  the  house  where  the  bier  ia  made  read^,  and  water  is 
heated  in  an  earthen  pot.  The  body  is  brought  out  through  the 
regular  door  by  the  four  nearest  kinsmen,  and  laid  on  the  gronnd 
in  front  of  the  honse.  While  this  is  going  on  the  women  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  honse.  If  the  deceased  leaves  a  widow, 
one  of  the  four  bearers  goes  into  the  house,  and  tears  off  her 
marriage  string  and  wrist  cords,  takes  them  away,  and  burns 
them  with  the  dead.  But  it  often  hapftens  that  the  widow  sees 
him  coming  and  herself  tears  them  off  and  throws  them  at  him. 
If  the  deceased  is  a  married  woman  one  of  her  husband's 
sacred  threads  is  touched  with  the  redpowder  from  his  dead 
wife's  brow,  and  the  other  is  torn  off  the  husband  and  carried  with 
the  body  to  the  funeral  ground  One  of  vhe  four  bearers  rubs  butter 
on  the  dead  head  and  pours  hot  water  over  the  body.  The  body 
is  dressed  in  a  silk  waistcloth  and  laid  on  the  bier  with  crossed 
hands  and  feet,  and  red  and  scented  powder  is  rubbed  on  the 
brow.  It  is  then  rolled  ia  cloth  and  tied  all  round  with  twine.  If 
the  dead  leaves  a  son  the  face  is  left  open,  if  he  has  no  son  it  is 
covered.  On  the  body  red  and  scented  powder  is  sprinkled.  To  one 
of  the  hems  of  the  bodycloth  the  marriage  string  and  mujunidoTa 
cord  are  tied,  and  to  the  other  end  rice  and  a  copper  coin.  Live 
coal  is  put  in  an  earthen  jar  which  ia  slung  in  a  string  and 
given  to  the  chief  mourner  who  is  told  to  walk  in  front  of  the  body 
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•  The  details  arc  :  Wooden  polea  uid  sticks,  cotton  cloth,  a  silk  waistcloth,   rope, 
millet  straw,  basil  leaves,  flowers,  red  and  iioentad'powder,  earthea  pots,  saniUlwood,  ' 
fircwoml,  5000  cowdung  cakes,  clariKed  batter,  a  copper  coin,  a  water-pot,  a  cup  aod 
dish,  wheat  Uoar,«ioe,  and  a  leaf  plate  together  worth  £1  to  £1  10«.  (Us.  10-15). 
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without  once  looking  back.     Of  tbo  men  who  have  corao  from  tlio 

house,  some  follow  the  body  bareheaded  repeating  Ri'iin  Kam   in  a 

lond  voice,  and  others  go  back  to   their  houses.     Except  the  men 

who  beloug  to  the  same  family  stock  or  gotra,  and  have  to  observe 

mourning,    the  mourners  follow   the  body  in  their  ordimiry   dress 

iacluding  turbans  and  shoes  and  are  careful  not  to  touch  any  of  the 

chief  mourners.     Among  the  mourners  are  the  village  astrologer  or 

joshi,  the  family  priest  or    uimdhya,  and  a  barber,  all  of    whom 

i^wrear  their  usual  clothes.     The  body  is  carried  at  a  quick  pace,  the 

■^MW  mourner  keeping  very  close  in  front.     Except  the  wife  of  tho 

^^^Iwsed,  women  follow  the  body  to  the  burning  ground.  On  nearing 

the  burning  ground   the  bier    is  lowered    ana   the  men   rest  and 

^^cliange   places.      They   take  from  the   hem  of  the  bodycloth  tho 

^■Hee  grains  and  the  copper  coin  and  lay  them  near  the  roadside  and 

^ngain  move  on.     The  chief  mourner  does  not  stop  but  keeps  on  very 

^tslowly  without  looking  behind.    At  tho  burning  ground  a  few  verses 

'      or  inantrat  are  repeated  and  the  priest  tells  the  chief  mourner  to  ask 

the  astrologer  for  leave  to  shave.     Tho  Joshi  orders  the  shaving  and 

tho  barber,  with  his  clothes  on,  shaves  the  chief  mourner's  head  and 

moustache.     After  the  shaving  is  over  the  mourner  bathes  and  offers 

wheat  flour  balls  and  throws  them  into  the  river.  The  chief  mourner 

again  bathes  and  a  funeral  pile  is  raised.     First  a  layer  of  about  a 

hundred  cowdupg  cakes  is  made,  over  it  are  ranged  billets  of  wood, and 

^Kfirewood,  and  over  the  firewood  another  thick  layer  of  cowdung  cakes, 

^Band  on  it  the  four  bearers  lay  tho  bier  with  the  corpse.     Another  layer 

^Hof  cowdung  cakes  is  heaped  about  the  bf>dy  and  the  chief  mourner, 

^^>ouring  the  fire  from  the  earthen  jar  on  the   gjround,  puts  pieces  of 

cowdnng  cakes  and  stalks  of  dry  jvdri  over  it,  kindles  them,  and  puts 

the  lighted  fuel  in  several  places  below  the  pyre.  Women  mourners 

gb  and  sit  at  some  distance,  and  the  men  stay  near  the  body.     The 

■  ody  takes  about  three  hours  to  burn.     When  the  skull  bursts  tho 

ihief  mourner  walks  round  the  pyre  thrice,  beats  his  mouth  with  the 

k  of  his  hand,  and  calls  aloud.   After  the  body  is  completely  burnt, 

uch  of  the  male  and  female  mourners  as  have  touched  tho  body  or 

e  four  bearers,  bathe,  and  then^the  four  bearers  take  nimb  branches 

and  go  to  the  chief  mourner'B.     At  the  house  of  mourning,  after  the 

body  is  taken  to  the  burning  ground,  the  children  and  the  wife  of  the 

deceased  are  bathed  by  neighbour  women  and  the  spot  where  the 

I      deceased  breathed  bis  last  is  cowdunged.     When  the  funeral  party 

^fccturns,  the  four  bearers  pluck  nimh  leaves  from  the  branches  in  their 

^Hiauds,  and  spread  them  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  breathed  his 

^■last,  and  return  to  their  houses.     When  they  reach  their  home  if  they 

^lave  not  touched  the  body,  tho  bearers,  or  the  members  of  the 

mourning  family  they  go  into  their  houses.     Those  who  touched  the 

dead  or  the  chief  mourners  stop  in  the  veranda  of  their  house,  and 

receive  from  their  wives,  on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  a  little  curds 

milk  and  rice-flour  which  they  touch  with  their  tongues  and  throw 

away.     They  do  not  enter  their  houses  or  eat   anything  until  they 

have  seen  a  star  in  the  evening,  when  they  dine.     At  the  mourner's 

J^ionsa  near  relations  bringing  cooked  food  serve  it  on  a  leaf  plate 

^■kud  leave  it  covered  with  a  bamboo  basket  on  the  sppt  where  the 

^^eceaaod  breathed  his  lost.     Food  is  served  to  the  mourners  and 
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after  they  have  eaten  the  relations  return  to  their  houses.     In  the 
sKine    evening    the  leaf  plate  is  removed  from  the  spot  by  some 
people  of  the  house,  and  given  to  Mh&rs  or  Maugs.     The  spot  is 
cowdunged  and  small  stones  are  laid,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Btones 
an  iron  lighted  lamp,  covered  with  a  bamboo  basket  or  durdi,  is 
allowed   to  remain   for  ten  days.      On  the  second    day  the  chief 
mourner  accompanied  by  the  priest  goes  to  the  river  bank  where  the 
dead  was  burnt  with  a  handful  of  wheat  flour  and   rice,  and  a  leaf 
plate  folded  in   a  hanging   cloth.      At  the  river   bank    they   buy 
oowdung  cakes  worth  about  %d.  (J  o.)  and  the  chief  mourner  bathes, 
kindles  a  fire,  and  cooks  rice.     He  makes  a  dough  ball,  and  offers  it 
with  the  cooked  rico,  bathes,  and  returns  home  with  the  metal  plate 
duly  folded  in  cloth  and  held  as  before.     When  he  cornea  home,  a 
near  relation  cooks  food,  and  he  dines  if  well-to-do  along  with  a  few 
relations.      After  dinner,  instead  of  the  usual  betel  packets,  tho 
guests  are  offered  only  a  piece  of  betelnut  to  ch«w  and  retire.    This  is 
repeated  till  the  ninth  day.     On  the  t«nth,  the  mourner,  accompanied 
by  near  relations,  goes  to  the  river  bank,  and   after  bathing  offers 
as  usual  wheat-flour  balls  and  rice.     Tho  crow  is  prayed  to  take  tho 
offering.     It  the  crow  comes  and  takes  it  the  deceased  is  believed 
to  have  died  happy ;   if  the  crow   does  not  come  tho  deceased  had 
some  trouble  on  his  mind.     With  much  bowing  the  dead  is  told  not 
to  fret  himself,  that   his  family   and   goods  will    be  taken    care  of, 
or  if  the  ceremony  was  not  rightly  done,  the  fault  will  be  mended. 
They  promise  that  a  number  of  Brdhmans  will  be  fed,   or  that  his 
name  will   be   given  to  hil  grandchild.     If  in  spite   of  all  these 
appeals,  the  crow  does  not  come  till  evening,  the  chief  mourner  with 
a  blade  of  sacred  grass,  himself  touches  the  ball  and  the  cooked 
rice ;  the  rest  of  his  companions  bathe  and  all    retire.      On  the 
eleventh  day,  the  whole  house   is  cowdunged,  and  the  vessels  are 
cleaned,    clothes  washed,    sacred    threads  and    women's  marriage 
strings  are  changed,  and  a  wheat  flour  ball  is   offered.     Presents  of  _ 
shoes,  an  umbrella,   a  staff,  a  turban,    a  shouldercloth,  a    waist*  ■ 
cloth,  lamps,   and  a  waterpot  are  made  to  the  Brahman,  and  two 
castemcn   of    different    family    stocks   or  gotra«  are   feasted   and 
dismissed  with  a  present  of  6d.  (4  as.) 'each.      On  the  twelfth  day 
the  ghrdddh  ceremony  is  performed  when  three  wheat  flour  balls  or 
pinds  are  offered,  and  the    four  bier   bearers  and  two  castefellows 
belonging  to  different  family  stocks  are  feasted.      Br^hmans  are_ 
presented  with  the  deceased's  bedding  and  metal  lamp  and  moneyl 
varying  from  6d.  to  8<.  (Rs.i-4).     On  the  thirteenth  day  the  chief 
mourner  has  his  head  shaved,  a  dish  of  sugar  cakes  is  prepared,   and 
relations  and  friends  are  feasted     A  cow  is  presented  to  a  Brahman, 
the  mourner  marks  his  brow  and  the  brows  of  Brdhmans  with  red 
sandal,  and  they  retire  to  their  homes.     Their  funeral  ceremonies 
coat  them  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  50-200).     They  are  bound  together  as  a 
body  and  their  social  dispu  tes  are  settled  at  caste  meetings,  under 
their  hereditary   headman    or   maluijan.     Important  questions    aro  ■ 
referred  to  their    chief    religious  head  or  guru  BhaskardchArya  a^ 
Yajurvedi   Apastambh    Brahman    thd   deputy  of    Shankarftcharya. 
He  has  four^  monasteries  at   Bodhan  and  N&nder  in   the  Nizam's 
country,  near  Hampi  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  Belari,  and  near 
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endgaon  Pattan  in  Muisur.     He  occatjioDall)'  risits  his    followers 
Sholiipur.      The  penalty  of   breach   of    caste  rules  is  a  heavy 

ne  and  the   sipping  of  water  in  which  the  teacher's  toe   has  been 
washed.     The  fine  goes  to  the  ^uru.     They  send  their  children  both 
boya  and  girls  to  school,  and,  when  able  to  read  and  write  and  keep 
Marathi  accouubs,  they  apprentice  them  to  shopkeepers.     Thej  are, 
in  easy  circumstances, 

Liaga'ya^ya'nis  are  returned  as  numbering  21,308  and  as  found 

all  overthe  district  but  chietly  in  SholApur.     They  seem  to  have  come 

^^teto  the  district  about  two  hundred  years  ago.     According  to  the 

^BTandikeshvar  Puran,  Basveshvar,  the  founder  of  the  Lingayat  sect, 

^Hbras  born  of  a  Brdhman  woman  at  BAgovddi  in  Kal^gi,  and  claiming 

^^ivine  inspiration,  founded  the  Lingdyat  faith.     Ho  established  his 

religion  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  at  Kalydn  in  the 

Nizam's  dominions,  and  he,  or  rather  one  of  his  apostles,  is  said   to 

have  gone  to  MarwSr,   and  brought  back    196,000  converts  from 

MarwAr  and  spread  them   all   over   tho  Panch    Dnivid  country  or 

^Southern   India.'      The    earliest    Sholapur    settlements    of    these 

M&TMT&ri  converts  are  said  to  have  been   KAspgaon   a  village  three 

miles  to  the  south  of  Pandharpur,  Mohol,  and  Malikpeth  in   Mildha. 

These  towns  are  now  greatly  declined  and  Kdsegaon  and  Malikpeth 

are  in  ruins.     Their  second  great  centre  was  Vairig  in  Bdrsi  which 

I  remained  a  pr^jsperous  place  until  the  railway  centred  trade  at 
BholApur.  Their  chief  family  stocks  or  go/ras  are  Bhringi,  Nandi, 
pkand,  Vir,  and  Vrishabh.  They  lay  little  count  on  family  stocks. 
Many  people  do  not  know  tht^r  stock,  and  intermarriage  takes  place 
Ifcmoug  families  belonging  to  the  same  goira  so  long  as  the  surname 
is  different.  Tho  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Basliug- 
dpp.i,  Chanbasappa,  Gopalshet,  Hariba,  Kalappa,  KrishnAppa, 
Alulkarjun,  Miiruti,  Rajaram,  Ramshet,  .ShivAppa,  Shivlingappa, 
Vishvandth,  and  Vilhoba;  and  among  womon  Basava,  BhAgirthi, 
Chandrabhiiga,  Jdnki,  Kashibai,  Lakshmi,  Lingava,  Malava, 
Rakhumui,  and  Vithai.  Their  commonest  surniimes  are  AinApure, 
Barge,  Bodhku,  GalAkatu,  KAranje,  Karo,  Korpe,  Ijokhando, 
MahAl.shet,  Rajmane,  Samshei,  and  Shilavant.  The  surnames  have 
their  rise  in  distinctions  of  frade,  calling,  residence,  or  any  notable 
family  event  or  exploit.  Thus  GalAkutu,  or  cut-throat,  arose  from 
the  fact  that  years  ago  some  member  of  the  family  had  his  throat 
cut  by  highwaymen.  Whatever  their  surnames  all  Lingayat  Vanis 
cat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.     They  are  a  dark,  thin,  and 

Iiiddlo-sized  people,  healthy  and  long-l\,ved.  They  can  bo  easily 
oown  from  other  Hindus  by  the  ash-mark  on  the  brow  and  by 
be  ling  case  which  they  wear.  Most  speak  MarAthi  both  at  homo 
nd  abroad,  and  some  spoak  Kanarese  at  home.  All  speak  Hindu- 
kani  and  a  few  English.  Most  live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort  one 
r  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  and  flat  mud 

'  In  connection  with  tliig  story  it  ii  worthy  of  note  that  Ujain  in  M&lwa  it  ono  of  tlia 
;»e  chief  or  lion  seats  of  the  Lin^ilyata.  At  tho  same  time  the  atory  of  oonTerts  brought 
■om  Mftrwir  wems  nnlikcly.     Perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  atory  was  the  conveniioii 

local  .lains  who  were  afterwArds  confused  with  MArwiiria  ai  most  modem  Juos 

mc  from  Marwar, 
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roofs,  bailt  round  an  open  quadrangle  which  acts  as  a  shaft  for] 
air  and  light.  In  the  veranda  of  a  well-to  do  house  is  a  raised 
earthen  sent  or  o(a  large  enough  for  one  man  to  sit  on.  On  tIJs 
a  blanket  is  spread  and  the  Jangam  or  Lingdjat  priest  is  seated 
when  his  feet  are  washed  and  the  holy  water  or  lirth  is  drunk 
by  the  house  people.  Tlie  house  goods  include  cots,  bedding, 
blankets,  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  stools,  lamps,  cradles,  grind- 
Btones,  and  haudmills.  Few  have  servants  as  Lingdyat  Vdnia  seldom 
take  service  with  any  one.  They  keep  cows,  bullocks,  she-bufiFaloes, 
and  a  few  carts  and  poniea  Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  wheat, 
pulse,  vegetables,  and  curds.  They  like  hot  dishes,  and  eat  chillies 
as  freely  as  if  they  were  common  pot  herbs.  One  of  their  pet  dishes 
is  cooked  jvdri  mixed  with  curds  and  kept  fermenting  for  threap 
or  four  days.  This  they  eat  with  much  relish  adding  a  b'ttle  salt! 
to  lessen  the  acidity  and  using  chillies  and  oil  as  condiments.  Their 
caste  dinners  cost  about  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  the  kundred  guests.  The 
special  dish  is  a  kdnji  or  gruel  prepared  by  cooking  wheat  in  water 
until  the  grain  bursts  through  the  skin,  adding  molasses  and  butter, 
and  again  boiling  for  a  short  time.  They  dine  sitting  on  the  floor 
and  eat  from  plates  set  in  front  of  them  on  iron  tripods  or  on  wooden 
stools.  At  their  meals  they  wear  cotton  or  silk  waistcloths  and  do 
not  leave  the  dining-room  till  they  have  chewed  betelnut  and  leaves. 
They  do  not  allow  strangers  to  see  their  food  and, are  caj^fnl  to 
prevent  the  sun  shining  on  their  drinking  water,  and  to  leave  no 
scraps  of  food  after  their  meals.  After  every  scrap  has  been  eateni 
they  wash  the  plate  and  dri^  the  water.  Men  and  women  eat  off; 
separate  di.shcs  and  neither  a  wife  nor  a  husband  eats  anotlier's 
leavings.  This  is  because  no  Lingdyat  can  ofifer  to  another's  li»g  the 
remains  of  food  which  has  already  been  offered  to  his  own.  To 
avoid  this  Lingdyats  do  not  allow  a  particle  of  food  to  remain  on  the 
plate.  Lingayats  are  strict  in  avoiding  flesh  and  liquor.  They  both 
chew  and  smoke  tobacco.  Some  use  opium  and  a  few  drink  hemp, 
water  or  hhang  and  smoko  hempflower  or  giiiija.  The  men  dress 
in  a  waistcloth,  a  waistcoat,  coat,  headscarf,  and  shouldercloth, 
and  occasionally  a  Brahman  turban,  and  shoes.  They  wear  the 
moustache,  whiskers,  and  top-knot  but  flot  the  beard.  The  women 
dress  in  the  full  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  wear  the  hair  either  in  a 
knot  behind  or  allow  it  to  Lang  in  bniids  down  the  bai^k.  Married 
women  rub  redpowder  on  their  brows,  use  false  hair,  and  deck  their 
heads  with  flowers.  Both  men  and  women  mark  their  brows  with 
ashes,  carry  the  ling  in  a  small  metal  box,  or  roll  it  in  an  ochre- 
coloured  cloth,  tied  cither  in  the  headscarf,  round  the  neck,  round 
the  upper  left  arm  or  right  wrist,  or  hanging  from  the  neck  down 
to  near  the  heart,  or  the  navel.  They  are  hardworking,  sober, 
thrifty,  and  hospitable,  but  hot-tempered,  overbearing,  and  impatient. 
Thoy  term  themselves  Virshaivs  that  is  fighting  Shaiva.  They  greet 
one  another  with  the  words  Sharandrth  or  I  submit  or  prostrate. 
They  areinostly  traders  dealing  in  grain,  spices,  salt,  oil,  butter,  and 
molasses  or  sugar.  They  are  cloth-sellers,  bankers,  moneylenders, 
brokers,  and  husbandmen.  They  apj)rentice  their  boys  to  shop- 
keepers, the  time  and  pay  of  the  apprenticeship  varying  according  to 
the  trade  or  calling.     An  apprentice  in  a  rich  firm  is  paid  as  much 
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£1  10*'.  (Rs.  15)  a  month,  but  the  general  monthly  rate  of  pay  is 
8».to  10*.  (Ra.  4-5),  and  some  well-to-do  persons  have  their  boys  ap- 
prenticed to  bankers  and  well-to-do  brokers  without  receiving  any  pay. 
The  apprenticeship  begins  between  twelve  and  fifteen  and  lasts  six 
mouths  to  two  years.     Unless  ho  has  his  father's  shop  to  enter  after 
completing  his  apprenticeship  elsewhere,  the  youth  prefers  working 
as  an  assistant  in  the  shop  where  he  was  apprenticed.     An  assistant 
is  paid  £1  to  £1  lOii.  (Rs.  10-15)  a  month,  and  besides  his  pay  gets 
raloable  experience.     He  learns  the  little  tricks  by  which  customers 
re   beguiled,   the  vigilance  with  which  inferior  articles  should  bo 
palmed  off  on  customers,  and  gains  an  insight  into  the  intricacies  of 
trade.     At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  he  has  learned  much  and 
^j)robably  has  laid  by  a  considerable  sum.     He  then  begins  as  a 
^Vi^cer  on  a  small  scale  with  a  oapitnl  of  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200-300) 
^K{  hia  own  or  borrows  money  from  a  banker  at  nine  to  twelve  per 
^Hent  a  year.    He  deale  first  in  assafootida,  black  pepper,  cummin  seed, 
pulse  of  different  kinds,  oil,  coarse  sugar,  sugar,  butter,  turmeric, 
chillies,  onions,  and  garlic.     He  buys  his  stock  himself  in  the  town 
from  wholesale  dealers  and  sells  retail  renewing  his  stock  at  least 
two  or  throe  times  a  month.      A  shopkeeper  of  this  kind  with 
a  capital  of  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200 -300)  makes  about  £10  (Rs.  100) 
h  year.     As  he  enlarges  his  capital  ho  increases  his  stock  and  takes 
^  dealing  in  grain  and  advancing  money  to  landholders  on  the  secu- 
jrity  of  crops.     Some  act  as  brokers  a  business  which  does  not  require 
ipital  unless  the  broker  acts  as  ehrqff  or  moneychanger,  making 
surchnses  on  account  of  orders  from  t)utsido  customers.     A  good 
broker  earns  £100  to   £150  ( Rs.  1000  - 1 500)   a  year  and  more  if 
ie  has  a  fairly  large  capital.     As  husbandmen  some  are  over-holders 
)nt  most  take  fields  from  others  paying  a  certain  yearly  acre  cash  rent 
Their  women  help  them  in  watching  the  Holds  and  bringing  their 
^Bieals  to  their  husbands.     Though  they  abuse  railways  for  lowering 
^Bheir  profits,  they  are  a  prosperous  and  well-to-do  people  and  have 
^boDsiderable  power  over  the  local  mai'ket.     They  have  credit  and  at 
^bny  time  can  borrow  at  three  to  nine  per  cent.     They  have  no  regular 
^vposition  in  the  local  caste  list.     They  eat  from  no  one  not  even  from 
^^Brdhmans,  " 

LingAyat  VAsisare  a  religious  people  and  worship  all  Hindu  gods 

and  goddesses,  calling  them  forms  of  Shiv.     Their  family  deities  are 

Ambdb^i  of  Tuljapur,  Banali  and  Danammdi  in  Jat,  Dhanai  in   the 

Konkan,  Esdi,  Jansli,  and  Jotiba  of  KolhApnr,  Khandoba  of  Jejuni, 

Mahadev,  Malikarjun  near  Vyankoba  in  Tirupati,  Nesai,  Rachotivir- 

bhadra  in  Giri,  Revansiddheshvar  in  SAtdra,  ShAkambari  in  Bddjimi^ 

^^^iddheshvar    of    ShoMpur,    Yallamma    of    Saundatti  in  Bijapur, 

^^Wyankoba  and  Virbhadra,  to  all  which  places  they  go  on  pilgrimage. 

^■Their  worship   is  the  same  as  that  of   BrAhmanic  Hindus  except 

^Fihat  they  offer  their  gods  neither  red   flowers  nor    kevda  Pandanus 

odoratiHsimuB.    Their  family  priest  is  a  Jangam  of  the. rank  of  a 

Iilathapati  or  beadle.  He  is  the  general  manager  of  all  their  ceremo- 
nies. He  issues  invitations,  walks  at  the  head  of  processions,  blows 
Ihe  conch  shell,  and  is  the  man  of  all  work  in  their  social  and  religions 
Bntherings.  A  strict  Lingayat  VAni  does  not  respect  Br&hmans 
kid  never  calls  them  to  conduct  his  weddings  so  lung  as  he  can  find  a 
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JftSgain  to  conduct  them.  Still  in  practice  they  tolerate  Bnihrnans, 
and,  after  the  Jangam  is  done,  allow  a  Brahman  to  repeat  verses  and 
throw  grains  of  red  rice  or  mantrdkshada  over  the  boy  and  girl.  The 
only  use  they  make  of  a  Brahman  is  in  finding  out  lucky  days  for  the 
performance  of  ceremonies,  and  also  on  the  day  when  turmeric  is 
rubbed  on  the  boy  and  girl  on  which  occasion  he  chooses  women  to 
rub  the  turmeric.  A  Liugdyat  has  no  horoscope  based  on  the  time 
of  his  birth,  but  of  late  Jangams  have  learned  enough  to  act  the 
astrologer's  part  and  thus  the  occasions  on  which  Brdhmans  are 
needed  are  becoming  fewer.  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and 
festivals,  and  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens, 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  oracles.  Ling^yats  marry  their  girls 
between  eight  and  sixteen,  and  their  boys  between  twelve  and 
twenty-five.  For  the  redpowder  rubbing  or  kuukufdvne  that  is  the 
public  announcement  that  a  match  has  been  made,  the  boy's  father, 
accompanied  by  kiuspeoplo  and  friends  and  a  Jangam  goes  to  the 
girl's,  and,  rubbing  her  brow  with  redpowder,  presents  her  with  a 
robe  and  bodice,  and  the  Jangam  fills  her  lap  cither  with  a  handful 
of  sugar  or  a  cocoannt.  If  the  girl's  father  is  rich  ho  presents  the 
bojr's  father  with  a  turban  and  a  dinner  closes  the  day.  The  next  of 
the  marriage  observances  is  the  indgni  or  public  asking.  On  a  lucky 
day  the  boy's  kinspeople,  with  a  Lingiiyat  beadle  or  mulhopati, 
go  to  the  girl's  and  present  her  with  a  robe,  bodice,  and  ornaments. 
The  girl's  mother  is  presented  with  another  robe  and  bodice  and  five 
of  her  kniswomen  with  bodices.  The  girl's  lap  is  filled  with  five 
pounds  of  rice,  five  dry  datA,  turmeric  roots,  betelnuts,  plantains, 
five  half-dry  cocoa-kernels,  and  a  cocoanut.  A  dinner  and  a  service 
of  betel  packets  closes  the  day.  Nest  day  the  girl's  kinspeople 
and  fTiends  go  to  the  boy's  and  present  him  with  a  turban,  and,  if 
well-to-do,  with  robes  and  bodices  for  the  boy^s  mother  and 
kinswomen.  The  day  closes  with  a  dinner.  This  ceremony  is  not 
performed  if  the  boy  and  the  girl  belong  to  the  same  village. 
A  marriage  generally  takes  place  within  a  couple  of  years  of  the 
asking,  and  on  any  day  in  Mdgh  or  January -February,  Phdigun  or 
February  -  March,  Vainhi'tkh  or  April-May,  ■///csfc/A  or  May- June, 
Kurtik  or  October -November,  and  Mdrgdnhirsh  or  November- 
December.  A  few  months  before  the  wedding  the  boy's  relations 
go  to  the  girl's  and  fix  a  month  for  the  marriage.  At  least  five 
days  before  the  marriage  the  boy's  relations  go  to   the  girl's  and 

f)resenting  her  and  her  mother  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  fill  the  girl's 
ap  with  rice,  dry  dates,  a  cocoanut,  turmeric  roots,  and  betelniit 
and  leaves,  and  retire.  The  village  BrAhman  is  called  in  and  gives 
the  names  of  five  married  women  who  should  rub  the  girl  with 
turmeric.  The  girl  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  and  round  her 
are  set  four  metal  waterpots.  Cotton  thread  is  passed  five  times 
round  the  pots,  and  the  girl  is  anointed  with  sweet  smelling  oil, 
turmeric  powder  is  rubbed  on  her  body,  and  her  brow  is  marked 
with  redpowder  by  the  five  women.  She  is  bathed  and  dressed 
in  a  new  robe  and  bodice  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice,  and  dry 
cocoa  kernel  and  redpowder  are  rubbfid  on  her  brow.  The  cotton 
thread  is  taken  off  the  foar  waterpots,  a  turmeric  root  is  tied  to  the 
thread,  and  it's  then  fastened  round  ike  girl's  right  wrist.     Besides 
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)  tying  of  the  turmeric  root  to  the  wriat,  for  fivo  days  the  girf  is 
jiuted,  bathed,  and  her  lap  filled  by  the    five  chosen    women. 
iriug  these  days  the  gii'l  is  taken  to  the  houses  of  near   relations 
and  friends  and  feasted.     A  couple  of  days  before  the  wedding  day 
two  girls  go  to  the  houses  of  relations  and   friends  with  a  brass 
plate  containing  an  oil  jar  and  some   turmeric    and    redpowder. 
They  go  to  a  house,  pour  a  spoonful  of  oil  on  the  threshold,  drop  a 
pinch  of  the  powder  over  the  oil  and  ask  the  women  of  the  house  to 
dine  with  them.     On  their  return  they   lay  on  a  winnowing  fan  an 
allowance  enough  for  one  man,  and,  goiug  to  the  potter's,  make 
over  the  contents  of  the  fan  to  him  and  receive  from  him  twelve  to 
seventeen    big  and  small  earthen  jars,    which  have  already  been 
bargained  for  on  promise  of  a  money  present  or  a  secondliaud   robe, 
return  to  the  girl's  and  lay  the  pots  in  the  booth.     A  coupio  of  men 
with  music   go   to  the  forest  lands  and  bring  a  branch  or  two  of 
mango,  shami,  pimjxil,  and  vad,  and  of  other  tj-ces  if  others  can  bo 
had  though  if  the  four  trees  are  not  to  be  had  any   one  of  these  is 
enough.     They   take  an  earthen  jar  from  those  brought   from  the 
potter's,  fill  it  with  ashes   from  the  oven,  and  cover  it  with  g;ram 
cnkc.     Over  the  cake  is  set  a  lighted  dough  or  clay  lamp  and  it. is 
hung  in  the  booth.     The  hems  of  the  clothes  of  a  married  man  and 
his  wife  are  knotted  together,  and  they  sit  opposite  the  ash  jar,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  mnthapati  or  beadle  worship  the  jar  by  throwing 
flowers  and  sandal  at  it,  by  waving  frankincense  and  a  lighted  lan>p 
round  it,  and  by  offering  it  cooked  food.     The  tree  branches  are 
hang  round    the   jar.     A    dinner  is   given    and  the  parts    of  the 
ceremony  common  to  both  houses  are  at  an  end.      A  marriage 
always  takes  place  in  the  evening  or  at  any  time  of  the  night,  never 
after  daybreak  or   before  lamplight.     The  marriage  time  is  fixed 
either  by  a  Jangam  or  by  the  village  Brdhman  astrologer.     On  the 
marriage  day  the  boy  is  seated  in  a  litter  or  on  horse  or  bullock 
back,  and  is  taken  in  procession  to  the  village  temple  of  the  god 
Milruti  with    a  party  of  kinspeoplo  and  friends  with  music.     A 
marriage  ornament  is  tied  to  tne  boy's  brow.     Ho  is  met  by  the 
girl's  relations  and  the  two  parties  throw  rod  and  scented  powders 
on  each  other  and  are  led  tcrthe  girl's  house.     At  the  girl's  a  woman 
of  her  family  waves  a  cake  and  water   round   the  boy's  head  and 
^^hrows  the  cake  on  one  side  to  satisfy  evil  spirits.     In  the  booth  is 
^Raised  an  earthen  altar  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  on  which  the 
^f  Jangam  sitar  and  in   front  of  him  on  another  carpet  sits  the  boy. 
^r  Near  the  Jangam  are  laid  two   trays,   one  from  the  girl's  house 
containing  a  waist  and  shonldercloth  and  a  turban,  the  other  from 
^Btbe  boy's  with  a  robe,  a  bodice,  and  ornaments  for  the  girl.     The 
^Hjangam  touches  the  hems  of  the  different  clothes  with   redpowder 
^Hbnd  gives  them  to  the  boy  and  the  girl.     The  girl  walks  with  them 
^^nto  the  house  and  comes  back  dressed  in  them,  and  the  boy  puts 
them  on  in  the  booth.     The  Jangam  or  the  village  Brahman  fills 
the  6^1 's  lap  with  grains  of  rice  and  with  fruit  and  both  lake   their 
seats  as  before  facing  the  Jangam.     One  end  of  a  piece  of  five 
strands  of  gray  cotton  thread  is  held  by  the  Jangam  under  his  feet 
and  the  other  end  by  the  boy  with  both  his  hands,  and  the  boy's 
hands  are  held  by  the  girl  with  both  her  bands.     An  enclosure  is 
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formed  with  a  shoot  in  whicli  are  the  Jangam  and  tho  boy  and  the 
girl.     Tho  hems  of  tho  couple's  garments  are  knotted   together  and 
tho  ?na^Art;)a<j  repeats  verses  over  their  joined  hands,  pours  a  little 
water  over  them,  and  rubs  them  with  ashes.     He  throws  sandal, 
grains  of  rice  and  flowers  over  them,  bums  incense  camphor  and  a 
lamp  before  them,  and  puts  a  little  sugar  into  tho  boy's  and  the 
girl's  mouths.     Ue  repeats  verses,  and,  at  the  end,  throws  grains  of 
rice  over  their  heads,   pulls  the  threads  fi-om  their  hands,  throws 
them  on  tho  ground,  and  orders  the  curtain  to  be  pulled  aside.     The 
couple  now  turn  their  faces  towards  the  guests,  and  the  Brahmans 
repeat  marriage  verses  or  tiianyaldslaks  and  at  the  end  throw   rico 
over  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  heads  and  the  musicians  play.     Money 
is  given  to   Jangams  and     Brdhmans  and  tho  guests  retire  each 
with  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves.     The  ceremony  of  giving  away 
the  bride  or  dinirghalne  is  now  performed.     The  hems  of  tho  boy's 
and  tho  girl's  clothes  are  knotted  together,  and  the  father  taking  in 
his  hands  a  metal  pot  of  red  water  and  the  mother  a  plate,  sit    in 
front  of   the  boy  and  girl.     The  girl's    mother  holds  the  boy's 
feet   in  both  her   hands    over   the  plate,   the  father  pours  water 
o\er  them  from  the  pot,  and  the  mother  rubs  them  with  both  her 
hands  and  wipes  thein  dry.     The  pot  and  the  plat«  are  now  the 
property  of  tho  boy  and  the  ceremony  is  over.     The  boy's  father 
presents  the  girl's  mother  with  a  robe  and  bodice  gnd  her  father 
with  a  turban  and  shouldercloth.     The  ceremony   of  sheshbhnme 
comes  next  when  women  by  turns  draw  near  the  couple,  and  each 
standing    in  front  of  thenf  with    b»th  hands  throws  pinches  of 
coloured  rice  over  tho  boy's  and  girl's  knees,  thighs,  shoulders,  and 
beads.     Some   in  addition   wave  a  copper  coin  over  the  couple's 
beads  and  give  the  coin  to  a  Jangam.     The  couple  are  now  taken 
before  the  house  gods,  make  a  low  bow  to  them,  and  retire.  Then  as 
a  sign  of  friendliness  and  good  feeling  they  perform  the  bhum  or  ■ 
earth  offering  ceremony,  when  a  large  tray  filled  with  various  dishes  ■ 
is  set  in  the  middle  and  the  boy  and  girl  and  their  kinsmen  sit  round 
it  and  take  a  few  morsels.     Sometimes  the  men  merely  touch  tho 
tray  with  their  fingers  and  give  the  food  to    children    to   eat.     On 
tho  third  day  comes  the  rukhvat  or  b6y's  feast    when    the    girl'sl 
kinswomen  take  several  cooked  dishes  to  the  boy's  on  the  heads' 
of   servants,   empty   them,   and   return  with  the  empty  pots  andj 
baskets,     'fhe  boy  and  girl  rub  one  another's  body  with  turmeric 
powder  and  wash  one  another  with  warm  water.     They  then  play 
games  of  odds  and  evens  with  betelnuts  and  bite  off  rolls  of  betel 
leaves  from   one  another's  mouths.     Either  on  the  fourth  or  tho 
fiftii  evening  the  boy's  relations  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  girl's. 
On  their  way  cloths  are  spread  for  them  to  walk  on.     The  girl's 
relations  carry  with  them  a  large  jar  filled  with  water,  a  dish,  and  J 
strings  of  onions,  and  carrots,  rags,  old  brooms,  and  a  broken  pieca  ■ 
of  a  whitewashed  jar.      At  times  on  the  way  the  boy's  mother  takes 
offence  add  refuses  to  go  further.     A  wooden  stool  is  set  in  the 
street  and  she  is  seated  on  it  and  the  girl's  mother  washes  her  feet, 
gives  her  clothes,   and  asks    her  to  walk  on.     On  the    way  one 
of  the  party  takes  one  of   the  pieces   of  the  whitewashed  earthen 
jar  and  asks  the  boy's  mother  to  look  at  her  face  in  the  lookin 
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glass.  Some  hold  old  brooms  over  her  head,  and  hang  strings  of 
onions  carrots  and  rags  round  her  neck.  When  they  reach  the 
girl's  hou86,  the  women  are  bathed,  new  glass  bangles  are  pat 
ronnd  their  wrists,  or,  if  they  are  well-to-do,  they  are  presented  with 
robes  and  bodices.  Next  day  comes  the  robe  or  sdda  ceremony  when 
the  boy's  relations  and  friends  go  with  music  to  the  girl's  house 
and  present  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  The  girl's  parents 
present  the  boy  with  a  new  waistdoth  and  turban  and  the  pair  dress 
in  the  new  clothes.  Either  the  Jangam  or  the  Brahman  priest  fills 
the  girl's  lap  with  grains  of  rice  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on 
a  horse  or  bullock  or  in  a  palanquin  and  with  kinsfolk  and  music 
go  in  procession  to  the  boy's.  At  the  boy's  they  are  sejvted  on 
low  wooden  stools,  and  the  boy's  mother,  approaching  the  girl 
with  a  wooden  rolliug-pin  wound  in  a  bodicecloth  and  smeared 
with  redpowder,  calls  it  a  child  and  lays  it  in  the  girl's  lap.  The 
girl  asks  the  boy  to  ti^e  it  saying  she  is  going  to  look  after  the  house. 
She  then  looks  to  her  father  and  motber-in-law  and  husband  and 
says  she  must  have  good  clothes  for  her  child,  and  putting  tho 
bodiced  rolling-pin  into  her  husband's  hands,  says  she  is  going  to 
sweep  the  bouse.  After  this  the  boy's  parents  present  the  girj's 
parents  with  clothes  and  one  of  the  boy's  relations,  taking  a 
winnowing  fan  or  a  basket,  beats  it  with  a  stick  crying :  The 
wedding  is  over  it  is  time  the  guests  were  taking  their  leave. 
Every  year  on  Sankrdnt  Day  in  January  and  on  Ndgpanchrai  Day  in 
Angnst  the  boy's  father  sends  a  robo  and  a  bodice  to  the  girl  at 
her  parent's  house,  and  the  girl's  father  presents  tho  man  who  brings 
the  clothes  with  a  turban  and  gives  him  a  dinuer.  This  goes  on  so 
long  as  the  girl  remains  with  her  parents.  When  she  is  grown  up,  a 
lew  months  before  she  comesof  age,  the  ceromonyof  ofo,?*  thatishorao- 
'  iking  takes  place,  and  from  that  time  the  girl  lives  at  her  husband's. 
*On  tho  afternoon  of  a  lucky  day  a  party  of  tho  boy's  kinspeople  go 

I  to  the  girl's  with  rolxis  and  bodices  for  the  girl  and  her  mother, 
Knd  a  turban  and  shouldorcloth  for  the  girl's  father.  They  also 
take  rice,  wheat,  gram,  sugar,  cocoannts,  and  butter  with  them  and 
jfo  to  the  girl's  house  with  music.  The  guests  spend  tho  day  at  tho 
^I's.  At  night  the  girl  is  gaily  dressed,  and  early  next  morning 
presents  of  clothes  and  grain  are  made  to  the  girl's  parents.  Tho 
girl  is  dressed  in  the  new  robe  and  bodice  and  her  lap  filled 
with  fruit  and  grain  by  the  Jangam  or  tho  village  Brdhman.  She 
is  seated  on  a  horse  or  bullock,  and  is  taken  first  to  the  7nath  or 
monastery,  then  to  the  houses  of  the  great  men,  and  then  to  those 
of  relations  and  friends.  At  each  house  the  Jangam  loaves  a 
piece  of  cocoa  kernel  filled  with  sugar,  and,  on  being  questioned, 
the  Jangam  tolls  thera  that  tho  girl  is  going  to  her  husband's 
honse.  They  then  return  to  the  girl's  house  where  a  feast  is  hold, 
at  which  gram  cakes  are  prepared.  After  dinner  return  presents 
re  made  to  the  boy's  relations  about  the  same  in  quantity  and 
loality  a  those  received  by  the  girl's.  A  feast  is  held  in  honour  of 
xe  girl  and  sweetmeats  are  sent  round  the  villagers'  houses. 

When    the    girl  comes  of  age   she   sits  apart   for  three    days, 
sn  the  first  of  which  her  parents    present   the  boy  And  the    girl 
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witli  clothes.  On  tlie  fourth  morning  the  girl  is  bathed  nnd  the 
fumily  Jaugam  throws  the  dnst  off  his  feet  on  her  body  and  she 
becomes  pure.  A  iMiraboo  frame  is  made  in  the  house  in  which  two 
low  wooden  stools  are  set  near  each  other,  and,  at  about  eight  in 
the  evening,  the  boy  and  jic'i"!  are  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  sit  on 
the  stools.  The  Jangam  draws  near  the  girl,  fills  her  lap  with  frnit 
and  grain,  and  withdraws.  A  nuptial  room  is  made  ready  in  which 
is  a  cot  and  bedding,  a  spittoon,  betel  boxes,  and  a  lamp.  The  boy 
goes  in  first  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  cot,  and  the  girl  is  pushed  in 
and  throws  a  flower  garland  round  the  boy's  neck,  places  a  nosegay 
and  a  spiced  betel  packet  in  his  hands,  and  the  women  retire  leaviag 
the  couple  alone. 

During   the  first  three  or  four    months  of  a  girl's    pregnancy 
a    dinner    is    given    by    her    husband's    father    to    which     near_ 
kinswomen  are  asked.     In  the  seventh  month  of  her   pregnancy ■ 
another  dinner  is  given  and  the  boy's  parents  present  the  girl  withy 
a  robe  and  bodice,  and  the  girl's  parents  present  the  boy  with  a 
shonldercloth  and   turban.     The  girl's  brow  is    marked  with  red- 
powder  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  fruit  by  a  kinswoman  or  a  Jangam. 
Lingayat  Vjiuis  allow  widows  and  divorced  women  to  marry.     For 
a  widow's  marriage  the  widow's  consent   is  necessary  and   for   a 
divorced  woman's  marriage  both  her  and  her  husband's  consent  ia 
wanted.     If  a  man  wishes  to  marry  a  divorced  woman  he  applies  to 
the  headman  of  the  caste  who  is   called   Shetya,   who  summons 
both  the  woman  and   her   husband,  and,  in  the  presence  of  some  o! 
the  castemen,  asks  them  whether  thfey  are  willing  to  separate.     Il 
the  husband  is  willing  he  gives  his  consent  in  writing.     Then  on  i 
dark    night    the  man    goes  to  the   woman's   with   a   few   friendi 
among  them  perhaps  a  widow  or  two,  as  no  married  woman  attends 
these  marriages,  and  there  the   couple  sit  in  a  room  on  a  bullock's 
harness.     The  Jnngam  who  officiates  sits  in  front  of  the  couple  on  a 
blanket  or  wooden  stool.     Ho  partly  shuts  the  door,  as  except  tha 
priest  and  the  couple  no  one  should  see  the  ceremony.     The  Jangam 
mixes  a  little  milk  in  butter  in  a  cup  and  asks  the  man  to  drink  hal 
of  it,  which  he  does,  and  asks  the  woman  to  drink  the  rest 
soon  as  they  have  drunk  the  mixture  the  Jangam  leaves  the  rooi 
and  joins  the  guests.     The  guests  chew  betel  and  Iciives  and  reti: 
■without  looking  at  the  couple,  who  remain  indoors  and  do  not  let  an; 
one  sue  them.    Next  morning  they  bathe,  rub  themselves  with  ashei 
and  mix  in  society  as  before.     For  her  first  confinement  a  young  wi 
goes  to  her  parents'.     When  the  child  is  born  its  navel  cord  is  ci 
by  a  LingAyat  midwife.     If  the  midwife  belongs  to  another  caste,  th( 
mother  is  purified  by  drinking  water  in  which  a  Jangam's  feet  ha' 
been  washed.     They  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth  day  afte 
childbirth.      In  the  morning  the  mother  is  bathed  and  dressed  in 
new  robe  and  bodice.     In  the  afternoon,  when  the  women  guesi 
have  coipe,  a  cradle  is  hung  from   the  roof  in  the  women's  hall  am 
under  it  on  a  handful  of  rice  grains  is  placed  a  waterpot.      Th 
mother  walks  with  the  child  in  her  arms  and  sits  with  it  on  a  lo' 
wooden  stool  in  front   of  the  cradle.     One  of   the  female  guesi 
worships  the,  waterpot  by  the  name  of  the  goddess  Satvdi,  throw 
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SAndal,  redpowdor,  and  flowers  over  it,  waves  lighted  camphor  &nd 
fraakincense  before  it,  and  offers  it  su^^.  After  the  worship  is 
over  such  of  the  female  guests  as  have  brought  presents  of  clothes 
present  them  to  the  child  and  mother.  A  few  women  sit  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  cradle  and  one  of  them  taking  the  child  in  her 
Lands  passes  it  under  the  cradle  to  the  woman  on  the  other  side 
repeating,  Take  Gopichand  or  Govind,  if  the  child  is  a  boy,  and  Take 
Uanga  or  Bhfigirthi,  if  the  child  is  a  girl.  The  women  on  the  other 
side  take  the  child  without  saying  anything  and  in  their  turn 
pass  it  from  above  the  cradle  saying.  Take  Harichandra  or  Rdm- 
cliandra.  This  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  in  the  end  the 
child  is  laid  in  the  cradle.  With  the  consent  of  the  child's  parents 
the  name  generally  of  some  deceased  relation  is  chosen  and  repeated 
three  or  four  times  in  the  child's  right  ear  ending  each  time  with  a 
kitr-r-r~r.  As  soon  as  the  last  word  is  uttered  the  other  women 
guests  slap  the  womijn's  back  or  give  Her  some  blows.  Several  of 
the  married  women  are  given  rod  and  turmeric  powder  which 
they  rub  on  their  brows  and  cheeks,  got  a  handful  of  boiled  or 
soaked  wheat  or  gram,  and  retire.  Before  they  go  the  door  is  closed, 
and,  before  she  is  allowed  to  teave,  each  woman  has  to  introduce  her 
husband's  name  into  a  couplet.  The  day  ends  with  a  feast  to  near 
relations.  The  /twj/-girding  or  Lingdharna,  takes  place  on  the 
fifth  day  after  a  child's  birth.  In  a  ling-girding  the  Mathapati  or 
beadle,  the  Sth'S.var  resident,  the  Deshantari,  the  Math  Gau^icharya 
or  manager,  and  ^tho  Guru  or  teacher  should  take  part.  But 
as  the  Ling4yat  V4nis  cannot  keep**  up  all  these  priests  tho 
Mathapati  or  beadle  and  the  Deshantari  or  head  of  a  religious  house 
serve  the  purpose.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  the  whole  house  is 
cowdnnged,  and  the  mother's  bedding  and  clothes  are  washed. 
The  Mathapati  and  Deshantari  bring  a  ling,  and,  after  rubbing  it 
with  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  cement,  place  it  in  a  metal  plate, 
and  bathe  it  first  with  tho  five  nectars  or  panchdmrits  milk  curds 
honey  sugar  and  butter,  and  again  with  the  five  cow  gifts  or 
paiichgavija  urine  dnng  curds  milk  and  butter,  then  with  water, 
again  with  lime  and  sugar,  and  once  more  with  water.  It  is 
marked  with  sandalpaste,  lico  fulsi  leaves  and  flowers  are  laid 
on  it,  curaphor  and  frankincense  are  waved  round  it,  a  few  drops 
of  water  in  which  a  Deshantari's  feet  have  been  washed  are  poured 
over  it,  and  a  mixture  of  sugai-,  sugarcandy,  dates,  cocoa-kernel, 
almonds,  and  dry  grapes  are  laid  before  it.  'rho  ling  is  folded  in  a 
piece  of  white  cloth  and  tied  round  the  child's  neck.  The  foe 
charged  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  is  either  IJii.  or  8[d. 
^i'b\  an.)  for  a  boy,  and  \ld.  or  4i</.  (li-2J  as.)  for  a  girl,  and 
lis  fee  is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  sis  to  five  the  larger  share 
"going  to  tho  Mathapati. 

\Vhon  a  LingAyat  Vani  is  on  the  point  of  death  money  is  distributed 
fcmong  Jaiigams.  After  death  the  body  is  bathed  in  cold  water,  wiped 
ry,  and  nibbed  with  ashes.  Earth  is  heaped  in  the  ver&nda  into 
raised  seat  and  the  dead  is  seated  on  it  leaning  against  the  wall, 
rith  his  head  tied  to  a  string  hung  from  a  peg  in  the  wall  or  U)  tho 
ciling.  Tlio  body  is  dressed  in  its  cvery-day  clothes,  and  tho 
lathapnti,  sitting  in  front  of  it,  lays  sundul  paste  flowers  and  burnt 
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f railkinceDse  before  it,  and  the  ling  which  hangs  from  the  neck.  Over 
the  body  and  the  ling  the  Mathapati  throws  beHeaves,  flowers,  sandal, 
wat«r,  and  ashes,  and  bnrns  incense  and  camphor  before  them.     Then 
with  a  low  bow,  the  Mathapati  gives  the  Jangams  who  are  present, 
pieces  of  cloth  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square  to  the  end  of  which  are 
tied  bel  leaves,  ashes,  and  a  couple  of  coppers.    The  Mathapati  then 
calls  forward  four  men  from  among  the  moomers  and  rubs  them 
with  ashes  as  a  sign  that  they  are  to  lift  tbe  body.      If  the  family 
is  well-to-do  the  body  is  carried  in  a  bamboo  frame,  if  poor  it  is 
carried  in  a  blanket  slung  from  two  bamboos,  and  the  head  is  held 
behind  by  the  chief  mourner.     In  front  of  the  body  musicians  play 
and  a  Jangam  blows  the  conch  shell.     Behind  the  body  walk  the 
male  mourners  and  after  them  the  female  moamers,  all  repeating 
Har  Har,    Shiv   Shiv.      When    they  reach    the  oatskirts  ol  the 
village,  the  bearers  change  places  those  behind  going  in  front  and 
those  in  front  coming   behind.      Then  the   \iodj  is  borne  to  the 
burial  ground.     A  grave  is  dug  and  in  the  grave  a  second  hole  five 
pdnda  or  the  dead  man's  five  feet  long  broEtd  and  deep,  and,  in 
front  of  it,  facing  either  east  or  north,  a  niche  is  dag  three  and  a  half 
feet  deep  and  four  square  with  an  arched  top.     The  whole  is  either 
cowdunged  or  whitewashed  and  the  dust  of  the  Jangam's  feet  is 
thrown  into  it.     The  body  is  seated  in  the  hole,  and,  except  the  loin- 
cloth, all  the  clothes  are  stripped  off.     The  Mathapati  takes  the  liny 
worn  by  the  deceased,  lays  it  on  the  dead  man's  left  h&nd,  and  places 
the  palm  on  the  left  thigh.     He  then  lays  before  the  body  rice, 
flowers,  sandal,  and  ashes,  aftd  round  ii  waves  burning  incense  and 
camphor.     The  ling  is  tied  with  a  string  to  the  hand  and  it  is  lifted 
up  and  laid  in  the  niche  in  front.     Bel  leaves,  cowdung  ashes,  salt, 
and  earth  are  thrown  in,  and,  when  the  earth  is  filled  as  high  as  the 
face,  a  piece  of  gold  is  laid  in  the  dead  mouth  and  the  chief  mourner, 
touching  the  dead  lips  with  water,  strikes  his  month,  and  covers  the 
dead  mouth  with  a  cloth.    The  hole  is  filled  with  earth  and  stones, 
and  a  small  mound  of  earth  and  stone  is  raised  over  it.     The 
Mathapati  stands  on  the  mound  repeating  verses  and  the  mourners 
stand  with  bel  leaves,   and,   as   soon   as   the   verses  are  over,  the 
mourners    throw    the    leaves    on    the*  grave    and   cry   Har   Har, 
Mah^ev.     A  clay  bullock  is  set  ou  the  ground  and  sprinkled  with 
redpowder.      The  mourners  go  to  the  river  or  stream  and  wash 
their  hands  and  feet,  the  chief  mourner  gives  each  of  the  Jangams 
present  a  copper,  and   all  go  to  the  mourner's  house.      The  spot 
where  the  dead  breathed  his  last  is  cowduuged  and  a  pot  of  water 
and  ashes  are  set  on  it,  and  each  mourner  drawing  near  to  it  takes 
a  little  ashes,  rubs  them  on  his  brow,  and  goes  home.     The  Lingdyats 
keep  no  mourning  except  that  a  few  of  the  nearest  relations   and 
friends  send  the  family  presents  of  cooked  dishes.     On  the  third 
day  the  chief  mourner,  Jangams,  and  the  four  corpse-bearers  go  to 
the  burial  ground,  pour  a  little  milk  and  butter  on  the  grave,  re- 
turn to  tGe  deceased's  house,  and  dine.     Money  presents  are  made 
to  the  Jangams  and  the  deceased's  clothes  and  other  personal  effects 
are  made  over  to  the  Mathapati  or  to  tlfe  deceased's  guru.     Lingiiyat 
V&nis  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  ttie  Shotya,  the  Mathapati,  and  the  castemen.     If  the 
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chief  guru  is  present  he  presides.  The  Shetya  is  the  most 
influential  hereditary  headman.  He  had  formerly  privileges  and 
rights  equal  to  those  of  a  police  pdlil.  What  a  pdtil  is  to  a  village 
a  Shetya  is  to  tho  Lingayat  peth  or  -ward  of  a  town.  The  chief 
offences  to  punish  which  meetings  are  called  are  eating  fish  and 
Hesh,  drinking  liquor,  drinking  water  with  people  who  are  not 
Lingayats,  and  cohabiting  with  a  woman  who  ia  not  a  Lingdyat. 
le  minor  offences  are  many  sis  they  are  most  strict  in  observing 
le  rules  of  their  faith.  Caste  meetings  are  held  in  religious  houses 
br  maiha.  Tho  Mathapati  opens  the  proceedings  by  stating  the  object 
"  the  meeting.  The  question  is  discussed  and  the  majority  of  votes 
nrries  the  day.  Tho  offender  is  fined,  and,  until  the  fine  is  paid, 
put  out  of  caste.  If  he  is  to  be  let  back  he  has  to  pay  a  certain 
jium  to  the  different  religious  houses  in  the  town,  gifts  to  Jangams, 
»nd  in  rare  cases  he  has  to  give  a  caste  feast.  The  power  of  caste 
shows  no  signs  of  failing.  Lingdyat  Yanis  send  their  children  to 
school  but  do  not  keep  them  at  school  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
boys  learn  to  read  and  write  Marslthi  and  to  cast  accounts,  and  the 
Lnrls  learn  to  read  ^larathi  and  Kdnaresc  at  home.  They  are  a 
prosperous  people. 

Lpha'n^,'8,  or  Catch  traders  apparently  of  Afghan  origin,  are 
returned  as  numbering  six.  Probably  they  were  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Pandharpur  as  no  Lohduas  are  settled  in  the  district. 

Ma  rwa'r  v  a'nis  are  returned  as  numbering  7234  and  as  found 
in  .iH  the  towns  and  leading  villages  in  the  districts.  They  are  tall, 
dark,  hardy,  and  vigorous  with  sharp  ^es  and  hollow  cheeks.  The 
men  shave  the  head  leaving  three  patches  of  hair,  a  top-knot,  and 
a  lock  over  each  ear.  All  wear  the  moustache,  and  some  whiskers 
and  beards  dividing  the  beard  down  the  chin.  They  speak  Marwiiri 
among  themselves  and  an  incorrect  Marathi  with  others.  When 
they  como  from  their  native  country  they  bring  nothing  except  a 
brass  drinking  pot,  tattered  clothes,  and  a  long  stick.  By  degrees 
they  come  to  own  good  houses  with  a  store  of  brass  and  copper 
vessels,  and  gold  silver  or  pearl  ornaments.  They  keep  cattle, 
ponies,  and  carts,  and  eat  jvari,  wheat,  split  pulse,  butter,  and 
vegetables.  Their  feasts 'are  dinners  of  rice,  split  pulse,  and 
aweetmcata  called  »himpuri,  Idpsi,  bundi,jilhi,  dalya,  besan,  and 
^^ti/tundi.  They  cost  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  for  a  hundred  guests.  The 
^Kiea  wear  a  Hindu  waistcloth  waistcoat  and  coat,  a  small  fiat 
^Bfarwdri  or  Deccan  Brahman  turban,  and  a  shirt  and  shoulder- 
^^loth  wound  round  the  waist.  ITiey  let  their  hair  show  outside  of 
the  turban  behind  and  on  both  sides.  Their  women  dress  in  open- 
backed  bodices  and  petticoats  ghdgrus  and  veil  their  faces  with  a  cloth 
or  odhui.  Both  men  and  women  wear  ornaments,  the  men  wearing 
gold  and  pearl  ornaments  in  the  ears  and  on  the  neck  and  fingers, 
silver  or  gold  waistchains,  and  silver  toe-rings.  The  women's 
arms  are  covered  to  the  elbow  with  thick  ivory  bracelets,  and  they 
'have  rich  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  silk  clothes  and  shawls. 
They  also  wear  necklaces  made  of  lac  and  gold  beads;  bangles 
of  lac,  glass,  coral,  and  golcf ;  and  a  gold  bead  on  the  head  having  a 
Dloured  cotton  or  silk  cord  entwined  in  the  hair  and  worn  in 
^ree  plaits,  two  in  front  one  on  each  side  near  the  eyes  and  quo  in 
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the  ftiiddle  from  the  hair-parting  or  hliang.  They  colour  their  teeth 
and  nails  with  henna  called  m«>it7t  or  a/i'(a  meaning  lac  dye,  and  have 
a  numborof  rings  on  their  fingers  with  mirrors  in  them  and  joined  to 
each  other  with  silver  chains.  They  have  lately  taken  to  wearing 
omamentslike  those  worn  by  Deccan  Brdhman  women.  Theyare  sober 
andorderly,batdirty,cunning,andnii8crly,and  in  their  dealings  greedy 
and  unscrupulous.  They  trade  in  cloth,  yarn,  metal,  and  grain,  and 
keep  shops,  and  sell  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  parched  grain,  awectmeats, 
sugar,  molasses,  oil,  and  salt.  When  they  first  come  they  begin  by 
serving  as  shopboys  in  Mdrwdri  shops  or  go  hawking  parched 
gram,  crying  out  Kdch  bdngdi  phutdne  moaning  that  parche^ 
grain  will  be  exchanged  for  broken  glass  and  bangles.  They 
begin  with  a  capital  of  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  at-},  buying  parched 
grain  and  receiving  in  exchange,  not  copper  or  silver  coin, 
but  pieces  of  glass  and  glass-bangles,  old  iron,  and  other  articles, 
■which  a  needy  daughter-in-law  or  daughter  g^ves  away  stealthily. 
These  the  hawker  gathers  and  sells  to  bangle-makers  and  black- 
smiths. Mdrwaris  also  sell  balls  of  parched  jvdrl  or  lhu«  Iddus  at 
one  ball  for  two  handfuls  of  grain,  a  rate  which  yields  a  four- 
fold profit.  They  also  keep  eating  houses  or  khdndvah,  serve  as 
shroffs  or  moneychangers,  moneylenders,  and  bankers,  and  are 
a  wealthy  class.  They  worship  PiirasnAth,  and  their  priests  are 
Marwiiri  Brdhmans.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  caste  meetings. 
Their  women  are  impure  for  ten  days  after  childbirth,*they  worship 
the  goddess  PAchvi  on  the  fifth,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth. 
They  have  betrothals  and  marry  theif  girls  before  they  come  of 
age.  Eight  days  before  marriage,  each  at  their  own  house,  the  boy 
and  girl  are  seated  on  a  horse,  dressed  in  rich  clothes,  and  paraded 
through  the  town  with  music  and  a  party  of  kinspeople.  This  is 
called  the  horse  parade  or  ghoda  miravni.  During  their  monthly 
sickness  their  women  sit  by  themselves  for  four  days,  and  they 
mourn  the  dead  for  ten  days.  They  do  not  allow  widow-marriage. 
They  teach  their  boys  first  at  home,  and  then  send  them  to  school 
to  learn  Mardthi  and  Modi  and  to  cast  accounts.  They  are  a  well, 
to-do  class. 

Vaishya  Va'nis  are  returned  ns  nujftboring  4326  souls  and  are 
found  mostly  in  liarsi,  Madha,  and  Sholdpur.  Theyare  rather  tall  thin 
and  dark,  and  the  men  wear  the  moustache  and  top-knot.  Their 
women  are  fair  but  not  goodlooking.  Their  home  speech  is  Mardthi. 
They  own  one-storeyed  mud  and  stone  houses  with  flat  or  tiled  roofs 
and  keep  cattle,  and  sometimes  fiave  a  shopboy  belonging  to  their 
own  caste.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  monthly 
food  charges  of  a  family  of  five  vary  from  1  -ts.  to  1 8s.  (Rs.  7-9).  The 
men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  a  coat,  a  shouldorcloth,  and  a  scarf  or 
tarban  folded  in  Brdhman  fashion  and  shoes.  The  women  dress  in  the 
ordinary  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice.  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty, 
but  not  enterprising.  They  are  husbandmen  traders  and  petty  shop- 
keepers. They  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods,  have  images  in  their 
houses,  and  keep  all  the  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  Their  priests  ore 
the  ordinnry  Mardtha  Brdbinans  generally  Do8hn!?th8.  Their  social 
disputes  are  settled  at  caste  meetings.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  for  a  short  time  and  are  in  ousy  circumstauccs. 
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Husbandmen  include  three  clasaes  with  a  strength  of  204,273. 
Of  these   1437   (males  740,   females  691)   were  Hatkare,  178,938 
ales  89,978,  females  88,960)  Mardtha  Kunbis,  and  23,898  (males 
2,093,  females  11,805)  Mdlis. 

Ha'tkars  are  retamed  as  numbering  1437  and  as  found  over 
tho  whole  "district.  They  say  they  came  from  Bijdpur  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  Their  surnames  are  Bhusvar, 
Jarvar,  Karvar,  Sadgar,  and  Yarngar,  who  eat  together  and  inter- 
marry except  with  fainilies  bearing  the  same  surname.  They  speak 
Mardthi  and  eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hare,  and  deer,  and  drink 

nor.  A  family  of  five  spends  8s.  to  12«.  (Rs.  4-6)  a  month  on 
and  a  feast  costs  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30).  The  women  do  not  eat 
'fish  or  flesh,  and  men  who  have  eaten  flesh  are  held  impure  and  are 
not  touched  tiU  the  next  morning.  Flesh  is  not  cooked  or  eaten  in 
a  house  where  women  live  and  flesh  feasts  are  held  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  In  bouse  arid  dress  they  do  not  differ  from  MarAthiis.  They 
are  landholders,  potters,  messengers,  house  servants,  shepherds,  and 
a  few  moneychangers.  Their  family  deities  are  Bhavani,  Durgn, 
Khandoba,  and  Sidoba,  and  their  priests  are  ordinary  Mardtha 
Brahmans.  Their  women  are  impure  for  twelve  days  after  childbirth, 
they  worship  Satvdi  on  the  fifth,  and  name  girls  on  the  twelfth  and 
boys  on  tho  thirteenth.  They  cut  the  child's  hair  any  time  between 
its  first  and  itj  fourteenth  years.  The  hair-cutting  is  later  with  them 
than  with  other  castes,  as  before  cutting  the  hair  they  have  to  offer 
seven  sheep  to  seven  different  Satvdis  jnd  hold  feasts.  They  have 
betrothals.  Pdfjis  are  paid  £5*to  £10  (Rs.  50-100)  when  their  boys  are 
married,  in  other  cases  the  boy's  father  has  to  pay  tho  girl's  father  £5 
to  £50  (Rs.  50-500).  Except  that  they  tie  two  marriage  ornaments 
one  over  the  other  on  tho  boy's  and  girl's  brow.s,  their  marriage 
ceremonies  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mardthds.  Their  marriage 
guardians  are  the  pdnch  pdlvis  or  five  tree-leaves  in  whose  honour 
they  feast  five  married  women,  seven  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Satvdi,  five  in  honour  of  Jukerya  the  water  goddess,  seven  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Ashar,  and  three  in  honour  of  Gadjivan.  They 
either  bury  or  burn  tho  dead.  The  chief  mourner  shaves  hia 
moustache  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  death  and  feasts  his  caste. 
They  have  two  heatimen  each  of  whom  they  term  gauda  the  Kdnarese 
for  headman.    They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  steady  people. 

Mara'tha's^  are  returned  as  numbering  about  180,000  and  as 
found  over  tFo  whole  district.  According  to  local  accounts  the 
Mardthds  came  to  Sholdpur  from  Karhdd,  Sdtdra,  and  the  western 
Deccan  after  the  great  Durgddevi  famine  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  After  their  coming  they  are  said  to  have  degenerated 
into  Kunbis.  A  Mardtha  proper  keeps  no  spinning  wheel  or  bell- 
metal  pot  in  his  house,  allows  no  widow  marriage,  and  never  owns  a 
articoloured  quilt  or  vdhal.  A  Kunbi  allows  widow  marriage  and 
the  wheel  and  the  quilt,  and  oats  and  drinks  froifl  bellmetal 
Is.  Kunbis  are  said  to  bo  bastards  or  akantuiuhe  Mardthds  tho 
ring  of  a  Mardtha  by  a  Mardtha  woman  not  his  wife.  The 
arathds  and  Kuabis  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.    Mardtha 
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Kunbis  vary  greatly  in  appearance.  Some  of  the  gentry,  the  village 
headmen,  and  other  large  landholders  are  strongly  built  occasionally 
fair  with  good  features  and  a  martial  air.  The  balk  of  the  caste,  though 
as  a  rule  stalwart  and  well  made,  are  dark  and  coarse  featured  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  Dhangars  and  Mh£rs.  All  the  men  wear 
the  top-knot  and  among  the  Kunbis  some  wear  ear  tufts.  All  wear 
the  moustache,  some  the  whiskers,  and  some  both  whiskers  and  beards. 
Marithii,8  both  at  home  and  abroad  speak  a  somewhat  cofu-sely  and 
broadly  pronounced  Mardthi^  Rich  Mar^th&s  live  in  houses  of  the 
better  sort  generally  one  storey  high  with  mud  walls  and  flat  or  tiled 
roofs.  Of  the  old  mud  walled  forts  or  gaddia,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Maritha  gentry  or  deshmukhs,  sometimes  held  out  against  an 
army,  examples  renmin  in  Kdshegaon,  Uurbal,  and  Mohol.  The 
furniture  in  Mardtha  houses  includes  metal  and  earthen  vessels, 
bedsteads,  and  field  tools.  Most  of  them  have  cattle  and  ponies 
but  few  keep  house  servants.  A  servant's  yearly  wages  vary  from 
£2  to  £2  10».  (Rs.  20-25)  with  food ;  the  monthly  keep  of  a  cow  costs 
about  8«.  (Rs.  4)  and  of  a  she-buffalo  10«.  to  12s.  (Rs.  5-6).  Kunbis 
generally  live  in  untidy,  ill-cared  for  mud-walled  flat-roofed 
hoHses  which  would  cost  about  £15  (Rs.  150)  to  build  and  8«.  to  12a. 
(Rs.  4-6)  a  year  to  rent.  Their  staple  food  includes  millet,  pulse, 
and  vegetables.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  hare,  deer, 
fowls,  the  wild  hog,  and  eggs,  and  drink  liquor,  '^ey  are  great 
eaters.  The  Mardthi  saying  is  If  grain  is  not  life  tEen  of  what  use 
is  life.'  Their  holiday  dishes  include  wheat  aiid  gram  cakes  fried 
in  oil,  wheat  cakes,  vegetables,  fowls,  and  mutton  and  liquor. 
Animal  food  is  too  dear  to  be  often  used.  Those  who  have 
become  vdrkaria  or  keepers  of  holy  times  profess  to  leave  off  fish 
flesh  and  liquor.  But  many  of  them  still  eat  flesh  and  drink 
liquor  on  the  sly  after  hanging  their  tulsi  bead  necklace  to  a  peg. 
Mdratha  men  dress  in  a  loincloth,  a  waistcloth,  or  a  pair  of  short 
drawers  reaching  the  knee.  The  well-to-do  use  silk-bordered 
waistcloths  and  gaily  dyed  tight-fitting  well  folded  Mardtha 
turbans.  Their  women  wear  the  backed  short-sleeved  bodice  and  the 
full  robe  with  or  without  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet. 
When  going  out  women  of  the  higher  Mardtha  families  cover  them- 
selves from  head  to  foot  with  a  broad  white  sheet  which  prevents  any 
part  of  the  body  being  seen.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  Mar&tha 
mola  or  Mardtha  practice.  They  do  not  work  out  of  doors,  the  water 
being  brought  home  by  servants  or  by  the  men  of  the  house.  An 
upper  class  Mariltha  woman  on  no  account  shows  her  face  before 
strangers.  The  wives  of  Kunbis  work  in  the  fields  and  appear 
with  their  faces  uncovered  in  public.  Women  wear  glass  bracelets, 
and  pearl  gold  and  silver  nose,  ear,  neck,  hand  and  foot 
ornaments,  as  well  as  the  black  glass  bead  necklace  the  mangal- 
autra  or  lucky  thread.  The  ordinary  dress  of  a  Kunbi  man  does 
not  cost  more  than  six  or  eight  shillings  (Rs.  S  -  4)  and  of  a  woman 

^  The  leading  local  pecnliarities  are  emphaaising  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  if  it 
is  long  and  lengthening  it  if  it  ia  short  and  at  the  juinie  time  shortening  and  flattening 
the  last  syllable  but  one.  Thus  boUdt  they  say  becomes  boUete  ijatdt,  they  go,  jatete; 
iartdt,  they  do,  karttte.    Nasals  are  also  much  rarer  than  in  Poona. 

*  The  Mirathi  ntns  :  Annanev  prdn  ndhi  tar  kdy  upayogdche. 
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l2/».  to  14<».  (Rs.  6-7)  a  year.  They  keep  in  stock  a  silk-bordered 
waistclnth  worth  6».  to  10*.  (Rs. 3-5),  aud  a  turban  Avorth  12*.  to 
14».    (Rs.6-7).      A    rolw    for   special  occasions   coats   10s.   to    12». 

I(R3.  5-6)  and  a  bodico  l».  to  1«.  Sd.  (8-10  as.).    They  are  hardworking, 
hospitable,  and  frugal  in  ordinary  life,  but  wanting  in  forethought 
Uid   extravagant  on  great  occasions.     Most  are  husbandmen.     Of 
[ho     husbandmen    many    are    landholders,    many    under    holders, 
and   many   hold   labourers  with  no  interest    in    the    crop    beyond 
their  wages.     The  women   help  the   men  in   the    held.     The   field 
labourers  are  generally  paid  in  grain  and  during  the  harvest  seasons 
^jnoke  good    profits.       Ijaudholdera    have     generally     some     stock 
fit  farm   cattle.     The  position  of  Maratha  Kuubis  in  tho  local  cast« 
iist   is    rather    nncertain.      Well-to-do  Manilhsls    claim  connection 
rith  the  old  iVIardtha  aristocracy  and  consider  themselves  Rajputs 
ad  Kshatriyiis,  claim  to  rank  immediately  after  Brahmans,  and  say 
they  eat   from  Briihtuans  only.     The   Kuubis  consider  themselves 
Shudras     and   eat    from     Brahmans,     Kshatriyas,     and   Vaialiyas. 
The  Kunbis'  busy  season  begins  in  May  when  they  start   making 
ready   their   fields   for  the   next  soaaun.      They   work    from   sun- 
^_rise    to  sunset  with   a    short    midday    rest.      Their    slack   season 
^H>egins  about  February  or  March  after  the  cold-weather  crops  are 
^Bn.       Besides    minding    the    house    the    women    help    the    men 
^fn  the    field. ,  Their    children    take  cattle    to    graze,   and    a    few 
go  to  school.     They  worship  Jotiba  near  Ratniigiri,  Khandoba  of 
Jejuri,  Mahddev  of  Siugndpur,  and  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur.     Their 
priests    are     Deshasth    Bnihmans.      They    go    on    pilgrimage    to 
Pandharpur,  Tuljapur,  and  sometimes  to  Benares.    Within  the  last 
few  years  the  worship  of  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur  has  greatly  risen 
in  favour.     The  feeling,  partly  perhaps  from  motives  of  economy, 
ha;^  been  gaining  ground  that  it  is  tho  place  Pandharpur  quite  as 
much  as  the  imago  of  Vithoba  that  is  holy.     To  see  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple  spire  is  as  good  as  to  touch  tho  god.     The  men  who 
hold    these  views    belong  to    tjje   Varkaripanth  or  season-keeping 
^^ect,  whose  leaders  are  hereditary  married  teachers  or  gurus.     Each 
^Buru  has  five  to  six  thousand  followers  who  visit  all  the  chief  shrines 
^^nd    gather    money    to  gdl  up   large    feasts   or   bhanddrda.     The 
followers  of  these  teachers  are  known  by  w^earing  a  necklace    of  tulsi 
Bads.     The  fjurus  try  to  gain  new  followers  by  preaching   their 
Kews.    Those  that  are  not  Varkaris  worship  local  deities.  The  Mardtha 
holidays  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  Hindus.    The  husbandman's 
chief  holiday  is  the  Pola  or   Ox  Day,  which  falls  on  the  last  day 
of   Shrdunii    in  July -August.     In  Malsiras  the  Ox  Day  is    known 
as  Bendur  and    falls  on    the  last    day    of    Bhddrapatl  or  August- 
September.     On  Ox  Day  tho  MardthAs  deck  their  bullocks  and  feed 
them  on  sweetmeats.     At  births,  among  the  well-to-do,  betel  packets 
are  distributed  among  kinspeoplo  and  friends.     After  childbirth  a 
Kunbi  woman  is  held  impure  for  ten  days  during  which  neither  is  she 
touched  nor  are  her  house  gods  worshipped.     On  the  fiftli   evening, 
to  tho  grindstone  or  pdta,  fruit,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  are   offered. 
A  sword  or  a  common  housS  knife  or  vila  is  laid   near  tho  grind- 
stone and  a  dry  millet  stump  which  they  call  an  arrow  or  tir.     The 
goddess    Satvii  is  believed  to  come  ou  that  night  to  guard  the 
B  l2o— 12 
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motber  and  her  infant  from  evil.  A  blank  sheet  of  paper^  a  pen 
and  an  ink-pot  are  set  near  the  stone  to  enable  her  to  write  the 
child's  destiny.  They  name  their  girls  on  the  twelfth  and  their 
boys  on  the  thirteenth.  On  the  naming  day  kinswomen  and 
friends  are  called,  and  present  the  child  with  new  clothes,  and 
cradle  and  name  the  child  the  name  being  chosen  by  the  village 
astrologer.  The  guests  retire  with  a  handful  of  wet  gram  or  wheat. 
A  year  after,  on  a  lucky  day,  the  child  if  it  is  a  boy  is  seated  on  its 
maternal  uncle's  lap  and  its  hair  is  clipped.  The  barber  is  given 
a  few  coppers,  some  grain,  and  the  clothes  which  the  child  has  on 
at  the  time,  and,  in  the  evening,  kinspeople  and  friends  are  feasted 
on  flesh  and  cakes.  Before  a  marriage  can  be  fixed,  the  boy's 
father  must  ascertain  that  the  boy  and  girl  are  not  of  the 
same  clan,  have  different  surnames,  and  have  a  different  devak 
that  is  guardian  or  crest.  The  Kunbi  marriage  is  preceded 
by  a  betrothal.  The  marriage  may  take  aplace  immediately 
after  the  betrothal  and  in  no  case  should  more  than  a  year  pass 
between  the  two.  On  the  betrothal  day  the  boy's  relations 
bring  a  bodice,  a  robe,  and  an  ornament  or  two  to  the  girl's 
house  and  present  them  to  her.  The  village  astrologer  is  asked  to 
fix  a  lucky  day  for  marrying  the  boy  and  girl,  and  at  their  houses 
the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  first  by  the  village 
washerwoman  and  then  by  five  married  women.  Oj^  the  marriage 
morning  the  guardian  or  devak  is  brought  and  tied  to  a  post  in  the 
marriage  porch.  In  the  evening  the  Doy  is  taken  to  the  girl's  in 
procession  on  bullock  or  Ubrseback  with  music  and  a  band  of 
kinspeople.  At  the  girl's  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  stand  on  a 
blanket  facing  each  other  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  them.  While 
the  priest  repeats  verses  one  of  the  party  goes  on  the  roof  of 
the  house  or  mounts  a  tree  to  see  the  sun  go  down.  When  the  sun 
is  set  the  verses  cease,  the  cloth  held  between  the  boy  and  ^rl  is 
pulled  on  one  side,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  Cotton  thread 
is  passed  ten  times  round  the  boy  and  girl,  and  the  threads  are  cut  in 
two  and  tied  round  the  wrists  of  the  boy  and  girl.  Next  comes  the 
girl-giving  or  kanydddn  when  butter  is  poured  over  the  hands  of  the 
boy  and  girl.  The  girl's  parents  wash*  the  boy's  feet  in  a  metal 
plate  with  water  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  The  boy  and  girl  are 
seated  on  a  blanket  and  fed  with  milk  and  rice.  Brdhmans  are 
presented  with  money  and  retire.  Either  on  that  or  on  the  next 
day  the  boy  steals  an  image  from  the  girl's  family  god  house  and 
goes  in  procession  to  his  village.  Mar&thds  allow  widow  marriage 
but  hold  the  ceremony  only  on  dark  nights.  No  married  woman  or 
girl  attends  the  ceremony  and  the  faces  of  the  newly  married  couple 
are  not  seen  for  a  couple  of  days.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is 
seated  by  herself  for  four  days  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice  or 
wheat,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  and  dates.  Mardth&s,  as  a  rule  bum  their 
dead,  and  the  Kunbis  either  bum  or  bury.  The  dead  body  is 
washed,  lafd  on  a  bier,  and  redpowder  and  betel  leaves  are  thrown 
over  it.  The  chief  mourner  walks  before  the  body,  carrying  a  firepot 
hanging  from  a  string.  They  mourn  tftn  days  and  offer  a  rice  flour 
ball  on  the  eleventh.  They  feast  bearers  and  kinspeople  on  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth.    They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste 
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feeling,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings  under  tLo  village 
pdtil  or  headman.  Some  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school  but  keep 
them  at  school  only  for  a  short  time.  They  suffered  severely 
during  the  187G-77  famine,  and  though  they  have  since  improved 
considerably  they  are  still  as  a  class  poor  and  in  debt.  Many  of 
them  have  taken  service  as  messengers  and  constables  or  work  aa 
day  labourers  either  locally   or    wherever    they    hear  of    well    paid 

nployment.     They  stay  away  until  they  can  bring  back  a  score  or 

70,  eicoina  or  donvlsa,  of  rupees. 

Mails,  or  Gardeners,  are  returned  as  numbering  about  24,000 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  aro  divided  into 
KhirsAgar  Mdlis  and  Kdnt  MAlis.  Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi, 
and  they  look  and  dress  like  cultivating  Mardthas  except  that  the 
women  wear  shoos  like  men's  shoes.  Their  houses  do  not  differ  fi-om 
Kunbi  houses  and  they  keep  servants,  cattle,  ponies,  and  sheep  and 
goats.  They  eat  fisB  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  and  their  feasts  of 
the  cakes  called  puran  polia  and  lelckis  cost  them  £1  Bs.  to  £2 
(Rs.  14-20)  for  every  hundred  guests.  MAlis  aro  a  hardworking 
rdorly  and  contented  people.  They  earn  their  living  as  husbandmen 
'gardeners  and  labourers,  and  their  women  and  children  help'in 
selling  vegetables  and  flowers.  They  worship  Ambdi,  Bhavani,  Juuai, 
Khandoba,  Mahddev,  Tukai,  and  Vithoba ;  and  their  priests  are 
ordinary  Marakha  Brahmans  to  whom  they  pay  great  respect.  Except 
that  at  the  marriage  time  their  boys  and  girls  are  rubbed  with  turmeric 
at  their  bouse  by  washerwomen,  they*  customs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Marathis.  They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead,  hold 
caste  councils,  send  their  Iwys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

I  Craftsmen  include  thirty  classes  with  a  strength  of  74,900  or 
3't)  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are : 
Sholdpur  Cnylmun.  18S1, 
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Belda'rs,  or  Quarrymen,  are  returned  as  numbering  117  and 
as  found  in  Barsi,  KarmAla,  Sdngola,  and  Sholnpur.  They  are 
strong  and  dark  and  the  men  wear  the  moustache  anfl  top-knot. 
They  speak  Mai-dthi.  They  are  stone-cutters  and  bricklayers,  digging 
wells,  blasting  rocks,  and  breaking  stones.  Their  houses  are  like 
;  thoso  of  cultivating  Mardthas.  The  men  wear  the  loincloth,  waist- 
Dlotb,  aoJ    short  tight  trousers  or  rhohidif,   the   jacket,  and  tho 
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Mardtha  tnrban ;  and  the  women  dress  in  the  ordinary  Mardtha  robe 
and  bodice  and  do  not  tack  the  end  of  the  robe  back  between  the 
feet.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  are 
hardworking,  orderly,  and  hospitable  but  fond  of  drink.  They 
have  caste  councils,  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady 
people  earning  enough  to  maintain  themselves. 

Bha.dbllUIlja.'s  or  Grain-Parchers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
foui-^aucr  as  found  in  the  Sholdpur  town.  They  are  divided  into 
Mardthils  and  Pardeshis.  The  following  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mardtha  Bhadbhunjas,  Their  surnames  are  Gaikavdd,  Jddhav, 
Povar,  and  Sinde,  who  eat  together  and  families  with  the  same 
surname  do  not  intermarry.  They  look  like  Mardthds,  speak 
Mardthi,  and  live  in  liousea  the  same  as  Mardtha  houses  except  for 
the  furnace  or  hhatli  and  a  shop  in  the  veranda.  In  dress  and  food 
they  resemble  Marnthas,  eating  fish,  fowls,  jnd  the  tiesh  of  the 
hare,  deer,  and  wild  hog.  They  are  an  orderly,  sober,  hardworking 
and  oven-tempered  people.  In  addition  to  parching  and  selling 
grain  and  pulse,  they  sometimes  serve  as  dny  labourers,  entrusting 
their  shops  to  their  wives  and  children.  They  sometimes  borrow 
mSney  and  have  to  pay  interest  at  two,  three,  or  even  four  per  cent 
a  month.  They  always  borrow  small  sums  never  as  mnch  as  ono 
hundred  rupees  as  no  one  will  advance  them  that  sum  on  the  security 
of  their  goods.  In  religion,  customs,  and  commuuif|y  they  are  the 
same  as  Mardthds.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  area  poor 
people.  •  , 

Buruds,  or  Bamboo-workers,  arc  returned  as  numbering  343 
and  as  found  in  towns  and  large  villages.  According  to  their  own 
account  they  are  descended  from  Kenshuka,  whose  father's  namo 
was  Bhivar  and  his  mother's  Kuvinta,  and  they  are  said  to  havo 
come  into  the  district  five  or  six  generations  back.  They  are  dark 
and  strong  and  the  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache.  They 
speak  Mardthi  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  live  in  untidy  and  ill- 
cared  for  grass  huts  or  houses  of  stone  and  mud  ^\nth  flat  or  tiled 
roofs.  Their  house  goods  include  earthen  and  a  few  metal  vessels. 
Thoy  keep  no  servants  and  a  few  own  Vows,  bufl^aloes,  and  sheep. 
They  do  not  eat  beef  or  the  flesh  of  dead  cattle.  Their  staple  food 
is  jvtiri,  vegetables,  and  chillies.  Thoy  drink  liquor  sometimes  to 
excess.  The  dress  of  the  men  and  women  is  the  same  as  the 
Mhdr's  dress.  They  are  hardworking,  patient,  and  forbearing, 
but  intemperate  and  dirty.  They  make  bamboo  baskets,  mats, 
winnowing  fans,  and  sieves,  and  a  few  make  cane  chairs  and  cot,s. 
In  Pandharpur  they  find  good  employment  in  making  fine  bamboo 
sticks  for  the  uso  of  the  frankincense  stick  preparers.  Their 
women,  besides  minding  the  house,  help  them  in  their  work  of 
making  and  hawking  fans  and  baskets.  They  belong  to  no 
particular  sect,  and  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  chiefly 
Ambdbdi,*Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and  Satvdi.  Their  priests  are  village 
Brahmaus  and  they  have  no  priests  belonging  to  theii'own  caste. 
They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  laud  believe  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  They  marry  their  children  early ;  the  girls  between 
seven  and  twelVe,  and  the  boys  between  twelve  and  twenty.     The 
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3st  varies  hom  £2  10s.  to  £6  (Rs.  25  -  CO).      Except  that  their 

guardian  or  devnk  is  the  mango  tree,  branches  of  which  are  brought 

home  and  tied  to  tho  marriage  hall,  and  that  the  boy  and  girl  aro 

manned  on   the   earthen  altar  or  ota,  their  marriage  and  funeral 

ceremonios  are  the  same  as  those  of  filhdrs  and  Mdngfs.     They 

^jeneniUy  bury  their  dead.     They  allow  widow  marriugo  making  over 

^Bhe  Brst  husband's  children  to    his  relations.     Thoy  have  a  caste 

^Boancil,  and  their  headman,  who   is  called   mhelnja   decides  social 

^Bisputes  in   consultation  with  a  few  leading  members  of  the  caste. 

The  fine  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  caste  feast.     They  do  not 

send  their  boys  to  school,  and,  as  their  calling  is  not  well  paid,  many 

have  turned    Vtlrkaris  or  Pandharpur  holy  time  keepers  and  go 

about  begging. 

Cha'mbha'rB,  or  Leather-workers,  are  retnmed  as  numbering 

llol  anTTas  'found  all    over   the    district.      Their    surnames    are 

Dhodko,  KAmblc,  autl  Vdghmdre.     Families  with  the  same  surname 

^kat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.     They    are  generally  rather 

^^air  with  regular  features,  and  the  men    wear  the  top-knot  and 

moastachc,  and  a  few  the  whiskers.     They  speak  Mardthi  and  live 

^Mitlier  in  grass  huts  with  thatched  roofs  or  in  mud  and  stone  hou^s 

^Brith  flat   roof.s,   setting  apart  the  veranda  for  a  workshop.     They 

Hiceep  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  and  their  houses  are  dirty  and  ill- 

Hcarod  for.     Tiey  eat  fish  and  flesh   and  drink  liquor.     The  men 

wear    a   loincloth   and    blanket,    and    occasionally    a    waistcloth, 

jacket,  and  turban.     The  women  dress.in  the  usual  Maratha  robo 

and  bodice.     Their  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same  hs  their  every-day 

dress  except  that  it  is  clean.     They  are  hospitable  and  forbearing, 

but  fond  of  drink,  and  proverbially  lazy,  as   the  sajring  goes.  Under 

^^is  haunches  the  awl,  and  in  his  house  starving  children.'    They  work 

^Bu  leather,   cut  and  dye  skins,  make  sandals  shoes  and  water  bags, 

and  till    the  ground.     Tho  women  help  the  men  in  drawing  silk 

flowers  and   making  .silk  borders    to   the  shoes.       Some  serve  as 

labourers  and  hold  torches  in  marriage  processions.     They  worship 

the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  and  have  house  images  of 

Buhiri,    Jotiba,   Khandoba,,and   Mhasoba.     They    keep  the    usual 

Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,   and  their  priests  aro  village  Brdhmans  to 

whom  they  pay  the  greatest  respect.     They  worship  Satvai  on  the 

fifth   day  after  childbirth,  name  the  child  eitheron  the  twelfth  or 

^^lie  thirteenth,  and  clip  tho  child's  hair  within  four  to  six  months. 

^KS^ith  them  marriage  is  preceded  by  betrothal.     Before  marriage  they 

^TTib  tho  boy  and  girl  at  their  houses  with  turmeric,  and  as  a  guardian 

or  di'rak  tie  pdnch  pale  is  or  6ve  tree  leaves  that  is  of  the  mango,  the 

umliuT  Ficns   glomerata,  the   jdmhhul  Syzigium  jambolanum,  the 

giiuiidnd  Vrosopia  spicegera,  and  rui  Calotropis  gignntea  to  a  post  of 

the  botith  and  worship  them,  offering  a  fish  and  feasting  on  its  flesh. 

The  poor  bury  the  dead   and  those  who  can  afford  it  bum  them. 

Tliey  allow  widow  marriage,  the   wndower  during  tho  •ceremony 

being  seated  on  bullock  harness  and  the  widow  on  a  low  wooden 

stool.     They    have    a    caste*  council  and    settle  social  disputes  ia 
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?resence  of  the  headman.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school, 
'heir  income  is  fair  and  enough  to  keep  them. 

Gavandis,  or  Masons,  are  retamed  as  numbering  812  and  as 
fonilfl  &I1  fWe  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Jingars,  Jires, 
K&m^this,  Mar&th&B,  P&nch^Is,  and  Sagars.  A  few  Br&hmans  also 
work  as  masons.  Of  these  Jingars^  K^m^this,  and  Brdhmans  are 
found  in  very  small  nambers  in  the  district,  and  Panchils  are  rare. 

JiRK  Gatandis  are  found  only  in  Pandharpur  and  Sholipur. 
They  are  called  Jires  after  their  headman's  surname  who  was  the 
Bddsh^s'  or  Bij&pur  kings'  builder.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
Mardtha  husbandmen  who  were  put  ont  of  caste  because  they 
refused  to  pay  a  fine  of  £15  (Rs.  150)  which  their  castefellows 
levied  on  them  for  building  mosques  for  the  Adil-ShAhi  kings 
(1490-1686)  atBijfipur.  They  say  MardthAs  are  willing  to  let  them 
back,  but  that  they  do  not  wish  to  go  back,  because  the  Mardth^ 
have  lately  taken  to  eating,  and,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  marrying 
with  Telia  and  Sangars.  The  Jires  and  Mar&thds  eat  together,  and 
their  married  women  or  savdshins  attend  feasts  at  one  another's 
houses.  Bodhleb&va,  a  great  Mar^ltha  saint,  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Dhdmangaon  in  Bdrsi,  is  anxious  that  the  Jires  should  go  back 
and  join  the  Mardth^s.  The  Jires  are  said  to  have  come  into  the 
district  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  to  build  Sindia's  mansion  in 
Pandharpur.  They  have  Kadus  or  bastards  amoflg  them,  with 
whom  they  eat  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  Jire  surnames  are 
Kdmle,  Pavdr,  Sdlunke,  and^  Surve,  a^d  families  baring  the  same 
surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  uso  among 
men  are  Apa,  Balvanta,  Ganpati,  and  Rdma ;  and  among  women 
Elubdi,  Ittii,  Rakhumdi  and  Subdi.  All  belong  to  the  sun  family  called 
Surygotra  or  Surugotra.  Neither  men  nor  women  differ  from 
cultivatjng  MardthAs  in  look,  speech,  house,  dress,  or  food.  They  eat 
fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  rabbits,  hares,  and  fowls,  and  their 
staple  food  is  bdjri,  tur,  jvari,  milk,  and  every  two  or  three  days 
rice.  They  drink  liquor  once  or  twice  a  year  especially  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Shimga  or  Holi  holidays  in  March- April.  They  are  not 
great  eaters  or  drinkers,  neither  are  they  good  cooks.  There  is 
nothing  special  or  proverbial  about  their  cooking.  Before  beginning 
to  dine,  they  sprinkle  a  little  cold  water  round  the  dining  plate  and 
sip  some  water  repeating  the  words  Krishndrpan  that  is  for  the 
acceptance  of  Krishna.  The  Jires  are  hardworking,  eventempered, 
sober,  thrifty,  hospitable,  contented,  and  orderly.  They  are  masons 
and  husbandmen  and  their  women  mind  the  honse.  Their  boys 
begin  to  help  from  fifteen  or  eighteen.  A  trained  mason  earns 
£1  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  15-30)  a  month.  All  find  constant  employment. 
They  build  houses,  ponds,  wells,  bridges  and  temples,  and  carve 
stone  or  mould  clay  images  of  gods  and  animals,  which  they  sell  at 
3d.  to  £20  (Rs.  i-200).  Their  craft  prospers  and  they  have 
credit  beiifg  able  to  borrow  at  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent  a  year  and 
almost  never  fail  to  pay  their  debts.  Their  family  deities  are 
Bhavdni  of  Tuljdpnr,  Jakhdi  and  Joklldi,  and  Khandoba  of  Jejuri. 
They  also  worship  all  BrAhmanical  gods  and  goddesses  and 
keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.     Their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
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^81^1113  BrAhmans,  before  whom  tliey  bow  and  whom  they  worship 
gods.  Their  gurus  or  religious  teachers  arc  either  Gosavis  or 
lirdhmans.  When  a  child  or  a  grown  person  is  initiated  the  teacher 
whispers  into  his  right  ear  a  sacred  verse.  A  year  or  two  after 
marriage  they  generally  go  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  teacher. 
^J!hey  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  and  soothsaying,  and,  when 
^■ickness  comes  to  a  family,  they  consult  a  seer  or  devrn^ld  aa  to  the 
^^est  means  for  driving  out  the  evil  spirit.  When  a  boy  is  twelve, 
sixteen,  or  eighteen  years  old  his  parents  think  of  marrying  him. 
The  girl  chosen  to  bo  his  wife  is  generally  eight  to  twelve  years  old, 
but  they  have  no  rule  that  girls  should  be  married  before  they 
come  of  age.  Before  a  marriage  can  be  fixed,  the  parties  must 
ascertain  that  the  boy  and  girl  have  different  surnames  and  have 
not  the  same  guardian  or  devnk.  After  talking  the  matter  over 
with  his  wife  and  the  elderly  women  of  his  house  and  fixing 
on  some  girl  the  hoys  father  goes  to  a  Brdhman  and  asks  him 
when  he  should  set  out  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  for  his  boy. 
The  Brdhman,  who  is  generally  a  village  astrologer  names  the  day, 
and  the  boy's  father,  tying  in  a  cloth  a  few  cakes  and  some 
vegetables,  fried  fish,  and  pounded  chillies,  starts  for  the  giro's 
with  a  kinsman  or  two.  When  they  reach  the  girl's,  the  boy's  father 
makes  over  the  bundle  of  cakes  to  the  women  of  the  house,  and 
the  fathers  sit  on  the  veranda,  on  a  blanket  spread  for  them,  talking 
the  matter  over,  asking  one  another  the  boy's  and  girl's  ages,  their 
surnames,  and  their  guardians  or  devaka.  After  some  pressure 
the  girl's  father  agrees  to  give  his  daugtitor,  and  they  sup  together 
often  from  the  same  plate.  Next  morning  the  fathers  go  to  the 
village  Brahman,  and  tell  him  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  names, 
eat  a  dish  of  rice  and  sugar,  and  settle  what  presents  each  ia  to 
make  to  the  other's  child.  Next  day  some  of  the  boy's  kinspeople 
bring  a  robe  and  bodice,  go  to  the  girl's  house  and  present  it  to 
her.  From  this  time  marriage  preparations  are  pressed  on.  When 
the  Brdhmau  has  fixed  a  lucky  evening  for  the  wedding,  word  is 
sent  to  the  girl's  parents,  and  the  boy's  father  sends  invitations  to 
relations  and  friends.  Marriage  booths  are  built  at  both  houses. 
Except  that  an  altar  is  builtf  at  the  girl's,  the  preparations  at  both 
hou.ses  are  the  same.  Musicians  are  called  and  early  in  the  wedding 
morning  at  the  girl's  house,  the  house  handmill  is  washed,  and 
turmeric  roots  are  ground  to  powder.  The  girl's  head  is  nibbed 
with  oil  and  her  body  with  turmeric  and  she  is  bathed  with  a  band 
^jf  little  children.  When  all  the  children  have  bathed,  the  girl's 
^■nother  sits  by  her  and  bathes,  and  her  kinspeople  present  her 
^^rith  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  a  robe  and  green 
bodice,  her  clothes  are  stained  with  turmeric,  and  her  brow  marked 
with  redpowder.  A  flower  or  a  tinsel  chaplet  is  tied  round  her 
brow  and  her  head  is  covered  with  a  blanket.  By  this  time  the  boy 
has  been  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed.  He  is  then  dressed  and 
a  tinsel  chaplet  is  tied  to  his  brow.  The  guests  feast,  and,  seating 
the  boy  on  a  horse  or  bullock,  with  masic  and  friends  go  to  the 
girl's  village  Maruti,  and  frt)m  it  to  the  boundary  of  the  girl's 
village.  The  girl's  friends  come  and  bring  them  to  the  village 
temple,  they  bow  before  the  god,  aud  the  boy  is  led  to  the  door  of 
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the  girl's  marringe  hall,  bathed,  dressed  in  now  clothes,  and  seated 
near  the  outer  wall  of  the  house.  The  girl  is  seated  on  the  boy's 
left.  They  are  then  made  to  atjvnd  facing  each  other,  and  a  cloth  is 
hold  between  them.  Behind  the  girl  and  the  boy  stand  their  maternal 
nncles  and  their  sisters  or  karavlia  with  lighted  lamps  in  thei 
hands.  The  boy's  brother  also  stands  behind  him  with  a  lemoa 
stuck  on  the  point  of  a  dagger.  The  Brahman  repeats  versos,  and 
the  guests  throw  rice  over  the  pair.  At  the  end  of  the  verses  the 
Brdhman  claps  his  hands,  the  musicians  play,  and  the  boy  and  girl 
are  husband  and  wife.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  ths^ 
altar,  the  girl  on  the  boy's  left.  They  dine  and  the  guests  either" 
stay  for  tlie  night  or  go  homo.  On  the  fourth  day  the  boy  takes  the 
girl  to  his  own  house.  Jiros  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy. 
When  a  girl  comes  of  ago  she  is  seated  in  a  room  by  herself  for 
four  days.  On  the  fifth  she  is  bathed  and  word  is  sent  to  her 
parents.  She  is  given  a  cot,  bedding,  waterj^ts,  and  a  robe  and 
bodice,  and  the  boy  is  given  a  turban.  A  feast  is  held  and  the  girl 
is  told  to  make  the  bud  ready,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  shut  ia 
the  room.  A  young  wife  generally  goes  to  her  parents  for  her 
fifst  child.  When  a  child  is  born  a  Brdhman  is  asked  to  name  it. 
The  midwife  cuts  the  navel  cord,  bathes  the  mother  and  child  ia 
warm  water,  and  swathes  the  child  in  cloth  bandages.  A  piece  of 
cloth  soaked  in  cow's  milk  is  put  in  the  child's  mouth,  and  tbo 
mother  is  fed  on  rice,  butter,  and  warm  water.  ^  lamp  is  kept 
burning  in  the  room,  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  the  goddess  Satvai 
is  worshipped,  and  on  ffhe  twelfth  day  the  child  is  named. 
When  a  Jiro  is  on  the  point  of  death,  his  son  lays  his  father's  head 
on  his  right  knee  and  drops  water  into  his  mouth.  When  he 
breathes  his  last  some  Granges  or  Godavari  water  and  talsi  leaves 
and  a  piece  of  gold  are  put  in  his  mouth.  The  body  is  brought  oat 
of  the  honse  and  laid  on  the  door-step  with  its  feet  to  the  road. 
Warm  water  is  poured  over  it,  it  is  laid  on  the  bjer,  and  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  sheet.  On  the  sheet  is  sprinkled  redpowder 
or  gulal  and  basil  leaves,  and  two  copper  coins  and  a  handful  of 
grain  are  tied  in  the  hem  of  the  sheet.  The  chief  mourner  ties  a 
piece  of  white  cloth  across  his  ahouldei^and  chest.  Then  holding  in 
his  right  hand  an  oarthen  jar  with  live  coal  in  it,  the  chief  mourner 
starts,  and  four  near  kinsmen  lift  the  bier  and  follow.  At  the 
burning  ground  a  stone  called  ju'/c/iatfo  or  the  stone  of  life  is  picked 
up,  and  kept  in  some  safe  place  in  the  burning  ground.  The  bier  is 
set  on  the  ground  and  the  pile  ia  made  ready.  The  chief  mourner 
bathes,  brings  a  potful  of  water,  pours  a  few  drops  into  the  dead 
mouth,  and  lights  the  pile.  He  takes  the  jar,  bores  holes  in  it,  walks 
three  times  round  the  pyre,  dashes  the  pot  on  the  ground,  and  beats 
his  mouth  with  the  open  palm  of  his  right  hand.  Then  they  bathe 
and  go  back  to  their  homes.  While  the  funeral  party  are  away,  at  the 
chief  mourner's  house  the  spot  where  the  deceased  breathed  his  last 
is  cowdunged,  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  lighted  lamp  are  set  on  it,  and  the  ■ 
ground  is  strewn  with  wheat  or  rice  flour.  The  neighbours  come  with  ■ 
cooked  food,  serve  it  to  the  mourners,  lind  dine  with  them.  In  the 
evening  they  look  for  the  marks  of  an  ant  or  other  insect's  feet,  and 
from  the  footsteps  jndgo  that  the  deceased  has  died  happy  and  his 
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ant  or  a  fly.  If  no  footsteps  are  traced, 
the  dead  is  believed  to  have  had  some  unfutfilled  wish  or  care  that 
keeps  him  from  leaving  the  earth.  They  beg  him  to  come  and  drink 
and  leave  his  footsteps  that  they  may  not  be  anxious  what  has 
come  to  him.  This  is  repeated  night  and  day,  the  people  if  no 
traces  are  shown  puzzling  what  cau  be  the  deceased's  unfulfilled 
wish.  On  the  third  day,  the  chief  mourner  with  some  near 
kinspeople  goes  to  the  burning  ground  and  throws  the  ashes  into 
water.  The  crows  are  offered  rice  bails,  and  they  are  asked  to  come 
and  eat  them.  If  the  crows  come  and  touch  the  balls,  it  is  believed 
that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  happy  ;  if  the  crow  refuses  to  eat 
the  mourners  pray  the  dead  to  say  what  ails  him,  and  promise  to 
fulfil  his  wishes.  For  ten  days  the  house  is  in  mourning.  On  the 
eleventh  the  whole  house  is  cowdunged,  and  on  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  cooked  food  and  rice  balls  are  again  offered  to  the 
crows.  The  chief  laonmer  does  not  become  pure  till  the  morning 
^Hof  the  thirteenth,  when  the  whole  house  is  cowdunged,  uncooked 
^Bfood  and  money  presents  are  made  to  Brdhmans,  and  the  caste  ia 
^rfeasted.  The  Jires  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling. 
V'They  have  no  headman  and  settle  their  social  disputes  at  meeting^  of 
their  own  and  other  castemen.  The  power  of  caste  has  of  lat«  grown 
weak.  The  Jires  can  read  and  write  Marilthi  both  Balbodh  and 
Modi,  and  keep  their  boys  for  long  at  schools.  They  are  a  steady 
and  contentea  if  not  a  rising  class. 

Sagar  Gavandis  claim  to  have  come  from  Benares  in 
the  NiiAm's  Haidarabad.  Their  castefellowa 
Haidarabad  some  of  them  wearing  sacred 
in  silk  waistclotha.  They  occasionally  come 
Haidarabad  to  Pandharpur  when  they  dine 
rith  the  SholApur  Sagars,  but  not  unless  the  local  Sagars  dress  in  a 
silk  or  in  a  fresh  washed  waist-cloth.  They  are  said  to  have  como 
into  the  district  abflut  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  are  divided  into 
Sagars  proper  and  Lekavlas  or  Kadus  that  is  bastard  Sagars  who 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use 
among  them  are  Govind,  ^agu,  N/irAyan,  and  Narsu  ;  and  among 
women  Bhdgirthi,  KAshi,  Yamuna,  and  Yashvada.  Their  surnames 
are  Gadpate,  Kalburge,  Kasle,  and  Name;  and  families  bearing 
the  same  surnames  do  not  intermarry.  All  belong  to  the 
KAshyap  family  stock.  Both  men  and  women  look  like  MarAtha 
IiDsbandmen,  the  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  but  not  the 
beard,  and  mark  their  brows  with  sandal.  Their  homo  tongue 
is  Mardthi,  but  those  who  are  settled  in  the  Kamdtak  and 
MoghUi  or  NizAm's  country  speak  Telugu.  Their  houses  are  the 
same  as  Maratha  houses  with  mud  and  stone  walls  and  flat  earth 
roofs  and  their  house  goods  include  cots,  boxes,  metal  and  earthen 
vessels,  clothes,  cattle,  and  ponies.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of 
sheep.goats, hares, rnbbit8,andfowl8,and  their  staple  food  J8_;fan',<ur, 
^^bdjri,  and  occasionally  rice  and  wheat  bread.  Formerly  all  ate  flesh 
^Birhenevcr  they  could  afford  jt  without  offering  it  to  the  gods.  Many 
^Hbf  them  keep  to  the  old  practice,  but  some  who  have  become 
^ftdrhirig  or  Pandharpur  devotees,  offer  no  sheep,  goat^,  or  fowls,  have 
given  np  eating  flesh  and  drinking  liquor,  and  have  taken  to  wear  a 
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necklace  of  tuhi  beads.  For  tbeir  holiday  dinners  tliey  prepare  grain 
and  wheat  cakes.  They  drink  liquor  but  only  twice  or  thiee  times 
a  year  on  great  occasions  like  Sankrdnt  in  January  and  Shimga  in 
March.  They  are  not  great  caters  or  drinkers,  neither  are  they  good 
cooks.  There  is  nothing  special  or  proverbial  about  their  cooking 
or  their  pet  dishes.  Their  only  peculiar  practice  at  meals  is  before 
beginning  to  eat  to  lay  some  cooked  rice  for  the  god  Agni  or  6ro 
in  front  of  their  plates.  Both  men  and  women  dress  liko 
Mardthds,  the  men  in  a  waistclotb,  turban,  jacket,  coat,  shoulder- 
cloth,  and  shoes,  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  The  women 
do  not  deck  their  heads  with  flowers  or  false  hair.  Both  men  and 
women  are  fairly  neat  and  clean  but  they  do  not  show  any  taste  in 
dress  and  have  no  special  liking  for  gay  colours.  Their  holiday 
dress  is  made  of  rich  stuff  with  gold  borders.  There  have  been 
no  recent  changes  in  the  shape  or  material.  The  women  wear  the 
nosering,  earrings,  neck  ornaments,  bangles,  and  toe-rings.  Men 
wear  a  gold  neckchain  andf  finger  rings,  and  boys  np  to  fifteen 
wear  wristlets.  They  are  hardworking,  oven-tempered,  sober, 
thrifty,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  Besides  by  stone-cutting  some 
ea^n  their  living  as  husbandmen  and  some  as  labourers.  Boys 
begin  to  help  their  father.s  at  the  ago  of  twelve  and  become  skilled 
workers  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  A  boy  gets  8«.  to  10#.  (Rs.  4-5) 
a  month,  and  when  he  becomes  a  skilled  worker  hjs  wages  rise 
to  16«.  to  £1  12«.  (Us.  8-lG).  Tlieir work  is  not  constant.  They 
sometimes  take  fields  on  lease  and  work  in  them.  They  build  houses, 
wells,  and  bridges,  make  d&rth  and  Ume  images  of  Hindu  gods 
and  saints,  and  sell  Ganpatis  at  \\d.  to  6d.  (1-4  as.).  They  are 
not  in  debt,  and  are  generally  able  to  borrow  at  about  two  per  cent 
a  month.  Sagara  claim  Kshatriya  descent  though  they  admit  they 
have  fallen  to  be  Shudraa.  They  eat  with  Mardthas,  Dhangars,  and 
Lingdyat  Vani.s,  but  not  with  Lingdyat  Telia,  Pdnchals,  Jingara, 
Sondrs,  Kdsdrs, or  low  caste  Hindus  like  Buruds,<Mhars, and  Uangs. 
They  are  a  religions  people  and  worship  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses 
as  well  B8  Musalmdn  saints  and  the  tdbuts  or  Muharram  biers. 
Their  family  deities  are  Bdldji  of  Giri  or  Tirupati,  Bhavdui  of  Tuljdpur, 
Jotiba  of  Batndgiri,  Khandoba  of  JejiTri,  and  Yallaina  of  the 
Karndtak  to  whom  they  sometimes  go  to  pay  vows.  Their  priests 
are  the  ordinary  Mardtha  Brdhmans  to  whom  they  show  the  greatest 
respect.  The  gnrxis  or  teachers  of  some  are  Ramdnujs  and  of  others 
Shankardchdrya.  They  are  either  Smdrts  or  Vaishnavs  and  keep 
the  usual  Brdhmanic  fasts  and  feasts.  They  believe  in  sorcery 
witchcraft  and  soothsaying.  They  marry  their  girls  between  seven 
and  twelve,  and  their  boys  between  twelve  and  twenty-five.  After 
talking  the  matter  over  and  fixing  on  some  girl,  the  boy's  father 
consults  a  Brahman  and  starts  with  a  couple  of  relations  for  the 
girl's  house.  They  talk  the  matter  over,  and,  aft«r  some  pressure, 
the  girl's  father  agrees  to  give  his  daughter.  An  astrologer  is  sent 
for,  the  iJoy's  and  girl's  horoscopes  are  compared,  and,  if  the 
horoscopes  agree,  the  parents  settle  what  presents  are  to  be  given. 
The  astrologer  is  asked  to  fi.T  a  lucky  day  for  forainlly  asking  for  the 
girl,  and,  when  this  is  settled,  the  boy's  father  returns  to  his  house 
with    his  companions.     On  a  lucky  day  named  by  the  astrologer 
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tbe    boy's   kinspooplo  taking  a  rrihc  and  bodice,  a  packet  of  sngar, 

fruit,  dry  dates,   and  betelnut  and    leaves,   go  to  the  girl's  house, 

[  present  her  with  the  robe  and   the  bodice,   fill  hor  lap    with    fruit, 

dry    dates,    rice,   and   betel,  and  an  astrologer  is   sent   for    who 

draws  up  the  marriage  papers  or  pair IkfU,  receives  a  money  present, 

and  retires.     The  boy's   brother  or  if  be  has  no  brother,  the  boy's 

father   is  presented  with  a  turban,  a  feast  is  held,  and    sogar  is 

handed    among  the    guests.     Instead   of  the  boy,  the  girl,    with 

kinsfolk  and  music,  starts  on  horseback   for  the  boy's.     They  stop 

at  the  village  Mai-uti  temple  and  send  word  to   the  boy,  and  the 

boy's  party  come   with  pots  full  of  cold  water,   cakes,  and    millet 

gruel.     After  the  gruel  has  been  served  to  such  as  wish  to  share 

it,  they  are  brought  into  the  village  and  taken   to  their  lodgings. 

iThe  boy  is  bathed  and  rubbed   with  tarmeric,  and  what  is  over  is 

[sent  to  the  girl's  with  a  robe  and  bodice.   The  boy's  kinswomen  bathe 

I  the  girl,  dre.ss  her  imthe  new  clothes,  and  (ill  her  lap  with  fruit  dry 

dates  and  betel.     Two  branches  of  each  of  the  live  guardian  trees  or 

ftunchpdlvis  that  is  the  leaves  of  mango,  the  umbar  Ficnsglomerata,the 

jVf m/iAu/ Syaigiura  jarabolanum,  sa«n(/a(<  Prosopis  spicegera,  and  rui 

Calolropis  gigantea,  are  laid  in  an  earthen  jar  and  placed  in  Marnti'a 

temple.  Then  from  both  houses  a  band  of  kinspeople  with  music  go  to 

fetch  tlie  jar  or  guardian  shrine  to  their  houses, place  it  near  the  house 

gods,  and  wor^iip  it  with  flowers  and  rice  grains.    An  altar  is  raised 

■  ftt  the  boy's  with  a  plantain  stem  and  a   pile  of  six  earthen  jars  at 

leach  corner.     A  procession  is  formed  and  the  girl's  kinsfolk  with 

'  the  girl  carried  in   tho  arms  of  a  neat'  relation  go   to  the   village 

|temple,  and  from  the  temple  to  tho  boy's.     When  the  girl  reaches 

Ithe  boy's  she  takes  her  stand  near  the  door  of  the  booth,  the  boy's 

'mother  waves  round   her  head  a  cocoaiiut  and   cooked  rice,  and 

'throws  it  to  one  side,  and  the  girl  walks  in  with   her  relations  and 

Itakes  her  seat  in  the  house.     Two  low  wooden  stools  are  set  in 

[■front  of  the  altar,  tbe  boy  and  girl    take  their  stand  on  the  stools 

j  face  to  face,  grains  of  rice  are  handed  to  the  guests,  and,  when  tho 

^IJrdhmans  have  finished  chanting  the  marriage  verses,   the   guests 

throw  the  rice  over  the  couple  and  they  are  husband  and  wife. 

'your  or  five   turns  of  cotton  thread  are  passed  round  the  boy  and 

girl ;   the   threads   are  offered  vermilion    and  rice,  cut,  tied  round  a 

turmeric  root,  and  bound  to  the  wrist  of  the  boy  and  of  the  girl. 

The  priest  throws  a  sacred  thread  round  the  boy's  shoulders,  the 

boy  and  giil  are  seated  on  the  altar,  the   sacrificial   fire  is  lit,  betel 

An  handed,  and  the  guests  withdraw.     The  boy  and  girl  are  taken 

[)efore  the  house  gods,  bow  to  them,  and  are  lifted  on  tho  shoulders 

'  of  two  men  who  dance   to  music.     The    day  ends   with   the  biting 

of  betel  leaf  rolls  by  the  boy  and  girl  and   the  playing  of  odds 

and  evens  with  betelnuts,  and  a  feast.     Either  on  the  second  or  the 

third  day  after  marriage,  in  the  marriage  hall,  a  cot  is   laid  in  front 

jf  the  house  door,  on  which  the  boy  and   g^l   sit  near  each  other. 

"^  atween  tLem  ia  placed  a  stone  rolling-pin   muffled  in  a  piece  of 

irhite  cloth  and  daubed  with  turmeric.     The  pin  is  by  turns   placed 

in  the  arras  of  tho  boy  and  oT  the  girl,  and  cold  water  is  dropped  on 

[the  ground  near  their  feet,  and  the  women  call  out  thjit  the  boy's  or 

lie  girl's  child  has  passed  over  water.    The  family  priest  unties  the 
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weddino^  wristlets,  the  boy  takes  off  his  sacred  thread,  and  after 
worshipping  them  they  are  kept  in  some  corner  of  the  house  and 
in  the  end  thrown  away.  The  girl's  father  asks  the  boy's  father 
how  many  betelnuts  he  wishes.  If  the  girl's  father  says  twenty, 
ten  are  added,  and  thirty  betelnuts  are  handed  to  esich  of  the  guests 
whether  man  woman  or  child.  In  this  way  large  quantities  of 
betelnuts  are  handed  round  whether  or  not  the  guests  belong  to 
their  own  caste.  Then  except  those  who  have  been  asked  to  stay 
for  dinner,  all  leave.  Feasts  on  both  sides  end  the  marriage 
ceremonies.  Their  age-coming  and  pregnancy  rites  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Kdmdthis.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  girl's 
first  child  the  midwife  lays  healing  herbs  and  roots  on  a  grindstone, 
and  lays  vermilion,  turmeric  paste,  flowers,  burnt  frankincense,  and 
cooked  food  before  them.  A  fenst  is  held  and  either  five  or  Seven 
widows  are  feasted  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Satvai  who  is  believed 
to  be  a  widow.  The  women  of  the  house  keep  awake  the  whole 
night.  Next  morning  the  midwife  carries  to  her  own  house  and  eats 
the  food  which  the  evening  before  was  offered  to  the  healing  plauts. 
The  plants  are  taken  away  and  given  to  the  young  mother.  On  the 
tepth  the  house  is  cowdunged,  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  and 
laid  on  the  fresh  washed  cot  spread  with  fresh  clothes.  On  the 
eleventh,  as  on  the  tenth,  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed,  the  cot 
is  washed,  and  the  whole  house  cowdunged.  On  the  twelfth,  five 
seven  or  nine  pebbles  are  arranged  in  a  line  outside  of  the  house  in 
the  name  of  Satvdi,  and  water  is  poured  over  them,  red  and  scented 
powder  sprinkled,  flowers  Vice  and  'Sandal  strewn,  frankincense 
burnt,  and  cooked  food  and  two  pieces  of  thread  or  n<idd»  laid 
before  them.  The  mother  makes  a  low  bow,  and  retires.  In  the 
afternoon  the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and  named,  and  the  thread 
or  ndda  offered  to  the  goddess  SatvAi  is  cut  in  two,  and  one-half 
tied  round  each  of  the  child's  wrists.  After  three  months  the 
father's  people  fetch  the  child  and  its  mother  t»  the  father's  house, 
and  its  hair  is  clipped  on  some  lucky  day.  When  a  Gavandi  is  on 
the  point  of  death  he  is  laid  on  a  blanket,  and  water  mixed  with 
sweet  basil  or  tufsi  leaves,  and  a  piece  of  gold  are  put  in  his  mouth. 
After  death  the  body  is  bathed  in  warnt  water  on  the  house  steps,  a 
silk  cloth  is  wound  round  the  waist,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  the 
bier,  red  and  scented  powders  are  sprinkled  over  it,  and  it  is  covered 
with  a  white  sheet,  to  whose  hem  are  tied  a  few  grains  of  rice  and  a 
copper  coin.  Both  men  and  women  follow  the  body  to  the  burning 
ground.  About  half-way  the  bier  is  lowered,  the  rice  and  the  copper 
are  laid  on  one  side,  the  bier  is  again  raised  and  they  go  to  the 
burning  ground.  While  the  pile  is  building,  the  chief  mourner  bathes 
and  has  his  head  and  moustache  shaved,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  the 
pile.  The  chief  mourner  again  bathes,  dips  the  hem  of  his  robe  in 
water,  squeezes  some  drops  into  the  dead  mouth,  and  sets  fire  to  the 
pile.  When  the  pile  is  half  burnt  the  chief  mourner  takes  the  jar  in 
which  he  brings  fire,  fills  it  with  water,  bores  three  holes  in  it,  goes 
thrice  round  the  pyre  and  dashes  the  pot  on  the  ground,  and  beats 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand."  Then  the  mournera  bathe, 
pluck  a  little  grass,  return  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  sprinkle 
the  grass  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his   last.     Ashes  are 
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1  on  the  grass  to  eHow  footprints,  cooked  rice  is  laid  close  by, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  basket.  Neighbours  and  kins- 
people  bring  cooked  food  and  ask  the  mourners  to  eat.  They 
mourn  the  dead  ten  days,  and  on  the  twelfth  hold  a  feast,  when  the 
four  bier-bearers  are  the  chief  guests.  1  he  funeral  priest  is 
presented  with  a  cot,  bedding,  wat«rpot,  umbrella,  walking  stick, 
and  shoes,  to  help  the  dead  along  the  weary  way  to  heaven.  The 
mourners  are  taken  to  M&ruti's  temple,  bow  to  the  god,  and  are 
brought  back,  and  the  neighbours  return  to  their  homes.  Sagar 
Gavandis  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.  They  have 
no  headman,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  men  of  their 
own  and  of  other  castes.  The  spread  of  English  law  and  of  lawyers 
has  weakened  the  power  of  caste,  and  the  people  are  afraid  to 
enforce  their  rules  by  the  old  penalties.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  till  they  are  about  twelve,  when  their  fathers  take  them  to 
work  as  masons.  N#rayan  B^puji  a  member  of  this  caste  was  post- 
master of  Pandharpur  for  over  twelve  years  and  is  now  a 
Government  pensioner.  Another  was  a  telegraph  master  of  the 
Peninsula  railway.  The  Sagars  are  beginning  to  keep  their  boys 
longer  at  school.     They  are  a  steady  class.  ^ 

Ghisa'diB,  or  Tinkers,  are  returned  as  numbering  269  and  as 
found  wandering  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  said  to  have 
originally  passed  from  Gujardt  to  Haidarabad  and  from  Haidarabad, 
ibout  five  hunclred  years  ago,  to  Sholdpur  in  search  of  work.  Their 
commonest  surnames  are  Chavhdn,  Kiite,  Khetri,  Padval,  Pavar, 
Sheldr,  Solanke,  and  Suryavanshi,  whcf  oat  together  nnd  intermarry. 
They  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  Vislivakarma  the  framer  of  the 
universe,  who  brought  out  of  fire  the  airan  or  anvil,  the  bhdta  or 
bellows,  the  sdndns  or  tongs,  the  ghan  or  hammer,  and  the  hdtoili  or 
small  hammer.  He  taught  the  Ghisitdis  how  to  make  the  sudamhan 
hnkra  or  Vishnu's  discus,  ban  or  arrow,  trtahui  or  trident,  ndl  or 
orseshoe,  khadg  «r  sword,  and  rath  or  war  chariot.  When 
these  were  prepared  and  approved  by  their  master  the  caste 
came  to  be  called  Ghisadis  and  were  told  to  make  various  tools 
ud  weapons  of  war.  They  are  strong,  dark,  dirty,  drunken,  hot- 
iempered,  and  hardworking.  The  men  wear  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
!crown  of  the  head,  and  the  moustache  and  beard.  ITiey  speak  a 
mixture  of  Gujar/iti  and  Mar^thi.  They  are  wandering  blacksmiths 
and  tinkers.  They  have  no  regular  dwelling  but  live  in  the  open 
air,  sometimes  stretching  a  blanket  over  their  heads  as  a  shelter. 
They  have  cattle,  and  during  the  rainy  season  live  in  mud  or 
"batched  huts.  They  have  a  few  brass  and  copper  vessels,  and  are 
lielped  in  their  calling  by  their  wives  and  children.  They  eat  fish 
and  flesh,  and  drink  to  excess.  Their  daily  food  iBJvdri,  split  pulse, 
and  vegetables.  The  men  wear  a  turban  folded  in  Maratha  fashion, 
a  jacket,  a  shouldercloth,  and  a  waistdoth  ;  and  their  women  the 
llardtha  robe  and  bodice,  silver  ornaments,  and  the  lucky  neckthread 
or  maugalnutra.  They  make  horse  shoes,  field  tools  including  sickles, 
and  cart  axles  and  wheels.  They  hold  their  women  impure  for  a 
month  and  a  quarter  after*  childbirth,  and  during  that  time  the 
men  do  not  worship  the  house  gods,  rub  sandal  on  their  brows,  or 
get  their  hoods  shaved.    The  mother  bathes  after  £er  imparity  is 
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Chapter  III.       over,  and  puts  new  bangles  round  her  wrists,   the  old  ones  being 
p^TIi-  removed  and  carried  away  by  the  bangle-seller.     A  ceremony  called 

pdnchvi  is  performed  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  birth,  and  another  on 
CiunsMKK.         ^jjQ  seventh  when  the  child  is  cradled  and  named.     The  child's  hair 
OUaddia.  jg  ^qj.  clipped  until  another  child  is  bom.     If  the  mother  shows  no 

sign  of  being  pregnant,  the  child's  hair  is  clipped  after  a  couple 
or  three  years.     On  the  hair-ontting  day  the  child's  maternal  uncle 
first  cats  a  lock  of  hair  and  puts  it  in  a  safe  place,  and  the  barber 
,  shaves  off  the  rest.     On  some  lucky  day  the  lock  which  was  put 

aside  is  offered  to  the  village  Satvdi  and  a  feast  is  held.  The 
goddess  is  offered  cooked  food  and  is  asked  to  preserve  the  child. 
After  the  hair-clipping  the  child  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  new 
clothes  presented  by  its  maternal  uncle.  They  have  a  betrothal 
ceremony  which  is  performed  one  to  five  years  before  marriage.  On 
the  betrothal  day,  with  kinspeople  and  music,  the  girl  is  taken  to 
the  boy's  house,  is  presented  with  new  clotl^s  and  a  full  set  of 
ornaments,  is  feasted,  and  is  sent  back.  In  honour  of  the  ceremony 
the  girl's  father  presents  the  caste  with  £1  10«.  (Rs.l5)  in  cash,  of 
which  a  little  is  spent  in  buying  gram  and  molasses,  and  distributed 
among  relations,  friends,  and  castefeUows.  The  rest  is  spent  on 
dnnk  and  sweetmeats.  The  boy's  father  has  to  give  £10  (Rs.  100) 
in  cash  to  the  girl's  father.  If  the  boy's  father  fails  to  pay  this 
amount,  the  girl  is  offered  to  another  boy  on  payment  of  £25 
(Rs.  250)  to  the  former  boy's  father.  Of  this  sum  of  £25  (Rs.  250) 
£5  (Rs.  50)  are  given  to  the  caste  and  £20  (Rs.  200)  to  the  former 
boy's  father,  on  account  *f  the  betrothal  ceremony  already 
performed  by  him  and  of  the  ornaments  presented  to  the  girl.  All 
the  ornaments  along  with  the  girl  become  the  second  boy's  property. 
No  second  betrothal  ceremony  is  performed.  At  the  time  of  the 
marriage  the  boy  stands  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand  in  front  of  the 
girl  on  an  earthen  altar,  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  the  boy  and  the 
girl.  The  Brdhmans  repeat  verses  and  they  ara  husband  and  wife. 
Four  near  relations  stand  on  the  four  sides  of  the  boy  and  girl  and 
pass  cotton  thread  roand  them  on  their  thumbs,  cut  the  threads  into 
two  parts  and  tie  them  with  two  turmeric  roots  to  the  wrists  of  the 
boy  and  the  girl.  Feasts  are  exchanged,*  and  the  boy  takes  his  wife 
to  her  new  home,  their  sisters  walking  behind  them  with  lighted  dough- 
lamps  in  their  hands.  When  the  boy  reaches  his  house  the  girl's 
father  presents  the  boy  with  60.  to  10».  (Rs.  3-5)  as  safety  money 
for  bringing  home  his  daughter  without  accident.  This  snm  is 
spent  eitiber  on  sweetmeats  or  on  liquor.  A  girl  is  held  impure  for 
five  days  when  she  comes  of  age.  On  the  sixth  day  her  lap  is  filled 
and  her  parents  present  her  and  the  boy  with  clothes.  That  day  is 
spent  in  feasting,  but  no  flesh  is  eaten  and  no  liquor  is  drunk. 
They  bum  their  dead  and  mouru  for  eleven  days.  On  the  eleventh 
the  chief  mourner  gets  his  head  and  moustache  shaved,  prepares 
eleven  dough  balls,  and,  taking  one  of  the  balls  in  his  hands,  jumps 
into  the  river  or  stream,  leaves  the  ball  at  the  bottom,  and  comes 
out.  He  does  this  eleven  times,  and  when  all  the  balls  have  been 
left  nnder  water  he  bathes,  kindles  a  s&cred  fire,  goes  round  it  five 
times,  and  makes  a  long  bow  before  it.  A  feast  is  held  on  the  spot, 
•nd  one  of  the  party  presents  the  moarner  with  a  new  turban.    The 
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Briibniftn  is  giveu  uncooked  food,  and  a  goiidhal  or  a  dram  or 
ditur  diince  is  held  during  tha  night.  On  the  twelfth  hia 
relations  frionds  and  castefellows  feast  the  mourner  and  a  sheep  is 
slaughtered  for  the  occasion.  On  the  tbirtcenth  cooked  rice,  split 
pnl.se.and  butter  are  mixed  together,  served  on  castor  or  erarul  leaves, 
and  laid  on  the  spot  whore  the  body  was  burned,  where  the  bier 
was  rested,  and  where  the  deceased  breathed  his  last.  The  ashes 
ftre  removed  and  river  water  is  poured  over  the  spot.  After  a  bath 
I  the  mourner  and  his  friends  return  to  the  mourner's  house,  sprinkle 
^^oold  water  on  the  bodies  of  the  house  people  to  make  them  entirely 
^Tclean,  and  to  rid  him  of  his  mourning,  his  friends  offer  the  chief 
mourner  a  cup  of  sugared  milk,  and  return  to  their  homes.  They 
allow  widow  marriage.  They  settle  Bociul  disputes  at  caste  meetings, 
and  the  fine  is  spent  in  drink.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  take  to  no  new  pursuits.    They  are  a  poor  class.  - 

Ka'ranjkars,  that  is  Fountain  Makers,  including  Jingars,  that 
is  Haddrers,  wBb  call  themselves  Somvanshi  Arya  Ksliatns,  are 
returned  as  numbering  448  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district. 
They  say  that  the  Brahmdnd  and  BhavisLyottar  purdiit  contain  a  full 
account  of  their  origin.  The  founder  of  their  caste  was  Mauktiff, 
Mukdev,  or  Mukteshvar,  whose  temple  is  in  Shiv  Kanchi  or  the 
modern  Conjeverara  in  Madras.  The  spot  where  Mukteshvar  bathed 
and  prayed  is  called  MnktamAla  Harini.  Even  two  demons  Chandi 
and  Mundi  were  made  holy  by  bathing  there,  and  bathing  at  this 
spot  still  cleanses  from  sin.  This  place«tho  Kiranjkars  hold  to  bo 
sacred  and  make  pilgrimages  to  it.  They  have  no  divisions  and 
have  eight  family  stocks  or  gotras,  the  names  of  wkich  are  Angiras, 
Bh&radvaj,  Garg,  Gautam,  Kanv,  Kaundanya,  VSlmik,  and  Vasishth. 
Their  surnames  are  Chavhdn,  Gadhe,  Gavli,  Ilonkalas,  Kale, 
Kamble,  Lohare,  Vaghmare,  and  Vasande.  Of  these  Gbavhans 
belong  to  the  Vasishth  gotm,  Mukteshvar  prauar,  Rudragdyatri, 
Rigved,  and  the  colour  ol  the  horse  and  chariot  is  white  or  shvet. 
Families  belonging  to  the  same  family  stock  eat  together  but  cannot 
intermarry.  They  have  regular  features  and  are  neither  dark  nor 
fair.  The  men  wear  the  top-lviot  and  moustache  and  rub  sandal  on 
their  brow.  Their  women,  who  are  fair  and  pretty,  tie  the  hair  in  a 
knot  behind  the  head  and  rub  redpovvder  on  their  brows.  They  use 
false  hair  but  do  not  deck  the  head  with  flowers.  The  home  tongue 
of  most  is  Marathi,  but  some  speak  K4narese  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Their  houses  are  generally  built  of  mud  and  stone  with  flat 
roofs,  having  a  veranda  or  room  in  the  front  of  the  house  to  servo 
as  a  shop.  Their  houses  are  neat  and  clean  and  well-cared-for,  and 
they  keep  servants  to  help  in  their  shops,  and  cows,  she-buffaloes, 
and  parrots.  They  have  generally  a  good  store  of  brass  copper  and 
earthen  vessels.  They  are  not  great  eaters  or  drinkers,  and  their 
Bvery-day  food  consists  of  rice  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They 
*t  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  Tho  men  dress  like*  Deccau 
imans  in     a  waistcloth,   coat,  waistcoat,  shouldercloth,    head- 

If,  Brdhman  turban,  and  shees.  The  women  dress  like  Brdhman 
romen,  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  Children  go  naked  till  four  or  five. 
Liter  five  a  boy  wears  a  loincloth,  and  a  girl  a  petticoat* and  bodice. 
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Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  but  are  not  tasteful  in 
their  dress  and  have  no  special  liking  for  gay  colours.  Most  of 
them  have  a  fresh  set  of  clothes  for  special  occasions,  a  rich  robe  and 
bodice  worth  £2  to  £G  (Rs.  20-60)  which  last  for  several  years, 
They  wear  head,  ear,  nose,  arm,  and  foot  ornaments.  They  &• 
sober,  thrifty,  hardworking,  even-tempered,  hospitable,  orderly,  and 
clever  workers.  They  follow  a  variety  of  callings,  making  cloth- 
Bcabbards,  and  khogirs  or  pad-saddles  and  clMrjdnuis  or  cloth- 
Baddies,  bat  not  leather  saddles.  They  make  boxes  and  cradles, 
carve  stones,  paint  and  make  figures  of  clay  and  cloth,  pieroa 
metal  and  paper  plates,  carve  wood,  make  and  repair  padlocks, 
make  and  repair  tin  brass  and  copper  pots,  make  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  cut  diamonds,  and  make  vinos  or  lyres  and 
sdrangiit  or  fiddles  and  other  musical  instruments.  Their  women 
and  children  help  in  their  work.  Their  children  begin  to  work 
at  seven  and  are  skilled  workers  by  twenty*  If  the  boy  belongs 
to  their  own  caste  he  is  expected  to  know  something  and  is  paid 
16«.  to  £1  (Rs,  8-10)  according  to  the  amount  he  does.  If  the 
boy  belongs  to  another  caste,  from  whom  the  workman  does 
net  expect  much  help,  beyond  blowing  the  fire  and  handing  him 
articles,  the  boy  is  p.aid  2«.  to  8«.  (Rs.  1  -4)  a  month,  but  if  he  proves 
intelligent  and  useful  his  wages  are  raised  to  £1  to  £1  45.  (Rs.  10- 
12)  a  month.  A  skilful  workman  seldom  serves  under  another] 
man.  He  opens  a  sliop  or  works  in  partnership  with  his  master. 
The  Arya  Kshatris  always  work  to  order,  and  keep  no  ready  made 
articles  in  stock.  The  merchants  who  want  the  articles  give  them 
the  metal  agreeing  to  pay  them  at  so  much  a  pound.  The  yearly 
income  of  a  working  family,  including  a  man  his  wife  and  two 
children,  varies  from  £10  to  £20  (lia.  100-200).  Their  work  ia 
not  constant  and  few  of  them  have  capital.  According  to  their 
calling  Jingars  are  known  as  Chitdris,  Jades,  LohArs,  NtUbands, 
Otilris  or  casters,  Patvekars,  SonArs,  SutArs,  TAmbats,  TArkars  or  wire 
drawers,  and  Tarfegars  or  scale-makers  who  eat  together  and 
intermarry.  Besides  receiving  payment  in  cash  they  barter  their 
wares  for  clothes  and  grain.  They  complain  that  the  use  of 
European  and  Australian  copper  sheets  has  taken  from  thoni  part 
of  their  old  calling,  and,  that  since  the  1876  famine,  people  have  been  _ 
too  poor  to  paint  their  houses  or  to  buy  ornaments.  They  arel 
somewhat  depressed  and  some  have  snnk  to  be  labourers.  The 
uncertainty  of  their  work  and  the  large  sums  they  spend  on  family 
observances  have  sunk  some  of  them  in  debt.  They  have  credit 
and  borrow  at  one  to  two  per  cent  a  mouth.  They  claim  to  be 
Somvaushi  Kshatris  and  their  claim  is  supported  by  deeds  or  sanada 
given  to  them  by  the  Shankaricharyaof  Shringeri  in  Maisur.  The 
Arya  Kshatris  are  Smdrts  and  keep  images  of  their  gods  in  their 
houses.  Their  priests  are  ordinary  BrAhmans,  generally  Deshasths  to 
whom  thsy  pay  great  respect.  They  keep  the  usual  Brah manic  fasts 
and  feawts,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Gaya,Jojuri,Shiv  K&nchi, 
TuljApur,  and  Vishnu  KAuchi  near  RAmeshvar,  and  Mukteshvar 
near  Seringapatara.  Their  teacher  or  guru  is  ShankarAchdrya  whose 
chief  monasteries  are  at  Shringeri  and  Sankeshvar.     Every  two  or 
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ree  yetirs  his  foUowera  make  ShankarachArja  a  money  present 
at  '28.  (Re.  1)  a  year  from  each  house.  For  her  first  child  a  young 
wife  generally  goes  to  her  parents'.  A  room  is  cleauod,  cowdunged, 
and  furnished  with  a  cot,  and,  when  her  time  comes,  a  midwife  is 
sent  for,  and  the  woman  is  taken  to  the  lying-in  room.  The  child  is 
laid  on  a  cloth  on  the  ground  and  a  hole  is  dug  close  by.  The 
midwife  washes  the  mother,  cuts  the  child's  navel  cord,  bathes  the 
child  in  warm  water,  binds  it  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  lays  it 
beside  its  mother  on  the  cot.  The  holo  is  worshipped,  betel  and 
leaf  packets  are  laid  near  it,  and  the  navel  cord  and  after-birth 
are  buried  outside  of  the  house.  The  lying-in  room  is  cowdunged 
and  the  mother's  clothes  are  washed  by  the  anidwife.  The  mother 
is  given  a  mixture  of  butter  and  assafoetida,  and  is  fed  on  equal 
quantities  of  rice  and  butter.  The  child's  head  is  marked  with 
sweet  oil  and  it  is  fed  by  sucking  a  piece  of  cloth  soaked  in  co>v'8 
milk.  A  lighted  h^o^p  is  laid  near  the  mother's  cot,  and,  according 
^to  the  castom  of  the  family,  either  five  wheat  flour  lamps  are 
flighted  and  kept  burning  in  the  mother's  room  for  five  days  or  one 
on  the  first  day,  two  on  the  second,  and  so  on  to  five  lamps  on  the 
fifth  day.  Some  make  no  dough  lamps,  and  content  themselves 
with  a  single  brass  lamp.  On  the  fifth  tnorniiig  the  child  is  bathed 
and  a  handful  of  vekhand  or  orris  root  powder  is  rubbed  on  its  head, 
a  hood  is  drawn  over  its  head,  and  it  is  laid  beside  its  mother.     A 

Jrindstone  anl  roller  are  laid  in  a  corner  of  the  mother's  room,  and 

lirty-two  kinds  of  healing  plants,  herbs,  and  roots  are  laid  on  the 

grindstone.     A  penknife  is  also  laid  on  (he  stone  and  worshipped  by 

the  midwife,  if  she  belongs  to  the  mother's  caste.     If  the  midwife 

does  not  belong  to  the  mother's  caste  the  mother  herself  lays  before 

^^he  grindstone  cooked  rice,  sugar  cakes,  and  five  betel  packets.     A 

Hpghted    lamp   is  placed  near    the  grindstone    and  fed  the  whole 

night  with  oil.     Of  the  five  betel  packets  one  is  eaten  by  the  mother 

and  the  four  other*  are  eaten  by  four  young  women,  who  keep 

watch  the  whole  night  over  the  mother  and  her  child,  playing  with 

dice,  odds  and  ovens,  and  other  games.     Next  morning  some  married 

woman  or  the  midwife  throws  the  dough  lamps  into  a  stream  or 

^^river.     The  healing  herbs  are  moved  from    the  stone  and  given 

^Bo  the  young  mother.     On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  the  whole 

^Blouse  is  cowdunged,  the    mother   and  child  are  bathed,  and  all 

^Phcr  clothes  and  the  cot  are  washed.     On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 

day  the  house  is  again  cowdunged,  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed, 

her  cot  and  clothes  arc  again  washed,  and  the  men  of  the  family 

change  their  threads.     From  this  day  the  mother  is  toached  by  the 

people  of  the  house,  but  she  is  not  pure  enough  to  enter  the  cook 

room  or  offer  cooked  food  to  the  house  gods.     On  the  twelfth  day, 

five  married  women    whose  children    are  alive,  wash  the  child's 

cradle,  rub  it  with  turmeric  and  redpowder,  and  hang  it  from  one 

'[>f  the  house  rafters.     On   the  ground   below  the  cradle  is  placed 

loaf   plate  with  a  handful  of  wheat    and  on  the  plate  a  lighted 

iongh  lamp.     In  front  of  the  lamp  on  a  betel  leaf  are  laid  boiled 

ram,  and  the  five  married  i^omea  mark  the  cradle  with  turmeric 

^nd  redpowder.      They  fill  one  another's  laps  with  boiled  gram, 
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bei^Innt  and  leaves  arc  served,  and  they  go  Home.  In  the  afternoon 
when  the  feast  is  ready,  the  five  married  women  come  with  other 
guests  who  have  been  asked  in  the  morning,  and  they  dine  and  go 
home.  In  the  evening  women  guests  come  with  presents  of  caps, 
hoods,  betel,  rice,  and  dry  cocoa-kernel.  When  all  have  come,  a 
low  wooden  stool  is  set  near  the  cradle,  and  the  mother  takes  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  goes  and  sits  on  the  stool.  The  gaests  sit 
round  her  and  the  child's  maternal  grandmother  fills  the  laps  of 
women  guests  who  do  not  belong  to  her  daughter's  &mily.  The 
young  mother's  lap  is  filled  by  her  mother  or  by  a  kinswoman,  and 
copper  anklets  are  put  round  the  child's  feet.  The  child's  maternal 
grandmother  marks  her  daughter's  brow  with  redpowder  and 
presents  her  with  a  bodice,  fills  her  lap  with  rice  and  dry  cocoa-kernel, 
and  puts  a  hood  on  the  child's  head.  The  other  women  gaests 
follow  her  example,  presenting  the  child  and  mother  with  clothes, 
and  filling  the  child's  mother's  lap.  Thei^  the  child's  father's 
sisters  stand  on  each  side  of  the  cradle,  dress  a  piece  of  sandalwood 
in  a  hood  and  child's  other  clothes,  and  pass  it  from  one  to  another 
singing  songs.  The  child  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  piece 
of  sandalwood.  It  is  then  laid  in  the  cradle  and  two  women  one 
after  the  other  cry  out  kur-r-r  in  the  child's  ears,  and  slap  each 
other  gently  on  the  back.  Then  a  song  is  sung  by  the  women 
guests,  sugar  and  betel  are  served,  and  the  guests  withdraw.  On 
a  lucky  day,  in  the  third  month,  if  the  child  is  a  b^,  his  head  is 
shaved.  In  the  morning  on  or  below  the  veranda  of  the  house  a 
low  wooden  stool  is  set  and  «n  the  stool  is  spread  a  piece  of  bodice 
cloth  or  cholkhan  sprinkled  with  grains  of  rice.  The  child'ff  maternal 
uncle  takes  the  child  on  his  knee,  sits  on  the  cloth,  and,  while 
musicians  play,  the  barber  cuts  the  child's  hair  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
leaving  a  top  and  two  ear  tufts.  The  uncle  leaves  his  seat  with 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and,  seating  the  child  on  another  stool,  rubs 
it  with  fragrant  oil  and  five  married  women  ba^e  it  in  warm  water 
and  rub  its  brow  with  redpowder.  It  is  then  dressed  in  its  best 
clothes,  ornaments  are  put  on,  and  it  is  seated  on  a  stool.  The 
guests  present  the  child  and  its  mother  with  clothes.  The  barber 
is  given  the  piece  of  cloth  on  which  th^  uncle  sat  while  the  child's 
hair  was  being  cut,  ten  copper  coins,  a  betel  packet,  and  uncooked 
food.  The  child  is  taken  to  the  village  temple  with  women  guests 
and  musicians,  the  god  is  presented  with  a  copper  coin  and  a  betel 
packet,  they  bow  to  him  and  withdraw.  A  feast  is  held  and  the  guests 
go  home.  When  the  boy  is  two  or  three  years  old  comes  the 
top-knot  keeping.  In  the  morning  a  low  wooden  stool  is  set  on  the 
veranda  covered  with  a  piece  of  bodicecloth,  grains  of  rice  are 
sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  boy  is  seated  on  it  and  held  from  behind 
by  his  father.  The  barber  shaves  the  child's  head  and  the  two 
ear  tufts  but  leaves  a  round  top-knot.  The  child's  body  is  rnbbed 
with  fragrant  oil  and  he  is  bathed.  A  new  cloth  is  wound  round  his 
waist  and*  he  is  carried  into  the  house  where  he  is  dressed  in  rich 
clothes  and  taken  to  the  village  temple  with  women  guests  and 
music.  A  copper  coin  and  a  betel  packet  are  laid  before  the  god 
and  they  return  to  the  child's  house.     Married  women  are  presented 
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with  turmeric  and  rodpowder,  and  a  feast  is  held  when  a  couple 
of  sweet  dishes  are  prepared  and  the  guests  withdraw.  When  the 
boy  is  between  seven  and  nine  the  boy's  father  asks  the  village 
astrologer  to  fix  a  lucky  time  for  performing  the  thread-girding.  The 
astrologer  names  a  day,  and  the  father  goes  home,  tells  the  house 
people  what  the  astrologer  said,  goes  to  the  market,  and,  for  lack 
buys  l<i.  (8  as.)  worth  of  turmeric  root  and  6d.  (4  aa.)  worth 
of  redpowder.  On  a  lucky  day  three  to  five  handmills  are  set 
in  the  house.  To  the  neck  of  each,  in  u  piece  of  yellow  cloth, 
are  tied  a  turmeric  root,  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  a  betelnut.  Five 
married  women  who  have  children  alive  are  called  and  asked 
to  grind  a  handful  of  turmeric,  and  they  grind  it  singing  songs. 
After  the  turmeric  has  been  ground  into  powder  it  is  poured 
into  a  metal  pot,  the  grinders  are  presented  with  turmeric  and 
redpowder,  and  return  to  their  homes.  The  house  people  set  to 
making  preparations  fcviying  grain,  butter,  oil,  molasses,  and  clothes, 
A  booth  is  raised,  and,  in  a  yellow  cloth,  a  boteluut,  a  turmeric 
root,  and  a  few  grains  of  rice  are  tied  to  one  of  the  booth  posts 
which  is  called  inuhurtmedh  or  the  lucky  post.  The  morning  before 
the  day  fixed  men  and  women,  with  the  family  priest  and  music,  go  j^o 
the  houses  of  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours,  and  to  the  village 
god  asking  them  to  come  next  day  to  the  thread-girding.  Aft«r 
they  return  the  marriage  god  or  dtvak  is  installed  as  among  Brahmans. 
In  the  evening  an  altar  is  raised  by  the  housepeoplo  measuring  five 
and  a  half  spans  broad  by  the  boy's  hand  and  nine  spans  long  and 
whitewa.shed.  On  this  day  all  married  f?omen  of  the  caste  and  boya 
whose  munj  or  grass  thread  has  not  been  taken  off  are  asked  to 
dino.  Elarly  on  the  thread-girding  morning  the  boy's  parents 
bathe,  and  a  barber  is  called.  The  priest  asks  the  barber  to 
bring  the  razor  with  which  he  is  going  to  shave  the  boy's  head. 
The  barber  takes  the  razor  out  of  his  leather  bag  and  lays  it  on 
the  ground.  The  priest  mutters  versoa  over  it,  throws  a  few 
grains  of  red  rice  over  it,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hands,  cuts  a  strand 
of  the  sacred  thread  with  it,  as  if  to  test  its  sharpness,  and,  with 
another  blade  of  sacred  grass,  draws  lines  over  it  and  gives  it 
back  to  the  barber.  The  bo^  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and 
the  barber  shaves  his  head  except  the  topknot.  The  boy  is  bathed, 
his  brow  is  marked  with  red  sandal  powder,  and  ho  dines  from  the 
same  plate  with  his  mother  in  company  with  married  women  and 
boya  who  have  not  ceased  to  wear  the  munj  or  gi-ass  cord.  When 
hia  meal  is  still  unfinished,  the  boy  is  made  to  leave  the  dining  plate, 
his  hands  and  mouth  are  washed,  and  he  is  seated  in  front  of  the 
barber.  The  barber  agnin  sliaves  the  boy's  head  except  the  topknot, 
and  a  married  woman  rubs  him  with  fragrant  oil,  bathes  him,  marks 
hia  brow  with  red  sandal,  and  seats  him  on  a  stool  near  his  father. 
The  priest  repeats  verses,  sprinkles  wjvter  on  the  boy's  head  from 
the  point  of  a  blade  of  sacred  grass,  gives  him  a  silk  loincloth  to  wear, 
and  blesses  a  sacred  thread  and  puts  it  round  the  boy's  left  shoulder 
so  OS  to  fall  on  his  right  side.  The  priest  holds  in  his  hand  a  pimpal 
Ficus  religiosa  staff  or  d'lnd.  three  feet  nine  inches  long,  to  which  is 
bie<l  another  loincloth  and  stands  facing  the  boy.     Thp  boy  is  made 
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to  stand  on  tbe  low  wooden  stool  on  whicH  he  haA  been  sitiang,  and 
the  men  and  women  stand  ronnd  the  boy  with  grains  of  lice  in  their 
hands.  A  cloth  is  held  between  the  hoj  and  the  staff,  and  the  priest 
repeats  verses.  AVhen  the  verses  are  over,  the  cloth  is  pnlled  to  one 
side,  and  the  boy  is  seated  on  his  father's  lap,  who  eleven  times  over 
whispers  the  gdyatri  or  san-hymn  in  the  boy's  right  ear.  The  boy 
takes  his  seat  on  the  altar,  lights  the  sacrificial  fire  with  the  help  of 
the  priest,  and  feeds  it  with  clarified  batter,  sesamnm  seeds,  and 
parched  rice.  Next  the  boy  comes  off  the  altar  and  stands  close  by 
on  a  low  wooden  stool,  a  cord  of  twisted  sacred  grass  is  tied  roond 
his  waist,  and  another  along  with  the  sacred  thread,  is 'pat  roand 
his  shoulders.  He  takes  the  staff  or  dand  in  his  hands,  walks  into 
the  house,  makes  a  bow  before  his  house  gods,  comes  oat,  and  he  is 
again  seated  on  the  altar  along  with  the  priest  Married  women 
bring  sugar  balls  and  lay  them  on  the  altar,  and  every  one  present, 
men  women  and  children,  takes  in  his  hand  a  ladle  to  which  a  lacky 
thread  or  mangahutra  is  tied,  puts  a  sugar  ball  and  a  silver  or 
copper  coin  into  the  ladle,  and  when  the  boy  calls  Om  bhavati  bhikshdn 
dehi.  Give  alms,  oh  lady,  in  God's  name,  rolls  the  coin  oat  of  the  ladle 
injiO  his  bag.  The  money  is  gathered,  a  few  coppers  are  added,  and 
the  whole  is  divided  into  two  equal  shares,  one  of  which  is  given 
to  the  priest  and  the  other  is  divided  among  the  Brdhman  guests. 
After  this  the  boy  dines  and  the  priest  is  given  uncooked  food  or 
shidha  and  6(2.  (4  as.)  in  cash.  The  priest  also  gets  a  further  fee  of 
Sa.  (R&  1^)  in  cash.  The  guests  then  feast  on  sweetmeats,  betel  is 
served,  and  they  withdraw.  *  At  five  in  the  evening  the  priest  goes 
to  the  boy's,  seats  him  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  teaches  him  the 
prayer  or  sandhya,  and  continues  to  come  and  teach  him  every  day 
till  he  learns  it.  On  the  second  day  nothing  particular  is  done  and 
on  the  third  day  the  sacrificial  fire  is  put  out.  In  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  the  boy  is  bathed  and  seated  on  the  altar  close  to  the 
priest.  The  priest  repeats  verses  and  the  boy  "feeds  the  fire  with 
batter.  Then  water  mixed  with  milk  is  sprinkled  on  the  fire  to  pat 
it  out  or  as  they  say  to  make  it  calm  or  shdnt.  The  Br&hman  is 
given  uncooked  food  and  a  couple  of  annas.  A  dish  of  cakes  is 
prepared  and  eaten  in  the  house.  The  "^ardian  gods  are  bowed  out 
and  the  booth  is  pulled  down,  and  if  the  boy's  family  deity  is  a 
goddess  a  gondhal  dance  is  performed.  From  the  Gondhli's  hoose 
a  broad  hollow  pipe  or  chavandka  is  brought  and  worshipped  along 
with  the  family  gods  and  cooked  food  is  offered  to  them.  A  few 
married  women  and  the  Gondhlis  are  feasted.  The  dancers  bring 
with  them  two  bags  or  jholis,  three  baskets  or  hotambalia  stuck  all 
over  with  cowrie  sheila,  and  a  metal  lamp  or  divti  which  they  call 
the  goddess  Amba  BhavAni.  These  are  placed  in  a  line  on  the 
ground  and  the  boy's  father  bows  before  them,  and,  on  five  betel 
leaves,  lays  all  kinds  of  food  cooked  in  the  house.  The  guests 
including^  the  dancers  dine,  betel  packets  are  offered  them,  and 
the  married  women  and  the  dancers  are  each  presented  with  a  copper 
coin.  They  retire  leaving  the  goddess  that  is  the  lighted  lamp  in 
the  booth.  About  nine  or  ten  at  nighi  the  dance  is  begun  and  the 
Gondhlis  go  pn  dancing  and  singing  till  six  next  morning.  At  the 
the  end  of  the  dance  the  dancers  are  presented  with  an  old  turban  or 
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be  and  a  rupee  in  cash.  Then  comes  the  munj  loosening  or  todmunj 
which  takes  place  from  the  6fth  day  to  two,  three,  or  six  years  after 
the  thread-girding,  but  always  before  the  boy's  marrige.  On  the 
morning  of  the  munj  loosening  a  barber  is  called,  and  the  boy's  head  is 
shaved,  and  he  is  bathed  by  married  women.  The  cords  of  sacred  grass 
which  at  the  thread-girding  were  tied  round  his  waist  and  shoulders 
are  brought  from  the  place  where  they  have  been  kept,  and  are  tied 
round  his  waist  and  shoulders  as  before.  A  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled 
with  the  help  of  the  Brahman  priest  and  fed  with  butter  and  parched 
rice.  The  boy  leaves  his  seat  and  sits  close  by  on  another  low 
wooden  stool.  He  is  dressed  in  a  waistcloth,  turban,  coat,  and 
shouldercloth,  lampblack  is  rubbed  on  his  eyes,  shoes  are  drawn 
over  his  feet,  a  walking  stick  and  an  umbrella  are  put  in  his  hands, 
a  b.ig  of  rice  is  laid  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  he  is  told  to  ask  leave 
of  all  present  to  go  to  Benares  to  study  the  Veds.  He  asks  leave 
to  go.  If  they  agre^  he  walks  a  few  paces,  when  his  maternal  uncle 
stops  him,  bogs  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  an  ascetic  life,  and  to 
return,  marry  his  daughter,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  householder.  The 
boy  comes  back  and  makes  over  the  bag  to  the  priest  with  about 
Is.  (8  as.)  in  cash.  The  priest  is  given  uncooked  food,  and  the  ^ay 
ends  with  a  feast. 

A'rya  Kshatris  marry  their  girls  between  five  and  eleven,  or,  on  pain 
of  loss  of  caste,  at  least  before  they  corao  of  age.  Boys  may  bo 
married  at  an^  time  and  are  generally  married  between  twelve  and 
eighteen.  The  parents  limit  the  choice  to  families  of  the  same  caste, 
and,  among  castefellows,  to  families  of»  a  different  stock  or  gntra. 
In  families  who  have  a  young  daughter  the  women  of  the  house 
consulting  with  the  men  fix  on  some  boy  as  a  good  match  for  their 
daughter.  The  girl's  father  goes  to  the  boy's  house,  and,  after 
dining,  stands  on  the  veranda,  looking  for  a  passer-by.  Ho 
accosts  one,  and  asks  him  to  intercede  on  his  behalf,  as  he  has  come 
from  his  own  village  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  house  to  marry  his  daughter.  Ihe  stranger  agrees,  leaving  any 
work  however  urgent,  as  the  helper  of  a  marriage  gains  merit.  He 
walks  in  and  asks  the  householder  to  come  out.  The  three  seat 
themselves  on  a  blanket  or  carpet,  and  the  go-between  explains  to 
the  host  the  object  of  the  guest's  visit.  He  praises  the  guest  and  his 
family  and  declares  that  his  daughter  is  healthy  handsome  and  wise. 
The  householder  says  he  does  not  wish  his  son  to  bo  married,  times 
are  hard,  and  he  must  consult  his  people.  After  much  persuasion 
and  flattery,  the  householder  agrees,  but  says  he  must  first  see  the 
girl  and  decide  whether  she  is  suitable  for  his  son.  The  guest 
asks  the  householder  to  call  his  son.  When  he  comes,  the  guest 
asks  the  boy  his  name  and  his  family  name,  puts  him  several  questions, 
asks  him  to  show  his  copy  and  study  books,  makes  him  read  and 
write  a  little,  shows  him  a  picture  or  a  drawing  and  asks  him  what 
fault  it  has,  and  it  the  boy  can  draw  asks  him  to  show  some  of  his 
work.  After  having  satisfied  himself  the  guest  asks  t'he  host  to 
fix  a  day  on  which  he  will  come  to  the  girl's  house  to  see  her.  A 
day  is  named  and  the  girl's*  father  and  the  go-between  leave.  The 
boy's  father  talks  the  matter  over  with  his  wife  and  other  members 
of  the  house.     Ho  tells  them  ho  should  much  like  to  get  bia  boy 
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married  during  his  lifetime.  On  the  day  named  he  starts  for  the 
girl's  house  and  puts  up  there.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  ri(^  clothes, 
decked  with  ornaments^  and  brought  forward  and  shown  to  the  boy's 
father,  and  one  or  two  relations  or  neighbours  whom  the  girl's 
father  has  asked  to  be  present.  The  boy's  father,  taking  the  girl  by 
her  hand,  seats  her  on  his  lap,  and,  that  he  may  see  her  more  plainly, 
another  person  in  front  calls  the  girl  and  seats  her  on  his  lap.  He 
asks  her  her  name,  and  her  parents'  and  brothers'  names,  and  after 
a  few  more  questions,  she  is  told  to  bow  before  the  boy's  father  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  then  walks  into  the  house.  Betel  is 
served  and  the  guests  retire.  If  the  boy's  father  approves  of  the 
girl  a  few  Br&hmans  are  called,  and  the  boy's  and  girl's  horoscopes 
are  handed  them  and  they  compare  them  to  see  if  they  agree..  If 
they  agree  the  girl  is  called,  and  the  boy's  father  presents  her  with 
a  robe  and  bodice,  she  goes  into  the  house  and  puts  them  on,  and 
takes  her  seat  as  before.  A  packet  of  sugar  i#  handed  her  which 
she  takes,  bows  before  them  all,  and  walks  into  the  house.  The 
girl's  father  presents  the  boy's  father  with  a  new  turban,  betel  is 
handed,  and  the  guests  prepare  to  leave.  Before  they  go  the  boy's 
father  asks  the  guests  to  wait  for  a  short  time,  as  he  is  anxious  to 
settle  some  points  before  returning  home.  Then,  either  himself  or 
some  one  on  his  behalf,  asks  the  girl's  father  how  much  money  he 
wishes  settled  on  the  boy  and  what  clothes  and  ornaments  he  expects 
to  be  given  to  the  girl.  The  girl's  father  says  he  is  billing  to  give 
£2  10a.  (Rs.  25)  in  cash  as  hunda  or  dowry  and  £5  (Bs.  50)  worth 
of  outfit  or  karni.  After  nKich  haggling  the  cash  and  the  outfit 
together  are  fixed  at  £10  (Rs.  100).  Lists  are  made  of  things  to  be 
presented  to  the  boy  by  the  girl's  father  and  to  the  girl  by  the  boy's 
father,  read,  and  handed  to  the  fathers.^  Then  the  Brdhmans  are 
asked  to  fix  some  lucky  day  for  the  marriage.  After  the  marriage  day 
or  muhurt  is  fixed,  sugar  and  betel  packets  are  handed  and  presents 
made  to  Brdhmans.  The  boy's  father  is  feasted»and  returns  to  his 
home.  On  his  return  he  sets  to  work,  baying  grain,  clothes, 
ornaments,  and  other  articles  required  for  the  wedding.  Red-sprinkled 
invitation  cards  are  sent  to  distant  kinspeople,  and,  if  the  boy's 
parents  do  not  live  in  the  same  village  with  the  girl's,  the  boy's  people 
ask  the  villagers  to  come  with  them  and  they  start  so  as  to  reach  the 
girl's  village  at  least  a  couple  of  days  before  the  marriage.  At  the 
girl's  village  a  house  is  hired  for  the  boy's  party,  marriage  booths  are 
built  at  both  houses,  and  an  image  of  the  god  Ganpati  is  drawn  under 
the  front  door  of  each  house.  When  the  boy's  party  comes  close  to 
the  girl's  village,  they  send  a  message  to  the  girl's  parents.     In  the 


I  The  lists  are  to  the  following  effect :  Tddi  or  list  of  articles  to  be  presented  to  the 
daughter  of  Kimchandra  Bib&ji  inhabitant  of  ShoUpur  by  Govind  B4pu  inhabitant 
of  ivolhipnr,  the  boy's  father,  five  chirdis  or  girls'  robes,  fife  eholi*  or  bodices,  three 
turbans,  thr^  sashes,  three  rich  robes,  three  common  robes,  one  silver  chain,  one  pair 
of  silver  feet  chains  or  vdlds  ;  one  pair  of  silver  toe  rings  OTJodvia,  one  golAbelpdnaad 
one  gold  Icevda  for  the  head,  'one  pullydchinuU  or  com  necklace,  one  pair  olbd&l  or 
earriogs,  nosering,  and  one  pair  of  gold  wristlets  or  pdtlis.  Tddi  or  note  of  articles  to 
be  presented  to  tjie  son  of^Govina  Bipu  inhabitant  of  Kolhipnr  by  B4mchandra 
B&biji  inhabitant^  of  ShoUpnr,  the  girl's  father,  dowry  or  hunda  Rs.  25  in  cash, 
one  silk  robe,  three  waistcloths,  ei^t  turbans,  eight  aashes,  three  robes,  threo 
bodices,  and  metal  vessels  worth  £1  (Rs.  10). 
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^ening  a  party  start  in  procession  •with  a  gaily  trapped  horse  and 
mnsic,  and  seating  the  boy  on  the  horse,  bring  him  to  his  lodgings, 
followed  by  a  number  of  carts  containing  guests,  furniture,  and 
clothes.  This  procession  is  called  varhad  or  marriage.  The  house 
is  lighted  and  the  guests  are  seated,  and,  when  betel  has  been 
served,  they  are  taken  over  to  their  new  lodging,  shown  the  rooms, 
where  to  store  their  goods,  and  where  to  cook,  sleep,  and  sit.  A 
cook  is  sent  to  the  boy's  lodgings  with  uncooked  dishes,  and,  after 
they  are  cooked,  the  guests  are  feasted,  one  of  the  girl'  s  party 
acting  as  host.  The  invitation  to  the  village  god  and  other  guests, 
the  installation  of  the  marriage  gods,  and  the  simant  }>ujan  or 
boundary  worship  are  the  same  as  among  Komtis.  An  earthen  altar 
is  raised  at  the  girl's,  seven  by  eleven  of  the  girl's  spans,  the 
back  rising  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  altar  in  three  six 
inch  tiers  each  narrower  than  the  tier  below  it.  When  finished 
the  whole  is  whitqyvashed.  Twenty-six  earthen  pots,  including 
five  covers,  are  brought  from  a  pwtter's  and  laid  near  one 
another.  Next  morning  four  plantain  posts  or  khdmbs  are  set  one 
at  each  comer  of  the  altar.  Near  each  post  are  piled  five  earthen 
vessels  one  above  the  other,  a  fifth  pile  is  raised  to  the  right  of  t^io 
altar,  and  the  topmost  pot  in  each  of  the  five  piles  is  closed  by  an 
earthen  lid  or  cover  called  yelni.  Married  women  rub  the  girl  with 
turmeric  and  bathe  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  turmeric  is  taken  to  tho 
boy's  in  a  plat%  with  music  and  the  present  of  a  turban,  sash,  waist- 
cloth,  and  a  cup  of  oil.  Tho  boy's  relations  rub  the  boy  with 
turmeric,  bathe  him,  and  the  girl's  ♦elations  present  him  with 
clothes.  He  wears  the  waistcloth,  rolls  the  turban  round  his  head, 
covers  his  body  with  the  sash,  and  walks  into  the  house.  The 
plate  and  cup  are  left  as  a  present  to  tho  boy,  and  the  girl's  relations 
are  starting  to  return,  when  they  are  asked  to  wait  and  accompany 
tho  boy's  party  to  the  girl's.  The  boy's  relations  take  in  a  plate,  a 
green  robe  and  bodice,  a  betel  packet,  almonds,  rice,  dry  dates, 
and  turmeric  roots  and  with  music  go  to  the  girl's.  They  call  the 
girl,  give  her  the  bodice  and  robe  to  wear,  fill  her  lap  with  tho 
almonds  turmeric  roots  and  other  articles  brought  in  the  plate,  and 
the  boy's  party  return  homw  Near  the  altar  the  astrologer  sets  a 
bathing  tub  or  ghangdl  on  rice  grains,  fills  it  with  cold  water,  and 
floats  a  copper  cup  in  it  with  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom.  Each  time 
the  cup  sinks,  the  astrologer  marks  a  line  on  the  wall  with  wot  red- 
powder.  In  front  of  the  waterpot  he  sets  a  lighted  lamp  and  sits 
all  the  while  repeating  verses.  A  procession  from  the  boy's  house 
starts  accompanied  hy  kinsmen  and  kinswomen,  the  priest,  and 
music,  and  taking  a  robe  and  bodice,  silver  anklets  or  vdlds 
and  silver  chains  or  adnkhlis,  gold  wristlets  or  yti/Zr*,  a  gold 
coin  necklace  or  putlydnchimdl,  and  earrings  or  bdlis,  also  rice, 
dry  cocoa-kernel,  turmeric  roots,  betel,  redpowder,  sugar,  and  2», 
(Re.  1)  in  copper.  They  are  all  seated  and  the  girl  is  called 
and  presented  with  the  robe,  bodice,  and  ornaments.  Ilef  father  is 
presented  with  a  turban,  and  after  betel  is  served  and  Brihmans  are 
paid,  the  guests  retire.  AfteT"  this  comes  the  marringo  ceremony.  On 
the  marriage  morning,  fi-om  the  girl's  house,  tho  girl's  sister,  holding 
letal  plate  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  it,  and  giving  a  servant  a  aecond 
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plaSe  with  a  flower  garland,  nosegay,  cocoEuiat,  and  a  cnp  of  sweet 
milk,and,accompanied  by  married  girls  and  boys  and  mnsicians,  goes 
to  the  boy's  house.     They  are  seated  on  a  carpet  and  the  boy  is  called. 
When  he  comes  he  is  seated  on  the  carpet  and  one  of  the  girl's 
relations  pats  the  garland  round  his  neck,  sticks  the  nosegay  in  his 
turban,  and  asks  him  to  drink   the  milk.     Marriage  ornaments  or 
munddvaU  are  put  round  his  brow,  he  bows  before  the  house  gods, 
is   seated  on  a  horse,  and,  followed  by  his  and   the   girl's  sisters, 
with  lighted  lamps  in  their  hands  and    kinspeople,  friends,  and 
mnsic,  goes  in  procession  to  the  village   M&ruti  and  from  that  to 
the   giri's.       When   the  boy  comes  near    the  gate  of   the  girl's 
marriage  hall,  the  girl's  mother  goes  in  front  of  him,  waves  curds 
and  cooked  rice  round  his  face,  and  throws  them  on  one  side.     She 
then  takes  a  whitewashed  copper  waterpot,  touches  the  boy's  eyes 
with  a  little  water  from  the  pot,  and  pours  the  rest  on   the  horse's 
feet.     The  boy's  father  presents  her  with  a  bodice,  and  the  girl's 
father  waving  a  cocoanut  round  the  boy's  head  dashes  it  on  the 
ground.     The  girl's  brother  takes  him  oS  the  horse,  leads  him  into 
the  marriage  hsJl,  and  seats  him  on  the  carpet  with  the  other  guests. 
The  girl's  priest  draws  near,  asks  him  to  take  oS  his  coat,  waist- 
coat,  turban,  and  shoes,  and  the  girl's  father  presents  him  with  anew 
silk  waistcloth.     Then  the  madhupark  or  honey-sipping  is  performed 
with  the  same  details  as  among  Brahmans.  KoUs  of  betel  leaves  are 
placed  in  the  boy's  and  girl's  hands,  they  are  made  to  s£&nd  in  front  of 
each  other  on  low  wooden  stools,  and  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads 
is  tied  round  the  girl's  neckr  Between  the  two  wooden  stools  is  laid 
a  sandal  grindstone  or  aahdn  which  the  boy  and  girl  touch  with  their 
toes  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  them.     In  the  middle  of  the  cloth 
is  drawn  a  redpowder  cross  or  nandi,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  told 
to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  red  lines.     Behind  both  the  boy  and  girl 
stand  their  maternal  uncles  and  red  rice  is  handed  to  the  gnests. 
The  priests  repeat  marriage  verses,  and,  at  the  .end,  throw  red  rice 
on  the   heads   of    the    couple  and   they  are  husband  and    wife. 
Betel    is    served,    money    is  presented  to    Brdhmans  and  other 
beggars,  and  the  gnests  retire.   The  cloth  and  the  sandal  grindstone 
are  removed  and  the  boy  and  the  girl  arre  seated  on  the  low  wooden 
stools  on  which  they  were  standing.   Five  Brahmans  sit  round  the 
couple,  repeat  verses,  and  taking  a  cotton  thread  dip  it  in  water  and 
pass  it  seven  and  nine  times  round  the  couple.  The  thread  is  divided  in 
two  and  laid  in  a  plate  along  with  two  turmeric  roots  and  worshipped 
by  the  boy  and  girl.     Turmeric  roots  are  tied  to  the  two  threads,  the 
thread  of  seven  turns  being  tied  to  the  girl's  wrist  and  the  thread 
of  nine  turns  to  the  boy's  wrist.     This  is  called  the  tying  of  the 
wristlets  or  kankans,  and  silver  toe-rings  or  jodvis  are  also  put  round 
the  girl's  big  toes.  The  boy  and  girl  leave  their  places  and  are  seated 
on  the  altar  or  low  wooden  stools  near  each  other,  the  girl  to  the 
left  of  the  boy.     A  married  woman  brings  fire  from  the  house,  and, 
setting  ifon  the  altar  in  front  of  the  boy,  marks  her  brow  with  red- 
powder  and  retires.    The  boy  feeds  the  sacrificial  fii-e  with  butter, 
and  the  girl  feeds  it  with  parched  grdin  which  her  brother  hands 
her.     This  ends  the  horn  ceremony,  and  the  boy  and  girl  walk  into 
the  house.    The  ear>squeezing  ceremony  is  not  performed  but  on 
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account  of  it  the  boy's  father  presents  the  girl's  brother  with  a 
turban.  The  boy  and  girl  dine  in  company  with  other  children,  and 
after  the  gaesta  have  all  dined,  the  marriage  day  is  over.  On  the 
morning  of  tho  second  day  the  girl's  kiTispooplo  accompanied  by 
music  go  to  the  boy's  and  ask  his  party  to  a  feast  at  their  house, 
Tho  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  tarmoric  and  they  play  games 
at  odds  and  ovens  and  bite  off  rolls  of  betel  leaves  from  each 
other's  mouths.  They  are  then  bathed  and  dine  with  children. 
About  twelve  tho  girl's  kinsmen  go  to  the  boy's  house  with  music 
and  fetch  tho  men  to  dine  at  their  house.  After  the  men  have  dined 
the  women  are  brought  and  after  dining  they  too  retire.  On  the  third 
day  the  same  ceremonies  are  performed  as  on  the  second  day  except 
that  the  women  walk  on  cloths  which  tho  washerwomen  spread  in 
front  of  them.  The  girl's  mother  washes  the  boy's  mother's  feet 
with  warm  water  and  presents  her  with  a  comb  and  five  brass  boxes 
and  a  washing  pot  orMant.  About  eight  in  tho  evening  tho  girl's 
mother  and  a  few  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  go  to  tho  boy's  with 
ipusic  and  take  their  seat  in  the  house  on  carpets  and  mats.  The 
^■oy's  parents  with  relations  and  friends  and  the  girl's  relations  all 
^TBave  for  the  girl's  house,  on  the  way  throwing  redpowder  or  gulil 
on  one  another  and  rubbing  it  on  one  another's  faces.  When  they 
reach  the  house  door,  the  boy's  mother  refuses  to  enter  unless 
she  is  given  a  rich  jjaithani  robe.  Tho  girl's  party  at  once 
promise  her  one  but  she  refuses  to  move  unless  it  is  given  into 
her  hands  on  the  spot.  The  girl's  relations  then  give  her  10.». 
(Ks.  5)  in  cash  and  she  walks  into  the  hoflse,  tho  rest  of  her  company 
following  her.  Tho  boy's  mother  dresses  in  old  clothes,  her  body 
is  rubbed  vnih  fragrant  oil  and  powders,  and  she  is  bathed  in  warm 
water.  Such  of  her  relations  as  wish  are  also  bathed  in  the  same 
way.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed. 
The  boy  puts  on  a  silk  waistcloth,  kindles  a  sacrificial  fire,  and 
feeds  it  with  butter.*  Tho  girl's  father  presents  him  with  a  suit 
of  new  clothes,  which  he  puts  on  and  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool  in 
tho  marriage  hall,  and  tho  girl  sits  on  another  in  front  of  him. 
Tho  girl's  parents  sit  beside  their  dangbtor.  In  front  of  the  boy 
and  girl  a  heap  of  wheat  is  hade  and  over  it  is  placed  a  big  rod 
I  earthen  jar  or  dera.  Round  tho  big  jar  are  set  four  small  earthen 
^hots  or  viadkist.  Then  a  piece  of  thread  ia  fastened  from  each  of 
^Bie  small  pots  to  tho  groat  jar.  When  the  four  little  pots  are  tied 
to  tho  groat  jar  a  few  grains  of  rice  are  dropped  in  each  of  tho  five 
pots  and  the  big  jar  is  closed  with  an  earthen  lid  or  yelni,  and  the 
months  of  the  four  small  pots  are  covered  with  betel  loaves.  Then 
over  each  of  the  four  small  pots  a  lighted  dough  lamp  is  set  and  a 
big  lamp  on  the  big  jar,  and  twenty-one  lamps  on  a  round  bamboo 
plate  called  shipiar  or  padli.  The  girl's  jjarents  worship  all  the 
twenty-six  lamps,  and  the  girl  leaves  her  seat  and  sits  beside 
the  boy  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  The  girl's  father  uyirks  the 
boy's  brow  with  sandal  and  the  girl's  mother  marks  the  girl's 
brow  with  redpowder.  Th^  girl's  father  throws  a  garland  round 
the  boy's  neck  and  a  nosegay  is  stuck  in  his  turban.  The  boy's  father 
presents  tho  girl  with  a  robe,  bodice,  cash,  hair  ornaments,  and  a 
nosering.  She  goes  into  the  house,  dresses  in  the  new  robe  and  bodice, 
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pnta  on  the  ornaments,  and  throws  the  sash  or  nhela  over  her  head. 
The  girl's  mother  makes  small  grain-like  balls  or  maltya  of  wheat 
flour,  and  fills  the  girl's  lap  with  them,  and  tells  her  and  the  boy  pointing 
to  the  big  jar  that  the  big  jar  is  to  warm  their  dnilj  bath  water, 
the  jar  lid  is  to  be  their  dinner  plate,  and  the  four  small  earthen  pots 
are  to  be  thuir  daily  cooking  pots.  The  girl's  father  sets  the  bamboo 
basket  with  the  lighted  lamps  iirst  on  the  boy's  and  girl's  heads,  and 
then  on  the  heads  of  the  boy's  father,  mother,  and  paternal  nnclea. 
The  girl's  mother  takes  the  bamboo  basket  in  her  turn  and  sets  it 
on  the  heads  of  the  boy^s  mother  and  her  near  kinswomen.  The  boy's 
father  presents  the  girl's  father  with  a  new  turban  and  cash  and 
the  boy's  mother  presents  the  girl's  mother  with  a  rich  robe  as  k 
j)o</Aaiwt  or  stomacher  and  the  girl's  other  relations  with  bodices.  The 
girl's  mother  presents  the  boy's  mother  with  a  rich  robe  and  bodices, 
or  robes  to  close  relations.  The  boy  goes  into  the  house,  takes 
one  of  the  girl's  house  gods,  and  hides  it  in  h«s  clothes.  lie  comes 
back  to  the  booth  and  is  presented  with  a  waterpot  and  cup  and  a 
brass  lamp.  'ITie  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  horseback,  and,  accom- 
panied by  kinspoojilo  and  music,  are  taken  to  the  boy's  house. 
At  the  boy's  the  Lakshmipvjan  or  Lakshmi  worship  is  performed 
with  the  same  rites  as  are  described  in  the  Komti  account.  That 
night  the  girl  stays  at  the  boy's  house.  Next  morning  the  boy  and 
girl  bathe  and  are  taken  to  the  girl's  house  where  they  dress  in  silk 
clothes,  and  take  their  seats  on  low  wooden  stools  near  each  other. 
The  priest  repeats  verses,  and  the  threads  or  kanhms  are  nntied 
from  the  wrists  of  the  boy^ind  girl,  laid  in  a  plate,  and  worshipped 
by  the  boy  and  girl,  after  which  a  pinch  of  rice  is  thrown  over 
them  and  their  guardian  power  leaves  them.  A  hole  is  dug  some- 
where near  the  house,  milk  is  sprinkled  over  the  hole,  and  the  two 
strings  with  the  turmeric  roots  are  buried  in  it.  The  women  guests 
throw  a  few  rice  grains  over  the  five  piles  of  earthen  jars.  Five 
are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  girl's  mother  and  the  rest  arc  handed 
among  the  women  guests.  The  boy's  sister  cowdungs  the  altar 
and  throws  two  robes  over  it  which  become  the  girl's  mother's 
property.  The  boy  and  girl  are  taken  to  the  boy's  house  and  the 
girl's  parents  and  relations  are  feasObd.  Meanwhile  at  the  boy's 
house  the  marriage  gods  are  bowed  out.  Next  day  the  marriage 
gods  at  the  girl's  house  are  bowed  nut  and  the  boy's  party  are 
feasted.  If  their  family  deity  is  the  Tulj^pur  BhavAni  a  gondhal 
dance  is  held  that  night.  After  a  couple  of  days  the  boy's  party  has 
a  final  feast  and  starts  for  its  own  village.  A  plateful  of  sweet- 
meats or  kdnavlds  are  presented  to  the  women  of  the  boy's  party, 
who  distribute  them  among  all  the  women  present.  The  girl  is 
presented  with  a  variety  of  sweetmeats  and  the  girl  goes  to  her  new 
home.  When  they  reach  the  boy's  home  the  Lakshmi  worship  is 
repeated.  The  girl  is  kept  for  a  week  or  so,  is  presented  with  a  new 
robe  an4  bodice,  and  is  sent  back  to  her  parents.  When  a  girl 
comes  of  age  her  mother  sends  a  message  or  a  letter  to  the  girl's 
father-in-law  to  say  that  he  has  been  blessed  with  a  grandson.  If 
they  belong  to  the  same  village,  on  receipt  of  the  message,  the  girl's 
father-iu-la«c  tells  his  wife  the  news,  The  messenger  is  given  a 
packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves  and  a   handful  of  sugar   and  goes 
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k.     The  boy's  parents  talk  the  matter  over.    If  the  boy  is  young 

«the  day  is  not  lucky,  word  is  sent  to  the  girl's  house  that  it  does 
t  suit  them  at  present  to  bring  the  girl  to  their  house.  The 
rl's  mother  then  makes  a  bamboo  frame,  folds  a  turban  round  it, 
and  seats  her  girl  in  it  on  a  low  wooden  stooL  She  is  offered  tur- 
meric and  redpowder,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice,  betel,  and  dry 
cocoa-kernel.  The  lap-filling  is  repeated  for  three  days,  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  she  bathes  and  becomes  pure.  Five 
married  women  fill  her  lap  with  rice  grains,  turmeric  roots,  betel, 
dry  dates,  and  almonds,  and  she  is  feasted  on  some  sweet  dish. 
^After  about  a  month  when  she  is  at  her  father-in-law's  she  is  again 
^hated  in  a  frame,  as  at  her  mother's  and  her  lap  is  filled.  On  the 
Second  day  the  girl's  mother  takes  her  a  present  of  sugared  milk 
and  biscuits,  and  feasts  her  along  with  some  children.  On  the 
third  morning  the  same  ceremony  is  observed  as  on  the  second,  and 
on  the  fourth  morning  nothing  is  done  beyond  bathing  the  girl.  On 
the  fifth  morning  the  boy  and  girl  bathe  as  usual  and  are  seated  in 
the  frame.  The  girl's  parents  come  with  presents  of  a  robe,  bodice, 
waistcloth,  turban,  flowers,  rice,  cocoanuts,  and  fruit.  The  girl's 
mother  marks  her  brow  with  redpowder  and  presents  the  boy  and  gid 
with  the  clothes.  They  go  iuto  the  house,  put  on  the  new  clothes, 
come  back}  and  again  seat  themselves  in  the  frame.  A  flower 
garland  is  put  round  the  boy's  neck,  a  nosegay  is  fastened  in  his 
turban,  the  girrs  lap  is  filled  with  fruit  rice  and  betel,  and  the  boy 
takes  a  cocoanut  and  puts  it  in  the  girl's  lap.  The  boy  puts  on  a 
silk  waistcloth,  and  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool  the  girl  sitting  on 
another  stool  close  to  him.  The  god  Oanesh  is  worshipped,  with 
the  help  of  the  Brdhman  priest,  a  sacred  fire  is  lit  and  fed  with 
butter  and  parched  rice.  The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  fragrant 
oils  and  bathed  in  warm  water.  They  then  dress  in  fresh  clothes  and 
are  presented  with  new  clothes.  Betel  packets  are  handed  round,  and, 
if  the  parents  are  weH-to-do,  a  feast  is  given,  the  girl  serving  butter 
on  at  least  five  of  the  dinner  plates.  After  the  feast  is  over  the 
girl's  mother  makes  the  girl  a  present  of  a  sot  of  betel  dishes, 
bedding,  lamps,  water  vessels,  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  carpet,  and 
retires.  In  the  evening  thfi  boy  s  mother  asks  the  girl  to  spread 
the  bedding  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  to  611  the  watcrpot  with  cold 
water,  to  put  a  wick  and  oil  in  the  lamp  and  to  light  it,  and  to  make 
packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves.  When  she  has  made  all  these 
ready  the  boy  is  asked  to  walk  into  the  room,  and  the  girl  follows 
with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hands,  and  the  mother  closes  the 
door  behind  her.  The  little  wife  washes  the  boy's  feet  vnth  the 
water  she  brought  in  the  jar,  rubs  his  body  with  fragrant  powder, 
throws  a  Hower  garland  round  his  neck,  and  fastens  a  bouquet  in  his 
tnrban,  offers  him  milk,  and  betel,  and  waves  the  lamp  round  hia 
fece.  In  the  seventh  month  of  a  girl's  first  pregnancy,  a  letter  is 
Bent  to  her  parents,  asking  them  to  a  feast  at  the  boy's  in  honour 
of  the  event.  No  one  attends  the  dinner  except  the  girl  s  father, 
who  brings  a  robe,  bodice^  turban,  and  grain.  To  avoid  two 
dinners,  the  girl's  father  hands  the  grain  to  the  boy's  father, 
and  a  joint  feast  is  given.  The  boy  and  girl  are  presented  with  the 
robe,  bodice,  and  turbau  and  the  father  takes  bsuck  his  daughter  to 
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his  lioimc.  The  boy's  father  sayB,  Why  take  the  gfirl  sho  is  botli 
your  and  my  child  Lot  her  stay  hero  and  spare  yourself  the  expense. 
If  the  Ki'*^'^  father  is  anxioas  to  take  his  child  home  with  him  the 
boy's  father  allows  him.  After  the  girl  has  gone  to  her  father's  she 
is  now  and  then  taken  to  some  garden  on  the  banks  of  a  river  and 
feasti^d.  1  f  no  river  is  near  she  is  seated  on  a  swinging  cot,  songa 
are  sung,  and  she  is  feasted  on  dainties. 

Shortly  before  death  a  dying  Jingar  is  laid  on  a  blanket  and 
liis  son  sits  with  his  father's  head  on  his  ri"ht  knee.  Water 
iti  which  a  BrAhman's  toe  has  been  washed,  a  few  drops  of  the  Ganges 
water,  and  the  five  cow  gifts  are  dropped  into  the  dying  mouth. 
When  all  is  over  relations  gather  round  the  dead  and  weep. 
A  bamboo  bier  is  made,  and  the  body  is  bronght  out  of  the 
house  uud  laid  on  the  house  steps.  Its  head  is  rubbed  with 
butter  and  warm  water  is  poured  over  the  body.  It  is  dressed 
in  a  flax  or  ^l;;  waistcloth  and  covered  witb»  a  white  sheet.  It  is 
then  tied  to  the  bier  with  a  oord  and  carried  to  the  burning  ground 
with  a  copper  coin  and  rice  grains  tied  to  one  of  the  hems  of  the 
sheet.  The  chief  mourner  goes  in  front  carrying  an  eart.hon  fire- 
pst  and  the  other  mourners  follow.  Somewhere  near  the  bnmiog 
ground  the  bier  is  lowered  and  the  copper  coin  and  the  rice  are  laid 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  the  bearers  lift  the  bier  on  their  shoulders, 
and  carry  it  to  the  burning  ground.  A  pile  of  cowdung  cakes  is 
made  and  blessed  by  the  Bnihman  priest  who  throws  a  few  sesamnin 
seeds  over  it.  The  chief  mourner  bathes,  has  his  head  and 
moustache  shaved,  and  agaib  bathes.  The  body  is  laid  on  the  pile, 
a  handful  of  rice  is  cooked  and  a  ball  of  wheat  flour  made,  and,  after 
offering  the  ball  and  cooked  rice  and  throwing  sesamnm  seed  on  them, 
they  are  laid  on  the  dead  man's  chest.  The  mourner  dips  his  shoulder- 
cloth  into  water,  squeezes  a  few  drops  into  the  dead  man's  mouth, 
and  the  pile  is  lit.  The  BrAhman  priest  throws  a  few  sesamum  seeds 
over  the  pyre,  repeats  verses,  and  after  bowng  the  jar  in  three 
places,  the  chief  mourner  walks  round  the  pile  thrice,  and  throws 
the  jar  Ijackwards  over  his  shoulder  on  the  ground  beating  his 
mouth  with  his  open  hand.  Uo  takes  a  pebble  from  the  spot  where  the 
jar  fell  and  brings  it  home  aa  the  stoniJ  of  life  or  jivkhada,  and  lays 
it  in  some  safe  place.  All  the  mourners  bathe  and  each  carrying  a 
■nimb  branch  they  return  to  the  deceased's  housa  The  spot  where 
the  deceased  breathed  his  last  is  cowdunged,  and  each  moomer, 
taking  a  leaf  or  two  of  the  iiivib  tree,  throws  it  on  the  spot  and 
returns  home.  The  neighbours  bring  cooked  food  for  tho  mourners 
and  ask  them  to  dine.  They  tell  them  they  do  wrong  to  weep  for 
tho  dead  has  gone  to  God ;  all  has  been  well  with  him.  He  was 
fortunate  in  having  friends  to  drop  tho  holy  water  in  his  mouth  and 
to  close  his  eyes.  Weeping  will  never  bring  him  back.  It  does 
him  evil  not  good  for  every  tear  swells  to  a  river  which  the  poor  soul 
crosses  wjth  great  suffering.  The  mourners,  to  please  their  friends, 
try  not  to  think  of  their  sorrow  and  oat  a  little  and  the 
neighbours  leave.  Before  he  eats  the  chief  mourner  makes  a  rioe 
ball  and  lays  it  under  a  basket  on  tho  spot  where  the  deceased 
breathed  his  .last.  Next  morning  with  a  Brahman  priest,  the  chief 
mourner  takes  the  stone  of  life  to  the  burning  ground,  cooks  ricOj 
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makes  a  wheat  flour  cake,  and,  placing  it  on  a  small  earthen  t)ot, 
offers  it  to  the  stone  and  throws  it  into  the  river  or  stream.  I'ho 
chiof  mourner  returns  home,  and,  before  dining,  lays  some  cooked  rice 
in  front  of  the  rice  ball.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  rice 
tlour  ball  and  the  nimb  leaves  are  removed  and  taken  to  the  burning 
ground;  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last  is  cowdunged, 
and  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  on  it,  and  kept  burning  night  and  day  till 
the  tenth  day.  At  the  burning  ground  the  mourner  gathers  all  the 
nslies,  throws  them  into  the  water  along  with  the  ninib  leaves  and  rice 
ball  ho  brought  from  his  house,  bathes,  and  returns  home.  On  tho 
fourth  day  he  takes  wheat  flour  and  rice,  gooH  to  the  burning  ground, 
bathes  and  prepares  four  wheat  balls  one  on  account  of  the  third  day 
ceremony  and  three  on  account  of  the  vediahrdddh  or  altar  mind-rite 
which  he  lays  each  at  one  corner  of  an  earthen  triangle.  On  tho 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  a  wheat  ball  and  cooked  rice  are  offered  to 
the  stone  of  life,  sesgmnm  seed  is  dropped  over  it,  and  the  offering 
is  thrown  into  tho  river.  This  is  repeated  on  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
and  daily  up  to  the  ninth.  On  the  tenth  day  sis  balls  and  cakes 
are  made,  one  on  account  of  that  day  and  live  on  account  of  tho 
vedishrdddh  or  the  altar  mind-rite,  offered  to  the  lifestone,  and  thrown 
along  with  the  stone  into  the  river.  By  the  time  the  mourner  returns, 
tho  house  is  cowdunged  and  all  the  clothes  are  washed.  On  tho 
eleventh  day,  the  lamp,  which  was  kept  burning  at  the  fi\&co  where 
",o  dead  breafhod  his  last,  is  put  out,  and  the  men  belonging  to  tho 
eceasod's  family  go  to  the  river  to  bathe,  sip  the  five  cow  gifts,  and 
change  their  sacred  threads.  On  this  ia,j  the  chief  mourner  makes 
seventeen  dough  balls,  one  larger  than  the  rest  on  account  of  that  day, 
and  sixteen  on  account  of  the  aJwdanhi  shrdddh  or  sixteen-ball  mind- 
rite,  and  offers  them  on  a  leaf  plate  to  the  deceased  and  his  ancestors. 
Sesamnm  seed  is  dropped  on  them  and  cooked  rice  ball  is  laid  before 
them,  and  the  chief  mourner  takes  the  large  ball,  and,  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest,  lays  it. for  the  crows.  After  the  crows  have  eaten  or  at 
least  touched  the  big  ball  the  remaining  balls  are  thrown  into  the  river. 
Then,  besides  a  cow  and  calf,  ton  presents  or  daahddns  are  made  to 
Brithmans.  On  the  twelfth  day  three  dough  balls  and  a  long  piece 
of  dough  like  a  stone  roUin^-pin,  eight  fingers  by  three,  are  made, 
and  laid  on  a  leaf-plate.  The  chief  mourner  takes  a  few  blades 
of  sacred  grass,  twists  them  into  a  cord,  and  divides  tho  dough 
rolling-pin  in  three  parts.  Ho  takes  each  of  the  three  parts 
if  the  dough  rolling-pin,  adds  it  to  jeach  of  tho  three  balls,  and, 
'y  sprinkling  water  over  them,  offers  the  balls  to  the  spirit  of 
the  dead,  his  father,  and  his  grandfather.  Tho  balls  are  then 
thrown  into  tho  river,  the  chiof  mourner  bathes,  and  other  three 
balls  are  prepared,  worshipped,  and  thrown  into  water.  Briihmans 
presented  with  a  blanket,  a  walking  stick,  a  fan,  an  umbrella,  an 
rthcn  jar,  nncooked  food,  and  money.  On  tho  thirteenth  day  a 
'hrdddh  or  mind-rite  is  performed  and  castefellows  arc  feasted, 
'resents  are  made  to  Brahmans,  a  cow  with  her  calf,  i  waterpot, 
a  set  of  betel  dishes,  sacred  books,  a  rosary  of  basil  or  other  beads, 

td  a  lighted  lamp  with  liatter  enough  to  last  for  a  considerable 
me.  On  the  fourteenth  tho  moumor's  head  is  shaved,  and 
r^hmans  and  near  kinsfolk  are  feasted    on  graid  cakes.      Red 
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eanclal  is  rubbed  on  the  mourner's  brow  and  the  BrAhmans  bless  him 
and  retire.     About  three  luore  mind-rites  or  shraddh*  are  performed, 
one  a  mouth  or  six  months  aft-er  the  death,  the  second  on  the  death 
day,  and  the  third  on  some  day  before  the  death  day.     The  Ar 
Kshatris  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meeting 
of  castemon.     Breaches  of  caste  rules  are  punished  by  fines  whid 
take  the  form  of  caste  feasts.     If  the  offender  is  poor,  a  serrice 
betel  takes  the  place  of  a  dinner.     Of  late  the  authority  of 
has  growTi  weak.     Their  boys  go  to  school   but  they  remain  the 
only  till  they  can  read  write  and  cast  accounts.     They  area  clever 
class,  but  have  not  yet  recovered  their  losses  during  the  fami 
time. 

Ka'8a'r8.are  returned  as  numbering  1573  and  as  found  in  eve 
large  village  and  town.     They  are  divided  into  Mardlh^  and  Jait 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.     The  Marath&s  look  like 
high  caste  Hindus  and  speak  -Marathi.     They*  own  dwellings  one 
or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs  and  with 
a  veranda  outside  for  a  shop.     Their  houses  are  well  supplied  with 
metal  vesselsj  bedding,  catllo,  and  ponies.     Except  the  Jain  Kasars 
thq^  eat  fish  and   llesTi   and   dritik   liquor.     Both   men  and   womi 
dress  like  Marfitha  Brdhinan*,  tho    uicii  in  a  wiiistcloth,  coat,   wi 
coat,  turban,  and  shoes  ;  iiud  the  women  in   the  full  Mardtha  robe 
and  bodice.     They  are  clean,  ne.<it,  hardworking,  ani^  orderly,  and 
make  vessels  of  copper  brass  and    tin.     They  also  deal  in  glass 
bangles  and  make  and  sell  wax  bangles,  in  some  of  which  they 
small  pieces  of  looking  glns^.     They  worship  all   Hindu  gods 
goddesses  and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  feasts,  and  their  priests  are 
the  ordinary  village  Br^hmans.     They  wear  the  sacred  thread  only 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  maiTy  their  girls  before  they  are  nine 
and  their  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen.     They  hold  their  womm^J 
impure  for  eleven  days  after  childbirth,  worship  the  goddess  Satvj^H 
on  the  sixth,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.     They  have  1<^^ 
much  of  their  former  trade  and  income  from  the  competition  of 
European  copper  and  brass  sheets,  but  on  the  whole  are  a  well-to-do 
class.     They  have  a  caste  council  and  scud  their  boya  to  school,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  till  they  are  able  to  read,   write,  and  cast 
accounts  in  MarAthi. 

Khatris  are  returned  as  numbering  1174  and  as  found  in  all  sub- 
divisions.  They  claim  to  be  Kshatris  and  arc  said  to  have  come  from 
Cheul  in  Kolnba  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  men  are  short,  spare, 
fair,  and  small-eyed ;  and  tho  women  are  fair  and  short  but  not  good' 
looking.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers, ' 
not  the  beard.  Their  home  tongue  appears  to  be  MarAthi  but  t! 
epeak  a  mixture  of  Kanarese  Gujardti  and  Hindustani.  Th 
live  in  dirty  badly  kept  mud  stone  and  brick  houses  with  flat  or 
tiled  roofs.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  Their  staple 
food  is  jvaiei  split  pulse  and  vegetables,  but  on  holidays  they  prejjare 
dishes  of  rice,  wheat  bread,  and  a  Variety  of  sweet  dishes.  Both  men 
and  women  dress  like  Mardtha  Brdhmaks  and  have  costly  clothea 
in  store  which  they  wear  on  holidays  and  other  days.  They  are 
hardworking,  •ven-tempered,  forbearing,  and  patient,  and  are  coti 
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id  silk  weavers,  dyers  and  dealers  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk  lace. 
Most  families  have  a  loom  or  two  in  their  bouse,  but  a  few  are  day 
labourers.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  their  favourite  household  gods  are  Khandoba,  Narsoba,  and 
Rcnuka.  Their  priests  are  ordinary  BrAhmans  whom  they  treat  with 
respect.  They  worship  SatvAi  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  child's  birth, 
gird  the  boy  with  a  sacred  thread  before  he  is  ten  years  old,  and 
marry  him  at  any  time  before  he  is  twenty-five.  They  marry  their 
girls  before  they  come  of  age.  They  mourn  ten  days  and  on  the 
twelfth  feast  the  caste.  They  practi.se  widow  marriage  and  poly- 
gamy. Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  meeting  of  elderly 
caste-men  in  presence  of  their  Brahmau  priests.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  are  a  well-to-do  and  rising  class. 

Koshtis,  or  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  10,658  and  as 
fnuiiil  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  intoHatgars,  Khatiivans, 
and  Patnavals,  and  Are  said  to  have  come  from  Mungi  Paithan  four 
or  five  generations  ago.  Of  the  three  divisions  the  Hatgars  and 
Patndvals  are  Lingiyats  and  do  not  cat  from  the  KhfitAvans.  None 
of  the  three  divisions  intermarry.  They  look  and  dress  like 
Mardthils  and  high  caste  Iliiidu-t.  They  speak  Marathi,  and  livthin 
houses  of  mud  and  stone  with  flat  or  tiled  roofs,  and  keep  cattle. 
The  Khatavans  eat  fish  aud  tlesh  and  drink  liquor;  the  Hatgars  and 
Patnavals  are^egetarian.t,  and  avi  'M  spirits.  Their  daily  food  iajviiri, 
vegetables,  and  pulse,  and  on  holnlnys  they  prepare  pulse  cakes,  and 
rice,  costing  Is.  to  4«.  (Rs.  J--)  for  a  family  of  five.  A  caste  feast 
costs  about  £1  10«.  (lis.  15)  for  a  hundred  plates.  The  men  and 
women  dress  either  like  Mardth4s  or  high  caste  Hindus  and  have 
clothes  in  store  for  great  occasions.  Itiey  are  hardworking,  for- 
ibearing,  hospitable,  and  temperate.  Koshtis,  Sdlis,  and  Sang^rs, 
though  of  different  castes  all  follow  the  craft  of  weaving  cotton 
and  silk.  They  weave  sheets,  quilts,  waistcloths,  robes,  and 
turbans.  Some  areT  shopkeepers  and  others  are  labonrera.  Their 
women  help  in  cleaning  yarn  aud  spinning.  They  begin  work 
'  om  the  early  morning  and  their  busy  season  is  after  the  rains.  A 
,mily  makes  about  1«.  (8  a«.)  a  day,  including  about  l^rf.  to  IJtf. 
(1  -  1  J  u.)  for  a  woman  and  an  equal  sum  for  a  boy.  The  competition  of 
European  and  Bombay  goods  depresses  the  Koshtis.  The  Khdtavana' 
house  gods  are  Khandoba,  Mabddev,  Vithoba,  and  the  goddesses 
Amb^bii,  Jakhai,  Kombiii,  NdlsAheb,  and  Shivrdi,  and  their  priests 
are  Brdhmans.  The  priests  of  the  Hatgars  and  Patnavals  are 
Jangams.  The  KhStavau  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Marathas. 
They  burn  the  married  and  bury  the  utiniarried  dead.  The  Koshtis 
have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  fairly  off. 

KjlHlllll^'EP,  or  Potters,  are  returned  as  numbering  3852  and  as 


found  in  all  towns  and  market  villages.  It  is  not  known  when  they 
came  into  the  district,  but  they  are  believed  to  have  come  with  the 
Mai-dthas  as  their  potters.  Most  are  Maraihus  but  a  few  are 
Lingayats  and  Pardeshis.  Except  Pardeshia  who  speak  Hindustani, 
both  Lingayats  and  Marithds  speak  ordinary  Marfithi.  Their  houses 
are  generally  of  mud  and  stones  with  flat  or  grass  roofs.    They  cook 
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tsk*on  and  sit  in  ono-fonrtfa  of  tbo  hoaso  and  give  up  the  rest  to  their 
cattle,  tools,  and  pots.  Except  a  few  metal  pots  their  vessels  are  of 
clay.  They  have  no  servants,  and  the  animals  they  keep  are  cowl 
bnSaloes  and  ponies.  Thoir  daily  food  is  jvdri  bn<ad,  split  pulse, 
and  vegetables,  and,  except  the  Ling^yats,  all  eat  liab  oud  fleah 
and  driulc  linnor.  The  men  wear  a  pair  of  drawers  reacbirig  to  tlie 
knee,  a  Hnioek,  a  waistcloth,  turban,  and  blanket ;  and  the  womea  a 
robo  and  bodice.  They  are  hardworking,  patient,  forbearing,  aod 
hospitable.  Though  theii*  appliances  arc  simple,  they  turn  oat  good 
Bervicoablo  wares  making  small  and  large  vessels  and  jars  for  storing 
water  and  grain,  and  cooking  and  dining  pots  and  pans,  children's 
toys,  smoking  pipes  or  chilimt,  and  tiles  and  bricks.  They  burn 
sweepings  in  thoir  kilns  and  sell  their  wares  either  in  their  houses  or 
at  the  nearest  market.  All  people  buy  them  and  their  prices  vary 
from  ^d.  U)  Is.  {fi-8o*.)  a  piece.  Bricks  are  sold  at  8s.  to  12«. 
(Rs.4.6)  and  tiles  at  <]«.  to  8«.  (Rs.3-4)  the  thousand.  The  mou_ 
are  early  at  work  and  keep  working  till  noon.  Aftor  a 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  they  begin  again  and  go  on 
evening,  when  they  sup,  and  go  to  bed  about  ten.  Their  wives  ne^ 
h^p  them  in  thoir  work,  but  they  make  hearths  or  chtdti.  Boys 
ten  and  over  help  a  little  in  the  work,  which  is  on  the  humble 

Eossible  scale  with  no  stock  in  hand.  They  mix  ashes  and 
orsedung  with  earth  and  knead  it  well  before  using  it.  Thej 
prepare  a  kiln  or  hhatti  once  a  week,  which  costs  them  Is. 
1*.  ()«i.  (8-12  (W.)  to  make  ready.  Their  tools  are  a  wheel,  a  bq 
shaped  piece  of  wood  called^ j^^Za,  and  a  round  atone  called  gwi- 
They  are  a  poor  class,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  bartering  the 
wares  for  grain.  After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  is  held 
impure  by  Lingdyats  for  three  and  by  other  Kumbhjirs  for  sovfl 
days,  and  except  the  midwife  no  one  touches  her.  On  the  fifth  t| 
whole  house  is  cowdunged  and  the  goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipp 
A  feast  is  held  and  the  mcu  and  women  gueiis  are  served  wi| 
Indian  millet  broad.  If  the  new-born  child  is  a  boy,  either  on  t) 
twelfth  or  thirteenth,  married  kinswomen  and  friends  comobringii 
handfnls  of  wheat  or  jvdri  and  hoods  and  other  child's  clothes 
present  thorn  to  the  child.  The  child  is  tradled  and  named.  WhenI 
year  or  thirteen  months  old  the  child's  hair  is  clipped  by  a  barb€ 
who  is  given  Bome  jvdri.  Kumbhfirsdo  not  gird  their  boys  with  the 
sacred  thread.  At  the  marriage  time  they  rub  the  boy's  and  girl's 
bodies  with  turmeric  at  their  houses.  Their  marriage  guardian  or 
devak  is  the  thnpatna  or  bat-shaped  piece  of  wood  with  which  they 
beat  thoir  pots  to  harden  them  before  baking.  To  their  marriages 
Lingdyat  Kumbhars  call  both  a  Jangam  and  a  Brahman  priest. 
Other  Kumbhilrs  call  only  a  Brdhman  priest.  During  the  night  the 
boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  a  bullock  and  paraded  through  the  village 
Feasts  and  return  feasts  are  given  and  the  marriage  ceremony  i 
over.  After  a  girl  comes  of  age,  she  is  held  impure  for  four  dsj 
and  joins  ter  husband  on  the  sixteenth.  They  bury  their  dead  : 
carry  the  body  in  a  cloth  slung  from  tho  shoulders  of  two  me 
Lingdyat  Kumbhilrs  mourn  for  three  and  other  Kumbhars  for  sevfl 
days.  They  have  a  headman  or  »i/ie<ar  who  settles  all  social  disput 
in  the  presence  of  the  castemen.     lliey  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
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iool  and  those  of  thoir  boys  who  do  -not  learn  their  father's  calling 
turn  day-labourers.     They  are  a  poor  class. 

Lalcheris,  or  Lac  Workers,  are  returned  as  numbering  fifty  and 
as  fijumT'rii  the  town  ot  Bholapur.  They  are  Marwjlr  Vanis  who 
are  said  to  have  come  into  the  district  between  seventy-five  and  eighty 
years  ago  to  trade  in  lac  bracelets.  They  say  they  are  Kshatris, 
and  their  surnames  are  Bagdis  of  Jaypur,  Chavdris  of  Ajmir, 
Povirs  of  Ujain,  and  Sisodes  of  Udepur.  Their  stocks  or  gotras  are 
Gantami,  Kashyap,  and  Vasishth ;  and  persons  bearing  the  same 
surname  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  the  same  as  M^rwar  Vdnis, 
look  like  them,  wear  their  hair  like  them,  with  a  top  and  two  ear 
knots,  the  moustache  and  whiskers,  and  some  the  beard.  Their  home 
tongue  is  MArwari,  but  out-of-doors  they  speak  good  Mardthi.  They 
live  in  thatched  huts  and  have  metal  vessels,  and  some  keep  goats. 
Their  staple  food  is  hiijri  and  wheat.  They  are  notorious  for 
the  amount  of  batter  they  drink  at  feasts  mixed  with  sugar.  They 
have  no  objection  to  eat  fish  and  flesh  or  to  drink  liquor.  Both  men 
and  women  dress  like  Mdrwdr  Vdnis,  and  the  women  wear  lao 
bangles  or  chudds  and  occasionally  a  couple  of  glass  bangles.  They 
make  eight  kinds  of  bracelets  kanynw,  toddg,  goh,  chuddT, 
gangdjamnis,  gnjnis,  rdymanis,  and  chhavds  which  cost  fii.  to  }d. 
(i  -  J  a.)  a  pair.  Their  boys  become  apprentices  at  fourteen  or 
fi^fteen,  and  are  «killed  workers  after  a  couple  of  years.  They  are 
seldom  employed  by  others.  When  employed  they  are  paid,  besides 
food,  6d.  to  1».  (4-8  as.)  a  day.  Their  ^jork  is  not  constant.  They 
bay  lac  from  Komtis  at  7*.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3^-5)  the  sher  of  eighty  rupees 
and  dyes  or  chopJa  at  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  the  nitin  ;  chajtdras  at  £2  8». 
(Ba.  24)  white  or  sapheta  at  10s.  (Rs.  6),  and  vermilion  or  hingul  in 
packets  of  two  and  a  half  tolas  for  2Jd.  (1^  a.).  If  they  set  pieces 
of  glass  in  the  lac  bracelets  they  have  to  buy  the  glass  at  £1  4s. 
(Rs.  12)  the  forty  pounds  or  man.  When  they  have  work  to  do  their 
wages  represent  aprofit  of  £  I  to£14s.  (Rs.  10-12)amonth.  Their  work 
is  not  constant,  and  they  work  to  order.  The  craft  is  hereditary  and 
their  women  and  children  help.  They  say  a  good  workman  can  make 
three  thousand  bracelets  or  ciudds  in  four  or  five  days.  They  aro 
either  Shaivs  or  Vaishnavs,  and  their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
Mardtha  Brahmans.  They  occasionally  go  to  Mdrwdr  to  fetch 
their  children.  The  mother  is  impure  for  seven,  nine,  or  eleven 
days  aff«r  childbirth  when  the  child  is  named.  They  worship  the 
goddess  Satvdi  on  the  fifth  day,  perform  no  thread  ceremony,  and 
marry  their  girla  either  before  or  after  they  come  of  age.  They 
allow  widow  marriage,  burn  the  dead,  and  mourn  ten  days.  They 
have  caste  councils,  and  send  their  boys  to  school.  The  demand 
for  their  bracelets  is  declining  as  glass  is  more  fashionable  than  lao. 
They  used  to  sell  their  bracelets  at  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  the 
thonsand,  but  now  they  do  not  get  more  than  88.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4-5). 
Tlwj  borrow  money  at  two  per  cent  a  month.  They  are  ft.  falling 
class. 

Lohara,  or  Blacksmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering 2938  and  as 
fodBmnil  largo  villages  and  towns.  They  are  divided  into  Aknj, 
KkistlMd.  Kimle,   Pokalghat,  Parvile,  Sinde,  and  TingAre,  who 
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neither  eat  together  nor  intermarrj.  They  are  dark  and  strong. 
The  men  wear  the  topknot  and  moustache,  but  not  the  beard.  They 
speak  Mardthi,  live  in  mud  and  stone  honses,  with  metal  and  earthen 
vessels,  tools,  cattle,  and  goats,  and  servants.  They  eat  fish  aod 
flebh,  and  drink  liquor.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  cultivating 
Marathds,  and  make  and  repair  the  iron  work  of  ploughs  and  carta. 
They  also  make  pickaxes,  spoons,  iron  vessels,  and  nails.  Their 
house  deities  are  Bhav^ni,  Khandoba,  Jotiba,  and  Mahadev,  and 
their  priests  are  Mardtha  Br^hmans.  Tbey  keep  the  chief  Hindu 
fasts  and  feasts.  They  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi  at  their  houses 
on  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  and  again  on  the  twelfth  day  at 
her  village  temple.  They  name  their  girls  on  the  twelfth,  and  their 
boys  on  the  thirteenth.  When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  its  hair  is 
clipped  on  its  mother's  or  father's  sister's  knee,  and  the  hair  is  buried. 
When  the  child  is  fire  years  old,  a  knot  is  allowed  to  gprow  on  the 
crown  of  its  head.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  eleven, 
and  their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  Their  devaka  or  marriage 
guardians  are  sdndas  or  a  pair  of  tongs,  the  hatoda  or  hammer,  and 
the  punch  pdlvi^  or  five  tree  leaves  which  they  tie  to  a  post 
o^  the  marriage  hall  and  worship.  At  the  time  of  marriage  thread 
bracelets  or  kankans  and  turmeric  roots  are  tied  to  the  wrists  both  of 
the  boy  and  the  girl,  and,  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  are  untied  by 
washerwomen  at  the  boy's  and  girl's  houses.  They  also  tie  marriage 
brow-horns  or  bdnhinijn  to  the  boy's  and  girl's  brows,  a'nd,  in  addition, 
gprd  the  boy  with  the  sacred  thread.  On  the  fourth  day  after 
marriage  the  girl's  lap  is  filleAl  with  rice  and  sesamum  seed  or  til  balls. 
After  the  marriage  the  marriage  ornaments  and  sacred  thread  are 
removed  and  are  never  again  used.  They  either  bury  or  burn  the 
dead  and  mourn  ten  days.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings 
of  the  castomen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  are  a 
steady  and  well  employed  people,  but  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
European  hardware.  • 

Lona'ris,  or  Cement-makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  4(323 
and  aa  f oun3  all  over  the  district.  Their  surnames  are  Bule,  D&ge, 
Gddse,  Gaganmdl,  Gavnc,  Ged,  Gndal,  Jh£dge,  KklArkar,  Karche, 
Korde,  Khdndekar,  KhilAri,  Kolal,  Ijagad,  Munje,  Notraliparkar, 
Pharkar,  Sheiki,  Thire,  and  V&g,  who  eat  together  and  intermarry. 
They  are  strong  and  robust.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and 
moustache,  and  tbey  keep  donkeys  and  ponies.  Their  staple  food  is 
jvdri,  wheat,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and,  when  they  can  afford  it, 
fish,  flesh,  and  liquor.  The  men  wear  the  loincloth,  short  trousers, 
the  waistcloth,  and  a  coat  reaching  to  the  knee.  Their  turbans 
are  folded  after  the  fashion  of  those  worn  by  cultivating  Mardth^a, 
and  their  women  wear  the  robe  and  bodice,  but  do  not  pass  the  end 
of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.  They  make  and  sell  cement  and 
charcoal  and  also  work  as  labourers.  Their  women  help  by  hawking 
cement  and  charcoal.  Their  chief  god  is  Mabddev,  and  they  have 
house  images  of  Ambdbhavani,  Bahiroba,  and  Khandoba.  They  keep 
the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  and  their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
Deshasth  Brdhmans.  A  woman  is  impure  for  twelve  days  after 
a  birth.  On- the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped;  and 
on  the  twelfth  the  child  ie  cradled  and  named.     When  tne  child  is 
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out  a  year  old,  a  Dhaugar  cuts  its  hair  and  is  presented  with  five 
copper  coins,  five  pieces  of  dry  cocou-kernel,  and  a  betel  packet.- 
Thoy  have  betrothals,  and,  if  the  boy's  parents  are  poor,  they  present 
the  girl  vvith  2s.  (Re.  1)  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  They  marry 
their  girls  before  they  come  of  age,  and  the  day  before  the  marriage 
offer  a  sheep  to  the  family  god.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  the 
girl  is  made  to  stand  on  a  grindstone  or  jmta,  and  the  boy  on  a  coil 
of  rope.  A  cloth  is  held  between  them,  paper  browhoms  or  bashings 
are  tied  to  their  brows,  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  verses  the  Brdh- 
man  priest  and  other  guests  throw  rice  over  their  heads  and  the  boy 
and  girl  are  husband  and  wife.  They  are  seated  on  the  altar  or 
bahule,  the  hems  of  their  garments  are  knotted  together,  and 
presents  of  clothes  are  exchanged.  Feasts  and  return  feasts  are 
given,  the  girl  bows  to  the  village  Maruti,  and  walks  with  the  boy 
to  his  house.  They  burn  their  dead,  mourn  ten  days,  offer  rice 
balls  on  the  eleventh^  and  end  the  mourning  with  a  feast.  They 
have  a  caste  council,  and  a  feast  or  a  low  bow  admits  the  guilty 
back  into  caste.  Their  income  has  of  lace  been  much  lessened  by 
Lobars  and  Ghisddis  buying  £nglish  coal,  and  because  many  house- 
owners  have  taken  to  make  their  own  cement.  They  do  not  sesd 
their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  poor  people. 

Niralis,  or  Indigo  Dyers,  are  returned  as  numbering  823  and 
as  found  in  towns  and  large  villages.  They  are  divided  into  Niralis 
proper,  and  Kadus  or  bastards  who  eat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  C\|itrakilr,  Kadge,  Kalaskar, 
Kandarkar,  Mehetar,  Mis^l,  and  Ndkil.  The  traditional  founder  of 
Prakaah  who  was  the  son  of  a  Kukut  mother 
Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi.  They  live  in 
stone  with  flat  or  tiled  roofs  and  keep  cattle, 
split  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  their 
They  do  not  eat 


their  caste  was  one 

and  an  Abhir  father. 

houses  of  mud  and 

Their  staple   food   is  jviiri, 

holiday  dishes  are  rice  and  wheat  and  gram  cakes 


fish  or  flesh,  neither  do  they  drink  liquor.  The  men  dress  in  a 
waistcloth,  coat,  and  turban  folded  after  the  BrAhman  fashion  or  a 
Bcarf  and  shouldercloth.  The  robes,  bodices,  and  jewelry  of  their 
women  are  like  those  worn  Jjy  Deshssth  Brdhmans.  They  prepare 
indigo  and  dye  yarn  ;  some  weave  and  others  serve  as  day-labourers. 
Their  women  and  children  help  in  untying  the  bundles  of  yarn  and 
keeping  them  well  reeled.  Their  priests  are  ordinary  Maratha 
Brahmans,  and  their  chief  deities  are  Ambfibai,  Khandoba,  and 
Vyankoba.  They  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  have 
images  in  their  houses,  and  keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  a  birth  they  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi,  and  on 
the  twelfth  day  name  the  child.  At  the  time  of  betrothal,  the  boy's 
parents  present  the  girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  with  silver  and 
gold  ornaments.  A  day  before  the  marriage  the  boy  and  girl  are 
rubbed  with  turmeric  at  their  houses,  booths  are  raised,  and  caste- 
fellows  feasted.  Daring  the  marriage  the  boy  and  girl  ar^  made  to 
stand  on  low  wooden  stools  in  front  of  each  other,  a  cloth  is  held 
between  theip,  and  when  tto  priests  have  repeated  the  marriage 
verses  and  the  guests  have  thrown  red  rice  over  their  heads  they 
become  husband  and  wife.  The  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied  and 
they  are  taken  to  the  village  Mtlruti's  temple.     A  feast  and  a  retnm 
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feast  are  given,  and  vtith  friends  and  kinsfolk  the  boy  walks  with 
the  girl  to  his  own  house.  Niriilis  either  bury  or  burn  the  dead. 
The  body  is  carried  either  slung  in  a  cloth  or  on  a  bier.  They 
mourn  ten  days,  offer  balls  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  and  feast  caste- 
fellows  on  the  thirteenth  on  rice  and  wheat  bread.  They  allow 
and  practise  widow  marriage  and  polygamy.  They  send  their  boyi 
to  school,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  are  not  well-to-do. 

Ota'ris,  or  Casters,  are  returned  as  numbering'  156  and  as  found 
in  towns.  They  look,  speak,  and  dress  like  Mar^tha  husband- 
men ;  their  houses  are  of  mud,  stone,  and  bricks,  with  tiled  or  flat 
roofs,  and  they  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels  in  their  houses. 
They  keep  a  servant  to  help  them  in  their  work,  and  own  cattle  and 
ponies.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  are 
hardworking,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  They  make  molten  images 
of  Hindu  gods,  copper  and  brass  ornaments,  and  vessels.  Except 
that  thuir  goddess  Satvii  is  offered  cakes  oumutkis  of  bajri  flour 
on  the  lifth  day  after  childbirth,  and  that  their  devak  or  marriage 
guardian  is  a  pdrdi  or  pair  of  scales  and  pdnch  pdlvis  or  the  leaves 
of  five  trees,  their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  cultivating 
]||Iarithds.  They  burn  their  dead,  allow  widow  marriage,  and  practise 
polygamy.  They  have  a  caste  council,  send  their  boys  to  school, 
and  are  a  steady  people. 

Fa'nchals  are  returned  as  numbering  216  and.  as  found  only 
in  Mddha.  I'hey  give  three  explanations  of  the  name  Fanchdl,  first 
that  they  are  composed  of  five  classes,  Goldsmiths,  Coppersmiths, 
Blacksmiths,  Carpenters,  arid  Masons ;  second,  that  the  word  comi« 
from  punch  five  and  al  to  melt  because  they  molt  gold,  silver, 
copper,  brass,  and  zinc ;  and  third,  that  they  have  only  five  stocks 
or  gofrns,  Abhuvan,  Pratan,  S^nag,  San^tan,  and  Suparn.  They 
say  they  are  sprung  from  Yishvakaruia  the  framor  of  the  universe 
and  that  they  came  to  the  district  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are 
divided  into  Kasdrsor  coppersmiths,  Lohira  oritonsmithSjP&tharvats 
or  masons.  Sonars  or  goldsmiths,  and  SutArs  or  carpenters  who 
neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Dharm4- 
dhikdri,  ECshirsdgar,  !Mabdmuni,  Pandit,  and  Yedpdthak ;  and 
persons  bearing  the  same  surname'  oat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Govind, 
Narhari,  Raghundth,  Ydman,  and  Vishnu ;  and  among  women 
Chandrabhdga,  Ganga,  Mathura,  Sarasvati,  and  SAvitri.  They 
are  strong  and  fair,  and,  especially  the  Sondrs,  look  like  Brdhmans. 
They  speak  an  incorrect  drawling  Maiilthi  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  they 
are  fond  of  chillies  and  hob  spices.  They  neither  oat  fish  or  flesh 
nor  drink  liquor.  They  never  eat  without  bathing,  and  worship- 
ping and  offering  cooked  food  to  their  house  gods.  The  smoking 
of  hemp  or  gdnja  is  on  the  increase  among  them.  They  dress  like 
Brdhmano,  the  men  in  a  waistcloth,  coat,  shouldercloth,  headscarf 
or  turban,  and  shoes  ;  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  The 
women  rub  their  brows  with  redpowder  and  wear  false  hair  but 
do  not  deck  their  heads  with  flowers.  They  are  generally  hard- 
working and  thrifty,  but  hot-tempered,  quarrelsome,  and  dishonest 
They  are  goldsmiths,  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons. 
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huebandmen,  and  clerks  and  writers.     Their  calling  is  steady  and 
well  paid,  bat  owing  to  heavy  marriage  expenses  they  are  generally 
in  debt.     They  have  credit  and  obtain  loans  of  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100- 
500)  varying  at  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent  a  year.     They  consider 
themselves  equal  if  not  superior  to  tbe  local  Brdhmans  and  do  not 
eat  or  drink  either  with  them  or  from  them.     The   local  Br^hmans 
term  them  Shudras,  and  hold  them  lower  than  Kunbis.      PanchAls 
worship   all   the    Br^hmanic  gods  and  goddesses.     Their   family 
deities   are    Bbavini   of   Taljdpur,   Kdlmddevi   of   the   Karntltak, 
Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  and  Vyankoba  of  Giri.     Their  family  priests, 
■who  are   members    of   their  own   community,    are   held   in  high 
respect.     They  keep  the  usual  Briihmanic  fasts  and   feasts  and  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  Benares,  Jejuri,  Pandharpur,  and  TuljApur.    They 
believe  in  sorcery    and    witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  lucky    and 
nnlucky  days,  and  oracles.     For  her   first  confinement,    a   girl  is 
taken  to   her  parei^s'   house,  and,   as  aoon  as  labour  sets  in,   a 
midwife,  generally  of  the  Knnbi  caste,  is  sent  for,  and   digs  a  hole 
in  the  floor  of  the  lying-in  room.     As  soon  as  the  child  is  born  the 
midwife  sprinkles  the  child  with  cold  water  to  awake  it,   and  cuts 
its  navel  cord  with  a  knife.     She  puts  the  cord  with  the  after-bir^h 
in  an  earthen  pot,  buries  them  in  the  hole,  and  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  into  the  street,  as  to  walk  over  water  that  has  come 
from  a  lying-in  room  is  supposed  to  make  women  barren,  the  hole 
is  partly   covefed  with  earth.     For  ten  days  the  mother  and  child 
are  batJied  in  warm  water  over  this  hole.     After  the  mother  and 
child  are  bathed  they  are  laid  on  the  c*t.     For  the  first  three  days 
the  mother  is  fed  on  rice  and  butter  and  the  child  on  castor  oil  and 
honey.     On  the  fourth  day  the  mother  for  the  first  time  suckles 
her  child,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  a  grindstone  is  set  in 
the  mother's  room  with  a  lighted  lamp  beside  it.     Then  the  rolling- 
pin  is  set  upright  leaning  against  the  wall,   and  on  the  grindstone 
are  arranged  the  knife  with  which  the  navel-cord  was  cut,   dough 
lamps,  thirty-two  kinds  of  healing  herbs,  an  image  of  SatvAi,  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper,  a  pen  and  an  ink  pot,  and  over  the  whole  a 
woman  of  the  house  sprinkles  turmeric  and  red  and  scented  powders, 
burns  camphor   and   incensej  and  offers  them  rice  flour  balls  and 
betel.     The  mother,  sitting  in  front  of  these  articles,  bows  before 
them,  and  prays  them  to  be  kindly  to  her  child.    Near  kinspeople  and 
friends  are  asked  to  dine,  when  the  chief  dish  is  wheat  flour  cakes 
or  vudkls  boiled  in  split  pulse.     The  guests  retire  with  a  present  of 
betel,  and,  during  her  confinement,  to  strengthen  her  gams,  after  her 
meals,  the  mother  is  given  betelnut  soaked  in  marking-nut  oil  and 
^Meces  of  dry  cocoa-kernel.     During  the  night  the  women  stay  awake, 
Hbging,  talking,   and   playing.     Next  morning  the  worship  of  the 
^goddess  Satvdi  is  repeated  with   the  same   details,   and,  except  the 
image  of  Satvai,  the  whole  is  thrown  into  water.     They  hold  the 
^fejother   unclean  for  ten   days,  and  on  the  morning  of  ,the    tenth 
^Ewdung  the  whole  house  and  wash  the  cot,   the  bedding,  and  the 
mother's  clothes.       On    the^  eleventh    the  child  and  the   mother 
^^e  bathed,  cow's    nrine  is  sprinkled  over  the  house  and   sipped 
^»   all  the   inmates,  and   the   men   change  their    s^red  threads. 
^Bn  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  the  mother  worships  five  pebbles 
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outside  of  the  house,  and  names  the  child  if  a  giri  on  that  day  and 
if  a  boy  on  the  following  dny.     When  it  is  between  three  months 
and  two  years  old  the  chil  1  is  laid  on  its  maternal  nncle's  lap,  it« 
hair  is  clipped  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  taken  to  the  village  temple 
to  bow  to   M&rutL      'lliey   gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread 
when  they  are  between  seven  and  nine.     From  a  week  to  a  month 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  thread-girding  near  friends  and  rela- 
tions are  told,   and   during  the  interval   by  turns  feast  the  boy's 
parents.     Drummers  and  pipers  are  sent  for,  the  terms  on  which 
they  will  play  at  the  thread-girding  are  settled,  a  booth  is  built,  and 
cards  are  sent  to  distant  kinspeople  and  friends.     To  ask  the  people 
of  the  caste,  the  boy's  parents  and  their  kinspeopleand  friends  start 
with  music.     Before  they  start  they  lay  a  oocoanut  in  front  of  the 
house  gods  and  ask  them  to  attend  the  ceremony ;  they  then  ask  the 
village  god,  and  then  their  relations  and  friends.     A  feast  called 
the  Br&hmans'  feast  or   Brdhrminbhnjan  is  held  when  kinsfolk  and 
castefellows  are  asked  to  dina     In  the  booth  an  earthen  altar  is 
raised  seven  lengths  of  the  boy's  right  foot  and  about  eight  inches 
high.     In  front  is  a  step  and  behind  rises  the  wall  above  the  altar. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  altar  are  arranged  two  and  on  the  left  three 
jhIcs  of  earthen  pots  each  pile  of  five  pots,  the  upper  ones  being 
smaller  than  those  below.    Each  contains  a  few  grains  of  coloured  rice 
and  a  piece  of  turmeric.     A  carpet  is  spread  in  the  booth  and  round 
it  is  traced  a  lino  of  wheat  within    which   the   boy  sils,  to  his  right 
his  mother  and  to  her  right  his  father.     Five  married  women  come 
out  of  the  house,  each  rub*  the   brow  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
son  with  redpowder,  and  waves  a  betelnut  and  a  lighted  lamp  round 
their  heads.      They   then  anoint  the  three  with  fragrant  oil,    and 
seating  them  on   low  wooden  stools  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  sat  in  the  wheat  square,  place  five  earthen  jars  round   them 
and  pass  a  cotton  thread  round  the  jars.     While  musicians   play, 
the  three  bathe  in  warm  water,  dress  in  silk,  and  take  their  seats 
on  three  wooden  stools  as  before.     The  family  priest  lays  a  betelnut 
before  them  in  honour  of  Ganpati,  the  three  lay  before  the  C^npati 
betelnut,  sandal,   red  and  scented  powder,  flowers,  and  grains  of 
rice,  wave  a  lighted  lamp,  camphor,  and  frankincense  before  him, 
and  offer  him  sugar.     In  this  manner  they  worship  Mother  Earth  or 
bliumi  and  the  water-pot  or  halanh.     The  father  takes  a  winnowing 
fan,   spreads  a  bodicccloth   over  it,   and    arranges    twenty-seven 
betelnuts  on  it.     He  makes  six  rolls  of  mango  leaves  in  which  ha 
puts  the  jdmbhul  txnd  shami  leaves  and  ties  the  roll  with  thread.  Ha 
lays  them  in  the  winnowing  fan  alongside  of  the  betelnuts,  takes 
a  whitewashed  and  red-lined  earthen  jar,  filla  it  with  wheat,  lays  a 
cocoanut  over  its  mouth,  winds  cotton  thread  over  the  whole  of  it, 
offers  it  sandalpaste  vermilion  rice  and    flowers,  and  lays  it  in  tho 
winnowing  fan.     He  calls    it  the   Vighnandsh  or  evil-killer.     All 
this  time  the  mother  and  child  sit  quiet  doing  nothing.     Tho  mother 
takes  the  earthen  jar  into  both  her  hands  and  the  father  takes  the 
winnowing  fan,  ana  they  walk  into  the^house.     Tho  father  throws  s 
few  grains  of  rice  over  the   house  gods  and  a  few  more  in  front  of 
them.     On  the  grains  in  front  of  the  gods,  he  lays  the  winnowing 
fan  and  the  mother  sets  the  jar  in  the  fan  as  before.     They  make 
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a*  low  bow  and  go  into  the  booth.  Then  the  father  hangs  bunches 
of  mango  leaves  round  the  booth,  and  performs  the  JV(in(fiVAr<id(i!A. 
that  is  festive  ancestral  worship  or  peace  ofEering  by  repeating  the 
names  of  his  three  immediate  ancestors.  The  family  barber  is  called 
and  the  priest  takes  a  razor  from  him,  sprinkles  water  over  it,  and 
keeps  it  near  him.  The  priests  rubs  curds  over  the  boy's  head  and 
sticks  small  bulls  of  butter  behind  the  boy'a  two  ears,  at  the  back  and 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  over  his  brow.  He  holds  a  blade  of  the 
sacred  graas  over  the  boy's  head  and  cuts  it  in  two  with  a  razor. 
He  gives  the  razor  back  to  the  barber  and  tells  him  to  shave  the 
boy's  head  leaving  the  hair  on  the  spots  marked  with  butter.  The 
boy  is  anointed  with  fragrant  oil  and  bathed.  He  dines  from  the 
same  plate  with  his  mother  in  company  with  five  married  women  and 
five  bachelors  who  have  been  girded  with  the  sacred  thread.  When 
dinner  is  over  the  boy  is  taken  back  to  the  barber,  who  shaves  four 
of  the  five  locks,  andJeavcs  the  fifth  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
boy  is  again  bathed,  and  dry  sandal  paste  is  rubbed  all  over  his 
brow,  and  grains  of  rice  are  stuck  on  the  brow-saudal.  He  stands 
on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  his  maternal  uncle 
stands  behind  him  supporting  him.  His  father  sits  on  a  l(ffr 
wooden  stool  on  the  altar,  and  near  relations  hold  a  cloth  between 
the  boy  and  his  father.  The  maternal  uncle  puts  a  little  sugar  into 
the  boy's  mouth,  and  the  priest,  along  with  some  of  the  guests, 
repeat  the  lucky  verses  or  mangaldstaks.  After  the  verses  are  over 
grains  of  red  rice  are  throwu  over  the  boy's  head  by  the  guests  and 
the  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side.  The  priest  ties  a  piece  of  cotton 
thread  and  a  piece  of  silk  round  his  loins.  He  hangs  a  bit  of  gold 
and  deer's  skin  to  a  string  of  sixteen  strands  and  puts  it  across  the 
boy's  shoulders.  The  boy  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  and  the  priest 
sits  on  another  stool  near  him  aud  covering  himself  and  the  boy  with 
a  shawl  whispers  into  his  ears  the  sacred  sun-hymn  or  gdyatri 
and  makes  him  repeat  it  after  him  until  he  has  learnt  it  by  heart. 
The  boy  next  sits  on  the  altar  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  kindles  the 
sacrificial  fire,  and  feeds  it  with  eighteen  pieces  of  pirnpal  and 
butter.  The  boy  is  given  a  pirnpal  staff  in  his  hands,  his  father 
covers  him  with  a  shawl,  seafs  him  on  his  hip,  and  takes  him  to  the 
village  MAruti  before  whom  the  boy  lays  s  copper  coin  and  makes 
a  low  bow.  On  his  return  the  boy  is  seated  in  front  of  the 
fire  and  feeds  it  with  sixteen  handfuls  of  cooked  rice  and  butter. 
The  boy  stands  with  a  bag  and  begs  for  alms.  His  kinspeopie  and 
friends  present  him  with  sugar  cakes  and  dry  cocoa-kernel  or 
cocoanuts.  Then  they  dine.  In  the  afternoon  women  go  with  a 
variety  of  dishes  to  the  \-ilIage  temple  accompanied  by  musicians, 
leave  a  little  of  each  dish  before  the  god,  aud  go  home.  In  the 
evening  the  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled  and  fed  into  a  blaze  with  a 
couple  of  cups  full  of  clarified  butt«r.  The  priest  teaches  the  boy  the 
evening  prayer,  and  after  the  prayers  are  over,  the  moth^f  presents 
the  boy  with  a  rich  conical  cap  with  two  ear  flaps,  a  coat,  and  a 
waistcloth.  After  this  the  .mother  and  the  other  women  take  a 
ladle,  wind  a  black  glass  bead  necklace  round  its  handle,  fill  it 
with  a  gi-am  ball,  and  empty  the  ball  into  the  boy's  bag.  Next 
morning  the  boy  bathes  and  the  priest  teaches  him  his  prayers. 
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The  sacrificJal  fire  is  rekindled  and  fed  with  butter,  dry  ddtes,  and  s 
twisted  cord  of  the  sacred  darbh  grass.  The  priest  makes  four 
clay  cakes  and  arranges  them  in  a  pile  one  on  the  other,  and,  on  the 
top  of  them,  plants  a  branch  of  the  palas  tree  Butea  frondosa.  The 
boy  and  his  parents  sit  in  front  of  the  branch,  and  offer  it  a 
betelnut  and  loaves  and  a  copper  coin.  Then  the  boy  followed  by 
his  father,  and  the  father  by  the  boy's  mother  go  round  the  branch. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  round  the  boy  sprinkles  turmeric  water  over 
the  branch,  at  the  end  of  the  second  round  the  father  throws  a  few 
grains  of  red  rice  over  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  the  mother 
throws  gram  pulse  over  it.  Then  the  three  go  to  the  god  Vigbnan&sli 
or  evil-killer  and  throw  a  few  grains  of  red  rice  over  him.  The 
mother  takes  the  earthen  jar  in  both  her  hands,  and  the  father  the 
winnowing  fan,  go  into  the  booth,  and  set  them  on  the  ground 
as  before.  The  jar  and  the  winnowing  fan  are  worshipped  with 
flowers  and  snndal,  and  they,  that  is  the  guardian  spirits  in  them, 
are  asked  to  depart.  The  priest  carries  the  fan  and  its  contents 
to  his  own  house,  and  tbe  day's  proceedings  end  with  a  feast. 
Within  sixteen  days  after  the  thread-girding,  though  it  is  sometimes 
put  off  till  the  boy  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  comes  the  tamdvortan 
or  pupil's  return.  Till  that  time  the  boy  continues  to  wear  the 
piece  of  deer's  skin  and  the  grass  waistcord.  If  before  the  return 
ceremony  comes  off,  the  grass  cord  gets  snapped,  it  ii^  taken  off  and 
carefully  kept  until  the  return  ceremony  is  performed.  On  the 
morning  of  a  lucky  day  the  boy's  head  is  shaved  except  the 
topknot,  his  body  is  anointed,  and  he  is  bathed.  The  boy's  parents 
bathe  and  dress  in  silk,  and,  along  with  the  boy  and  with  the  help 
of  the  priest,  perform  the  preliminary  ceremonies  of  Punyafiavdckan 
or  holiday  calling,  Ganpatipujan  or  Ganpati  worship,  and 
Mdtrikdpujan  or  the  worship  of  the  divine  mothers.  No  Ndndinhrdddh 
or  festive  ancestral  worship  is  performed,  neither  do  they  bring  into 
nse  the  earthen  water  jar  or  the  winnowing  fdn,  but  arrange  the 
twenty-seven  betelnuts  on  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  sacrificial  fire  ia 
kindled,  and,  while  the  priest  is  chanting  verses,  the  boy  throws  over 
the  fire  two  dry  dates,  sixteen  pimpal  Ficus  religiosa  sticks,  and 
clarified  butter.  The  boy  is  dressed  in  a  new  waistcloth,  coat,  shoulder- 
cloth,  turban,  and  shoes.  A  staff  and  an  umbrella  are  put  in  his 
hands,  as  well  as  bundles  of  half  a  pound  of  rice,  wheat  flour,  pnlse, 
salt,  chillies,  and  spices.  Thus  supplied  the  boy  asks  his  parents  for 
leave  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  river  Ganges.  He  starts,  and 
after  walking  a  few  paces  is  stopped  by  his  maternal  uncle  who 
asks  whither  and  why  he  is  going.  The  boy  answers  he  is  going  on 
a  journey  to  the  holy  Ganges.  The  uncle  persuades  him  to  gpve 
up  his  journey,  and  come  back  and  live  among  them,  and  he  will 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  boy  agrees  and  coming 
back  makes  over  the  provisions  to  the  priest,  and  the  ceremony  onda 
with  a  feaat. 

A  gprl  is  married  between  eight  and  twelve  and  a  boy  between 
twelve  and  twenty-five.  The  boy's  father  has  to  look  out  for  a 
wife  for  his  son.  When  he  has  found  a  girl,  he  calls  a  few  of  his 
and  of  the  girl's  near  kinsfolk,  and  tells  them  that  the  girl's  father 
has  promised  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son.     Bet«l  is 
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served  anJ  tlio  guests  retire.  Tlie  fiithors  give  a  diuner  aud  a  return 
dinner  aud  exchange  tiirbaus.     After  a  few  days  the  girl's  father  asks 

*  is  own  aud  the  boy's  relations  to  his  house,  as  well  as  the  family  priests 
of  both  houses  and  fixes  the  inaiTiagci  day.  A  few  days  before  the 
marrirtgo  their  near  kinsf(dlc  feast  the  boy  and  girl  by  turns  at  their 

*  iOUses.  Musicians  are  called  and  the  tertnsou  which  thoy  will  play  are 
lebtled.    Invitation  cards  are  sent  to  distant  kinsfolk  and  friends,  and, 

to  ask  close  rolcations  and  friends,  the  men  aud  wofiien  of  tlie  boy's 
house  start  with  music.     Before  starting'  thoy  ask  the  house  gods  to 
e  present  at  the  wedding  aud  to  let  tlio  lucky  matter  they  have 
in  hand  come  to  a  prosperous  end.     Thoy  go  U>  the  village  god,  aud 
from  the  god  to  relations,  friends,  and  ciistefellows.     Next  day  some 
of  the  girl's  relations  go    with   music  to  the   boy's,  aud  the  girl's 
mother  washes  the  boy's  feet,  and  the  girl's  father  wijws  tliem  dry, 
marks  his  brow  with  sandal,  and  slicks  grains  of  rice  on  tlie  sandal. 
lie  puts  a  new  turbaij  on  the  boy's  heatl  and  a  sash  over  his  shoulder, 
tucks  a  buuch   of    llowers   in  bis    turban,   and   ties  a    ehaplet  of 
flowers  round  it.     He  laj-s  curds  on  the  boy's  right  palm  which  the 
boy  sips,   puts  a  nosegay   into  the    boy's  hand,  and  retires  to  his 
liousc   with  Iiis  party.     The  boy  is  seated  on  liorseback,  and  with 
kinsfolk  and   music  goes   to  the  village  temple.     At  the  templi^e 
is   met    by  the  girl's   party,   and  the   girl's  father    rubs  his    brow 
with   sandal,   presents  him  with  a  new   turban  and  shouldercloth, 
nd  puts  a   fldVor  garland  round  his  neck   and  a  nosegay  into  his 
ands.     The  girl's  mother  approaches  the  boy,  washes  his  feet,  aud, 
after  wiping  them  dry,   gives  him  sugared  milk  to  drink,  and  the 
larties  return  to  their  houses.     This  is  called  the  boundary  worship 
r  tilicvanlipujihi.,  properly  ainiuntpnjan.     On  the  marriage  day  the 
girl's  kinswomen,  with  cooked  dishes,  go  to  the  boy's  house,  serve 
the  food  to  the  boy  and  his  kinswomen,  and  go  home.     A  square 
earthen  altar  is  raised  at  the  gii-l's  house  nine  lengtlis  of  the  girl's 
left  foot  and  about,  eight  to  nine  inches   high,  whitewashed,   and 
five  piles  of  earthen  jars  are  set  round  it.     The  boy's  kinswomen 
o  to  the  girl's  with  music  and  a  tray  containing  a  green  robe,  a 
odice,  and  glass  bangles.     They  seat  the  girl  on  a  low  wooden 
ool,  anoint  her  with  oil  and«turmeric,  dross  her  in  the  new  robe  and 
dice,    and    put   glass    bangles    round    her    wrists.       The    girl's 
women  accompanied  by  the  boy's  go  to  the  boy's  house  with  the 
St  of  the  oil  and  turmeric  and  rub  it  on  the  boy,  bathe  him,  and 
return   homo.       The  boy's   kinspeople    taking    trays    of    clothes, 
ornaments,  fruit,  rice,  and  betel  go  to  the  girl's  house,   one  of  the 
mwi    worships  Ganpati    and    Varun,  and,  seating  the   girl   before 
him  on  a  low    wooden  stool,   rubs  her  brow  with  redpowder,  ou 
the  powder  sticks  grains  of  rice,  and  presents  her  with  a  robe  and 
bodice,  which  she  puts  on  in  the  women  s  room,  comes  out,  and  takes 
her  former  seat.     The  boy's  father  decks  hor  with  ornaments  and 
fills  her  lap  with   rice,  almonds,  betel,  dry    cocoa-kernel,   dates, 
turmeric,  and  plantains,  and  returns  home.     This  is  called  vdknis' 
chaya  that  is   troth -plighting,  and  after  this  the  girl  is  supposed 
bo  half  married  to  the  boj'.     A  party  of  friends  and  relations  start 
m  the  girl's  house  with  a  richly  trapped  horso  and  followed  by  the 
girl's  aifltor  richly  dressed,  with  a  lighted  dough-lamp  in  her  hands 
a  125-17 
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Chapter  III-       yiitH  blackened  wicks.    Behind  her  walk  the  gaosts  and  servants  with 

P^ol*.  plates  filled  with  garlands  and  nosegays  and  a  jar  of  sugared  milk 

mixed  with  wheat.     At  the  boy's  the  bridegroom's  brow  is  tonched 

Cbaitsiibn.  ^jj.Jj  rodpowder,  garlands  are  thrown  round  his  neck,  a  nosegay  is 
■"**'*^"  put  in  his  hands,  and  sugared  milk  is  offered  him.     He  is  seated  on 

a  horse,  his  sister  walks  behind  him  with  a  burning  dough-lamp  in 
her  hands,  the  same  as  the  lamp  which  was  carried  by  the  girl's 
sister,  and  his  kinspeople  follow  him.  At  the  door  of  the  girl's 
booth,  some  one  from  the  girl's  house  waves  cooked  rice  and  cards 
*  round  the  boy's  head  and  throws  it  to  his  right  and  left.     He  alights 

from  the  horse  and  takes  his  seat  on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  the  booth. 
The  girl's  father  offers  him  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and,  after  ho 
has  washed  them,  he  is  presented  with  a  new  silk  waistcloth  which 
he  puts  on  and  covers  his  shoulders  with  a  shawl.  The  girl  comes 
out  of  the  house,  stands  on  a  stool  facing  the  boy,  and  near 
relations  hold  a  sheet  between  them.  The  pri^t  and  a  few  of  the 
gaests  repeat  marriage  verses,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  throw 
grains  of  red  rico  over  the  heads  of  the  boy  and  girL  When 
the  verses  are  over,  the  curtain  is  pulled  on  onn  side,  and  the  boy  and 

S'rl  change  places  and  take  their  seats  on  the  stools.  The  girl's 
Ifhor  |)Ours  on  the  boy's  open  palm  milk,  curds,  butter,  sugar, 
and  honey,  and  he  sips  them  thrice.  This  ceremony  which  is 
called  the  honey-sipping  or  madhupark  is  performed  either  before 
or  after  the  marriage.  The  priest  gives  the  boy  a  sacked  thread  and 
he  wears  it  along  with  his  old  one.  He  then  clasps  both  the  girl's 
hands  in  his  and  four  married  men  sit  round  them  with  outstretched 
hands.  The  priest  takes  a  cotton  thread,  winds  it  round  the  couple's 
thumbs  and  from  their  thumbs  winds  it  round  the  thumbs  of  the  four 
men.  In  this  way  he  makes  two  sets  of  circuits,  one  of  five  turns 
and  the  other  of  four,  and  draws  off  the  two  sets  of  thread  and 
keeps  them  by  him.  The  boy  lets  go  the  girl's  hands,  and  she 
holds  her  open  hands  over  the  boy's,  and  the  priest  keeps  a  metal 
dish  below  the  boy's  hands.  The  girl's  father  pours  water  over  the 
girl's  hands,  and  it  trickles  down  on  the  boy's  and  from  the  boy's 
into  the  dish.  He  drops  some  silver  coins  into  the  girl's  hands 
which  she  lets  pass  into  the  boy's  hands,  and  he  into  the  dish. 
Water  is  again  poured  into  the  girl's  hands  and  the  ceremony  of 
giving  away  the  girl  or  kanydddn  is  over.  The  priest  takes  the 
two  circlets  of  thread  he  kept  near  himself,  and  tying  a  piece  of 
turmeric  root  to  each  of  the  threads,  fastens  the  one  of  five  strands 
round  the  boy's  right  twist,  and  the  one  of  four  strands  to  the  girl's 
left  wrist.  This  is  called  the  wristlet  tying  or  kankanhandhan. 
The  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  toe-rings  which 
she  puts  on  her  toes,  and  a  married  woman  ties  a  necklace  of 
black  glass  beads  round  the  girl's  neck.  The  boy  and  girl  take 
their  seats  on  the  altar,  and,  with  the  priest's  help,  kindle  the 
sacrificial  fire,  feeding  it  with  pimpal  Ficus  religiosa  sticks  and 
clarified  btltter.  The  girl's  brother  stands  behind  his  sister  and 
she  throws  handf uls  of  parched  grain  into  the  fire.  In  reward  for 
standing  behind  his  sister,  her  brother  is  presented  with  a  turban 
by^  the  boy's  father,  which  he  puts  on.  The  hems  of  the  boy's  and 
gfirl's  robes  ard  knotted  together,  and  the  pair  go  into  the  house  and 
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:e  a  low  bow  before  the  house  gotla.  Thoy  then  go  into  a  room 
on  the  wall  of  which  a  mango  tree  is  drawu,  and,  below  the  tree  on 
the  ground,  are  spread  grains  of  wheat  and  on  the  wheat  sixteen 
earthen  jars  in  four  piles.  In  front  of  the  jars  is  spread  a  bodice- 
cloth,  and  on  it  are  laid  rico  grains,  dry  cocoa-kornel,  turmeric, 
almonds,  and  bctolnats,  and  the  boy  and  girl  sit  in  front  and  make 
a  low  bow.  The  girl's  mother  hands  the  boy  a  cup  of  sugared  milk 
which  he  drinks,  leaving  some  for  the  girl.  The  boy  ahd  girl  leave 
their  seats  and  go  and  sit  on  tho  altar,  and  the  hems  of  their 
garments  are  untied.  The  girl  walks  into  the  liouse  and  joins  tho 
women,  and  the  boy  sits  in  the  booth  with  tho  men.  The  day  ends 
with  a  feast.  Next  morning  the  girl  and  boy  play  together  rubbing 
each  other  with  turmeric  and  throwing  water  over  each  other.  In 
the  afternoon  the  boy's  kinsfulk  and  friends  are  dined.  On  tho 
third  morning  the  boy  and  girl  splash  one  another  with  water,  bathe, 
dress  in  silk  clothes.^ud  sit  on  tho  altar.  The  priest  comes  and  with 
his  help  the  boy  kindles  the  sacrificial  tire  and  feeds  it  with  butter 
and  darhh  grass.  The  pair  leave  their  seats  and  sit  in  tho  booth 
on  stools  the  girl  to  the  boy's  left.  In  front  of  them  two  white- 
washed red-lined  earthen  jars  are  set  on  wheat  grains  one  above  tho 
other,  the  upper  closed  with  a  shallow  plate  or  lid.  In  the  firsfor 
lower  jar  is  water,  in  the  upper  jar  rico,  and  in  the  plate,  pulse,  a 
wafer  biscuit,  and  wheat  bread,  and  over  the  whole  a  dough  lamp. 
Round  this  pile  are  arranged  four  small  earthen  jars  with  wheat 
grains  spread  underneath  them.  The  jars  are  whitewashed  and  red- 
lined  and  covered  with  wafer  biscuit*,  wheat  cakes,  and  dough 
lamps.  In  a  winnowing  fan  are  arranged  sixteen  small  dough  lamps 
set  on  biscuits  and  cakes.  In  fi'ont  of  the  boy  and  girl,  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  jars,  sit  the  girl's  parents  dressed  in  silk.  The  boy  and 
girl  lay  sandal  paste,  rice  grains,  vermilion,  turmeric,  and  betel  leaves 
with  nuts  and  a  coj)per  before  the  jars  and  light  the  dough  lamps 
including  tho  sixteen  in  the  fan.  The  girl  is  seated  onthe  boy's  knee 
and  her  father  lifting  the  winnowing  fan  in  both  hishands,holdsitover 
the  boy's  head,  and  tho  priest  hands  the  boy  a  pinch  of  sugar  which  he 

Euts  into  the  girl's  mouth.  The  girl's  father  holds  the  fan  over  the 
oy's  fathei''s  head  and  seating  the  girl  ou  his  knee,  the  boy's  father 
puts  a  pinch  of  sugar  into  her  mouth.  In  this  way  the  girl  is 
seated  ou  tho  knee  of  each  of  the  kinsfolk  both  of  the  boy  and  of 
the  girl,  and  tho  winnowing  fan  is  held  over  their  heads.  The  girl's 
father  presents  the  boy  with  a  turban  and  shouldercloth  and  the 
boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  a  green  robe  and  bodice.  The 
hems  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  robes  are  tied  together,  and  they  are 
Boated  on  a  mare  and  taken  in  procession  to  the  village  temple,  and 
from  the  temple  to  the  boy's  house.  In  a  room  at  the  boy's  a 
dongh  image  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi  is  made  and  set  on  a  water 
drinking  pot  or  tdmhya  turned  upside  down.  This  pot  is  placed  on 
a  big  metal  waterpotor  tapele,  turned  upside  down  like  the  drinking 
pot,  and  the  goddess  is  rolled  in  a  robe  whose  folds  cover  the  two 
pots.  Ornaments  are  put ,  on  the  goddess'  neck  head  and  ears, 
and  three  heaps  of  rice  are  made  in  front  of  the  goddess.  In  the 
middle  heap  the  priest  hides  a  gold  ornament,  and  seats  the  boy  and 
girl  in  front  of  the  heaps  on  two  low  wooden  stools.    'The  priest  sita 
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Br  III.        n^')'''  t^<3  ^"y>  titkcs  a  plato  full  of  rice,  writes  in  the  rice  tbe  name 

~:  to  be  given  to  the  airX,  and  asks  the  boy  to  read  it,  which  he  does 

>PW.  jjj  g  ]q^^  voice.     Tiie  giri  is  told  to  repeat  the  boy's  name,  and,  after 

TRMSN.         much  hesitation  and  persuasion,  she  agrees.     The  priest  asks  the 

ctuUti.  girl  to  find  what  is  in  the  middle  heap  of  rice  and  keep  it  as  a 

present  from  her  husband.     She  searches,  finds  the  gold  necklace, 

and  puts  it  on.     The  priest  hands  the  guests  sugar  in  token  of  tbe 

new  name  given  to  the  girl,  unties  the  boy's  and  girl's  wristlets  or 

hankaiis,  throws  a  few  grains  of  rice  over  the  earthen  jara  and  the 

marriage  gods,  aud  the  guests  retire  with  presents  of  sugar  and 

betel.     Exchange  feasts  are  given  and  after  three  or  fonr  days  spent 

at  the  boy's,  the  girl  returns  to  her  father's  and  the  marriage  rites 

are  at  an  cud. 

When  a  girl  comes  of  age,  word  is  sent  to  her  husband's  house, 
who  send  u  band  of  kinswomen,  who  take  the  girl  either  on 
foot  or  in  a  csrringo  with  music  to  her  hucband's.  If  the  girl 
happens  to  be  at  her  husband's  when  she  comes  of  age,  she  is 
scut  quietly  to  her  parents  if  their  house  is  in  the  same  village  or  to 
jsomo  neighbour's  and  brought  back  in  pomp  to  the  husband's  with 
a  jjarty  of  kinswomen  and  music.  Before  starting  for  the  husband's, 
her  parents  present  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice  which  she  puts 
on,  deck  her  head  with  a  net  or  jdii  of  flowers,  and  rub  red- 
powder  on  her  brow  and  turmeric  on  licr  face  and  arms.  A  sandal- 
wood doll  rubbed  with  red  and  turmeric  is  put  in  her  hands. 
At  her  hn.sband's  a  bamboo  frame  or  malhar  is  raised,  surrounded 
with  a  twisted  turban,  or  hung  with  glass  bangles.  The  wife  is 
seated  in  the  frame,  red  and  turmeric  powdera  are  given  her  and  the 
guests,  aud  they  retire.  For  tlirce  days  the  girl  is  considered  im- 
pure. On  the  fourth  morning  she  is  bathed  and  her  mother  presents 
her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  She  is  seated  in  the  frame  along 
with  her  husband,  aud  her  mothor-in-law^  fills  her  lap  with  rice 
fruit  and  betel,  and  her  husband  puts  a  cocoanut  into  her  lap. 
The  girl's  mother  next  fills  her  lap  with  rice  and  fruit,  and  the  wife 
and  husband  bow  before  the  house  gods,  go  to  the  village  temple, 
bow  before  Maruti,  aud  come  home.  On  the  fifth  morning,  or  on 
any  other  lucky  day  within  sixteen  dayS  from  the  coming  of  age,  the 
husband  aud  wife  are  bathed,  and,  sitting  on  two  low  wooden  stools, 
with  the  help  of  the  family  priest  worship  the  gods  Ganpati,  Varun, 
andNavagrahas  or  the  nine  planets.  A  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled  and  fed 
with  cooked  rice,  butter,  sesamum,  wheat,  and  bits  otpalas  Butea 
frondosa,  mnha  Mangifem  indica,  khair  Acacia  catechu,  agJuida 
Achyranthes  asperaj'iimbhnl  Syzigium  jambolanum,  and  ttrnbar  Ficus 
glomerata.  Ihehusbandlayscookedrice  on  aleaf  plate,  covers  it  with 
wheat  bread,  sprinkles  red  powder  over  it,  and  sets  on  the  top  of  it  a 
dough  lamp  with  a  thick  cotton  wick  soaked  in  oil  and  lighted.  A 
Rdul  brings  a  trident  which  the  husband  sticks  in  the  cooked  rice, 
lays  flowcM  and  grain  in  front  of  the  trident,  and  places  some  money 
near  it.  The  KAul  lifts  the  whole  in  his  two  hands  and  going 
outside  sets  it  at  the  roadside  and  w^lks  away  with  his  trident. 
The  husband  aud  wife  walk  after  the  Kdul,  as  far  as  the  outer 
door,  sprinklyig  water  after  him.  On  coining  back  they  wash 
their  hands  and  feet  aud  walk  into  the  hou.se.     They  are  anointed 
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nth  oil,  bathed,  dressed  in  silk  and  seated  side  by  sido  ou  low  wooden 
stools.  They  again  throw  rice  at  and  bow  before  a  betelnut  Ganpati, 
are  taken  in  procession  accompanied  by  kinspeoplo  friends  and  music 
to  the  village  temple,  bow  to  Milruti,  and  return  home.  A  feast  is  held 
at  which  the  wife  serves  butter  to  at  least  five  guests.  In  the  evening 
the  husband  and  wife  are  thrust  into  a  room  prepared  for  them  aud 
the  ceremony  is  over.  In  the  seventh  month  of  the  wife's  first 
pregnancy  a  feast  is  given  to  kinswomen  and  female  friends  and 
her  mother-in-law  presents  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice. 

Panchals  burn  their  dead.  The  dying  is  laid  on  a  blanket  strewn 
with  darbh  grass.  A  f tor  death  a  couple  of  kinsmen  or  friends  go  to  the 
marketandbringwhatiswantedfortbofuneral,  When  they  come  back 
they  busy  themselves  making  the  body  ready,  and  when  it  is  ready 
they  take  it  out  of  tlio  house,  wash  it,  aud  lay  it  on  the  bier.  The 
bier  is  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  kinsmen  and  carried  out  feet 
foremost.  The  chieU  mourner  walks  carrying  an  earthen  jar  con- 
taining burning  cowdung  cakes.  When  the  mourners  have  gone 
half  way,  the  bier  is  lowered,  a  couple  of  copper  coins  are  laid  on 
the  ground,  the  bier  is  raised,  and  carried  to  the  burning  ground.  At 
the  burning  ground  a  pile  of  cowdung  cakes  is  raised,  the  chief 
mourner  has  his  head  and  face  shaved  by  a  bai'ber,  bath.es,  and,  after 
the  body  is  laid  on  the  pile,  sets  fire  to  it.  He  next  fills  with  water 
the  jar  in  which  he  cairied  the  burning  cowdung  cakes  and  picking 
a  pebble  calka  the  a«hma  or  lifestono,  makes  a  hole  in  the  jar  and 
thrice  walks  round  the  pyre.  At  the  end  of  the  third  turn  he  dashes 
the  pot  on  the  ground  nnd  beats  hi^  mouth.  Along  with  other 
monmers  he  bathes,  aud  carrying  the  lifestone  homo  with  him, 
keeps  it  in  some  safe  place  rolled  in  cloth.  The  mourners  on 
coming  to  the  deceased's  house,  look  at  the  burning  lamp  which  has 
been  set  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  and  return 
home.  From  the  second  to  the  ninth  day,  with  the  priest,  the  cliief 
mourner  goes  to  tlw  burning  ground,  makes  three  balls  of  rice, 
offers  them  to  the  stone  of  life,  and  throws  them  into  water.  Ou 
the  third  day  in  addition  the  chief  mourner  sprinkles  curds,  milk, 
and  cow's  urine  on  the  ashes,  removes  them,  aud  throws  it  into 
water.  He  makes  a  mound*  of  sand  on  the  spot  whej*e  the  body 
was  burntd,  sots  three  small  earthen  jars  on  the  mound,  and  fills 
their  months  with  rice  balls.  Ho  lays  the  pebble  close  by  on  the 
mound,  offers  it  the  bulls,  and  then  gathers  the  balls,  throws  them 
into  water,  and  returns  home  with  the  lifestone.  They  mourn 
tho  dead  ten  days.  On  the  tenth  morning  the  chief  mourner  goes 
once  more  with  the  priest  to  tho  burning  ground,  makes  six  balls  of 
rice  and  sots  five  of  them  on  five  earthen  jars,  and  the  sixth  in  tho 
middle  of  the  mound.  Near  the  balls  he  Inys  tho  lifestone,  offers 
it  sesamum  seed  and  water,  and  leaving  tho  sixth  ball  for  the  crows, 
throws  the  five  into  water,  aud  returns  home  with  tho  pebble.  On 
the  eleventh  day  lie  kindles  the  sacrificial  fire,  drinks  thg  five  cow 
gifts,  offers  thirty-two  balls  of  rice,  bathes,  and  returns  home.  A 
dough  cow  and  calf  aie  ma<lo  and  presented  to  the  Brahman,  and, 
after  making  him  a  motiey  present,  the  cow  and  calf  are  thrown  into 
water,  mid  they  go  homo.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  chief  mourner 
sovciiil  di.'jhes  of  rico  and  vogeUiljles,  offers  them  to  I 
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of  tbo  (load,  feasts  at  least  five  men,  and  retams  home.  On  the 
thirteenth  the  mind-rite  or  shrdddh  ceremony  is  performed,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  a  caste  feast  is  held  and  the  mourning  is  over.  F&nchali 
have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time  and  are  ^irly 
off. 

Fa'tharvatS,  or  Masons,  are  returned  as  numbering  410  and 
us  foiin?*over  the  whole  district.  They  look  like  Mardth^,  speak 
Mardthi,  live  in  mud  and  stone  houses,  and  eat  fish  and  flesh  and 
drink  liquor.  Both  men  and  <romen  dress  like  Mar&thas,  and  are 
hardworking  even- tempered  and  hospitable.  They  make  stone  pillars, 
handraills,  grindstones,  rolling-pins,  and  images  of  gods,  and  also 
work  as  stone  masons  and  carriers.  They  worship  the  nsual  Hindn 
gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  Their 
priests  are  the  ordinary  Maratha  Brdhmans,  and  their  cnstoms  are  the 
s.ame  as  those  of  Marithds.  They  marry  their  widows  and  burn  thedr 
dead.  They  have  a  caste  council,  send  their  boys  to  *Bchool,  and 
are  a  steady  class. 

Fatvekars,  or  Tassel  Makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  seven 
atfd  as  found  in  the  town  of  Sholdpur.  They  look  speak  and  dress 
like  Marilthiis,  and  like  thorn  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor. 
They  are  a  hardworking  orderly  people,  and  make  silk  threads  far 
necklaces,  and  other  head,  hand,  and  waist  ornamentc.  They  string 
and  fix  gems  or  beads  on  silk  or  cotton  threads,  and  make  fringes 
tassels  and  netted  work.  J'hey  make  silk  and  cotton  waistoords 
called  katdoni^  or  kargotda  to  which  high  caste  boys  a  short  time  after 
their  thread  ceremony  and  all  Mar&thds  fasten  the  loincloth  or  langoti 
They  work  from  sunrise  to  snusot,  and  their  daily  wages  represent 
a  daily  profit  of  4id.  to  Cd.  (3-4  a«.)  Their  work  is  constant. 
The  craft  is  hereditary  and  the  women  do  not  help  them.  Their 
boys  begin  to  work  at  twelve  and  are  skilled  workers  by  sixteea 
They  also  work  as  day  labourers  and  some  of  them  are  musicians. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Ranga'ris,  or  Dyers,  are  returned  as  numbering  891  and 
as  foiind  in  towns  and  large  .villages.  They  say  they 
wero  originally  Kshatris,  and  that  their  ancestors  who  were  twin 
brothers,  on  being  pursued  by  Parashurdm,  hid  in  a  temple 
belonging  to  the  goddess  Ambi'ibdi  and  sought  the  goddess' 
protection.  The  goddess  gave  one  brother  a  piece  of  thread  and 
a  needle,  and  the  other  a  paint  whicli  she  spat  at  him  and  told  the 
one  to  sew  and  the  other  to  dye.  Meanwhile  Parashurdm  begged 
the  goddess  to  make  over  to  him  the  two  Kshatris,  but  she  denied 
all  knowledge  of  them,  and  Parashurdm  had  to  go  back  disappointed. 
Prom  that  time  the  sewer  became  a  Shimpi  and  the  dyer  a  Bangdri. 
Their  surnames  are  Bagre,  Kunthc,  Nikte,  Rdshaukar,  and  Sarvade, 
who  eat  together  but  do  not  marry  with  people  who  have  the  same 
surname.'  Among  their  family  stocks  or  gotrna  are  Gangav  Bishi 
and  Yasishth.  They  look  speak  and  dress  like  Mar&thds.  ARangfiri*a 
house  can  bo  known  by  the  high  four^egged  stool  or  jluinji  which, 
is  generally^  kept  on  the  veranda  and  also  from  dyed  turbans 
and  robes  bung  to  dry  on  ropes  or  poles.     They  say  they  prepare 
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-thirty-six  colours.  The  uames  of  some  of  the  colours  are,  Motiya 
jr  pearl  white,  dhdshdi  or  reddish,  jyydji  or  light  pink,  baingani  or 
"jrinjal  purple,  hil  or  red,  pivla  or  yellow,  hirva  or  green,  asmdni  or 
blue,  and  guliihi  or  rose.  They  do  not  dye  black  and  look  down  on  and 
refuse  to  touch  any  one  who  dyes  black.  The  pots  which  they  use  in 
making  dyes  are  milkala.  circular  copper  water  vessel,  haguna  a  metal 
vessel  for  boiling  colour,  and  jhanji  a  square  high  legged  wooden 
stand  with  thick  cloth  tied  on  the  top  in  which  colour  is  poured, 
and  through  which  it  drops  into  a  vessel.  If  the  Rangari  is  poor 
these  vessels  are  of  earth.  Earth  vessels  cost  8i<.  to  10«.  (Rs.  4-5) 
and  metal  vessels  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25-30).  If  they  are  told  to 
give  a  turban  a  4*.  (Rs.  2)  dye  they  give  it  a  three  shilling  colour 
and  keep  1«.  (8  an.)  as  prolit.  They  buy  the  colours  from  Komti 
traders  and  make  16*.  to  £1  (Rs.  8-10)  a  month.  The  women 
and  children  help  the  men.  They  have  no  capital  and  have  to 
borrow  at  374  per  .cent  a  year  (J  anna  the  rupee  a  month). 
Some  of  them  sew,  and  others  serve  as  day-labourers.  A  boy 
becomes  a  skilled  worker  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  if  ho  is 
dull  at  twenty-five.  They  have  house  images  of  Ambdbdi, 
DAvud  Malik,  Ganpati,  Khandoba,  and  Maliddov,  and  their  prieai« 
are  ordinary  Maritha  Brahmans.  They  keep  the  usnid  Hindu 
.lasts  and  feasts.  Their  women  are  not  held  impure  after  child- 
birth. They  worship  the  goddess  SatvAi  on  the  fifth,  and,  if  the 
is  a  girf,  name  her  on  the  twelfth,  and  if  a  boy  on  the 
thirteenth.  They  offer  a  sheep  to  the  goddess  Satv^i  on  the  fifth 
other  convenient  day  and  feast  the  ca^e.  They  marry  their  girls 
t)etween  five  and  ten  and  their  boys  between  five  and  twenty.  If  a 
girl  remains  unmarried  till  after  she  comes  of  age  her  whole  family 
is  put  out  of  caste.  They  either  burn  or  bury  the  dead.  They 
nourn  ten  days,  and  the  chief  mourner  gets  his  moustache  shaved 
'^©ither  on  the  tenth  or  on  the  twelfth  day  after  a  death.  They  give 
a  feast  to  their  caetefellowa  on  the  thirteenth.  They  have  a  caato 
}uacil  or  panch  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  caste 
Breaches  of  caste  rules  are  punished  by  fines  varying  from 
(.  to  £1  (R«.  2-10)  which  are  generally  spent  on  a  feast  or  in  buying 
bIs  for  caste  feasts.  They^ond  their  boys  to  school  and  some  of 
castepeople  can  read  their  sacred  books  fluently  and  explain 
They  are  a  falling  people.  They  suffered  much  from  the 
>76  famine,  and  to  save  money  the  people  long  wore  undyed  or 
rcry  lightly  dyed  clothes. 

Ba'uIs,  or   Tape  Makers,   aro  returned  as   numbering  529  and 

I  toond  scattered  over  the  whole  district.     They  say  the    founders 

■  'Soir  caste  were  Adindth  and  Machhendrandth.     They    look  like 

ithAs  and  Gosdvis,  some  keeping  the  top-knot  and  wearing  the 

'like  Mardthaa,  while  ot"hers  wear  long  matted  hair,  whiskers, 

I  beards,  and  rub  themselves  with  ashes.    It  is  sometimes  difficult 

a  Rdul  from  aOosdvi.     Their  surnames  are  Abdulo,  Ghavhdn, 

tvdd.  Jddhav,  Kavdd,  Naikjavlo,  Povar,  and   Sdluuko.     All  of 

cat  together,  but  the  Abdules  and  Jddhavs  do  not  marry 

the  rest.     When  they  do  not  cover  themselves  with  ashes,  wear 

iir  long  and  matted  and  the  beard  and  whiskers,  they  look  like 

tbAs ;  otberwiso  thoy  do  not  differ  from  Gosdvis,     They  speak 
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Mar^thi  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  also  Bindastdni,  when  they 
are  in  high  Bpirits.  Their  houses  are  like  Marfitha  honses  and  contain 
metal  and  earth  vessels,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  ponies.  Except 
those  who  turn  ascetics  or  Jogis,  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink 
liquor.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Martlth^,  the  women 
wearing  glass  and  silver  bangles  and  the  men  sometimes  dressing 
in  an  ochre-coloured  shouldercloth  or  a  headscarf.  They  are 
clean  neat  hardworking  and  orderly.  They  weave  strips  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  and  kdckds  or  girdles,  nddds  or  tape,  pn4shi»  or 
wallets,  pishvin  or  pui-ses,  potia  or  coarse  cloth  bags.  They  weave 
both  at  their  houses  and  as  they  move  from  door  to  door.  They  till, 
beg,  and  play  music,  have  a  datir  or  drum  and  dance  like  the 
Gondhlis.  They  are  Shaivs  of  the  Gorakh  panth  or  sect,  and  their 
fasts  and  feasts  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mar&thds.  They  worship 
Bahiroba,  Devi,  Khandoba,  the  bottom  or  patar  of  a  dried  gourd, 
the  trishul  or  trident,  the  dried  gourd  or  tumbticab  at  the  head,  or  the 
begging  bowl,  and  the  nJiankh  or  conch-shelL  They  worship  the 
goddess  Satvdi  on  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  hold  the  mother 
impure  for  ten  days,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.  The  boy's 
hair  is  clipped  on  his  maternal  uncle's  lap  when  he  is  ten  months  to 
two  years  old.  When  the  child  is  three  years  old  he  begins  to  wear 
a  top-knot.  They  carry  a  whistle  or  shriugi  hung  to  a  woollen 
string  or  saili,  wear  ear  ornaments  called  mudr(i«,  and  a  necklace  of 
manshankh  or  ritdrdksh  beads.  Their  bethrotals  an^heir  guardians 
or  devaks  are  the  same  as  among  Marath^,  and  except  that  the  Gorav 
repeats  the  words  dluin  prc^erly  dhydn  that  is  attention  in  the  boy's 
ears  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  their  ceremonies  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Mardthas.  They  allow  widow  marriage,  and  bury  the  dead 
carrying  the  body  slang  from  a  pole.  The  body  is  dressed  in  ochre- 
coloured  clothes,  and  in  front  of  the  body  one  of  them  goes  blowing 
a  conch-shell  or  alumkft.  They  repeat  the  word  Gorakh  while  carrying 
the  body,  and  their  women  accompany  the  mec  to  the  grave.  After 
the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  the  chief  mourner  pours  a  little  water 
into  its  mouth  and  the  grave  is  filled.  They  feast  the  caste  on  the 
thirteenth  day  after  a  death.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  their 
social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  mass  meeting  of  the  castemen. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  well-to-do. 

Saltangars,  or  Tanners,  are  returned  as  numbering  eighty- 
two  aiid!as  found  only  in  Karmila.  They  are  a  wandering  tribe  of 
M^rwdris,  and  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  district  from  MArwir 
some  centaries  ago.  They  are  generally  goodlooking,  fair,  and 
robust,  and  the  men  wear  the  moustache  and  a  few  the  beard.  They 
speak  a  mixture  of  Hindi  and  Mdrwdri  and  live  in  mud  and  stone 
houses  one  storey  high  with  either  flat  or  tiled  roofs,  and  keep  cows 
buffaloes  and  sheep.  They  eat  fish  and'flesh  and  drink  liquor,  and 
their  staple  food  is  vari,  bajri,  wheat,  and  split  pulse.  They  toe 
noted  for  the  large  quantities  of  oil  they  use.  They  are  generally 
neat  and  tidy  in  their  dress  the  men  wearing  waistcloths,  coats,  and 
tarbans,  and  the  women  the  robe  and  bodice.  They  are  hardworking 
and  hospitable,  but  intemperate,  and  drink  to  excess  when  an 
opportunity  offers.  The  men  tan  hides  and  skins,  deal  in  cattle, 
and  go  about  selling  them  in  market  villages.    The  women  and 
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ildren  work  in  the  fields.  Their  god  is  Baldji  or  Vyankoba,  and 
they  keep  the  eleventh  of  each  fortnight  nsa  fast  day.  They  mourn 
ten  days  and  allow  widow  marriage. 

SalJB,  or  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  8950  and  as 
found  all  over  the  district,  but  especially  in  towns  and  large  villages. 
They  are  dark  und  tail,  the  men  wearing  the  top-knot  and 
moustache  and  rubbing  the  brow  -with  sandal.  They  speak  Marathi, 
live  in  mud  houses,  the  entrance  room  being  used  as  a  work- 
ifihop  generally  with  one  or  two  handlooins.  The  second  room 
Hmb  a  store  of  cotton  goods  and  tools,  wooden  stools  and  benches 
^>r  the  use  of  customers,  and  shelves  and  cupboards  where  they 
store  and  keep  their  goods.  They  are  a  poor  people,  and  suffer  from 
the  competition  of  European  goods.  They  are  hardworking,  even- 
tempered,  courteous,  and  hospitable,  and  weave  turbans,  quilts  or 
pdsodid,  and  waistclotlis  ;  a  few  are  moneylenders  and  the  rest  day- 
labourers.  They  eatliesh  and  drink  liquor,  but  their  staple  food  is 
judri,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  do  not  allow  widow  marriage. 
Their  family  gods  are  Ambdbdi,  Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and  Mah&dev, 
and  their  priests  arc  ordinary  Maratha  Brahmaus.  They  have  a 
caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemetr. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  aad  as  a  class  are  rather 
badly  off. 

Sangars,  oi*  Wool  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  1357  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Sangars 
proper,  Dhangar  Sangai-s,  and  MhAr  Sanpars.  The  surnames  of  the 
Sangars  are  Dhoble,  GonjAre,  KArande,  Palshande.  'and  Raul,  who 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  cannot  tell  when  or 
whence  they  came  into  the  district,  neither  can  they  give  an  account 
of  their  origin.  They  look  like  Mardthtls  and  speak  MardthL 
Their  houses  are  like  those  of  Marathas,  having  an  open  space  in 
front  in  which  pegs  a]}out  a  foot  long  are  fixed.  They  eat  fish  and 
flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  never  use  liquor  at  their  feasts, even 
at  flesh  fciasts.  They  dress  like  Manithas  and  the  women  do 
not  pass  the  end  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.  They  weave 
and  sell  blankets  and  serve*  as  day-labourers.  They  work  from 
sanrise  to  sunset,  and  their  boys  become  skilful  workers  before 
they  are  sixteen.  They  buy  wool  from  Dhangars  and  a  family 
makes  about  6d.  (4  as.)  a  day.  Their  women  and  children  help  in 
their  work,  and  they  sell  blankets  at  9(?.  to  2«.  (Re.  ^-1)  each. 
Their  work  is  constant.  They  work  to  order,  receiving  money  in 
advance.  Their  house  gods  are  like  those  of  Marathds  and  their 
jQesta  are  both  Brahmans  and  Jangams  to  whom  they  pay  groat 
^■pect.  They  have  betrothals  and  their  marriages  cost  them  £2 
NWE5  (Rs.  20  -  .50).  They  have  no  rule  that  girls  must  be  married 
before  they  come  of  age.  Both  Janganm  and  Bnlhmans  conduct 
■fefiir  marriages  and  one  after  the  other  repeat  marriage  verses.  At 
^fcend  rico  grains  are  thrown  over  the  boy  and  girl  and' they  are 
hnsband  and  wife.     A  girl  sits  by  herself  for  three  days  during  her 

«onthly  sickness,  and  the  mother  is  impure  for  seven  days  after 
l^d birth.      They  worship  the    goddess  Satvai  on  the  fifth  and 
relfth,  name  the  child  on  the  thirteenth,  and  mourn  tfi«  dead  three 
n  125—18 
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days.  On  the  tbird  day  the  mourners  bathe  and  sip  water  in  which 
a  Jangam's  toe  has  been  waslied  and  become  pure.     Aa  a  nile  tfarf 
bury  the  dead,  but  a  lying-in  woman  who  dies  within  fifteen  days  oti 
childbirth  is   burnt.     In  all  cases  a  Jangam  walks  befora  the 
ringing  a  bell.     They  have  a  caste  council,  a  few  send  their  boys  ti 
school,  and  they  arc  a  steady  class. 

Sona'rB.  or  Goldsmiths,  are  returned  as  nnmbering  5092  and 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Panchdl  Sonin 
and  Lild  Sonars,  and  Disiputras  or  bastards,  born  of  P4nch>il  and  L^i 
Son&rs,  who  do  not  eat  together  or  intermarry.  The  surnames  of  t 
Pinchils  are  DAhile,  JojAri,  Kultho,  Dolge,  Misal,  Shdbale,  Til 
and  Udvant,  and  the  Panchal's  family  stocks  are  Abuv^dn,  Pi 
Ssnag,  and  Suparn.  They  look  like  local  BrAhmanS.  The  mi 
wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  and  rub  sandal  on  their  bro' 
The  men  and  still  more  the  women  speak  incorrect  Marathi.  T' 
live  in  substantial  buildings  and  have  metal  %nd  earth  veasels 
some  have  cattle.  Panchnls  are  vegetarians  and  L^ds  and  Ddsipnti 
eat  iish  or  flesh  and  drink  licpior.  Panchdls  dress  like  Brd,hmaTi 
and  Liids  and  Dd.siputras  like  Marathd^,  and  their  women,  liki 
Har&tha  women,  do  not  pass  the  ekirt  of  the  robe  back  between  l 
feet.  They  are  hardworking,  frugal,  polite,  and  hospitable,  bi 
dirty,  cunning,  and  dishonest.  They  make  gold  and  silrt 
omiiments,  and  set  precious  stones.  Some  of  them.arelandholdei 
and  others  are  in  Goverameut  service.  They  are  skilled  worknie: 
but  generally  work  to  ordey  as  they  have  no  capital.  A  few  ban 
shops  in  which  they  sell  readymade  ornaments.  Their  women  bdi 
children  help  the  men  in  their  calling.  Boys  begin  to  work  froi 
eight  or  nine,  and  at  fifteen  or  twenty  have  learned  enough  to 
16«.  to  30*.  (Rs.  8-15)  a  month.  They  work  from  six  or  sev' 
in  the  morning  to  twelve,  and  again  from  two  or  three  to  lam; 
light.  They  are  fairly  off.  They  get  a  fair  amount  of  work  and 
they  are  a  comparatively  small  community  their  earnings  are  enougl 
to  keep  them  in  fair  comfort.  Their  position  in  the  local  caste  1 
is  below  Vaishyas,  but  they  claim  a  place  next  to  Brahmaus  and 
some  even  rank  themselves  above  D(;^hnsth  Konkanasth  and  othi 
Deccan  Brahmans  ;  KshaLriyas  and  Vaishyas  hold  aloof  from  thei 
only  Shudras  eat  from  their  hands.  Of  late  their  efforts  to  imital 
Brahmans  have  increased. 

Panchdl  Soniirs  have  priests  of  their  own  caste,  the  others  employ 
the  ordinary  village  Briihoians.     Their  favourite  deities  are  Bbavdni, 
Ganpati,  MahAdev,  and  Vyankatesh.     They   have  images  of   their 
gods  in   their   houses.      'I'hey   believo   in    sorcery   witchcraft 
soothsaying,  and  in  times  of  difficulty  and  illness  consult   medio 
and  exorcists,     I'hey  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi   on    the  fifth   daj 
after  childbirth  and  name  their  children  on  the  thirteenth,     Exce 
the  Pdnchals,  Sonars  do  not  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  fhrei 
Their  gunrdian  or  devak  is  the  eavana  or  pincers  and  the  panchpdl 
or  the   five-tree   leaves.     They    marry   their  children  stuudiug 
low  wooden  stools  and  holding  cncoanuts  in  their  hands.     They  bu 
the  dead,  and,  except  the  PAnchals  who  do  not  bathe  the  body,  th< 
pour  warm  water  over  the  corpse  before  laying   it   on   the   bi 
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'(Lnch&ls  forbid  and  Ldds  and  D^iputras  allow  widow   marria!^e. 
All  have  caste  councils,  and  the  Panchdla  give  their  priest  the  fines 
"*  iflicted  for  breaches  of  caste  rules.     TUej  send  their  boys  to  school 
id  are  a  steady  class. 

Suta'rs,  or  Carpenters,  are  returned  as  numbering  4824  and  as 
)und  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Arya  Rshatri 
Sutdrs,  Brahman  SutJlrs,  Mhar  Sutara,  MangSutdrs,  Mardtha  Sutdrs, 
?anchil  Sutars,  Shiv  Brahma  Sutdrs,  and  Vidur  or  Kadu  that  is 
Bastard  Sutdrs. 

Most  Sholdpur  Sutdrs  are  Vidur  or  Kadu  and  Shiv  Brahma 
Sutdrs.  Kadd  Sotabs  say  that  other  people  c^ill  them  Ddsiputra 
Sutdrs,  Akarmdso  Sutdrs,  Sinde  Sutdrs  or  Vidur  Sutars,  all  words 
meaning  bastards  or  of  illegitimate  birth.  They  call  themselves 
Maratha  Sutdrs  or  simply  Mardthds,  and  eat  and  sometimes  marry 
with  cultivating  Mardthds.  They  say  timt  the  origin  of  the  caste 
was  a  young  goodlooking  Maratha  widow  who  had  an  only  son, 
lived  with  a  Sutdr  widower,  and  got  the  boy  married  to  a  bastard 
Mardtha  girl.  Their  surnames  are  Chavhdn,  Jddhav,  Mise,  and 
Povdr ;  one  of  their  family  stocks  is  Kdshyap.  They  are  like 
Mardthds  in  all  respects.  They  are  carpenters,  husbandmes, 
labourers,  and  messengers.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Marathas  ;  they  have  a  caste  council ;  they  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  a  steacfy  people. 

Shiv   Brahma    SutAbs   belong  to  the  Abhavany   and    Mannjay 

family  stocks   or  (lotraa  and  their  surnames  are  Bdmne,  Kdsliikar, 

and    Morajkar.     They     are   said   to    belong   to   Sdnkhli     Dicholi 

abont    fifty    miles    from    Goa,     and    say     that    their     ancestors 

came  to  Sholdpur  two  or  throe  hundred  years  ago  to   avoid  the 

tyranny   of   the   Portuguese.     They  have  still  relations   near   Goa 

and  they  still  go  there   to  get  their  children  married.     They  are 

tall,   dark,  and  thin,.and  look   more   like  Shudras  than  Brdhmans. 

~Pho   men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache  but  no  beard.     Their 

lomo  tongue  is  the  dialect  of  Mardthi  known  as  Konkani.*      Their 

houses    are    clean    and    neat,    and    they   have    metal    and    earth 

cooking  vessels.     They  oat  Hsh  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  hares, 

and  wild  hog,  but  not  fowls,   and,  though  they  think  it  degrading, 

drink    liquor.       Their   staple    food    is    jvdri,     pulse,     vegetables, 

and    fish   or    flesh    when  they    can    afford   it.     Both    men   and 

women    dress    like    Brdhmans,    the     men    in   a   waistcloth,    coat, 

waistcoat,  turban,  and  shoes ;    and  the  women  in  the  full  Mardtha 

robe   and   bodice,   psissing  the    end   of   the   robe    back    between 

the  feet.     The  men  wear  a  largo  gold  ring  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

I     right  ear  like  Konkan  or  Deccan  Mardthds.     They  are  clean,  neat, 

^■ftrdworking,  thrifty,   and   orderly.     They  are  good  workers  easily 

^Bained   to  handle   European  tools,  and   make  tables,  chairs,  cots, 

^Bhests  of  drawers,  book-cases,  sideboards,  boxes,  and  rulers.     They 

^%et  their  materials  from  Bombay  and  always  work  to  order.     Their 
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work  is  constaut,  aad  their  women  give  them  no  help.  They  work 
from  six  or  half-past  sis  to  twelve,  and  again  from  two  to  lamp- 
light.  Their  boys  begin  to  help  at  twelve  or  fifteen  and  are 
skilled  workers  at  eighteen.  As  unskilled  workers  boys  are  paid 
4«.  to  8«.  (Rs.  2  -  4)  a  month,  and  as  skilled  workers  16«.  (Rs.  8). 
The  wages  of  an  adult  workman  vary  from  £1  4c.  to  £1  I0«.  (Rs.  12-15), 
and  a  skilled  worker  earns  as  much  as  £2  to  £2  10«.  (Rs.  20-25)  and 
some  who  know  to  read  and  keep  accounts  earn  as  mnch  as  £5 
(Rs.  50).  They  have  no  capital  and  borrow  at  twelve  to  eighteen 
per  cent  (R^.  1  to  1  ^)  ii  month,  or,  if  they  pledge  orcaments,  at 
six  per  cent  (8  as.  a  month).  As  village  carpenters  they  are  usually 
paid  in  grain  for  making  and  mending  field  tools  and  in  cash  for 
bouse  carpentry.  Their  chief  deities  are  Kilamma  and  Mah^der 
and  they  keep  house  images  of  their  gods.  Their  priests  are 
Deshasth  Brahmans,  and  they  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  ten  and  their  boys 
between  fifteen  and  twenty.  A  marriage  costs  the  girl's  father 
about  £2  10«.  (Rs.  25)  and  the  boy's  father  about  £10  (Rs.  100). 
They  have  to  borrow  to  meet  their  marriage  expenses.  They  bum 
t]fg\r  dead,  forbid  widow  marriage,  and  practise  polygamy.  Their 
social  disputes  are  settled  at  cnste  meetings,  they  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Shimpis,  or  Tailors,  are  returned  as  numbering  6247  and  a> 
found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Jain  Shimpis, 
Ndmdev  Shimpis  and  Eangdri  Shimpis,  of  whom  Rangdris  eat  from 
Jains  and  Ndmdevs,  Jaina  neither  eat  from  Ndindevs  nor  Rangaris, 
and  Namdevs  eat  from  Jains  but  not  from  Rangaris.  They  are  a 
Mar<lthi-speaking  people,  and  live  in  mud  and  brick  one-storeyed 
houses  with  tiled  or  flat  roofs,  and  keep  the  front  veranda  as  a  work- 
shop where  men  women  and  children  sit  sewing  the  wliole  day  till 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  The  Jains  avoid  flesh  and  liquor;  the 
NAmdevs  and  Rangdris  eat  flesh  and  drink  liqtior.  They  dress  like 
cultivating  Mard,thas,  and,  especially  the  women,  are  clean,  neat, 
orderly,  and  hardworking.  They  sew  and  trade  in  cloth  and  their 
women  and  children  help  in  their  work.  Their  customs  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Mardthds,  and  they  allow  widow  marriage.  Their  house 
deities  aro  Ambdbdi,  Bahiroba,  Khandoba,  and  Vithoba,  and  their 
priests  are  village  Brahmans.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  caste 
meetings.  Though  sewing  machines  have  greatly  reduced  the 
demand  for  their  work  they  are  a  steady  class,  commanding  a  fair 
income.     They  seldom  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Ta'mbatS,  or  Coppersmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  314  and 
as  found  afl  over  the  district.  They  say  they  came  into  the  district 
about  forty  years  ago  from  the  Konkan  in  search  of  work.  They 
have  no  subdivisions.  The  names  of  their  family  stocks  are 
Bhdradvdi,  Bhargav,  and  Kdshyap,  and  their  surnames  are  Bode, 
Dhamdhare,  Gondle,  Hajdre  Kadu,  Pimple,  Samle,  and  Yadke ; 
families  bearing  the  same  gotra  or  family  stock  eat  together  but  do 
not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common" use  among  men  are  Govind, 
Lakshman,  Pdndurang,  and  Rdma;  and  among  women  Chandra, 
Gita,  GodAvriJ  and  Shita.     They  are  dark,  middle-sized,  and  hardy. 
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nd  apeak  Marathi  both  at  Lome  aud  abroad.  Tlioy  live  in  miadlo- 
93  houses,  one  storey  high,  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  and  fiat 
fs.  Their  furniture  includes  carpets,  bedding,  quilts,  boxes,  cots, 
etal  and  clay  vessels,  and  cradles.  They  kcep'  servants  who  do 
house  work  and  help  them  in  their  shops,  and  their  pet  animals  are 
cows,  bullocks,  and  parrots.  They  are  not  great  eaters  neither  do 
they  use  a  variety  of  dishes.  Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse, 
vegetables,  and  occasionally  fish  and  flesh.  They  drink  liquor  smoke 
tobacco  and  both  smoke  and  drink  hemp.  They  bathe  before 
eating,  wear  silk  or  woollen  waistcloths  at  dinner,  aud  worshij) 
their  house  gods.  ITie  men  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and 
whiskers  but  not  the  beard,  and  rub  sandal  on  their  brows.  The 
women  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot  behind,  rub  redpowder  on  the  brow, 
use  false  hair,  and  deck  their  hair  with  flowers.  Both  men  aud 
women  dress  like  Maratha  Brahmans,  the  men  in  a  wnistcloth, 
waistcoat,  coat,  showldercloth,  scarf  or  turban,  and  shoes ;  aud  the 
women  in  the  backed  and  short  sleeved  bodice,  aud  in  the  full  robe 
whose  skirt  they  pass  back  between  the  feet.  They  are  not  neat  or 
clean  in  their  habits,  but  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  orderly,  sober, 
and  hospitable.  They  make  vessels  of  copper  brass  and  tin  gyd 
tin  cooking;  vessels.  They  say  the  competition  of  European  copper 
and  brass  sheets  has  taken  from  them  much  of  their  former  trade 
and  income.  ^Still  they  are  fairly  comfortable,  they  say  bocauso 
"  ey  own  land  as  well  as  work  in  brass  and  copper.  They 
claim  to  be  Brahmans,  and  avoid  fle.sh  and  liquor.  The  TAmbata 
are  a  religious  class,  worshipping  ftie  usual  Ilindu  deities  and 
keeping  the  regular  fasts  and  festivals.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth 
Br&hmans  who  officiate  at  their  houses.  They  -go  on  pilgrimage  to 
BenAres,  Jejuri,  Pandharpur,  and  Tuljapnr.  Their  family  deities 
are  Narsoba  of  Narsingpur,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  Bhuvani  of 
Tuljjipur,  and  Amj^i,  Aliuijai,  and  Satvdi  in  the  Konkan.  They 
l)elieve  iu  sorcery  >titchcraft  and  soothsaying,  and  consult  oracles 
nd  numbers.  A  girl  goes  to  her  parents  for  her  first  confinement, 
hen  the  child  is  born,  the  midwife  cuts  its  navel  cord  and  the 
ibild  is  laid  beside  its  mother.  For  four  days  the  child  is  fed 
n  castor-oil  and  honey  and  the  mother  on  cooked  rice  and  butter, 
n  the  fifth  day,  a  metal  plate  stamped  with  the  imago  of  Satvai 
brought  from  a  goldsmith  and  in  the  evening  a  fresli  lump  of 
wdung  is  set  on  the  ground  near  the  mother's  cot  and  on  it  arc 
read  the  leaves  of  five  kinds  of  trees  or  pdneh  pdlvis  that  is  the 
eaves  of  mango,  the  rut  Calotropis  gigantea,  the  jdmbhul  Syzifirium 
jambolanum,  the  kalamb  Nauclea  cadamba,  and  the  uinhar  Ficus 
glomerata.  Over  the  leaves  the  metal  plate  of  Satvai  is  placed.  A 
bghted  brass  lamp  ia  laid  close  by,  and  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and 
pen  and  ink,  and  the  midwife  worships  the  whole  and  off' rs  them 
cooked  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  wheat  flour.  The  house  people  and 
other  women  relations  and  friends  watch  all  night,  passing  the  time 
in  j'inging  songs,  playing  games,  and  trying  one  another's  skill  at 
riddles.  Nest  day  nothing  is«lone  till  the  evening  when  the  fifth  day 
remonic's  ure  repeated  except  the  night  watch.  On  the  morning 
i  the  eighth,  except  the  image  of  SatvAi,  the  whole.of  the  objects 
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»r  III.  worsbipped  on  the  fifth  are  carried  away  by  th.e  midwife,  who  keeps 
for  herself  such  ai-ticleu  as  she  ueeds  sod  throws  the  rest  in  water. 
The  mother's  family  is  considered  impure  for  ten  days  and  on  the 
eleventh   the  house  is  cowdunged,  clothes  are  washed,  the  "men 

"*"'*•  change    their     sacred     threads,    drink    the    five    cow    gifts    or 

panchgavija,  say  prayers  or  sandhya,  and  worship  the  house  goda 
On  the  twelfth  morning  the  mother  lays  five  pebbles  by  the 
roadside  in  front  of  the  house  and  worships  them,  throws 
,  red  and  yellow  powder  over   them,  bums  incense   and  camphor 

before  them,  and  offers  them  cooked  food  and  betel.  A  feast 
is  held  to  which  only  near  kinswomen  are  asked.  In  the  evening 
the  child  is  named  with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  the  image  of 
Satv^i  is  tied  round  its  neck  with  a  silk  thread.  They  clip  the 
child's  hair,  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  between  one  and  three 
years  of  age.  The  child  is  seated  on  the  left  knee  of  its  maternal 
uncle  who  clips  a  lock  of  its  hair  and  the  rest  Js  cut  by  the  family 
barber.  They  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread  between  five  and 
eleven  and  marry  thoir  girls  between  eight  and  twelve  and  their 
boys  between  twelve  and  twenty-five.  Their  thread-girding  and 
m%mago  ceremonies  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  Mar&tha 
Branmans.  A  girl  is  considered  impure  for  fifteen  days  after 
coming  of  age,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  is  bathed 
and  becomes  pure.  In  the  afternoon  the  husband  and  wife,  helped 
by  the  family  priest,  light  the  sacrificial  fire  and  feed  il  with  cooked 
rice.  The  rest  is  laid  on  a  leaf  plate,  sprinkled  with  redpowder, 
and  a  dough  lamp  is  kept  on  \he  top  of  it.  The  husband  carries  the 
plate  outside  of  the  house  and  it  is  laid  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  wife  follows  sprinkling  water  after  him.  The  plate  is 
left  at  a  street  corner,  and,  after  washing  their  hands  and  feet,  the 
husband  and  wife  walk  in,  and  take  their  seats  before  the  sacred 
fire.  They  arc  presented  with  clothes  the  husband  with  turbans 
and  waistcloths  and  the  wife  with  robes  and  bodices.  A  feast  ends 
the  day.  They  burn  their  dead,  hold  caste  councils,  send  their 
boys  to  school  for  a  short  time,  and  are  well-to-do. 

Ta^obolig^or  Betel-Sellers,  are  returned  as  numbering  oigbt,and 
as  found  in  the  town  of  Sholdpur.  In  appearance,  speech,  honse,  food, 
and  dress  they  do  not  differ  from  cultivating  Manithia.  They  grow 
betel  leaves,  and  sell  them  retail  and  their  women  help  in  their 
calling.  They  are  shopkeepers,  selling  bctelnut,  catechu,  and  lime 
which  people  chew  along  with  the  betel  leaves.  They  open  their  sbops 
at  six  in  the  morning  and  shut  them  about  eight  at  night.  Their 
boys  help  from  twelve  or  fifteen.  They  sell  the  leaves  from  twenty 
to  thirty-two  for  |d.  or  J  a.  and  make  8d.  to  4Jd.  (2-3  08.)  a  day, 
and,  as  they  can  hardly  live  on  this,  they  cultivate  and  serve  as 
labourers.  When  asked  they  say  they  are  Kunbis  rather  than 
Tdmbolis.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  godesses  and  keep 
the  regulai*  fasts  and  festivals.  They  allow  and  practise  child  and 
widow  marriage  and  polygamy,  and  their  customs  social  and 
religious  are  the  same  as  Maratha  custolns.  They  burn  their  dead 
and  mourn  ten  days.  They  have  a  caste  council.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  at  present  are  poor. 
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Telia,  or  OiUPressers,  are  returned  as  numbering  6750  and  aa 
found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Ldds,  Licgdaa 
or  Ling^yats,  Mirjis,  Pardeshis,  and  Tnlj/lpuris,  who  neither  eat 
together  nor  intermarry.  The  Tuljjipuris  look  like  MarathAs  and 
their  home  tongue  ia  Mardthi.  Their  huusses  are  like  those  of  ordinary 
middle  class  Hindus,  with  a  front  verandah  which  serves  as  a 
shop.  They  have  a  bullock  or  two  and  sometimes  a  servant  They 
Jo  not  eat  fish  or  flesh.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like 
[ar&th^s,  the  women  without  drawing  the  end  of  the  robe 
jack  between  the  feet.  They  are  proverbially  dirty  but  hard- 
working and  thrifty.  They  press  sesamum  seed,  kanlai  seed, 
and  groundnuts,  and  their  women  and  children  help  the  men  in 
their  work.  They  sell  the  oil  in  their  houses  and  have  shops,  but 
do  not  hawk  the  oil.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and 
their  house  deities  are  Ambabai,  Jotiba,  and  Khandoba.  Their  priests 
are  the  ordinary  vilkgo  Bnlhmans  and  Lingdas  in  addition  employ 
Jangams.  Except  that  the  Lingda  women  after  childbirth  become 
impure  for  five  days  and  tie  a  ting  to  the  child's  neck  on  the  fifth, 
their  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  Mar^tha  ceremonies.     Besides  the 

tling  ceremony  the  Lingdas  worship  Satvdi  on  the  fifth  day  like  qjt^r 
Telis  and  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth.  Except  that  their 
ueunk  or  guardian  is  the  iron  bar  or  jmhar  and  the  atone  oil-mill  or 
p/i/ina,  their  customs  ai-e  the  same  aa  those  of  Mardthas.  The 
marriage  priests  of  all  Telis  are  the  ordinary  village  Deshasth 
Brdhmans.  The  Lingdas  carry  tlieir  dead  in  a  bng  or  jholi  behind 
a  Jangam  who  blows  a  couch  shell.  'The  Telis  bury  their  dead, 
mourn  three  days,  and  offer  no  balls.  They  allow  widow  marriage 
and  practise  polygamy.  Their  headman  or  tnhetur  settles  social 
disputes  in  presence  of  the  council  or  jiaiich.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school.  Though  the  competition  of  kerosine  oil  has 
lowered  the  price  of  the  local  oil  the  Telis'  oil  commands  a  good  sale 
and  as  a  class  they  ere  well-to-do. 

Servants  include  two  castes  with  a  strength  of  10,251  or  19 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  6160  (males  4179, 
females  2990)  were  Nhavis^and  4085  (males  2041,  females  2044) 
were  Parits. 

N^j^'vJH  nr  Barbers,  also  called  Va'riks  or  Time-keepers,  are 
returned  as  numbering  6 1 09  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They 
lire  divided  into  Mardtha,  Telangi,  LingAyat,  Pardoshi,  Marwdri.and 
lujardti  Nhavis.  The  following  particulnrs  apply  to  Mardtha 
Ihkvis  only,  who  are  divided  into  Konkanis  and  Deccanis  who 
^eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Their  houses  are  the  same 
as  Mardtha  houses.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor. 
They  dress  like    Mardthds,   the   men   wearing  a   waistcloth,  coat, 

Scket,  turban  or  headscarf,  and  shoes ;  and  the  women  the 
ardtha  robo  and  bodice.  They  are  a  quiet  orderly  and  obliging 
^Bople.  and  amuse  their  patrons  with  talk  and  gossip  and 
imetimes  with  a  song.  They  are  barbers,  hold  umbrellas  over 
le  bride  and  bridegroom  at  wedding^s,  play  the  sanai  or  pipe  and 
the  drums  called  samel  and  cAaut/AutZa, and  sing  excellent  songs.  They 
also  bleed  and  apply  leeches,  and  their  women  acf  as  mid  wives. 
They  are  husbandmen,  messengers,  and  torch-bearers,  and  are  verj- 
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ter  III.       popular  servants.     Their  easterns  are  the  same  as  Martltha  customs. 

~jg  They    worship  the  goddess  Satvai  on  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth, 

cradle  and  name  tho  child  on  the  twelfth, and  luarry  their  girls  between 
ten  and  fourteen  and  their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  The 
luarriage  ceremony  lasts  four  days.  They  allow  widow  marriage, 
practise  polygamy,  worship  tho  ordinary  Hinda  gods  and  goddesses, 
keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts,  and  employ  the  local  Mariths 
Brahmans  as  their  priests.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meet- 
,  ings.     They  give  their  hoys  a  little  schooling  and  are  a  steady  people. 

riit,  Parits,  or  Washermen,  are  returned  as  nnmbering  4085  and  as 

fouinTiirsuiall  numbers  nil  over  the  district.  They  have  no  memory 
of  any  former  home  and  aro  divided  into  Ling<lyats,  Martithis,  and 
Tulangis,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  following 
details  apply  chieily  to  Maratha  Parits.  Their  personal  names  and 
surnames  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mardtha  Kunbis  and  they  do  not 
differ  from  local  Kunbis  in  look,  speech,  house, *dress,  or  character. 
Parits  generally  wear  articles  of  dress  which  have  been  sent  them 
to  bo  wa.shcd,  as  the  proverb  says.  The  king's  headscarf  is  the 
washerman's  loincloth.'  They  are  hereditary  washermen,  and  some 
of  them  arc  landholders  and  labourers.  When  they  get  clothes  to 
wash,  Parits  examine  them  closely  and  mark  them  with  the 
marking-nut  or  Inba,  tlio  marks  being  generally  dots  and  lines,  not 
letters,  as  few  Parits  can  read.  Thus  thoy  can  arrange  any  number 
of  clothes  and  show  remarkable  keenness  and  memory  in  picking 
different  clothes  from  the  heap  and  returning  them  to  their  owners. 
They  are  paid  either  in  cash  or  in  grain,  or  in  cooked  food  which 
is  their  favourite  form  of  payuieua  In  washing  their  clothes 
they  use  nubiin  or  soap,  jwpad  khdr  or  carbonate  of  potash  and 
soda,  ni7  or  indigo,  and  Xvi/y't  or  rice  starch.  Their  appliances  are 
metal  washing  basins  called  satvle  or  gindi,  tho  i-etari  or  iron,  and 
the  moijra  or  wooden  mallet.  Parits  are  helped  by  their  women  and 
children  in  collecting  clothes,  drying  them,  and  returning  them  to 
their  owners.  Parits  rise  early,  take  the  clothes  to  the  nearest  river 
or  running  brook,  and  wash  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  They  go 
home,  soak  the  clothes  in  soap  water,  boil  thom,  and  again  wash 
them  in  the  river.  This  they  do  twice  or  thrice  and  dry  them, 
fold  and  beat  them  with  the  mallet  or  mogra  or  iron  them,  and  the 
clothes  are  ready.  Parits  belong  to  the  class  of  haluteddrg  or  village 
servants  but  many  of  them  are  poorly  paid.  They  rank  very  low  in 
the  social  scale  almost  next  above  the  impure  classes.  Their  social 
and  religions  customs  are  tho  same  as  those  of  local  Kunbis.  Early 
marriage,  polygamy,  and  widow  marriage  aro  allowed  and  practised 
and  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle 
social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  A  few  send  their  boys  to  school 
but  their  calling  is  poorly  paid  and  they  are  badly  off. 

ciAxs,  Musicians  include  three  castes  with  a  strength  of  7519  or  1'2 

per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  254  (males  121,  females 
183)  were  Ghadshis;  3583  (males  1803,  females  1870)  Gurars,  and 
3682  (males  1837,  females  1845)  HoWre.' 
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Oh^dsMs,  or  Musicifins,  are  returned  as  nambering  254  and  as 
found  111  tuwns  and  large  villages.  They  are  a  dark  people  and  look 
like  cultivating  Marilthds.  Thej  speak  anddroas  like  Manithds,  and 
hove  the  same  customs.  They  are  musicians  songsters  and  beggars. 
They  act  the  part  of  Bhats  and  Bahnrapfs,  and  imitate  half-uake<i 
Gosilvia  and  Bairagia  If  they  hear  of  the  arrival  of  a  well-to-do 
person,  thoy  dress  in  a  big  newly  coloured  turban  with  its  gold  cuds 
dangling  by  their  sides,  a  silk-bordered  shoulderclotli,  a  broadcloth 
or  fresh-washed  cotton  coat,  and  a  coloured  waistcoat,  waistcloth, 
and  shoes,  and  demand  the  present  of  a  shawl  or  of  a  now  turban. 
They  rofnso  copper  or  small  silver  coins  saying  they  have  abundance 
of  silver  in  their  houses  and,  if  the  stranger  likes,  will  send  him 
Bomo  cartloads  full.  They  stand  for  hours  talking  and  demanding 
ft  present,  and  will  not  leave  till  they  get  a  turban  or  a  shawl,  or 
Rt  least  a  coat  or  waistcoat.  They  scud  their  boys  to  school,  have  a 
caste  council,  and  are  a  falling  people. 

GuraVB,  or  Priests,  are  returned  as  nambering  3583  and  as 
found  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into 
Khdtami  and  NakhiUavni,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarrj.^ 
They  speak  Marathi,  live  in  ordinary  flat  roofed  houses  or  in 
thatched  huts,  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  and  keep  cattle  and 
ponies.  They  neither  eat  fish  or  flesh,  nor  drink  liquor,  and  their  staple 
food  is  jvdrl,  rtolso,  and  vegetables.  Their  feasts  of  pulse  cakes 
cost  them  £l  10».  (Rs.  15)  the  hundred  guests.  They  are  clean  in 
their  habits,  hardworking,  even-temperodj  and  ho.spitable,  Thoy 
serve  at  the  shrines  of  the  village  gods  and  live  on  the  village 
offerings  of  food  and  grain.  They  make  leaf  cups  and  plates  and 
are  excellent  musicians.  The  men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  coat,  and 
torbao,  and  the  women  in  the  ordinary  Maratha  robe  and  bodice. 
They  wear  the  sacred  thread,  and  their  chief  gods  are  Ambabdi, 
Khandoba,  Mahadev,  apd  Milruti.  ITieir  priests  are  ordinary  Mar&tha 
Br&hmans,  whom  they  show  great  respect.  Their  women  are 
impure  for  ten  days  after  childbirth.  They  worship  the  goddess 
Satvdi  on  the  fifth  day  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.  They 
shave  the  child's  head  for  tha  first  time  when  it  is  two  months 
old,  and,  at  the  age  of  nine,  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread. 
Their  guardian  or  devak  is  the  leaves  of  the  vad  or  banyan  tree  which 
they  tie  to  a  post  of  the  marriage  hall  and  worship.  The  boy  and 
girl  are  married  standing  face  to  face  and  a  cloth  is  held  between 
them.  When  the  Brahman  priest  has  finished  the  marriage  verses, 
»nd  the  guests  have  thrown  rice  over  their  heads,  they  are  husband 
and  wife.  Feasts  are  exchanged  on  both  sides,  and  the  boy  walks 
with  his  bride  to  his  village.  They  bum  their  dead,  dressing  tha 
body  in  a  green  robe  and  bodice  if  the  deceased  is  a  married  woman. 
Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  their  headman  without  calling 
a  caste  meetbg.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a 
poor  people. 

Hola'rs  apparently  meanipg  Field  Men  or  Sons  of  the  Soil, 
are  returned  aa  numbering  3Gd2  and  as  found  over  the  whole 
district.  They  are  divided  into  Ayavlo,  Birlinge,  GArpde,  Oijge, 
B  120-19 
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Gulik,  Jdvir,  KuQietKu'de,  IliLlmdae.  NamdiUe.  PAraha,  and  V< 
who  nil  eat  together  bot  do  not  intermarry.     Thoy  are  like  Mi 
dark   tall  and  strong,  and   like    thcia  t}ie  men  wear  the  tup-k 
and  inoustacho  but  not  the  beard.     Thoy  speak  MarAthi  both  at  hon* 
and  abroad  and  live  in  strair  hat«  with  thatched   roofs,  and  q» 
earthen  pots  ami  pans.  Thoy  have  no  servants,  but  some  keep  oattk 
and  goats.     In  fo<>d  and  dress  they  are  the  same  as  Clangs,  and  tre 
hardworking,  dirty,  and,  when  they  can  afford  it,  drunken.     They 
are    shoo   and  sandal    makers,   leather  dressers,  tillers,   musiciant, 
and  day  labourers.     The  women  help   the  men  in  their  work  aai, 
the  children  herd  cattle.     They  keep  no  birthday  coremony,  and^ 
women  remain  impure  for  twelve  days.     They  worship  a  grind 
on  the  fifth  in  honour  of  the  goddess  SatvAi  whom  they  greatlvfea 
and  name  the  child  ou   the  twelfth  the  namo  being  given  Lv  i 
village  Brahman  who  is  told  the  day  and  the  hour  when  the  child  i 
bom.     They  clip   the  child's  hair  if  it  is  a  boy  between  its 
and   its   seventh   or   eighth   years.      Betrothal   takes  place   befa 
tnarrisge,  and   they  generally   marry  their  girls  between    6ve 
6fteen   and  their  boys  between  twelve   and  twenty.      They  have 
^eat  fondness  for  child  tnnrriago   but  their  poverty  often  preveo' 
them  satisfying  their  and  their  women's  wishes.       They  allow  widfl 
marriage,  but  the  ceremony  is  always  held  in  dark  nights,  and  i 
one   will  look  at  the  newly  married  couple's  {wn^  till  the  snn  ' 
been  up  four  or   five  hours.     They  bury  their  dead,  but  say 
would  burn    them   if  they   could  afford    it.     In  religion    they 
the  same  as   Mdngs,  worshipping  all   Hindu  gods  and  goddee 
especially  Bahiroba,  Damrdi,  Jandi,  Jokhii,  Khandoba,  and  SatvAi. 
Their  priests  are  the  ordinary  village  Br^maus  whom  they  greatlj 
respect.     They  have  a    caste    council  and  their  social  disputes  i 
settled  at  caste  meetings.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  scfa 
and  are  a  poor  class. 

Shepherds  include  two  castes  with  a  strength  of  S9,385,  or  IH 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  57,704  (males  29,03 
females  28,G66)  were  Dhangars  and  1G81  (males  871,  females  Sll 
were  Qavlis. 

Dhangars,  or  Shepherds  literally  Cowkeepers,  are  retnmed  i 
uuri5WMft^°iTr,704]and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They 
said  to  have  come  to  ShoMpur  during  the  great  Durgddevi  famil 
(1396.1408)  from  the  valley  of  the  Miln  river  in  north-east  SAt 
They  are  divided  into  Barges  or  Bandes,  Ilatgars,  and  Khut 
or  Khutes,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  chid 
Dhangar  surnames  are  Bhage,  Cheudke,  Duble,  GAdekar,  Kot 
Murle,  and  Rayurdl.  They  are  dark,  large,  and  well-featured, 
men  wear  the  top-knot  and  the  moustache.  Their  home  tongnei 
MarAthi.  Thoy  live  in  houses  of  mud  and  stones  with  flat  roofs,  afl 
their  house  furniture  includes  brass  copper  and  earthen  ve 
worth  about  £2  10*.  (Rs.  25).  They  eat  the  flesh  of  goats  and  she 
and  fowls  and  drink  liquor.  Their  staple  food  is  ypfiri,  pulse,  ■< 
vegetables,  milk,  curds,  and  buttermilk.  The  men  dress  in  a  loinclot' 
a  turban,  a  jacket  and  a  waistclothor  shorttrousers  reaching  to  the  1 
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lifff  throw  a  blanket  over  the  head  and  let  it  hang  down  the  back 
the  knee.  The  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  neither  use 
sklse  hair  nor  deck  their  heads  with  flowere.  They  are  neither  neat 
lor  clean  in  their  dress.  The  men  are  stroug,  sturdy,  simple, 
hospitable,  orderly,  dirty,  and  rough.  Their  women  are  brave  and 
rdworking.  The  Khutegars  are  weavers  and  the  Hatgars  sell 
ailk,  batter,  clarified  batter,  and  wool,  sell  sheep  and  goats,  and  make 
knd  sell  country  blankets.  The  Barges  are  husbandmen.  Some 
")hangar8  also  work  as  bricklayers,  day  labourers,  petty  shopkeep- 
messengers,  writers,  and  a  few  are  moneylenders  and  cloth 
aerchants.  Besides  goats  and  sheep  they  own  cows  and  buffaloes. 
[!hey  spread  all  over  the  district  during  the  fair  season, 
zing  over  the  whole  country,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  manure, 
re  often  paid  by  landholders  to  pen  their  flocks  in  their  fields, 
"leir  women  take  milk  and  butter  to  market.  The  men  generally 
[spend  their  time  in  grazing  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  women, besides 
minding  the  house,  spin  wool  and  sell  milk,  butter,  and  curds.  Tho 
wool  fetches  about  7d.  (4§  as.)  a  pound.  Many  Dhangars  buy  blankets 
from  their  castepeople,  add  a  coloured  cotton  border,  and  sell  them 
at  a  profit  of  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.)  on  each  blanket.  The  price  of  a 
blanket  varies  according  to  its  texture  from  la.  6d.  to  5«.  (Rs.  f - 
2J).  Exclusive  of  the  material  the  cost  of  weaving  the  two 
borders  of  a  blanket  is  about  lc2.  (j  a.).  A  man  will  weave  borders 
on  four  or  five  i)lankets  in  a  day.  Dhangars  who  weave  blanket 
borders  have  generally  capital  of  £30  to  £40  (Rs.  300-400).  They 
have  credit  with  moneylenders  and  borjow  at  nine  per  cent  a  year. 
Their  chief  gods  are  Bahiroba  of  Raji  in  the  Indi  sub-division  of 
Bijdpur,  Bhuloba,  Khandobaof  Jejuri,  Tuk^iof  TuljApur,  and  Yemdi 
of  Mardi  in  Sholiipur.  Dhangars  worship  the  ghosts  of  their 
deceased  ancestors  and  keep  ancestral  images  in  their  houses.  On 
Dasara  Day  they  go  to  the  temple  of  the  god  Hedamdev  in  waste 
lands  with  music,  and  one  of  them  gets  possessed  and  strikes  himself 
with  a  naked  sword  but  is  not  wounded.  Those  who  are  present 
throw  wool  and  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel  over  their  heads  and  all  dance 
and  sing.  They  have  Brdhman  priests  who  officiate  at  their 
marriage  and  death  ceremonie^.  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  holidays 
and  fast  on  the  elevenths  of  every  lunar  month.  After  the  birth  of  a 
child  tho  mother  is  held  impure  for  twelve  days.  For  five  weeks  she  is 
not  allowed  to  cook  or  to  enter  the  cook  room.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
the  birth  the  goddess  Pdnchvi  is  worshipped  and  on  the  twelfth 
the  child  is  named.  On  a  lucky  day  before  the  boy  is  three  years 
old  his  hair  is  cut  in  front  of  the  goddess  Satv&i.  A  sheep  is 
sacrificed  and  a  feast  is  held.  A  lock  of  hair  is  left  on  the  child's 
sknll  until  a  brother  or  sister  is  born  to  him.  Seven  or  eight 
years  later  the  tuft  ia  removed  and  a  proper  top-knot  is  kept  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  They  marry  their  boys  between  five  and  fifteen 
and  their  girls  at  any  time  before  they  come  of  age.  Their  marriage 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  cultivating  Mardth&s,  except  that 
the  bride  sends  to  the  boy  a  present  of  about  two  hundred  stuffed 
cakes.  Most  Dhangai's  burythe  dead,  but  those  who  can  afford  it 
burn  them.  A  woman  who  dies  in  childbirth  is  always  buried. 
A  feast  is  given  on  the  twelfth  day  after  death.     The;  have  a  caste 
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m.       couVicil  uiitl  scttln  .social  Uitiputoa  at  oaste  iBMtingSL      Tbej  do 
send  thiir  bo^a  to  hcIhx)!  auU  arc  a  steady  people. 

Qayllfl.  cir  Milkmvu,  aro  rotnmed  ns  nomberin^  I4>SI  and 
fotinu  nil  over  the  district.     They  aro  divided  into   BijApar  Gavliii 
Kunbi   Gnvlis,  and    Nagarknr  Guvlis  who    neither    e«t     togHiiflr, 
nor    intonnatry.      'Pho   BijApur   and    the    Nagarkar    Gsvlis 
LiiigJiyats.     Tho  Kunbi  Gnvlis  wcro  formerly  in  tbo  service  of  I 
BijApiiria.     Thoy   havo  ostablislie*!    Ihemeclvos  as  Gnvlis,  bnt 
drinK  marry  and  atisociato  with  Kunbis  from  whom  they  differji 
rw<pect.  ITio  chief  snniaines  among  tho  Bijiipur  and  Nugarkar 
arc  AjjlAvc,  AjidvAni,   It&shkar,  Bithervndi,  Bhiigtluagdi,    ~" 

DhjijAlo.   IHvto,   Oadyn-PAldtukar,  Ghule,  Ghungre,   Qboli, 

iiiiriicho,  Jnngavli,  Krila^.'uto,  Lakdya,  Langute,  MalknniUk,  N&mdb 
l'iingiid,S»ithe,  ShJidapuro,  and  ShoMpnre.  Tho  Gavlis  look  li! 
Mnrilthils  and  swak  Mariithi.  They  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  boT' 
hanlworking  and  thrifty.  Thoy  keep  cattle  and  sell  milk,  carit, 
and  cowdung  oakee.  Their  houses  are  of  mud  with  thatob«dor 
tiled  roofs  and  a  large  yard  for  cattle,  and  they  have  a  Btore  of  1 
vessels.  Their  staple  food  inclndesyfrtn  broad,  vegetables,  cor 
and  whey.  Their  holiday  dishoa  are  of  sugared  milk,  whoat  brea 
nnTl  split  pulse,  and  thoy  neither  oat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.  _ 
men  dress  in  the  waistcloth,  waistcoat,  turban,  and  blanket ;  and  tbo 
women  in  tho  ordinary  MarAtha  robe  and  bodice.  The  men  we»r 
tho  ling  in  their  turbans.  Thoy  generally  carry  bet^l  and  to4»000 
in  a  pouch  or  bntva  with  bells  tied  to  it.  Well-to-do  men  wear  i 
rings  and  a  waistchain,  and  women  ear,  nose,  arm,  and  toe  rit 
The  women  sit  by  themselves  for  three  days  during  their  month^ 
sickness.  The  men  spend  their  time  looking  after  cattle,  cJeaning 
the  stable,  and  with  the  boys  taking  the  cattle  outside  of  the  ton 
Ui  gnize.  Besides  minding  tho  house  tho  women  go  about  sellL 
milk,  curds,  and  cowdung  cakes.  On  the  fifth  day  after  tho  bir 
of  a  child  the  mother  worships  the  goddess  Satvai  and  a  Jang 
or  Lingdyat  priest  ties  a  ling  to  the  chdd's  cot.  On  tho  twelfth  i 
five  moiTicd  women  with  songs  cradle  the  child  and  name  it, 
name  being  given  by  the  village  Bnlhman.  The  mother  is  bathe 
new  tangles  aro  put  on  her  wrist,  and.  near  kinswomen  present 

with  robes  and  bodices  and  her  child  with  frocks.     The  laps  of  all     

mnrriod  women  aro  filled  with  boiled  gram,  which  is  also  given  to 
chiiilron  and  other  guests  who  either  eat  it  on  the  spot  or  take  it 
home.  If  the  family  are  well-to-do  tho  guests  are  feasted.  On  a  lucky 
day,  when  a  boy  is  eight  or  ten  years  old,  his  head  is  shaved  leavio 
a  top-knot.  Tho  hair  is  offered  to  the  village  goddess,  and  a  feast  i 
near  relations  ends  tho  shaving  or  javal.  Before  the  shaving, 
hair  is  from  time  to  time  cut  with  scissors  and  kept,  and  finally  offer 
to  tho  goddess  along  with  tho  hair  shaved  off  on  the  lucky  day.  Sora" 
go  to  tho  temple  of  Milnkoshvar  or  Satv&i  in  tho  Nizam's  country  to 
shave  their  boys'  heads  for  tho  first  time.  They  marry  their  girls 
between  eix  and  twelve  and  tlioir  boys  some  time  before  they  are 
twenty-five.  Before  marriage  they  have  the  same  mdgni  or  asking 
ceremony  as  among  cultivating  Mardthiis.  A  day  before  the  asking 
they  worship  as  tho  marriage  guardian  or  devnk  n  branch  oi  juvxbkul, 
dmba,  sawMod,  or  hdbkul.  When  tho  marriage  is  fixed,  a  millet-stalk 
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>th  is  raised  about  fourtoon  foot  by  eight.     It  is  cowdDngo<i  in 

ie  inside  and  covered  with  a  cloth  ceiling.     About  forty  pounds  of 

ch  of    tho    following    articles,    molasses,  sweet  oil,    wheat,  and 

tvtiri  are    heape^l    in  the    middle    of  the  marriage  hall     On  the 

^p  is  set  a  small   stone   ball  or  nandi  and  five   married  women 

rorship  tho  heap  by  throwing  turmoi-ic  and  redpowdcr  over  it  as  a 

agn   of  good  luck.      The  married  women  take  a  handful  oijvdri  in 

i  winnowing  fan,  and,  after  sifting  it  a  little,  lay  it  on  the  ground 

liear  the  heap.     Some  elderly  woman  of  the  honse  presents  the  five 

larried  women   with    turmeric  and  redpowder  and  betel  packets 

kiid  they  ri'tire  to  their  houses.      During  the  night,  neighbouring 

romcn  come,  singsongs,  grind  the  jvdri  or  millet  and  wheat,  and  after 

lie  whole  has  been  ground  return  to  their  homes.    The  flour,  molasses, 

|>il  and  other  articles  brought  for  the  marriage  are  not  taken  into  the 

'  juso  but  kept  in  the  marriage  hall  until  the  marriage  ceremony  is 

}Ter.      Next  day  the  boy's  relations  go  to  the  market  and  buy  five 

to  eleven  turbans,  v^istcloths,  shouldercloths,  robes,  and  bodices, 

and  arrange  them  in  a  line  in  the  marriage  halL     First  they  pile  the 

turlxins  in  a  heap,  then  tho  shouldercloths,  then  the  waistcloths, 

next  to  them  the  rubes,  and  last  the  bodices.     On  each  heap  of 

men's  clothes  is  laid  a  bit  of  silver  plate  with   the  image  of  a  god 

^^stampcd  on  it,  and  on   each  heap  of  women's  clothes  a  silver  plato 

^■Btampcd  with  the  image  of  a  goddess.     Then  the  boy's  parents  witii 

^Kve  married  v\(omen,  lay  boforo  each  of  the  heaps   turmeric,  rod- 

^■powder,  betel,  and  oil  cakos,  on  each  of  which  is  laid  a  little  cooked 

"  rice  ami   wheat  dough  mixed  with  sugar.      Last    of    all    lighted 

lamps  are  sot  before  the  heaps  and  too  heaps  are   prayed  to   be 

kinuly.      Near  the  heaps  five   pbintain  posts  are  set  three  in  a,  line 

and  two  in  front  of  the  first  and  tliird.     An  elderly  married  woman 

presents  each  of  tho  five  married  women  with  turmeric    redpowder 

and   betel,  and   they   retire   to   their  homes.     At  night  men  are 

again   called  to  grind  jvdri  and  wheat.     The  flour  molasses  and 

oil  are  kept  in  the  mtirnage  hall  and  are  not  taken  into  the  house. 

Next   day  the  boy's  relations  go  to  the  market  to  buy  five  to  eleven 

bodiocs,  waistcloths,  turbans  and  shouldercloths  and   lay  them  in 

a  line  in  the  marriage  hall ;  first  the  heap  of  turbans,  next  the  heap 

of  shoulderclothB,  then  tho  tobes,  and  last  the  bodices.      On  each 

heap  of  men's  clothes  are  laid  silver  plates  with  images  of  gods, 

kud  on  tho  heaps  of  women's  clothes  silver  plates  with  goddesses 

stamped  on  them.     The  heap  in  the  middle  has  a  plantain  flower  or 

\clphul  tied  to  it  and  across  the  three  plantain  posts  is   tied  &  jvdri 

Rtalk.     To  the  jt'iiri  stalk  are  fastened  two  white  Madras  robes,  and 

L-h  of  the  plautain  posts  is  dressed  in  a  robe  and  bodice  and  in  tho 

ornaments  worn  by  married  women  including  the  nose-ring  and  neck 

}ruaments.  The  upper  part  representing  the  brow  is  daubed  with  red- 

fpowdor,  and  in  front  leaning  against  the  posts  two  stamped  silver 

plates  are  laid  each  on  a  betel  leaf.     They  take  five  earthen  dishes 

Qr  paniii  and  laying  in  each  dish  an  oil  cake,  a  little  cooked  rice, 

iud  some  wheat  dough,  sot  one  dish  at  each  coraor  post  and  one 

between  tho  two  robod  pla'itain-goddcsses.     In  each  of  these  five 

is  sot  a  dough  lamp  with  fivocoltoa  wicks.    Theatwo  poiuids 
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of  nfillet  seed  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  cooked,  and   the  dongh ) 
spread  on  n  bnndkcrchicf  in  front  of  tbe  plantain  posts  and  kneade 
to  make  it  even  and  hard.     Over  the  layer  of  millet  are  spread  two! 
pounds  of  wheat  duugh.    The  wheat  dough  is  kneaded  like  the  millet' 
dough  and  on  it  five  oil  cakes  are  laid.     They  take  about  a  poood 
of  wheat  iloar,  rub  it  with  butter  and  make  it  into  a  lamp,  roll  it  ia  J 
a  cloth,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen  pot  filled  with  cold  water  and  boil  it  ■ 
When  it  is  boiled  the  wheat  lamp  is  laid  on  tbe  oil  cakes,  and  other    ' 
oil  cakes  are  heaped  round  it  so  as  to  hide  its  bottom.     It  is  filled 
with  butter  and  famished  with  a  cotton  wick.     A  new  winnowing 
fan  is  taken,  twenty-one  dough  lamps  are  put  into  the  fan  and  filled 
with  batter  and  cotton  wicks,  and  lighted  along  with  the  big  lamp. 
A  piece  of  camphor  is  burned  close  by   on  a  betel  leaf  and  tha 
whole  is  worshipped.     Cakes  and  cooked  rice  and   vegetables  aro 
offered  and  lighted  camphor  is  waved  in  front     This  is  called  the 
ehauk  bhojnni  ni  or  the  mother  goddess  diuiug  in  a  square.     Nex| 
day  the  boy's  parents,   with  kinspeople  and  music,  ta!ke  in  a  plate 
a  lighted  Limp,  an  oil  can,  and  throe  cups  holding  spices  turmeric 
and  redpowder,  go  to  the  house  of  a  casteman  of  a  different  family 
stock,  and  ask  him  to  get  them  a  marriage  guardian  or  devak.     Tbe — 
man  goes  to  some  waste  land  and  cuts  a  braach  of  the  hdhhul,  ftimhh%l,'M 
mango,  or  ahami  tree,  generally  choosing  a  mango  branch.     Both     \ 
the  man  and  his  wife  are  dressed  in  their  usual,  clothes  and  tbe 
hems  of  their  garments  are  knotted  together.     Tharman  carries  a 
hatchet  in  his  hand  and  tbe  woman  a  plate  with  an  oil  can  and  some 
cups  of  pink  and  yellow  powder.     Four  men  hold  a  cloth  over  their 
heads,  the  husband  touches  the  cloth  with  the  hatcbet  and  they  _ 
start.    As  they  start  the  boy's  father  tells  them  to  go  to  five  houses  ■ 
which  he  names.     When  tney  reach  one  of  the  houses  the  woman  " 
tells   tbe  mistress  of  the  house  that  So  and  So  ask  her  to  their 
son's  wedding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  gives  the  woman  whom  she 
asks  a  little  of  the  oil  and  some  of  the  coloured  powder.     When  they 
have  asked  the  five  women  or  jakhins  whom  the'boy's  father  named, 
the  plate-and-hatchet-bearing  couple  go  back  to  the  boy's.     Mean- 
while the  five  wise  women  or  jakhins  at  whatever  inconvenience  bathe 
and  go  to  the  boy'&     When  they  come  the  plate-and-hatohet-bearing 
husband  and  wife  repeat  each  other's  names  and  untie  their  skirts. 
Each  of  the  five  wise  women  takes  an  earthen  jar  from  the  potter's,  and, 
marking  it  with  lines  of  cement  and  redleiid,  sets  it  on  her  head  and 
starts  for  a  river  or  stream  with  music,  kinswomen,  and  servants 
carrying  oil  cakes  and  ten  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel  and  betel     At  the 
rive^  aide  they  spread  a  carpet  and  pick  five  men  whom  they  call 
virs  or  heroes.     These   five  men   take  the  earthen  pots  from  the  J 
five  married   women,  fill    them  with    water,  and    set  them  on    afl 
blanket,  covering  the   pot  mouths  with   earthen  lids  and  decking 
them  with  flower  garlands.     The  five  men  are  then  presented  wivk 
pieces  of  cocoa-kernel  and  packets  of  bet«l.     The  five  wise  women 
are  then   given   turmeric   which   they   rub    on   their  cheeks   and 
redpowder    with  which    they    cover    their  brows.      Each  is  pre- 
sented with  an  oil  cake,  a  piece  of  cocoa'-kemel,  and  a  betel  packet. 
Lighted  camphor  ia  laid  on  the  lid  of  each  of  the  earthen  jars^  and, 
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rlien  it  has  burnt  ont,  the  five  women   take  the  earthen  potS  on 

their  heads  and  return  to  the  boy's  with  music  and  guests.     At  the 

boy's  the  pots  are  set  in  a  corner  of  the  marriage  hall  and  a  feast  is 

I     held  when  the  guests  or  the  five  women  are  given  water  from  the 

^nars   to   drink.     This   ends  the   wise-woman  or  jakhin  ceremony. 

^R)n  the  marriage  day  the  boy  is  dressed  in  now  clothes,  goes  on  a 

^■bullock  to  the  village  Mdruti  with  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  friends 

^^nd  music,  makes  a  bow,   and  goes  straight   to  the  girl's  house 

^pWhere  he  and  the    brido  are  seated  together  on  a  blanket  in  front 

^^6f  the  altar  or   bnhule.     Round   the  couple  are  piled   five  heaps  of 

millet  and  wheat,  and  on  each  heap  is  set  a  coloured  earthen  pot 

with  betol  and  turmeric  inside  and  round  the  pots  a  thread  is  wound. 

Briihmans  repeat  verses,  and,  when  the  verses  are  ended,  throw 

rice   over   the  pair  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.     The  thread 

that  was  passed  round  the  earthen  pots  is  cut   in   two,   a  turmeric 

^ot  is   tied   to   each   half,   and  of    the  two  parts  one  is    wound 

round  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy  and  tha  other  round  the  right  wrist 

of  the  girl.     Betel  is  served  and   the  guests  retire.     Next   day  a 

feafit  is  held  at  the  boy's  and  on  the  day  after  at  the  girl's.     The 

boy  and  girl  are  presented  with  clothes  and  seated  on  the   shoulders 

of  two  men,  who  dance  while  musicians  play    and   the  boy'ftnd 

girl  pelt  each  other  with  sweet  scented  powdei*.     Then  the  boy  and 

girl  are  seated  om  the  shmilders  of  a  man  who    is  called   hotvdlglioda 

or  the  police  Commissioner's  horse  and  he  dances  to  music.  Marriage 

I      brow-horns  or  bhdshluyn  are  tied  to  the  boy's  and  girl's  foreheads, 

^^hey  are  set  on  a  bullock,  aud  go  to  atbe  boy's  with  kinsfolk  and 

^Rnusio.     At  the  boy's  the  two    kinsmen   and  the  double-burdened 

police  hurse  again  dance  the  couple,  betel  or  wheat  bread   and  rice 

are  served,  and  the  guests  retire. 

Except  women,  who  die  in  childbirth  Gavlis  bury  the  dead.  The 
body  is  carried  sitting  in  a  bamboo  frame,  the  grave  is  dug,  and 
sprinkled  with  cowdung  and  cow  urine  and  water  in  which  a  Jangam's 
feet  have  been  washed.  The  body  is  lowered  into  the  grave  and  the 
Jangam  goes  into  the  grave,  drops  some  water  in  wliich  his  toe  has 
been  dipped  into  the  dead  month,  places  the  lingam  which  the  dead 
wore  in  his  clasped  hands, "and  comes  out.  The  grave  is  filled  with 
earth  up  to  the  corpse's  neck,  from  that  till  the  head  is  covered 
it  i.s  filled  with  salt,  and  above  that  with  earth.  When  they  come 
home  the  mourning  family  are  impure  for  three  days,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  are  puritied  by  drinking  a  mixture  of  cow's  urine, 
dung,  milk,  curds,  sugar,  and  honey.  They  worship  all  the  usual 
Hindu  gods,  and  chiefly  AmbAbdi,  Khandoba,  and  Krishna,  and 
^■fast  on  Mondays,  on  the  elevenths  of  every  lunar  month,  and  on 
^/Ookulaahtami  in  August  and  Anantchatuninshi  in  September. 
'  Their  priests  are  Jangams  whom  they  hold  in  great  respect.  They 
call  caste  meetings  to  settle  social  disputes.  Caste  offences  are 
punished  with  fine,  and  after  the  fine  is  paid  the  offender  drinks 
water  in  which  a  Jangam's  too  has  beea  washed,  and  is  J)uro.  They 
do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  aro  a  poor  people. 

Fishers   include  tAvo   castes   with   a  strength   of  8705  or  TG 
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females  507)  wore  Bhois ;  and  7704  (maloa  3039,  fomales  376S) 
were  Kolia. 

Bhois,  or  Fishers,  aroroturucd  as  iinm1)oring  1001  anil  oa  found 
in  tSWtDi  and  largo  villages.  Thoy  are  divided  iut<:)  Mm  '  ''"  ■is' 
who  spenk    Mardtlu   and   J'ardesiii    IJhfiis  who  speak    I  nii. 

The  following  ywrticulars  apply  to  Pardoslii  Bhois.  They  live  ui  mod 
or  stone  houses  with  thatched  roofs,  and  have  metal  and  earthen 
vessels  in  store.  They  are  said  not  to  oat  fowls,  but  they  eat  fish  and 
the  Hesh  of  goats  and  sheep.  Thoir  staple  food  is  ji'iJrt  and  vegetables. 
The  men  dross  in  a  loincloth,  waistcloth,  a  coarse  cotton  jacket,  and  it 
Mnnitha  turban  ;  and  the  women  wear  the  bodice  and  robe  without 
drawing  the  end  of  the  robo  back  between  the  feet.  Thoy  are  a  laiy 
and  dirty  people,  earning  their  living  as  fishers  and  day-lalx>arere, 
the  women  helping  the  men  in  selling  the  fish.  Their  chief  gtxl  i* 
Vyankoba.  They  keep  all  Hindu  holidays,  and  thoir  priests  are 
ordinary  village  Brdhmans.  After  childbirth  the  mother  is  impure 
for  seven  days.  In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Satvii 
is  worshipped,  and  the  child  is  named  on  the  thirteenth.  When  it 
is  a  year  old  the  child's  head  is  shaved,  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a 
giclj  and  in  the  evening  the  caste  are  feasted.  Ou  the  marriage  day 
Pardeshi  Bhois  fix  a  post  in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  booth, 
and  place  near  the  post  a  new  earthen  jar  filled  with  cold  water. 
When  the  boy  comes  to  the  girl's  house,  he  and  the  gi,rl  are  bathed 
in  the  booth  with  the  cold  water  from  the  jar,  and  they  are  seated 
near  the  post.  The  Kulkarni  or  any  other  BrAhman  repeats  marriage 
verses,  throws  grains  of  rice  dver  their  heads,  and  they  walk  five 
times  round  the  post  and  are  husband  and  wife.  Marriage  brow- 
horns  or  bdnhingg  of  date  palm  or  shiiidi  leaves  are  tied  to  their  brows, 
and  the  boy  goes  walking  with  the  bride  to  his  hoase  with  kinsfolk 
friends  and  music.  Their  marriage  guardian  or  devnJc  is  the  sun 
god  or  Surya.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  either  bury  or 
bum  the  dead.  Their  chief  deities  are  AmbilbAi,  Bahiroba,  and 
Khandoba ;  and  their  great  holiday  is  Shivrdlra  in  February. 
Thoir  headman,  who  is  called  chaudluiri,  settles  social  disputes  and 
levies  fines  varying  from  2«.  to  £5  (Rs.  1  -  50).  When  a  fine  of  £5 
(Rs.  50)  is  recovered  the  headman  is  presented  with  a  turban,  and 
the  rest  is  spent  in  a  feast.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 
Fish  is  in  little  demand  and  they  are  a  poor  people. 

KolJB  are  returned  as  numbering  7704  and  as  found  all  over 
the  district.  According  to  a  book  called  the  Mdlutdrangranth, 
Shdlivdhan,  with  his  minister  Rlimchandra  Udiivant  Sonir, 
sent  four  Koli  chiefs  from  Paithan  to  Sholapur,  to  punish  a  rebel 
in  the  Dindirvan  forest.  After  the  rising  was  put  down  the 
Koli  chiefs  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  forest  and  the  country 
round,  and  were  ordered  to  maintain  themselves  by  carrying  on 
the  work  of  boatmen  and  by  acting  as  priests  in  all  MahAdov 
temples.  Afterwards  two  more  chiefs  with  their  families  and  the 
parents  of  the  four  original  chiefs  came  and  settled  in  the  district. 
The  names  of  the  four  original  chiefs  wdro  Abhangrdv,  Adhatr&r, 
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lehetrav,  and  Parchande,  and  tbcso  with  a  few  others  Ifavo 
Bcome  Koli  snrnames.  The  Kolia  are  divided  into  Maratha  and 
ibhari  or  Pan  Kolis  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.'  The  names 
common  use  among  men  are  Bdb^ji,  Hari,  Kerii,  Kondi,  Limba, 
[uktind,  NAthtiji,  PAndu,  and  Raklima  ;  and  among  women  Bhagu, 
Jita,  Kondu,  Kusha,  Krishna,  Rakhma,  Kangii,  and  Tulsi.  They  look 
"ke  MarathAs,  and  are  strong,  dark,  and  hardy,  the  men  wearing  the 
;>p-k!iot  moustache  and  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.  They  speak 
incorrect  Mardthi  mixed  with  peculiar  expressions,  some  for 
feliortness  sake  and  others  without  any  apparent  reason.*  They 
live  in  middle  class  houses  one  storey  high  with  walls  of  mud  and 
Btone  and  flat  roofs.  They  arc  not  neat  or  clean,  and  their  house 
goods  include  a  cot,  a  cradle,  and  a  couple  of  boxes,  blankets, 
carpets,  and  metal  and  earthen  cooking  vessels.  They  keep  cows, 
buffaloes,  goats,  and  domestic  fowls,  but  not  servants.  Their 
staple  food  includes,  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  -and  they  are 
very  fond  of  chillies  and  hot  spices.  They  give  cast*  dinners  on 
marriages  and  the  anniversaries  of  deaths.  They  cat  fish  and  the 
flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hares,  deer,  and  domestic  fowls  and  eggs. 
They  hold  themselves  impure  when  they  eat  flesh  and  on  that  day 
do  not  visit  the  temple.  Such  of  them  as  have  turned  VArkflVts 
or  season-keepers  to  the  I'andharpur  Vithoba  and  wear  necklaces 
of  basil  or  tulsi  leaves,  have  given  up  eating  flesh.  They  some- 
times get  ovei^the  difficulty  by  hanging  their  tiihi  necklaces  to  a  peg 
in  the  house  before  tasting  flesh  and  putting  them  on  again  next 
morning  after  bathing.  They  use  spiri^ious  and  other  intoxicating 
drinks,  eat  opium,  and  smoke  hemp  flowers  and  tobacco  but  not 
to  excess.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Mardthds.  The  niea 
dress  in  the  loin  and  waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat,  Marjitha  turban,  and 
sandals  or  Brdhman  shoes,  and  rub  their  brows  with  sandal.  The 
women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice,  but  do  not  pass  the  end  of  the 
robo  back  between  the  feet.  They  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the 
head,  rub  their  brows  with  redpowder,  but  do  not  wear  fiilse  hair 
or  deck  their  heads  with  flowcre.  Neither  men  nor  women  a>v  neat 
or  clean  in  their  dress.  Their  only  special  rule  regarding  clothes  is 
that  the  women  never  wear  bUck  robes  and  that  the  men  never  wear 
black  turbans.  They  have  special  clothes  for  great  occasions  and 
their  gold,  silver,  and  pearl  oi-namcnts  are  the  same  as  those  worn 
by  MarAtMs.  They  are  a  hardworking,  even-tempered,  thrifty, 
hospitable,  and  orderly  people.  They  are  boatmen,  carrying 
passengers  across  rivers  and  streams  during  the  rainy  season, 
charging  id.  (^  a.)  for  each  fare,  except  people  of  their  own  village 
or  town  who  give  them  a  grain  allowance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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'  Besides  thea«  two  claases  of  Kolin  «ome  KiUn&thia  from  the  BilAgh&t  hilla  in  the 
NixAm's  coQotr}' call  themselves  Mahildev  Kolis.  Most  speak  MnrAthi  out  of  doors, 
but  in  many  fatuiliea  the  home  speech  is  Telugu.     This  class  is   interesting  as  they 

pai'ently  arc  the  origin  of  the  Mah&dcv  Kolis  of  the  Ahmadnag&r  hiUg.     Details 

I  (riven  in  the  Ahmadnngar  Stntistical  Account. 

I^us  for  do  not  want  iiaho,  they  say  nag  ;  for  yonder  palitaile^  piilydd ;  for  take 
h*  glie,  hiit'ia  ;  for   plenty  puDlikcU,    Ini,  or  mrlifiitlul  ;  for  little  tJiodr,  lUiii ;  (at 

te  tikiutr,  tnbui ;  for  here   ticaih.,  hukail  ;  for  .Soon  lnvhxr,   hrt/i  ;    and  for   beat 
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Thoy  nro  liorctlitnry  ministrantfi  in  Hahfidev's  shrines  and  take  to 
theruselvps  the  offerings  laid  before  the  god.  The  P&n  Kolis  or 
iratormcn  carry  water  in  bags  on  the  backs  of  baSaloes,  supply  tbe 
villagers,  and  receive  a  yearly  allowance  in  ^rain,  ha^,  or  money. 
The  Kolis  arc  also  hnsbaudinen  and  are  helped  in  their  work  bv 
their  wives  and  children.  They  are  a  poor  class  sank  in  debt  whick 
they  have  tiudergone  to  meet  special  expenses  on  marriages  and 
deatliR  anil  oii  Ixxtt  buildiug.  They  claim  the  samo  rank  ai 
Mai-iltlia  Kiiii1)is  with  whom  they  dine.  A  Koli  rises  at  dawn  and 
goes  to  his  bont.  Abitut  eight  ho  cats  a  bit  of  broad  either  in  the 
boat  or  on  the  river  bank  with  onions  and  powdered  chillies,  and 
washes  it  down  by  a  draught  of  water.  He  returns  home  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  bathes,  takes  his  midday  meal,  and,  after  an  hour's 
nap,  goes  to  the  shrine  of  which  he  is  ministrant  or  to  the  place  where 
his  casto  meet  to  get  his  share  of  the  day's  earning^.  If  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  unless  he  is  an  old  man,  hcyoins  his  componionB 
in  playing  cards  or  other  games,  or  he  goes  to  a  hoase  where  the  sacred 
books  or  Punlns  are  read  and  sits  hearing  them.  During  the  diy 
roonthR,  when  thcro  is  no  ferrying,  unless  he  has  a  shrine  to  look  after, 
aKoIi  generally  moves  about  the  country  in  search  of  work.  TheKoUs' 
biisy  season  ia  during  the  rains,  and  in  large  towns  such  as  Pandhaipnr 
they  are  hardworkod  during  the  fairs  or  jatrdn.  Pin  Kolis  have 
no  busy  or  slack  time,  as  they  have  to  work  all  the  year  round.  They 
are  a  religions  people  and  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses.  Their  family  gods  are  Vithoba  of  Pandharpar,  Bhaviiai 
of  Tuljupur,  and  Khandobot  of  Jejuri.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth 
Brdhmans  to  whom  they  pay  great  respect.  They  keep  the  usual 
Hindu  fasts  and  festivals.  Their  spiritual  guides  or  gurus  are  the  slit- 
cared  or  Kanphtita  (los^vis.  When  a  member  of  a  family  wishes 
to  become  the  disciple  of  a  teacher,  the  teacher  is  asked  to  the 
house  and  is  seated  on  a  stool.  The  candidate  bathes  and  sits  in 
front  of  the  teacher,  washes  his  feet,  and  worships  him  by  robbiog 
sweet  scented  oil  on  his  brow,  throwing^  garlands  of  flowers  round 
his  neck,  and  flowers  and  rice  over  his  head.  He  presents  the 
teacher  with  Gd.  to  28.  (Ke.  ^-1)  in  cash  and  bows  before  him.  The 
gum  fastens  a  rosary  of  one  hundred  and  eight  basil  beads  round  the 
candidate's  neck  and  whispers  something  in  his  right  ear.  A  feast 
to  the  guru  and  a  few  near  relations  or  friends  ends  the  ceremony. 
The  Gosavi  becomes  the  family  guide  and  the  members  of  the  family 
take  advico  from  no  one  else.  Kolis  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles. 
They  marry  their  boys  before  thoy  are  twenty,  and  their  girls  before 
they  are  twelve.  Tho  father  of  tho  boy  has  to  look  out  for  a  suit- 
able girl  as  a  wife  for  his  son.  When  he  has  found  a  girl  he  goes 
to  her  house  with  tho  family  priest  and  a  few  near  kinsmen  and 
Axes  the  marriage  day.  He  presents  the  girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice, 
serves  betel,  and  returns  home.  This  is  called  tho  mdgni  or  asking. 
Five  days*  before  the  marriage  day,  five  married  women  bathe  the 
boy  and  rub  him  with  oil  and  turmeric.^  Some  of  the  women  of  the 
boy's  bouse  put  the  rest  of  the  turmeric  in  a  loaf  cup,  take  it  to  tbe 
girl's  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  bathe  her,  rub  her  with  oil  and  tur- 
meric, dress  Bcr  iu  the  robe  and  bodice,  and  return  to  the  boy's. 
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the  second  or  third  day  after  the  turmeric-rubbing,  at  both 
DOses,  they  call  seven  married  women  with  their  husbands,  and, 
>ing  to  waste  lands,  bring  branches  of  five  trees  or  pdnckpalviK, 
id,  together  with  the  hatchet  with  which  they  chopped  the  branches 
id  some  cooked  food,  tie  them  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  booth, 
nd  this  they  call  the  marriage  god  or  devalc.  At  night  a  dinner  is 
On  the  wedding  day  an  earthen  altar  is  built  in  the  girl's 
lase.  In  the  afternoon  the  boy,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  with  a 
irriage  ornament  or  boohing  tied  to  his  brow  with  kinsfolk  and 
lends,  goes  riding  on  horseback  to  the  village  temple,  and  thence 
the  girl's  house.  Here  a  woman  waves  a  cake  round  his  head,  and, 
ividing  the  cake  in  two,  throws  one  part  to  the  right  and  the  other 
the  left.  He  dismounts  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  booth  on  a 
st.  The  Brdhman  priest  rubs  his  brow  with  sandal  and  hands 
a  new  turban  which  he  folds  round  his  head.  Two  baskets 
plaited  with  acacia  on  bdbhul  twigs  are  set  opposite  each  other,  and 
in  one  of  them  is  laid  a  grindstone  and  in  the  other  a  coil  of  rope. 
The  girl  stands  in  the  grindstone  basket  and  the  boy  in  tho 
rope  basket  and  the  priest  ties  round  tho  girl's  neck  a  necklace 
of  black  glass  beads.  Between  them  two  lirahmans,  who  repeat 
marriage  verses,  hold  a  new  waistclothj  and,  at  tho  end,  ihhy 
throw  grains  of  rice  over  tho  couple's  hoad  and  seat  them  in 
the  baskets.  The  priest  five  times  winds  cotton  thread  round 
the  couple's  iftcks  and  the  girl's  father  presents  the  boy  with  a 
brass  plat«  and  a  wntcrpot  and  pours  water  over  the  girl's  hands 
who  lets  it  fall  on  tho  boy's  hands.  This  forms  the  girl-giviug 
or  kani/dddn.  The  priest  takes  the  thread  off  their  necks,  cuts 
it  in  two  equal  parts,  dyes  it  yellow  with  turmeric  powder,  and 
tying  a  piece  of  turmeric  root  to  each  half,  binds  one  to  the  loft 
wrist  of  the  girl  and  tho  other  to  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy. 
This  is  called  tying  the  marriage  wristlets  or  kankaiu.  The  boy 
and  the  girl  take  thev"  seats  on  the  altar  near  each  other  and  in 
front  of  them  is  set  a  dish  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  it.  Kiuspoople 
draw  near,  wave  a  copper  coin  round  the  couple's  heads,  and  throw 
the  coin  into  the  dish.  Tho  money  thowa  into  tho  dish  is  equally 
divided  between  a  Bhat  and  .a  Gurav.  The  hems  of  the  boy's  and 
girl's  robes  are  knotted  together  and  the  priest  takes  them  to  bow 
before  the  house  gods.  They  seat  themselves  as  before  on  tho 
altar  and  the  priest  unties  the  hems  of  their  garments.  Betel  is 
served  and  the  guests  withdraw.  Tho  girl's  mother  offers  the  boy 
and  the  girl  sweetmeats  which  they  eat.  For  about  a  couple  of  days 
tho  boy  stays  at  the  girl's,  during  which  the  boy  and  girl  batho 
^o^ether,  and  splash  one  another  with  water  and  blow  water  from 
^■eir  mouths  over  each  other.  Caste  dinners  are  interchanged,  and, 
^TO  the  evening  of  tho  third  day,  the  boy's  father  with  kinspeople 
and  a  plate  containing  a  new  bodice  and  robe,  grains  of  rice,  red 
uid  turmeric  powder,  atid  betel  packets  comes  to  the  bride's.  The 
priest  takes  a  waterpot,  puts  water  and  a  betelnut  and  "turmeric 
root  into  it,  and  sets  it  on  a  heap  of  rice.     Over  tho  pot  are  placed 

Wouple  of  cocoa-kernels  and  round  the  pot  a  thread  is  wound.  A 
»Inut  is  set  near  the  pot  and  tho  boy  and  girl,  sitting  in  front 
them,  worship  the  betelnut  and  tho  waterpot   by  throwing  over 
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them  red  and  tnrmoric  powder  and  flowers.  After  waving  a 
lighted  lamp  before  them  and  throwing  grains  of  rice,  the  priest 
lifts  tlie  waterput,  and  with  it  touches  the  brows  of  the  boy  and 
girl,  and  again  sets  it  down  on  the  spot  where  it  was.  Uu  does  this 
thrice  and  at  the  end  asks  the  boy  and  girl  separatcOy,  '  Has  thu 
burden  been  removed.' '  Each  of  them  answers  '  It  has  been  taken 
away.'  The  priest  takes  the  robe  and  bodice  and  presents  them  to 
the  girl  tiiid  sue  puts  them  on  and  sits  as  before.     The  p'  'n 

the  marriage  wristlets  or  kaukaiw,  and  seating  the    boy  Jti  -nl 

on  horseback  takes  them  in    procossicm    to  the  boy's  accompanied 
by   kiusfulk  and  music.     Nest  day  at  the  houses  both  of   the  boy 
and  the  girl,  the  married  couple  who  previous  to  the  marriage  had 
installed  the  marriage  guardians  or  devaJo),  that  is  the  hatchet  and 
five  tree  leaves  or  panchpiUvix,  batho,  and.  with  their  garments  knotted 
together,  throw  rice  grains  on  the  hatchet  and  five  tree   leaves,  bow 
before  them  and  ask  the  guardians  tu  depart  and^tho  wedding  is  over. 
Except  that  they  hold  a  girl   unclean  for  three   days,  the  Kolis  do 
not  perform  any  ceremony  when  a  girl  comes  of  ago.     For  her  first 
coutiuement  a  Koli  girl  goes  to  her  mother's.     As  soon  as  the  child 
is   born,   cold   water    is   sprinkled    over  it  to  make  it  hardy  and 
fearless.     The  midwife,  who  is  generally  a  Mardtha,  cuts   the  navel 
cord  and   buries  it  in  the  lying-in  room.     On  the   fifth   day  the 
mother  worships  the  goddess  Satvai  and  the  members  of  the  family 
keep  awake  the  whole  night.     The  mother  is  held  itapuro  for  ten 
days  and  on  the  eleventh  she  and  her  child  are  bathed,  their  clothes 
are  washed,  the  house  is  cowdunged,  and  the  mother  and  child  are 
pure.     On  the  twelfth  day  the  mother  sets  five  pebbles  outside  of 
the  house  and   lays   sandal,   flowers,   vermilion,   and    sweetmeats 
before  them.     They  name  their  girl  on    the   thirteenth  day  after 
birth.     When  a  child  is  between  one  and  three  years  old  it  is  laid 
on  its  mother's  lap   and  its   Lair   is  clipped   by    a  barber.      They 
either  bury  or  burn  their  dead.     On  the  way  tp  the  burning  ground 
they  halt,   and  leaving  a  cake  and  cooked  rice  folded  in  an  old 
piece   of  cloth  go  to   the   burning  ground.     The  body  is   either 
buried  or   burnt   and   the    chief   mourner,   taking  the  firepot  and 
filling  it  with  water,  goes  round  the  gnave  or  the  pyre,  and  picking 
a  pebble  makes  a  hole  in  the  jar,   dashes  the  pebble  and  the  jar 
on  the  ground,  .ind   beats  his  mouth  with    the   palm  of  his   open 
hand.     He   marks  the-  spot  by  a  big  stone,  bathes   in  the  river 
or  stream,  and  goes   home-     Except  the  four  bearers  the  mourners 
do  not  enter  the  house  but  stand  outside.     The  four  bearers  are 
given  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves  which  they  bite,  and,  coming 
out,  spit  the  betel  in  front  of  the  other  mourners.     Then  the  chief 
mourner  walks  into  the  house  and  the  rest  go  to  their  homes.     The 
chief  raonmer  remains  impure  for  ten    days.     On  the   third  day 
with  a  few  near  kinsmen  he  goes  to  the  burning  ground,  removes 
the  ashes,  sprinkles  flowers  over  the  spot,  lays  two  earthen  saucers 
one  with  "bread  and  the  other  with  water,  bathes,  and  goes  homo. 
Either  on  the  tenth  or  the  twelfth  day  the  chief  mourner  goes  to 
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be  baraing  ground  and  has  his  moustache  shaved.     He  then  taI:eB 

Ift  nhnb  branch,  dips  it  in  oil,  and  with  it  touches  the  shoulders  of 

lihe  four  corpse-bearers,  asking  them  at  the  some  time  'Are  the 

whoulders  rested,"  and  they  answer  'They  are  rested.'     When  they 

[go  home  a  mutton  feast  is  held.     A  Bhat  who  is  called  in,  sings 

3Dgs,   and  leaves   with  nncookod  food  and  money.     Ilis  nearest 

slations  prasent  the  chief  mourner  with  a  turban  and  ho  is  free 

go  out.     The  Kolis  hare  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes 

kt  caste  meetings.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  but  do  not  keep 

"lem  for  morc  than  a  couple  of  years.    They  take  to  no  new  pursuits 

ad  are  a  poor  class.  -~-^' 

Labourers  include  six  classes  with  a  strength  of  7416  or  1*4  per 
cut  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are : 
Sholdpttr  Labourert,  ISSJ. 


BtraioM. 

Ualcik 

FonuUui. 

ToUl. 

Kalila           

KlmAthl*     ...        

KbttUu        

Lodhia          

Fudeahis     

Baddb         

ToUl    .. 

70 
108 

set 

169 
1697 
1»17 

66 

lot) 

iSi 

17» 

16118 

1881 

136 
214 
740 

ms 

IflW 
3W9 

8715 

noi 

74ld 

Kalals,  or  Distillers,  are  returned  as  numbering  125  and  as  found 
iu  the  town  of  Sholfipnr.  They  are  said  ^p  have  come  into  the  district 
from  Lucknow  about  forty  years  ago  in  search  of  work.  They  are  dark 
and  strong.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  oar-knots,  and  the 
moustache  and  whiskers.  They  speak  Hindustani,  their  houses  are  of 
mud  and  stone  one  or  more  storeys  high,  with  flat  or  tiled  roofs.  They 
keep  cattle  and_ ponies,  and  their  staple  food  is  jmri,  split  pulse, 
and  vegetables.  They  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh,  neither  do  they 
drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  a  short  waistcloth  tucked  behind,  a 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  shouldercloth ;  and  the  women,  a  petticoat  or 
robe  and  a  bodice  fastened  either  at  the  back  or  in  front.  Their 
ornaments  are  generally  the,  same  as  those  of  Mar^tha  Briihmans, 
except  that  their  nosering  which  is  of  gold  with  a  couple  of  pearls 
fastened  in  it  is  so  heavy  that  its  weight  is  borne  by  a  silk 
thread  fastened  in  the  hair.  Some  make  and  sell  spirits,  others  are 
bosbctndmen,  and  others  serve  as  day  labourers.  They  worship 
the  goddess  Satviii  on  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  and  clip  the 
child's  hair  except  its  top-knot.  The  mother  is  impure  for  ten  days 
and  on  the  twelfth  the  child  is  named  by  a  Brdhman  priest. 
They  marry  their  children  at  any  age  but  their  girls  generally 
before  they  come  of  age.  They  bum  their  dead  and  mourn  ten 
days.  On  the  tenth  day  they  offer  rice  balls  to  crows  and  beg  them 
to  eat,  and  on  the  twelfth  the  caste  is  feasted.  They  practise 
polygamy  but  do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  On  the  death  of  the 
nusband  the  widow's  necklace  and  nosering  are  taken  off,  but  her 
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III.       bead  is  not  sbnvcd,  and  sho  is  allowed  to  wear  bangles.     A  heado 
called  oitbor  mukhi  or  ahctya  aottlee  all  their  social  disputes, 
■end  tbeir  boys  to  school  but  only  for  a  short  time  and  are  • 
poor  people. 

Kama  this  are  retamed  as  numbering  214  and  aa  foand  insmsD 
nnm bora  over  ihe  whole  district.  They  have  come  from  the  Nisyim's 
country  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  They  are  tall  dark  and 
robust,  and  their  young  women  are  goodlooking  and  healthy.  A  few 
speak  Tclugu,  and  the  rest  Marathi  and  write  Bilbodh.  They  i 
an  active,  hardworking,  and  fmgal  peopla  They  are  mason 
husbandmen,  gardeners,  messengers,  blacksmiths,  carpent 
housebuilders,  painters,  stonecutters,  shopkeepers,  grain  selle 
moneylenders,  and  moneychangers.  Most  of  them  are  labour 
both  men  and  women  working  for  daily  hire.  Their  hoases  i 
built  of  stone  'and  earth  with  flat  roofs.  They  keep  cattle  and 
horses  but  have  no  servants.  Their  food  includes  j'rttrt,  bajrt,  pnlse^ 
fish,  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep,  deer,  fowls,  and  ham. 
They  drink  liquor  and  serve  it  to  such  of  the  guests  as  take  it 
before  sitting  to  dine.  They  give  caste  dinners  on  oirths  marriages 
apfl  deaths.  The  men  dress  in  a  round  turban  much  like  a 
Mardtha  Kunbi  turban,  a  coat,  a  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  The 
women  dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  Their  boys  are  married  betweei^H 
eleven  and  fifteen  and  their  girls  between  nine  and  eleven.  TbiV 
boy's  father  sends  a  present  to  the  girl's  to  ask  if  heV  parents   will 

g've  their  daughter  in  marriage.  If  they  agree,  a  Deshasth 
rdhman  is  called,  the  hoR)SCopes  of  the  boy  and  girl  are  laid 
before  him,  and  he  calculates  and  says  whether  or  not  the  marriage 
will  prove  lucky.  Next  day,  if  the  answer  is  favourable,  the  boy^a 
father  \vith  a  Brdhman  and  a  few  kinspoople,  goes  to  the  girl's 
and  the  Brdhman  tells  them  that  the  stars  are  favourable.  The 
Brdhman  prepares  two  marriage  papers  or  patrikds,  fixes  th(^| 
marriage  day,  and  leaves  with  a  present  of  about  1«.  (8  as.)  fro^^ 
each  house.  Then  the  boy's  father  with  his  nearest  kinsfolk  and 
friends,  and  with  the  Brahman  priest  goes  to  the  girl's  and  sits  on 
a  carpet  on  the  veranda.  The  girl  is  called,  the  priest  repeats 
verses,  and  the  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  a  robe  am" 
bodioo  and  an  ornament.  The  girl  takes  the  present,  goes  ini 
the  house,  dresses,  and  coming  out  resumes  her  seat.  ITio  boy'i 
father  fills  her  lap  with  fruit  and  dry  cocoa  kernels.  Hi 
and  his  friends  are  treated  to  a  feast  of  cooked  rice  with  sogart 
and  return  to  their  homes  with  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  loaves. 
About  two  days  before  the  marriage  the  girl's  parents  with  masio 
and  friends  go  to  the  boy's  with  a  present  of  millet  gruel  or  dnibil 
and  offer  it  to  little  children.  In  front  of  the  house  a  marriag( 
hall  is  built  and  on  one  side  of  the  hall  an  earthen  altar  is  raise' 
On  the  wedding  morning  after  the  household  have  bathed,  fi 
married  women  are  asked  to  a  feast,  and  a  wedding  guardian  or  devi 
which  consists  of  dpta  Bauhinia  tomontosa,  shami  Prosopis  spicegera^* 
mango,  a,ni  jdmlhnl  Syzigium  jambolanam  branches,is  brought  with 
music  from  Mdrnti's  temple  where  a  Gumv  sits  with  the  branches 
in  his  hands.  Then  with  music  they  bring  from  tho  pott-or'a 
eleven  earthen  pots  and  drop  some  grains  of  rico  into  each  pot. 
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jrinkle  the  pots  with  turmeric  powder,  and  lay  them  before  the 
house  gods.  The  boy's  relations  present  the  girl  with  a  robe  and 
Ddice,  rub  her  body  with  turmeric,  and  fill  her  lap  with  fruit, 
jcoa-kemels,  and  rice,  a  feast  is  held,  and  the  boy's  relations  retire. 
\e  boy's  relations  seat  the  boy  on  horseback  and  start  in  procea- 
3n  for  the  girl's.  At  the  girl's  door  cooked  rice  and  cocoannts 
waved  round  the  boy's  head  and  dashed  on  the  ground.  The 
oy  walks  into  the  marriage  hall  and  is  seated  on  the  altar.     The 

irl  is  cjilled   and  she  and  her  mother  are  presented  with  a  robe 

and  bodice,   and   her  father  with  a  turban.     The  boy  stands  on  tho 

Kltar  and  the  girl  is  made  to  stand  before  him  face  to  face  and  a 
loth  is  held  between  them.  The  Briihman  repeats  verses  and  tho 
nests  keep  throwing  grains  of  jvari  on  the  heads  of  the  boy 
nd  girl.  When  this  is  over  the  boy  and  girl  are  husband  and  wife. 
Iiey  are  seated  on  low  wooden  stools  near  the  altar  and  round 
their  wrists  threads  are  bound  to  each  of  which  is  tied  a  turmeric 
root  and  a  marriage  paper  or  pabika.  The  boy  and  girl  then  go 
into  the  house  and  bow  before  the  house  gods.  A  feast  is  given, 
betel  is  served,  and  the  guests  withdraw.  Neit  morning  tho  boy  and 
g^rl  are  taken  to  the  girl's  and  friends  and  relations  are  feasted.  Op 
the  third  day  comes  the  anda  or  robe  ceremony  when  the  boy's  father 

})resent8  the  girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  ornaments,  and  the  girl's 
ather  presents  tho  boy  with  a  turban  and  waistcloth.  The  boy  and 
girl  are  seated'on  horseback,  taken  to  the  village  god,  and  brought 
back  to  the  girl's  house,  whore  they  bow  to  the  elders  of  the  family 
and  to  the  house  gods  and  the  boy's  parents  take  the  boy  to  their  house 
with  the  girl.  The  wedding  ends  with  a  feast  or  two  at  the  boy's 
to  the  girl's  friends  and  the  untying  of  the  tormerio  bracelets  and 
the  marriage  papers.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  The  man  makes 
the  offer  of  marriage,  and  the  wedding  generally  takes  place  between 
ten  and  twelve  at  night  in  tho  presence  of  a  few  near  relations.  It 
is  kept  secret  till  next  morning  when  a  few  kinspeople  and  friends 
are  asked  to  dine.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  word  is  sent  to  the 
boy's  and  she  is  taken  with  music  to  tho  boy's  house.  If  the  family 
is  well-to-do  a  wooden  frame  is  built,  if  not,  she  is  seated  on  a 
blanket  in  the  house  near  the  wall.  She  rubs  wet  turmeric  on  her 
hands  and  presses  them  over  her  back  against  the  wall.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  boy's  mother  bathes  her,  and,  on  any  lucky  day  with- 
in sixteen  days  ofter  she  comes  of  age,  her  parents  present  her  with  a 
robe  and  bodice.  The  boy  is  also  presented  with  a  carpet,  bedding, 
betel,  a  waistcloth,  and  a  turban,  flower  garlands  are  put  round  his 
neck,  and  a  feast  is  held.  In  the  evening  the  girl  prepares  the  bedding 
and  presents  the  boy  with  betel  packets,  and  both  are  taken  to  tho 
bedroomandthedoorisclosed.  Eitherin  thefifth  ortheseventh  month 
of  a  girl's  first  pregnancy  a  feast  is  hold,  and  her  parents  present  the 
firl  with  a  green  robe  and  bodico,  and  green  glass  bangles.  The 
oy's  father  takes  her  to  the  village  god  before  whom  she^  bows,  he 
^en  loads  her  to  his  house,  where  a  second  feast  is  held,  and  she  is 
anted  with  another  robe.and  bodice.  When  the  child  is  born 
hole  is  dug,  and,  along  with  a  copper  coin,  the  navel  cord  and  after- 
birth are  buried  in  the  hole.  The  child  is  bathed,  rolled  in  swaddling 
ods,  and  laid  on  tho  cot  beside  its  mother.     The  mofher  is  bathed. 
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bo#s  before  the  hole,  and  is  laid  on  the  cot  On  the  fifth  tlft 
goddess  Satv&i  is  worshipped,  and  on  a  grindstone  are  laid  the 
rolliag-pin  and  the  healing  roots  and  herbs  which  ore  to  be  given 
to  the  mother.  Cooked  food,  including  rice,  and  wheat  oak' 
fruit  and  betel  are  offered,  and  the  midwife  is  dined.  At 
a  knife  is  placed  under  the  mother's  pillow  and  this  ends  the  iiith. 
day.  On  the  tenth,  the  whole  honse  is  cowdunged,  nil  the  clotbM 
are  washed,  and  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed.  On  the  eleventlj 
the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  and  the  cot  is  washed.  On  tlie 
twelfth  the  child  is  named  and  married  women  are  feasted.  Tbe 
guests  present  the  mother  and  child  with  clothes,  lay  the  child  in 
a  cradle,  and  name  it,  wot  gram  is  served,  and  the  guests  widi- 
draw.  After  three  months  the  father's  kinsfolk  present  the  mother 
with  clothes,  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice  and  fruit,  and  h«fr 
husband's  kinspoople  bring  her  to  his  house.  Between  the  timo 
when  the  child  is  three  months  and  one  year^old  a  barber  clips  its 
hair  and  a  feast  is  given.  Until  the  mother  is  pregnant  a  seoond 
time,  no  top-knot  is  left  on  the  boy's  head.  When  she  becomes 
pregnant  she  and  the  child  are  taken  before  the  village  god  and  a 
tuft  of  hair  is  left  on  the  crown  of  the  child's  head.  Near 
k'flspcople  are  feasted  on  the  spot,  and  they  return  to  their  homes. 
When  a  K&mdthi  dies  butter  is  rubbed  on  his  head  and  wiixm  water 
is  poured  over  his  body,  a  silk  cloth  is  tied  round  his  loins,  his 
body  is  sprinkled  with  redpowder  and  betel  leaves,  flower  garlands 
are  thrown  round  his  neck,  the  Jangam  marks  the  brow  with 
cowdung  ashes,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  a  bamboo  bier.  The  body 
is  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  white  cloth,  it  is  raised  by  four 
persons,  musicians  head  the  party,  and  the  son  walks  in  front  of 
the  bearers  with  an  earthen  fircpot.  The  Jangam  walks  in  front 
blowing  a  conch  shell.  The  body  is  burnt,  and  the  Jangam  retires 
with  a  present  of  a  couple  of  coppers.  As  soon  as  the  body  is  moved 
from  the  house,  the  spot  on  which  it  lay  is  cpwdunged,  ashes  ara 
spread,  and  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  close  by  and  left  for  three  daya 
At  the  end  of  the  three  days  the  ashes  are  searched  for  footprints, 
and  the  marks  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  animal  into  which 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  has  passed.  After  examining  them  the  ashes 
are  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Mourning  lasts  ten 
days.  On  the  thirteenth  a  feast  is  given  to  castefellows  including 
the  corpse-bearers,  or,  if  the  heir  is  poor  only  the  bearers  are  asked. 
The  K&mathis  are  Shaivs.  The  men  mark  their  brows  with  ashes  and 
sandal  and  the  married  women  rub  theirs  with  redpowder.  They 
worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  visit  Benares,  Jejari, 
NAsik,  and  Pandharpur.  They  worship  the  cholera  and  small-pox 
goddesses  Mariamma  and  Pochamma,  and  Musalman  saints  or  pirs. 
They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  holidays.  They  wear  neither  the  sacred 
thread  nor  the  liinj.  During  their  monthly  sickness  the  women 
are  held  impure  for  four  days.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans 
and  they  treat  both  them  and  Jangams  with  great  respect.  They 
have  house  images  of  Ambdbdi,  Khandpba,  and  embossed  plates  or 
tdfca  of  their  dead  ancestors  whom  they  daily  offer  flowers  and  cooked 
food.     There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practices. 
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They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.       Chapter  III. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  steady  people.  People. 

Kha  tiks,  or  Butchers,  are  returned  as  numbering  746  and  found         Labouribs. 
in  largo  towns  and  villages  all    over  the   district.      They  believe  Klidtikt. 

they  came  into  the  district  five  or  six  generations  ago.  They  are  like 
MarAthAsand  speak  Mar&thi  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  men  wear 
a  short  top-knot.  Their  houses  are  of  mud  and  stone  with  flat  or  tiled 
roofs  and  contain  brass  copper  and  earthen  vessels.  They  do  not  keep 
servants,  but  have  sheep  and  goats  and  some  cows  and  buffaloes. 
They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep  and  drink  liquor.  Their 
staple  food  is  jrmri  bread,  vegetables,  and  pulse.  Except  that  they 
are  neater  and  cleaner,  their  dress  and  ornaments  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  Martlthils.  They  are  hardworking  and  are  more  restless 
and  active  than  other  low  class  Hindus.  They  are  fond  of  show 
and  pleasure  and  are  rather  extravagant.  -Most  are  mutton  butchers, 
but  some  trade  in  aheep  and  goats  buying  them  in  the  NizAm's 
country  and  sending  them  to  Bombay.  Some  are  poor  and  live  as 
labourers,  but  as  a  class  they  are  well-to-do.  Their  trade  is 
generally  brisk  and  they  have  a  fair  income  and  often  some  capital 
of  their  own.  Their  women,  besides  minding  the  house,  grind  ccjrp 
and  help  their  husbands  in  selling  mutton,  and  the  children  take 
the  animals  to  pasture  outside  of  the  town.  They  worship  the  same 
gods  as  Marathas  and  their  priests,  whom  they  treat  with  no  great 
respect,  are  DIshasth  Brdhmans.  They  keep  the  same  fasts  and 
feasts  as  Marathas,  believe  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and  have  the 
same  marriage  and  other  rites.  They*have  a  caste  council  and 
their  headman  is  styled  a  mhetre.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  are  a  well-to-do  class. 

I<QdIli&  *re  returned  as  numbering  338  and   as   found   scjittered  Lodhi$, 

over  the  whole  district.  They  are  Pardeshis  and  are  dark  tall  and 
strong.  The  men  wear  the  topknot  and  earknots,  and  the  moustache. 
They  speak  Hindustdniat  home.and  Mardthi  and  Kanarcse  with  others. 
They  live  in  thatched  huts  and  keep  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls.  Their 
daily  food  includes  jvdri  bread,  split  pulse,  vegetables,  spice."*,  and 
oil,  and,  when  they  can  afford  them,  fish  flesh  and  liquor.  The  men 
dress  in  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  a  coat  or  a  shouldercloth,  and 
a  turban  or  headscarf.  The  women  dress  in  the  petticoat  and 
bodice,  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads  with  a  button  or  two  of  gold 
fastened  to  it,  silver  glass  and  lac  bracelets,  and  bellmetal  toe-rings. 
They  are  a  hardworking  people,  but  intemperate  and  improvident 
and  wanting  in  courtesy  and  hospitality.  They  are  cart  drivers, 
thatchers,  fuel-sellers,  tillers,  and  day  labourers.  Their  family  deities 
are  Ambtlbdi  and  Khandoba,  and  they  generally  keep  no  fasts. 
They  allow  widow  marriage,  practise  polygamy,  and  either  bury  or 
bum  thoir  dead.  ITiey  mourn  ten  days,  offer  balls  to  the  crows  on 
the  twelfth,  and  if  well-to-do  give  a  caste  feast.  They  have  a  caste 
council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  A  fevr  of  them 
send  their  boys  to  school.     They  are  a  poor  people. 

Fardeshis,  literally  Foreigners,  chiefly  Brdhmans  and  Rajputs  Pard<»hu. 

from  TTpper^ndia,  and  their  children  by  local  Maritha  mistresses, 
who  also  call  themselves  Bajputs,  Pardeshis,  or  DeocdU-Pardeahia^ 
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arc  retnmed  as  nnmbering  3295  ami  as  fonnd  in  large  town?  and 
villftges  nil  over    the  diBtrict.      They  have  como  in    considemble 
nnmbc-rs  since  the  railway  has  made  trnvelling  easy.      Thej  are 
strong,  dark,  and  taJL    Home  of  the  men  wear  the  beard  and  others 
wbiskora ;  others  again  both  shave  the  head  and  the  face.     They 
speak  Qindustdni  with  or  without  a  mixture  of  Mar&thi.    They  lira 
in  ordinary  houses  and  sometimes  keep  cattle  and  goats.     They  are 
great  eaters,  generally  taking  one  very  large  meal  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  staple    food  includea  wheat,  jvdri,  split  puleo,  and  butter. 
Their  mistresses  and  their  children,  like  Marath^,  take  fish  flesh 
and  liquor.      They   smoke  tobacco  and  hemp  flower,    eat  opium, 
and  drink  opium  and  hemp  water  or  bhang.     The  men  dress  in  a 
waistcloth  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  jacket,  and  a  cap  or  turban  folded 
in  Mardtha  fashion.     A  few  of  them  have  North  Indian  wives,  who 
dress  in  a  petticoat  and  a  bodice  fastened  either  in  front  or  behiod, 
and  an  upper  robe  with  which  they  carefully  hide  the  face.     Their 
mistresses  and  children  dress  like  MnrathAs.     They  are  prond,  hot- 
tempered,  clean,  faithful,  thrifty,  obedient,  strong  and  bravo,  aod 
-will  &ce  any  danger  to  save  their  employer's  life  and  property. 
They  show  no  attachment  to  their  illegitimoto  children  and  mistresse 
ail's  often   desert  them    aud  go  back  to  Upper  India,  though  the; 
occasionally  marry  MarAtha  girls  and  settle  in  the  district.   PardeshiS' 
take  service  either  with    Government  or  with  private  persons  ai 
messengers   and  watchmen  and   follow  almost  all   dKllings.     The; 
keep    sweetmeat,  parched  grain,  and  fruit  shops,  and  are  tiUei 
barbers,   shoemakers,  potters,  washermen,  milkmen,  and  laboQ 
The  Brdhmans  act  as  priests  to   their  countrymen.     They  are 
saving  people  and  are  seldom  in  debt.     They  are  generally  Shai' 
but  they  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the  regal 
fasts  and  feasts.     On  the  birth  of  a  child  tho  mother  is  impure  foi 
twelve   days.     If  the  child  is  a  boy,  four  or  five  musket  shots  ar« 
fired.     On  the  sixth  day  Satvdi  is  worshipped,  generally  under  the 
form  of  a  rupee.     On  the  twelfth  the  child  is  cradled  and  named,  the 
name  being  whispered  into  the  child's  ear  by  its  father.     When  the 
child  is  five  or  six  months  old  its  hair  is  cut  by  the  village  barberj 
and  the  legitimate  sons  of  Brdhmans  ave  girt  with  the  sacred  threj 
at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight.     'ITiey  marry  their  boys  between  twel 
and  twenty-five.     They  have  a  betrothal  ceremony  before  marriage. 
At  the  marriage  they  rub  the  boy  and  girl  with  oil  and  turmeric  at 
their  homes,  and  as  teladdiijtor  oil  robes,  the  fathers-in-law  present  the 
boy  and  girl  each  with  a  white  cloth,  ten  and  a  half  and  seven  and  a 
half  feet  long.    The  boy  goes  on  horseback  to  the  girl's,  and  is  there 
presented  with  a  new  waistcloth  which  he  puts  on.    The  waistcloth  he 
wore  before  becomes  tho  property  of  the  barber's  wife  and  she  takes 
it.     In  the  marriage  hall  a  post  is  fixed  in  the  ground  and  near  it 
set  an  earthen  jar  full  of  cold  water  covered  with  an  earthen  lid 
which  a  dough  lamp  is  kept  burniDg.     The  boy  and  girl  aro  mi 
to   stand  *faoe   to   face,   a   cloth  is  held  between  them,  the  priei 
repeats  verses  and  the  priest  and  the  guests  throw  rice  on  their  hei 
and  they  are  husband  and  wife.     The   sacrificial  fire  is  lit,  and  the 
marriage  ends  with   the   boy  aud  girl  walking   sevan  times  round 
the  earthen  jitrs.     Feasts  are  interchanged  and  the  boy  walks  wii 
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the  girl  to  her  new  home.  Pardeshis  burn  their  dead,  mourn  len 
[■days,  offer  rice  balls  on  the  eleventh,  the  mourners  become  pure  on 
[the  twelfth,  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lit  on  the  thirteenth,  and  thirteen 
irthen  pots  each  with  a  copper  coin  in  it,  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
Bvea  or  eight  feet  long,  and  a  betel  packet  are  presented  to 
lirteen  Brihmana,  along  with  wheat,  butter,  and  pulse.  They  have 
caste  council,  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  fairly  off. 

RaddJB  are  returned  as  numbering  2698  and  as  found  over  the 

I'wrhole  district.    'Fliey  speak  Telugti,  live  in  ordinary  houses,  eat  fish 

[and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor.     The  men  dross  in  a  waistcloth,  coat, 

waistcoat,   and  headscarf ;  and   the  women  in  a   robe  and  bodice, 

rawing  the  nppor  end  of  the  robe  over  the  head,  but  not  pulling  the 

cirfc  biick  between  the  feet.     They  sell  scented  oils,  powders,  tooth 

saste    and    frankincense    sticks,    and   also   cultivate.     Their  chief 

shjocts  of  worship  are  Gano.sh,  Ishvar,  Jnmblainraa,  Mallikiirjun,  and 

Yyankatraman,  and  tiieir  priests  are  Tolang  Brnhinans.     They  marry 

Itheir  girls  between  eight  and  ten, are  impure  for  twenty-one  days  after 

'the  birth  of  a  child,  worship  the  goddess  Satvai  on  the  third,  and  name 

the  child  on  the  thirty-fourth.     They  raise  four  earthen  altars,  two  at 

^Kthe  girl's  and  two  at  the  boy's.    At  the  time  of  marriage  at  the  girl^s 

^Hthe  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  low  wooden  stools  set  on  the  two  altars, 

^Hthcy  are  touched  by  an  iron  bar  which  is  laid  between  the  two  stools, 

H'and  versos  are  read  over  thom  by  the  priest.     After  an  e.'schange  of 

feasts  the  boy  leads  his  bride  to  his  house  where  they  are  again  seated 

on  altars.     They  either  bnry  or  burn  their  dead  and  mourn  ten  days, 

and  on  the  tenth  shave  the  chief  moumft-'s  moustache.     They  offer 

rice    balls    on    the    tenth    and    feast   castefellows    either    on    the 

twelfth  or  thirteenth.     They  send  their  boys  to   school  and  are  a 

steady  people.  - 

Unsettled    Tribes  include  eight  classes  with  a  strength  of 
10,071  or  29  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are  : 
'ShMpur  UnttUled  Tribrs,  ISSl. 
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Berads,  or  Bedars,  are  returned  as  numbering  6253  and  aa 
fotran  AVer  the  whole  district.  Like  Mhdra  Mings  and  others 
who  serve  as  village  watchmen  Berads  are  sometimes  called  and 
■ometimes  call  themselves  Ramoshis.  They  are  divided  into 
Berads  and  HelgAs  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermafry.  They 
are  dark  and  either  stout  ,pr  strongly  made.  The  men  keep  the 
topknot  and  the  moustache  bnt  not  the  beard.  They  speak  Marithi 
wrth  others  and  among  themselves  a  dialect  of  their  own.  Some 
are  wanderers,  living  in  forests  and  waste  laads  and  others  who  are 
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staliouary  lire  ia  shnbby  grass  huts.  A  few  own  houses  of  mud 
and  stone  walls  with  flat  or  thatched  roofa.  Their  house  goods 
include  a  few  metal  vessels  and  a  few  own  ballocka  ifen  women 
and  children  eat  sitting  together  out  of  the  same  dish.  Their 
staple  food  includes  jvdri  bread,  vegt'tables,  and  pulse.  They  are 
excessively  fond  of  country  spirits.  The  men  dress  in  a  waistcloth  or 
a  pair  of  drawers  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  long  coat  with  sleeves,  a 
shouldercloth,  and  a  turban.  The  women  dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice, 
and  tho  boys  in  a  loin  and  shouldercloth.  They  have  a  set  of 
better  clothes  for  great  occasions.  Tlieir  women's  ornaments  are 
the  same  as  those  worn  by  cultivating  Marilth^  They  are  idle,  hot- 
tempered, and  impudent.  Tboir  most  binding  oath  is  taken  on  bhanddr 
or  turmeric.  Their  main  calling  is  village  watching,  and  they  carry 
a  sword,  shield,  and  matchlock.  Some  are  husbandmen  and  others 
labourers.  Their  women  work  as  labourers,  spin  cotton,  and  sell 
fuel  and  grass.  They  are  poorly  paid,  hav«  no  credit,  and  live 
from  band  to  mouth.  Tho  chief  objects  of  their  worship  are 
Ambdbdi,  Jotiba,  and  Khandoba,  and  their  priests  arc  the  village 
Brdhmans.  A  woman  is  impure  for  ten  days  aft«r  childbirth.  On  ^ 
fifth  the  house  is  cowdungcd,  balls  and  millet  or  wheat  flour  biscuits 
ar&  made  and  offered  to  Satv&i,  and  in  the  evening  a  feast  is  held. 
Tho  babe  if  a  boy  is  named  on  the  thirteenth,  and  if  a  girl 
on  the  twelfth.  On  the  naming  day  women  guests  cradle  the 
child  and  rock  it,  singing  songs.  When  the  singing  ia  over  they 
are  given  wheat  and  jmri  and  their  hands  and  fac«8  are  rabbed 
with  turmeric  powder ;  near  relations  pi-esent  the  child  with  new 
clothes,  and  the  guo8ts  retire.  If  the  child  is  a  boy  ita  hair  is 
clipped  when  it  is  six  or  twelve  months  old.  Betrothal  among 
them  is  the  same  as  among  cultivating  Mardthlis.  A  day  before 
tho  marriage  booths  are  raised  at  tho  houses  both  of  the  boy  and 
of  the  girl,  tho  marriage  guiirdiau  or  devak  consisting  of  leaves  of 
five  trees  or  pdnchptilvis  is  worshipped,  a  sheep  is  offered,  at  night 
a  feast  is  held,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  at 
their  own  houses.  On  the  marriage  day  the  guests  are  feasted  at 
the  girl's,  the  couple  are  presented  with  clothes  and  ornaments, 
and  made  to  stand  on  an  earthen  platform  or  ota  and  a  curtain 
is  held  between  them.  A  BrAhman,  who  acts  as  priest  repeats 
vorsos,  rice  is  thrown  over  their  heads  and  they  are  husband  and 
wife.  A  piece  of  yellow  thread,  twisted  into  seven  or  nine  folds, 
is  tied  with  a  piece  of  turmeric  to  the  wrists  both  of  the  boy  and 
the  girl.  A  cloth  is  spread  on  a  wooden  stool,  rice  is  heaped 
on  the  cloth,  and  a  metal  waterpot  is  set  on  the  rice  heap  and 
worshipped.  After  feasting  for  a  couple  of  days  on  the  fourth 
the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  a  bullock  and  go  in  procession  round 
the  village  to  the  boy's  house.  After  a  stay  of  a  week  or  so  the 
girl  returns.  On  the  fifth  of  the  next  Shrdvan  comes  the 
ceremony  of  vavsa  or  home-taking  when  the  boy's  kinsfolk  cany 
to  the  pirrs  a  present  of  a  robe  and  bodice,  wheat  flour,  molasses, 
turmeric,  rodpowder,  and  betel.  At  th©  girl's  they  are  feasted  and 
carry  tho  girl  back  to  the  boy's,  and  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days  she 
is  taken  back  by  her  father's  relations.  The  same  ceremony  is 
repeated  on  Sanhdnt  Day  iii  January,  when,  if  the  girl's  parents 
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well-to-do,  they  send  tlie  boy  a  present  of  a  turban  and  sftme 
slothes  for  his  relations.  When  a  girl  comes  of  ago,  she  is  seated  by 
herself  for  fear  days,  and,  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  she  is  bathed 
id  presented  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  They  allow  widow 
aarriage  and  practise  polygamy.  Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  the 
ime  as  those  of  cultivating  Mar^thds.  Their  headman  called 
ndik  or  leader  settles  all  social  disputes.  Berads  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school  nor  take  to  new  pursuits.     They  are  a  very  poor  class. 

Bha'mta's.'  or  Pickpockets,  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty 
and,  except  one  male  in  Madha,  as  found  solely  in  Bilrsi.  They  Iook 
like  high  caste  Hindus,  and  speak  a  mixture  of  Hindnst&ni  Gujardti 
and  J^fariithi.  Their  dwellings  are  the  same  as  Mardtha  houses 
either  wattle  or  daub  huts  or  houses  with  mud  and  stone  walls  and 
thatched  roofs.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  high  caste  Hindus, 
the  women  drawing  the  upper  end  of  the  robe  over  the  head  and  the 
skirt  back  between  *he  feet.  They  have  the  same  rules  about  food 
as  MardthAs,  eating  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  hare,  and  deer, 
and  eggs,  and  drinking  liquor.  When  they  start  on  a  thieving 
expedition  either  in  gangs  or  singly  the  men  dress  in  silk-bordered 
waistcloths  and  shouldercloths,  coats,  coloured  waistcoats,  and  big 
newly-dyed  turbans  with  large  gold  ends  dangling  down  their 
backs  and  folded  cither  in  Mardtha  or  Brdhman  fashion.  Both  men 
and  women  are  petty  thieves  and  pickpockets,  and  steal  only 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  They  are  under  the  eye  of  the  police 
and  those  who  are  well  known  to  the  police  and  are  aged  give  up 
picking  pockets  and  settle  as  husbandmen.  They  complain  that 
the  number  of  non-Bhamta  pilferers  is  growing  and  that  their 
competition  has  reduced  their  profits.  Still  as  a  class  they  are  well- 
to-do. 

Bbils.  The  1881  census  showed  seventy  Bhila  in  Mddha  and 
Karmilla.  They  were  probably  outside  beggars  or  labourers.  It  is 
said  that  no  Bhils  ai%  settled  in  the  district. 

Kaika'dis  are  returned  as  numbering  1629,  and  as  found  in 
towns  arid  Targe  villages.  They  are  divided  into  Jddhavs  and 
Manes,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  speak 
Mardthi  with  a  mixture  of  other  worda."  Their  settled  dwellings 
are  of  mud  and  stone,  and  they  have  metal  and  clay  vessels. 
They  keep  cattle  and  donkeys  as  well  as  dogs.  During  their 
travelling  season,  that  is  from  October  to  May,  they  live  in  mat  huts 
set  on  bamboo  poles,  which  as  they  move  fi-om  place  to  place  they 
carry  with  their  house  goods  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  bullocks,  or 
buffaloes.  They  are  hereditary  thieves  and  robbers  and  are 
always  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  They  eat  pork,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  drink  liquor.     Their  staple  food  includes  millet  or  jondhla 


^ '  Details  oE  the  BhAmta  ctutoma  are  given  in  the  Poona  Statbtical  Aco»ant. 

'  aong  tlic  non-Mar^thi  words  are,  Halt  for  bAilkar  bread,  tflni  for  jxlni  water, 
r  'twth  milk,  (tU  for  dhdnya  grain,  gomtln  for  170/11/  whpat,  ffja  for  bdjri  millet, 
'•  tor  liinilul  rice,  vtor  for  dahi  ciirdB,  nai  for  tuij  clariiiod  butter,  thdkri  for  ndJihar 
ngar,  halU  for  i/h/ molasses,  In  for  rfc  give,  ita  for  nd/ii  no,  fta  for  yt  come,  ho  for  ja 
b.  od  for  dhdtt  ran,  and  iianliot  mi  dum,  for  moj  javal  kdhi  ndhi  I  ^ve  got  nothing 
ritb  mc. 
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and  Bplit  pnlsc,  and  on  holidays  they  prepare  cakes  and  no&     TLe 

men  dress  like  Mardtb/ia  in  a  waistcloto,  waistcoat,  and  tattered 

headdress ;  and  their   Wutnen   in   the  robe  and  bodice.     They  are 

dirty,  cruel,  and  given  to  thieving.     They  make  the  reed  siziiig- 

bruiihes  which  are   nsod  by  weavers,  they  also  make  snares  for 

cntching   birds   and    deer,  and  their  women   plait  baskets  of  the 

branches  leaf  fibres  and  stalks  of  the  iarcad  Cassia  auricalata  tree. 

They  plait  twigs  of  the  same  material  into  wicker  work,  and  cages 

for  storing  grain,  and  sell  them  and  beg  at  the  same  time.     Some 

h.ivo  lately  taken  to   tillage.     Their  favourite  deities  are  Bhavini, 

Khandoba,  Narsoba,  and  Yithoba,  and  their  priests  are  the  ordinary 

Bruhmans.  Their  women  are  impure  for  twelve  days  after  childbirth. 

On  the  fifth  day  two  silver  images  or  tdk-g,  some  fruit,  and  a  dough 

cake  or    mutka  are    laid  in  a  winnowing  fan  and   worshipped  by 

the  mother.     If  the  child  is  a  boy  the  caste  is  feasted,  and  the 

images    are  hung  ronnd    the  neck  of  the  child   and   its  mother. 

On  the  twelfth  the  child  is  laid  in  a  twig  cradle  and  named,  the 

name  being  given  by  the  village  Brahman.     When  the  child  is  a 

year  or  two  years  old  its  hair  is  clipped.    Their  wedding  guardian  or 

dcrak  is  the  mango  and  the  itmhar  Ficus  glomerata  twig^  of  which 

they  bring  home,  worship,  and,  ofTering  a  sheep,  feast  the  castd  at 

least  a  couple  of  days  before  the  marriage.     They  either  born  or  bory 

the  dead.     The  four  corpse-bearers  are  held  impure  for  five  days, 

and  are   not  only  avoided  by  others  but  do  not  eiKn  touch  each 

other.     Except  the  chief  mourner  who  is  held  impure  for  five  days 

the  other  members  of  tlic  fajiiily  mourn  for  three  days  only.     On 

the    fifth  day  a  vimb  AzadirachtA  indica  branch  is  dipped  in    cow's 

urine,  the  head  of   the  chief  mourner  is  touched  with   it,  and   he  is 

shaved  by  the  barber,  as  are  the  heads   of   the  four   corpso-bearers, 

and  their  shoulders  are  rubbed  with  sweet  oil.     They  feast  the  caste 

both  on  the  third  and  on  the  fifth.     They  make  an  image  or  tak  of 

the  dead,  sot  it  in  the  family  shrine  mth  the  other  gods,  and  worship  it 

on  Daaara  in  September-October  and  on  DivaH  in  October-November. 

They  allow  widow  marriage,  the  widow  during  the  ceremony  being 

seated  on  a  bullock's  saddle.     A   caste  council    or  punch  settles 

social  disputes.     A  few  send  their  boy^  to  school,  but  on  the  whole 

they  are  a  wretched  class. 

Ka'tavdis  or  Ka'tkaris,  that  is  Catechu-makers,  are  returned  as 
numbering  thirty-eight  men  and  as  found  in  MiLdhaonly.  They  are  not 
permanent  residents  of  the  district  but  occasionally  come  during  the 
fair  weather  from  below  the  Ghiits  in  search  of  work,  especially  the 
picking  of  groundnuts  and  return  to  their  homes  before  the  rains. 

Pha  nsepa'rdhis,  or  Snarers,  are  returned  as  numbering  405 
and  as  found  wandering  over  the  district.  They  are  a  low  unsettled 
tribe.  The  men  do  not  shave  the  head,  and  let  the  beard  moustache 
and  whiskers  grow.  They  speak  a  mi.xture  of  Gujardti  Mar4tbi 
Kanarose  imd  Hindustani,  but  their  home  tongue  is  Gujar^ti.  Tkey 
generally  live  in  huts  outside  of  the  village  and  keep  cows,  buffaloes, 
sheep,  and  donkeys.  Their  food  includes  judri,  split  pulse,  and 
Tegetables,  and  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men 
dress  in  short  ^drawers,  a  tattered  turban,  and  short  shouldercloth 
with  which  they  often  cover  their  bodies.     The  women  drees  in  a 
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be  and  out  of  doors  put  on  a  bodice  which  generally  reaches  to 
the  waiat.  They  wear  ear,  nose,  neck,  hand,  and  foot  ornaments 
generally  of  bellmetal  and  brass.  They  arc  a  strong,  hot-tempered, 
and  cruel  people.  They  are  hunters  and  snarers  and  are  very 
skilful  in  makinghorsehair  noosea  in  which  they  Ciitch  almost  all  birds 
and  some  animals.  They  prepare  and  sell  cotton  cakes  andsoll  fuel.  A 
few  are  husbandmen  and  watchmen  and  the  rest  work  as  day  labourers 
and  beg.  Their  favourite  deities  are  Amb&bhav&ni,  Jarimari, 
Khandoba,  and  all  other  village  gods,  and  their  chief  holidays  are 
Shimga  in  February  -  March  ana  Dasara  in  October- November. 
Among  them  betrothal  takes  place  a  day  to  a  year  or  two  before 
marriage.  At  the  betrothal  the  girl  is  presented  by  the  boy's  father 
with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  her  brow  is  marked  with  redpowder. 
The  headman  of  the  caste  mnst  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  he  is 
given  a  sum  of  not  more  than  6s.  (Rs.  3),  and  the  castefellows  are 
treated  to  a  full  supply  of  liquor.  On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  and 
girl  are  made  to  stand  side  by  side,  the  hems  of  their  garments 
are  tied  together  by  seven  knots,  a  white  sheet  is  held  over  their 
heads,  and  the  village  Brahman  repeats  verses.  At  the  end  ho 
throws  rice  over  their  heads  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  husband  and 
wife.  The  Brahman  retires  with  a  money  present,  the  casto'is 
feasted  with  split  pulse  and  wheat  cakes  both  by  the  boy's  and  the 
girl's  fathers,  and  the  marriage  ends  by  the  boy  taking  the  girl  to  his 
house.  They  iJave  a  headman  called  ndik  or  leader,  and  settle  social 
disputes  at  caste  meetings.  A  person  accused  of  adultery  or  other 
grievous  sin  is  told  to  pick  a  copper  coin  out  of  a  jar  of  boiling  oil. 
If  he  picks  the  coin  out  without  harming  his  hand  he  is  declared 
innocent ;  if  he  refuses  to  put  his  hand  into  the  jar,  or  if  in  putting 
it  in  his  hand  is  burnt,  he  is  turned  out  of  caste  and  is  not  allowed 
to  come  back.  The  Phdnsepardhis  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 
They  are  under  the  eye  of  the  police  and  are  a  depressed  people. 

Vada'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  4133  and  as  found  scattered 
overCK'district.  They  are  divided  into  GAda  or  Cart  Vaddrs,  Mati 
or  Earth  VadArs,  and  Pathrat  or  Stone  Vaddrs,  who  eat  together  and 
intermarry.  Cart  Vaddrs  take  their  name  from  their  low  solid-wheeled 
stone  carrying  carts.  Earth  Vaddrs  because  they  do  earth  work,  and 
Stone  Vadars  because  they  quarry  and  dress  the  stone.  They  are  dark, 
tall,  and  regular-featured,  the  men  wear  a  topknot,  whiskers,  and 
moustache,  but  not  the  beard.  Boys  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen  wear  ear 
knots.  TheirhometonguoisTolugu, butwithothorstheyspeak MarAthi, 
They  live  outside  of  villages  in  mud  and  stone  houses  with  flat  roofs, 
and  some  in  huts  of  cane  or  mats  of  long  stiff  grass  or  pdnsar.  Their 
houses  are  filthy,  and  are  surrounded  by  pigs,  donkeys,  fowls, 
cattle,  dogs,  and  buffaloes.  Their  staple  food  is  jvdri,  vegetables, 
and  pounded  chillies,  and  when  they  can  afford  it,  they  eat  the  flesh  of 
sheep,  goats,  fowls,  hogs,  and  rats  of  which  they  are  specially  fond. 
They  drink  liquor  but  do  not  eat  beet  They  keep  from  animal 
food  on  Fridays  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  honour  of  their  gods 
Narsoba   and  Vyankoba.     Their  dress  is  like  that  of  other  low  casto 

«adus.     The  men  wear  a  coarse  white  turban  or  scarf,  a  shoulder- 
tb,    short  trousers  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  a  jacket     They 
ir  sandals  and  forbid  shoes  so  strictly  that  any  one  who  wears 
shoes  is  put  out  of  casto  and  is  not  allowed  to  come  back.    Their 
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wotoen  wear  the  robe  but  not  tho  bodice.  They  have  glass  bangles 
on  the  left  wrist,  and  tin  brass  or  silver  bangles  ou  the  right  wrist, 
and  they  wear  nose  and  ear  rings,  necklaces,  wristlets,  and  false 
hair.  The  younger  women  deck  their  heads  with  flowers.  As  ■ 
class  Yad^rs  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  hospitable,  and  orderly,  bnt 
rude,  dronken,  hot-tempered,  and  of  unsettled  habita  The  Gadaor 
Cart  Vaddrs  carry  building  stone  either  in  low  solid- wheeled  carts 
or  on  donkeys.  The  Mati  or  Earth  Vadars  dig  ponds  and  wells 
and  make  field  banks.  The  Pithrat  or  Stone  Vadars  cut  and 
make  grindstones,  quarry,  and  work  as  masons.  They  are  also  known 
as  Gavandis.  They  make  stone  images  of  gods  and  animals  and 
cups,  which  are  bought  by  pilgrims  at  Pandharpur.  The  three 
classes  keep  to  their  hereditary  calling.  They  say  they  do  not 
wish  to  snatch  another's  bread  and  put  it  into  their  own  months 
They  work  as  field  labourers  and  sometimes  beg.  Children,  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  help  the  men  in  their  work  bnt  the 
women  generally  do  nothing  but  mind  the  house.  They  are  one  of 
the  hardest  working  classes  in  the  Dcccan,  working  in  gangs  almost 
alwnys  by  the  piece.  Their  services  have  been  of  tho  greatest  value  in 
the  great  water  and  railway  works  which  have  been  pushed  forward 
ia  "the  Deccan  during  the  last  ton  years.  They  have  worked  hard 
and  earned  high  wages,  but  spent  much  of  their  earnings  on  liquor. 
High  caste  Hindus  touch  Vadilrs,  and  they  hold  aloof  from  Mhdis, 
M&ngs,  and  Chdmbhirs.  They  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  their  chief  object  of  worship  ia  Vyankoba  of  Gin  or 
Tirupati  in  North  Arkot.  Tl^yworshipMariamma,Nar8oba,Padmava, 
and  1  allamnia.  Among  their  house  gods  are  the  images  of  their 
deceased  ancestors,  generally  square  flat  metal  plates  with  turned 
edges  and  a  figure  stamped  on  them.  They  worship  them  with  the 
same  rites  as  other  Hindus,  washing  them,  rubbing  them  with 
sandal,  throwing  flowers  over  them,  burning  incense  before  them,  and 
offering  them  cooked  food.  They  have  no  priests,  bnt  ask  Brdhmans 
to  name  their  children  and  to  fix  a  lucky  day  for  their  children's 
marriages.  They  keep  the  regular  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  They  make 
pilgrimages  to  Pandharpur,  Tuljdpur,  and  Vyankatgiri  in  North 
Arkot.  They  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  and  soothsaying.  They 
generally  marry  their  boys  after  twenty  and  their  girls  after  sixteen. 
An  unmarried  girl  who  has  a  child  is  put  out  of  caste  and  is  not  allowed 
to  come  back.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  practise  polygamy. 
They  have  no  music  at  their  marriages,  exchange  no  presents  of 
clothes,  and  do  not  rub  tho  boy  and  girl  with  turmeric.  They  say 
they  used  to  have  music,  presents,  and  turmeric,  but  gavo  them  up 
because  a  man  who  was  sent  by  one  of  their  chiefs  to  buy  clothes 
for  a  wedding  on  his  way  to  the  town  saw  by  the  roadside  the 
lower  half  of  a  stone  handmill.  He  lifted  the  stone  and  under  it 
saw  a  beautiful  naked  girl  the  goddess  SatvAi.  Tho  girl  told 
him  to  put  back  the  stone.  He  was  confused  by  her  beauty,  failed 
to  obey,  ard  was  struck  dead.  The  chief  waited  for  a  time  and  had 
to  go  on  with  the  marriaf^e  without  the  presents.  When  the 
marriage  was  over  they  searched  the  "country  and  found  the  dead 
man.  Since  then  they  have  never  used  turmeric  music  or  presents. 
Vaddrs  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feebng  and  settle 
their  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.     They  do  not  send  their 
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9  to  school.     During  tlio  last  tLreo  or  four  years  they  have 
>yed  stejidy  ftnd  highly  paid  work. 
ranja'rig   arc  returned  as  niitubering    3508   and    found    in   all 
-aivisions.    They  are  tall,  dark,  and  mthergoodluoking,  and  their 
neu  are  healthy  and  well  made.     They  spe-ak  Marathi  somewhat 
L«uxed  with  Gujarilti,  and  are  an  indolent  class.  They  earn  their  living 
^P  day-labourers  and   held  workers.     They  generally   live  in  grass 
Tnta  inside  the  village,  and  their  staple   food  includes  Jviiri  bread, 
pnlfio,  and  vegetaV)ies.     Some  of  the  men  eat  the  flesh  of  gouts  and 
sheep,  and  drink  lirpior,  but   the   women   touch   neither  liquor  nor 
^^h.     The   men  dress    in  a  loincloth  and   waistcloth,  a  jacket,  a 
^^rf  or  tnrbau,  and  shoes.     They  sometimes  carry  a  blanket  and 
^Brow  a  cloth  over  their  shouldei-s  both  in  front  and  behind.     Their 
women  wear  the    Martitha  robe  and  bodice.     They  have   silk  and 
embroidered  clothes  in  store  which  they  wear  on  great  days.     Both 
^»en  and  women  pass^their  time  in  the  fields  and  their  children  go 
^ftthe  waste  to  graze  cattle.    Unlike  other  Hindus  they  use  the  cow 
^Hb  beast  of  burden.     On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they 
^Brship  the  goddess  SatvAi  and  get  a  Brahman  to  name  the  child 
Wi  any  lucky  day  between  the  twelfth  and  the  marriage  day.     Th(jy 
marry  their  children  at  any  time  between  five  and  thirty  but  girls  are 
generally    married  between    twelve   and    twenty.     Their  marriage 
ceremony  lasts  five  days  and  they  rub  the  boy  and  girl  with  turmeric  at 
their lujuses,  at  feast  coupleof  days  beforetho  marriage.  Marriage  halts 
are  raised  at  both  houses  and  kinspeople  and  castefellows  are  feasted. 
On  the  marriage  day  the  boy,  with  kinSpeople  friends  and    music 

R>s  to  the  girl's  on  a  bullock  and  they  are  married,  the  marriage 
ses  being  repeated  by  a  village  Brdhman.  Feasts  are  given 
both  houses  and  when  the  fea.sts  are  over  the  boy  goes 
h  his  wife  on  a  bullock  to  his  house  with  kinspeople 
and  music.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  practise  polygamy. 
Tliey  generally  burn  tAieir  dead,  and  mourn  ten  days,  oifer  wheat 
cakes  and  bulla  to  the  crows,  and  purify  themselves.  The  ceremony 
ends  with  a  caste  feast  on  the  thirteenth.  They  worship  Amba- 
bhavani,  Muhjidev,  and  Ramchandra,  and  also  non-Brdhmanic  gods 
as  MariAi,  Mhasoba,  and  V.igfioba  whom  they  generally  fear.     They 

«ep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  there  has  been  no  recent 
Jmge  in  their  religious  beliefs.     They  settle  their  social  disputes 
mt^tingsof  thecastemen.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 
They  have  not  yet  recovered  their  losses  during  the  187(5  famine*. 

Depressed  Classes  include  four  castes  with  a  strength  of  65,330 
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ph^rw-  or  Tannei-B,  are  returned  as  numbering  2058  and  as  {onnj 
over  the  whole  distict.  The  founder  of  the  caste  is  said  to  have  been 
the  sage  Lurbhat  who  was  bom  of  an  Ayerav  father  and  a  Dhigrar 
mother.  Their  surnames  are  Bordde,  Katavdore,  Khandore,  and 
Sinde.  They  are  divided  into  MarAtha  and  Lingdyat  Dhors  who  do 
not  oat  together  or  intermarry.  In  eacii  division  families  having 
the  same  sumamo  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  are 
generally  dark  with  round  faces,  thick  lips,  and  straight  black  hair. 
The  men  wear  the  moustache  and  cut  the  he^  hair  short.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad  most  speak  Marat  hi,  and  the  rest  speak  Kdnarese 
at  home.  Their  houses  are  generally  ill-cared  for,  one  storey  liigh, 
■with  mud  and  stone  walls,  and  flat  roofs.  A  few  live  in  thatched 
huts.  They  have  a  front  veranda  which  is  used  as  a  shop.  Their 
vessels  are  of  metal  and  clay  and  they  have  cattle  and  a  servant  or 
two  to  help  them.  Their  staple  food  includes  jvdri  bread,  pulse, 
and  vegetables,  and  they  eat  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep  and  drink 
liquor.  Their  holiday  dishes  of  rice,  wheat,  and  gram  cost  a  &imily 
of  five  Is.  to  4«.  (Rs.  i-2)  and  their  caste  feast  cost  £1  to  £1  10*. 
(Rs.  10-15)  the  hundred  guests.  The  men  dress  in  a  loincloth,  a 
waistcloth,  a  turban,  a  waistcoat,  a  shouldercloth,  and  a  blanket ; 
fMd  the  women  wear  the  robe  and  bodice  in  Maratha  fashion. 
They  have  a  spare  suit  of  clothes  for  holidays  and  other  festive 
occasions.  They  are  hardworking  and  hospitable,  but  intemperate 
and  dirty.  They  work  in  leather,  cut  and  dye  skin»,  make  saddles 
shoes  and  water-bags,  and  till  the  ground.  They  aru  fairly  ofiF. 
Theyare  religious  and  keep  lipuse  deities,  generally  Bshiroba,  Bhav&ni, 
and  Khandoba.  Their  priests  are  the  ordinary  village  Brdhmans 
whom  they  greatly  respect.  They  fast  on  every  lunar  eleventh  and 
on  Shivrdtra  in  February.  The  Ling&yat  Dhors  who  are  a  smaU 
body  are  invested  with  a  Unfj  by  a  Jangam  soon  after  birth.  Their 
teacher  or  guru  who  is  a  Lingdyat  visits  them  occasionally  when 
each  family  gives  him  2*.  6d.  (Rs.  IJ)  in  cash.  Some  well-to-do 
families  give  more,  and  also  hold  caste  dinners  in  his  honour. 
Except  the  Lingayats,  Dhors  hold  their  women  impure  for  ten  days 
after  childbirth.  In  their  cnstoms  they  differ  little  from  Marathis. 
Their  guardian  or  deoak  is  formed  of  «the  branches  of  five  trees  or 
pdnchpdivig,  which  they  tie  to  a  post  in  the  marriage  booth.  At 
the  time  of  marriage  the  boy  is  made  to  stand  on  a  grindstone  and 
the  girl  facing  him  in  a  basket  on  a  coil  of  thick  plough  rope, 
belonging  to  her  father's  field.  A  quilt  is  held  between  them, 
the  Brdhman  priest  utters  some  words  and  throws  grains  of  rice 
over  their  heads,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  They  are  then 
seated  on  an  earthen  altar  in  the  marriage  hall,  and,  to  keep  off  evil, 
married  women  draw  near  and  each  in  turn  tiikes  a  few  rice  grains 
in  her  hands  and  throws  them  over  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  head,  body, 
knees,  and  feet.  The  hems  of  their  garments  are  knotted  together 
and  they  are  taken  on  a  bullock  to  the  villiige  Mdruti,  and  thence 
to  the  boy's.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  practise  polygamy. 
They  either  bury  or  burn  the  dead,  an(J  mourn  ten  days.  The  chief 
mourner  sliaves  his  moustache  and  the  body  is  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  bearers  in  a  blanket  or  coarse  cloth  slung  on  a  pole. 
LingAyat   Dhors   as  a    rule    bury  the  dead,   do     not   shave    the 
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lourner's  moustache,  and  observe  no  mourning.     Their  headman 
is  called  Mhetar  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  caste  meet- 
Kings.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.     They  are  well-to-do, 
^uiving  in  comfort  and  laying  by. 

^m  HTflja/lj^^^prH,  or  Scavengers,  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty* 
^eigh'^wia  as  tound  in  all  municipul  towns.  They  are  Hindustanis  and 
have  come  into  the  district  since  the  establishment  of  municipalities 
for  whom  they  wurk  as  niglit-soil  men.  They  are  tall  dark  and 
thin,  and  the  men  wear  the  moustache,  beard,  and  whiskers.  They 
speak  Hindustani  Their  houses  are  like  those  of  poor  cultivating 
Mar4ih4s,  and  tbey  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels  and  cots.  They 
keep  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats, 
fowls,  cows,  and  hares,  and  drink  liquor.  A  family  of  hve  spenda 
10«.  to  14».  (Ks.  5-7)  a  month  on  food,  and  a  caste  feast  costs  them 
about  £6  (Uh.  00)  the  hundred  guests.  At  their  feasts  they 
use  large  quantities  ^f  flesh  and  liquor.  The  men  dress  in  short 
trousers,  a  waistcloth,  a  coat,  a  jacket,  and  a  turban  or  headscarf. 
The  vromen  wear  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice,  and  like  Martltha 
women,  when  at  work,  they  tuck  the  end  of  the  robe  back  between 
the  feet.  A  family  of  live  spends  about  £3  (Rs.  3<J)  a  year  oa 
clothes.  Their  women  wear  neck,  nose,  and  ear  ornaments,  and  glass 
bangles  on  their  wrists.  Most  of  them  have  spare  clothes  in  store. 
They  Bometimeg  have  sets  of  silver  masks  or  (dlcn  in  their  houses 
which  they  worship  without  the  help  of  any  priest.  Their  priests 
are  ordinary  village  Brahmans,  who  during  the  marriage  stand  at 
a  distance  and  repeat  the  texts.  They  liave  a  caste  council ;  a  few 
of  them  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  they  are  a  steady  class. 

^^     Ma'ngS  are  returned  aa  numbering  19,233  or  3'6  per  cent  of 

^Whe  UinJu  population  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.     According 

^^O    their   tradition    they    are  descended  from  Jdmbrishi,  and  their 

ancestors  came    into    Pandharpur    at    the  same    time  as  the  god 

Vithoba     They  say  t&at  thoir  high   priest  or  chief  Dakalvdr,  who 

lives  in    Kdrwar  in  North  KAuara,  knows  their  whole  history    and 

^■bccasioually    visits    them.      They   are  divided  into  Mings  proper, 

^nidng  UArudis,    Pend   Mang%,    Holdr    Miings,  Mochi   Mdngs,  and 

Dakalvdrs.     Of   these   the    first   are   considered    the    highest,    and 

^_lheir  leavings  are  eaten  by  Holars  and  Dakalvdrs.    The  Dakalvdrs  say 

^^Uiey  are  the  highest  branch  of  Mangs  and  that  the  others  profess  to 

^^He^pise  them  to  punish  the  Dakalvars  because  they  refused  to  touch 

^^he  other   Mings.     This    story  seems    unlikely   as   Dakalvirs   eat 

'      the  leavings  of  Mangs  and  Nade  Mangs   and   no   Mang  will  touch 

them.     They   are  not  allowed  to  drmk  water  from  a  well  or  stream 

oaed  by  Mings,  but  most  take  water  from  other  Mangs.     At  the 

^^amo  time  some  sanctity  or  power  attaches  to  the  Dakalvdrs  as  no 

^Blaug  will  ever  swear  falsely  by  a  Dakalvdr.     As  a  class  Mdngs  are 

^^all,  some  of  them  as  much  as  six  feet  high,  dark,  and  strongly  made, 

and   the  white  of  their  eyes  ia  generally  bloodshot.     MoSt   of  the 

men  wear  the  top-knot   and  the  moustache,  whiskers,  and  beard. 

Some  men  wear  a  tuft  over  eacu  ear  and  no  top-knot.     They  generally 

speak    Mardthi    both    at   home    and  abroad.      Sometimes    among 

themselves  at  home  they  speak  a  language  known  as  pdroshi  or  out  of 

use  which  is  unintelligible  to  a   Mardtha  stranger.      Their  Mdrathi 
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hapter  III.       actJbnt  and  intonation  are  rougli  and  coarse.    They  live  by  them- 
Peonle.  solves  in  a  quarter  known  as  the  Mangr^lda,  separate  from  the 

Mhdrs,  the  hereditary  rivals  and  enemies  of'  their  tribe.     Their 
Dkpri^skd  dwellings  are  gonorally  thatched  huts,  though  some  own  houses  of 

the  better  sort  with  walls  of  earth  and  stone.     The  Mdng  G^mdis 
""'J'-  Qj,  snake-charmers    being  a  wandering  class  of  jugglers  have  no 

fixed  dwellings  and  live  under  a  stretched  canvas-IiKO  awning  some- 
what like  a  tent  tied  to   pegs  on  the  ground.     They  keep  dogs 
and  use  donkeys  and  buffaloes  as  pack  animals.     The  M&ngs  too 
"  keep  donkeys,  buffaloes,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.     Their  staple 

food  is/i'«jri  bread,  vegetables,  and  pounded  chillies,  and  they  also 
ent  the  ilesh  of  goats,  sheep,  dead  cattle,  and  pork,  but  not  of  cows 
like  the  Mhars.     On  holidays  they  prepare  dishes  of  gram  cakes 
mixed  with  molasses.     At  caste  feasts  they  drink   kardai  Cartba- 
mus  tinctorins  oil  in  large  quantities,  the  feast  costing  6«.  to  St. 
(Rs.  3-4)  the  hundred  guests.      They  have.one-fourth    share  in 
every  head  of  cattle  that  dies,  while  the  Mh^  have  three-fourths 
and  besides  own  the  skin  and  horns.     Their  dress  is    the  same 
as  that  of  their  neighbours  the  Mh&rs.     They  are  passionate,  re- 
vengeful and  cruel,  as  the  common  expression  AfJiie/  hriduyi,  or  cruel 
hearted,  shows.  They  are  greatly  feared  as  sorcerers,  and  are  sturdy, 
fit  for    hardwork,    and  trusty    village  servants.     They  are  hard- 
working, unthrifty,  dirty,  and   fond  of  pleasure  and   drink.     All 
classes  of  Hindus  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  eutploy  M&ngs  to 
punish  an  enemy  by  sending  an   evil  spirit   at   him   or  else  to 
overcome  hostile  charms,  #nd,  when  some  member  of  the  family  is 
possessed  and  does  not  speak,  to  find  out  and  punish  the  witch 
that  has  possessed  him.     A  mixture  of  chillies,  part  of  a  horse's 
leg  or  par  near  the  knee,  and  hog's  dung  are '  burnt  j  and  the  face 
of  the  possessed  person  is  held  over  the  fumes.    Then  the  spirit 
that  is  in  the  sick  begins  to  speak  through  his  mouth  and  tells  who 
and  what  he  is.  . 

Mangs  make  thin  cord  or  chardte  of  ambdda  Hibiscus  cannabinns 
or  hemp   and    of  kckfi    or  Sweet  Pandanus,  ropes,  date  brooms, 
slings  for  hanging  pots  in,  and  also   slings  for  throwing   stones 
with,    and  bullock-yoke  straps.     Tlrey  are  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
musicians,  songsters,  beggars,  labourers,  sellers  of  cowdung  cakes 
grass  and  firewood,  scavengers,  and  hangmen.     Several  of  them 
are  village  watchmen  and  guides  while  others  keep  to  their  former 
trade  of  robbing  and  plundering.     Like   Chdmbhdrs  and  Mhirs, 
Holers  make  shoes,  slippers,  whips,  water-bags,  saddles,  harness, 
and  horses*  grain-bags.    Dakalvars  breed  peacocks  and  are  astro- 
logers, going  about  with  calendars  and  Puriins.     They  beg  only  at 
the  houses  of  Mangs,  because  they  say  they  have  a  claim  on  Mdngs 
who  are  their  religious  followers,  and  therefore  they  do  not  eat  or 
drink  with  any  other  caste.     M4ngs  rank  lowest  among  Hindus  and 
wiU  take  food  from  any  caste  except  Bhangis.     Mdngs  do  not  eat 
from  thS  hands  of  twelve  castes  of  which  the  only  ones  the  SholApur 
Mdngs  know  are  Ghadshis,  Jingars,.  Mhdrs,   and  Buruds.     They 
are  not  a  religious  people.     Their  chief  deities  are  Ambdbai,  Jotiba, 
Khandoba,Mahddev,Mariamma,aud  Yallamma.  Their  fasts  and  feasts 
do  not  differ^rom  those  of  Mardtha  cultivators.     Unlike  Mhdrs,  who 
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ISO  tbo  word  Johdr,  that  is  Oh  Warrior  in  saluting,  Mfings  6ay 
~*hnrman  probably  tho  Pe'rsian  'phanndn  or  comuiand  to  their 
'  wistffellowH  ;  to  others  they  say  Mahuraj,  at  the  same  time  passing 
the  right  pnlm  to  their  forehead.  A  woman  is  held  impure  for 
fivo  weeks  after  childbirth,  but  after  the  twelfth  day  she  is  touched, 
though  nothing  is  eaten  from  her  hands.  On  the  twelfth  the 
goddess  Satrai  is  woreliipped  and  the  child  is  put  in  a  blanket-bag 
or  j'ltoli  and  named,  tho  name  being  given  by  the  village  Brdhman 
who  is  paid  id.  or  ^  a.  Female  guests  are  asked  and  boiled  gram 
or  wheat  is  distributed  among  them.  A  month  later  new  bangles 
are  put  round  the  mother's   wrists.     The  boy's  hair  is  cut  at  any 

inie  when  he  is  betweeu  one  and  three  years  old  and  relations  and 

riends  are  feasted.  They  marry  their  children  vory  young,  some- 
times as  babies,  when  tho  marriage  ornaments  or  InnihlngK  are 
tied  to  the  cradle  instead  of  to  the  brow.     Their  betrothals  do  not 

iilTer  from  Mhdr  betj^othals,  the  girl  being  presented  with  a  bodico 
'nud  robe  worth  2/t.  to  10«.  (Rs.  1-5),  and  clothes  are  exchanged 
between  the  two  fathers.  Mang  marriuges  take  place  during 
Vai'/ihdlc/i  and  Ji/i'shth  that  is  in  April  May  and  June,  and  on  days 
when  Uralimans  perform  their  marriages.  Daily  for  five  days 
before  the  marriage  the  girl  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  at  her  houftS, 
and  the  rest  is  sent  with  music  to  the  boy.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  at  both  houses  a  sheep  is  offered  to  the  family  god 
and  slain  in  tKfe  marriage  hall.  In  the  evening  the  boy's  paternal 
uncle  cousin  or  brother  with  music  and  kinspeople  goes  to  the 
'sraplo  of  Maruti  carrying  a  hatchet  in«his  raised  hands,  four  men 

iold  a  cloth  over  his  bead,  and  cooked  food  or  naivedya  is  carried 
with  them.  At  the  temple  the  Gurav  or  ministrnnt  lias  ready  aa 
wdeviiki  or  marriage  guardians, mango,_y'iiHjM.i(Z  Syzigium  jambolannm, 
ii  Calotropis  gigantea,  aondui  properly  naundnd  Prosopis  spicegera, 

ind  umhur  Ficus  glomerata  branches.  The  cooked  food  and  a 
:)pper  are  laid  before  the  guardians  and  they  return  with  the  ^crak 

»nd  tie  it  to  one  of  the  posts  in  the  marriage   hall.     After  this   tho 

"  oy  with  kinspeople  and  music,  goes  either  on  a  horse  or  a  bullock 
Maruti's  shrine,  when  the  girl's  father  meets  him,  and  presents  him 

irith  a  waistcloth  and  turbatf,  which  he  puts  on  and  is  led  to  tho 
irl's  and  seated  in  the  marriage  hall.     Then  two  baskets  are  taken, 

lidos  and  mpes  are  placed  in  them,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  face 
face  and  a  curtain  is  held  between  them.'  The  village  Brahman, 
who  acts  as  priest  from  a  distance,  repeats  verses,  and  the  guests 
^ho  stand  with  rice  grains   in   their  hands  throw  them  over  the 

Beads  of  the  couple,  and,  when  the  verses  are  ended,  they  are  husband 

Uid  wife.  Then  they  are  made  to  stand  side  by  side  on  the  ground 
and  are  covered  with    the  cloth   which  was    held   between    them. 

Cotton  thread  is  passed  five  times  round  them  and  divided  into  two 
pieces  and  one  piece  with  a  turmeric  root  is  tied  to  the  boy's  right 

wrist  and  the  other  piece  to  tho  girl's  left  wri.«t.  Tho  couple  are 
made    to    stand    on    an     earthen    altar    or    bahuh    aiid     tlirico 
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in.       ctabgc  places.     Their  faces  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  the  bo; 
BDle.  efMitiils  tho  night  at  the  girl's  sleeping  with  the  other  malegiicsts  ii 

the  marriage  hall.     The  boy  and  girl  play  with  betelnuts  and  beat 
each  other's    backs  with  twisted  waistcloths.     On  the  second  and 
third  the  girl's  parents  feast  the  boy's  and  their  own   relations  and 
castefellows,  and  on  the  fourth  the  boy's  father  presents  the  girl 
with  a  bodice  and  robe  and  ties  marriage  ornaments  to  their  brows. 
They  are  t«ken  in  procession  to   the   village   Mdruti  and  thence  to 
the  boy's  house.     Next  day  tho  couple  are  sent  round  the  villagers' 
houses,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  ia  at  an  end.    Daring  the  montli 
of  Shrdvnn  or  August  the  girl's  parents  carry   presents   of  a  rol 
and  bodice,  wheat  flour,  molasses,  and  pulse  to  the  boy's  and  fei 
their  daughter  to  their  house.     MAngs  generally  bury  the  d 
When  any  one  dies  fire  is  lit  in  the  front  part  of  the  house  a: 
water    heated    over    it    in    a   new   earthen  jar,  and  the  body 
carried    out   of   the  house,    bathed,   and  drosaed   in   a  waistclo 
turban  and  coat ;  the  body  is   then  laid  on  a  bier,  redpowder  and 
betel   leaves   are  sprinkled  over  it,   is   raised  on   the  shoulders  of 
four  men  and  carried  to  the   burjring  ground,  with  a  copper   co' 
and  some  grains  of  rice  tied  to  the  hem  of  its  garment.     The  ehi< 
mdumer  walks  in  front  with  an  earthen  firepot  and  his  own  tnri 
under    his    armpit,    and    music,    and    the    mourners  follow.     The 
musicians  who  belong  to  their  own  caste  and  play  their  pipes  and 
drums  are  paid  3d.  to  6(/.  (2-4aj».).     Ou  the  way  to  the  buryini' 
ground  the  bearers  halt,  but  the  firepnit  is  not  allowed  to  touch  t 
ground  lest  it  should  beconK  impure,  and  the  copper  coin  in   the 
shroud  hem  is  thrown  away.     On  reaching  the  burying  ground  a  hoi 
is  dug  and  the  body  is  lowered  into  the  hole  and  laid  on  its  bac 
The  chief  mourner  dips  the  end  of  his  tnrban  in  water,  squeezes  » 
little  water  into  the  dead  mouth,  and  strikes  his  own  mouth  with  his 
open  hand  that  tho  gods  may  hear  and   open  the  gates  of  heaven, 
Svargi  ghi'it  vdjte   that  is    The  bell   of  heavea    rings.     The  grav^^ 
is  filled  and  the   mourners  bathe  in  a  river  or  stream  close  by  an<^H 
return  to  the  deceased's  house  each  carrying  some  grass  and  ni'm^" 
branches.     At  the  house  of  mourning  cow's  urine  is  sprinkled  on 
tho  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  Iftst,  and  the  grass  and  nxmh 
loaves  are  thrown  over  the  urine.     The  mourners  return  to  their 
homes.     On  the  third  day  tho  chiof  mourner  with  the  four  beare 
and  a  kinsman  or  two  go  to  the  burial  ground  taking  throe  jm 
cakes,  cooked  rice  and  curds,  or  only  milk  if  the  dead  is  a  child. 
They  leave  one  of  the   cakes    at  the  rest-place  and  the  other  two 
on  the  grave.     They  bathe,  return  to  the  deceased's  house,  and  are 
sprinkled  with  cow's  nrine.     The  four  corpse  bearers  sit  in  a  lin 
and  their  shoulders  are  touched  with  nimh  leaves  dipped  in   sw 
oil.     They  are  then  fed  on  jvdri,  molasses,  oil,   and  siinja   or 
mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  sugar  and  clarified  butter.     The  chi 
mourner  is  held  impure  for  twelve  days  during  which  he  is  not 
touched.     At  the  end  of  the  twelve  days  a  caste  dinner  is  given 
when_;'«»rt  bread  and  pulse  aro  served.  •  At  night  one  of  their  own 
sddkuB  or  ascetics  is  called.     He  pours  water  from  an  earthen  jar 
on  the    spot  where  the  dead    breathed  his  last,    and  the   night 
is  spent  in  reading  sacred  books  or  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
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tgods.     They  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy.     They  ha\^  a 

Keadman  called  mhehya  and  settle  social   disput.cs  at  meetings  of 

lie  leading  members  of  the  caste.     They  levy  fines  of  2*.  6d.  to 

lOs.  (lis.  1 J -5)   and  spend  the  amount  on  a  caste  feast.     Till  the 

st  is  given  the  offender  is  not  allowed  back  into  caste.     They  do 

act  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor. 

llhaj[|8  are  returned  as  numbering  about  44,000  or  8'1 6  per  cent 
ofW^Hindu  population  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They 
are  divided  into  Advans,  Bavans,  Godvans,  Kadvans  or  bastards, 
Soms,  and  Tilvans,  who  except  the  Kadvans  all  eat  together  and 
intermarry.  Of  these  divisions  the  Soms,  or  Somvanshis,  are  tho 
most  numerous.  ITieir  surnames  are  Jadhav,  Jugle,  More,  Sheldr, 
and  Sarvgod.  They  are  generally  tall,  strong,  muscular,  and  dark, 
with  regular  features  and  low  unintelligent  foreheada  Tho  men 
shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot ;  some  wear  whiskers,  all  wear 
the  moustache,  and  a*few  wear  beards.  Tho  women  wear  their  hair 
either  in  a  braid,  or  in  a  knot,  or  loose.  Their  home  speech  ia 
MardthL  They  live  outside  of  the  village  in  nntidy  and  ill-cared  for 
houses  of  mud  and  stones  with  thatched  or  in  rare  cases  flat  mud  roofs. 
Most  of  them  live  in  huts  with  wattle  and  daub  walls.  Except  jt, 
few  of  metal,  their  cooking  and  water  vessels  are  made  of  earth.  The 
well-to-do  rear  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls.  Their  daily  food  is  millet 
bread,  split  pulse,  and  pounded  chillies.  They  eat  the  leavings  of 
other  people,  and  when  cattle  and  sheep  die  they  feast  on  their 
carcasses.  They  do  not  eat  pork.  Mh^s  scorn  Mdngs  for  eating 
the  pig,  and  Mangs  scorn  MhArs  for  eSting  the  cow.  They  drink 
liqaor  and  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp  flower.  Their  holiday  dinners 
include  rice  cakes  and  a  liquid  preparation  of  molasses.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  several  Mhiirs  have  become  Vaishnavs  and  given  up 
flesh  and  liquor.  A  man's  indoor  dress  is  a  loincloth,  and,  in  rare 
cases,  a  jacket ;  his  outdoor  dress  is  the  same,  with,  in  addition,  a 
white  turban  or  a  cnp,  and  a  blanket.  Both  indoors  and  out  of 
doors  women  wear  the  ordinary  Maratha  robe,  generally  red  or  black, 
and  a  bodice,  and  children  of  both  sexes  under  seven  or  eight  and 
sometimes  up  to  ten,  go  naked.  Except  that  it  is  somewhat  richer, 
the  MhAr's  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same  as  their  outdoor  dress. 
Their  clothes  are  country-made  and  are  bought  in  the  local  markets. 
Both  men  and  women  spend  8s.  to  10».  a  year  on  clothes.  The  women 
wear  glass  and  lac  bangles,  brass  earrings,  a  necklace  of  black  glass 
beads,  a  black  silk  nock-cord  or  ndda,  and  silver  finger  and  toe  rings. 
The  men  formerly  wore  a  black  thread  round  their  neck,  but  many 
of  them  have  of  late  given  up  the  practice.  They  carry  in 
their  hands  a  thick  staff  about  four  feet  long  and  with  one  end 
adorned  with  bells.  They  are  fairly  hardworking  and  hospitable 
to  their  castotellows,  but  they  are  dishonest,  intemperate,  glut- 
tonous, hot-tempered,  mischievous  when  they  have  a  quarrel,  and 
occasionally  given  to  petty  gang  robberies.  Mhdrjdiicha , or  MhAr- 
natnred  is  a  proverbial  term  for  a  cruel  man.  They  are  village 
servants  and  are  authorities  in  boundary  matters ;  they  carry  Gov- 
ernment treasure,  escort  travellers,  call  landholders  to  pay  the 
land  assessment  at  the  village  otfice,  and  remove  dead  animals.  Most 
of  them  enjoy  a  small  Government  payment  partly  in  cash  and  partly 
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in  •Innd,  and  they  occasionally  receive  presents  of  grain  from  the 
village  landholders.  They  do  watchman's  work  by  turns,  and  the 
man  in  office  is  called  veskar  that  is  gatekeeper.  Ho  goes  about 
begging  food  from  the  villagers,  skins  dead  cattle,  and  sells  the 
skins  and  horns.  Besides  as  watchman  and  boundary  referee  he  is 
useful  to  the  villagers  by  taking  wood  and  cowdung  cakes  to  the 
burning  ground  or  by  digging  the  grave  when  a  villager  dies,  and 
carrying  the  news  of  his  death  to  his  kinspeople  in  neighbooriag 
villages.  Some  are  husbandmen,  labourers,  street  and  yam 
sweepers,  and  others  gather  wood  and  cowdung  and  cut  grass. 
The  Mhdr  prepares  the  threshing  floor  or  khale  at  harvest  time  and 
watches  the  com  day  and  night  before  it  is  stored  in  a  grain  pit  or 
pev.  He  formerly  received  a  sixteenth  to  a  twentieth  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  as  the  grain  allowance  or  balute,  the  com  that  falls  on 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  every  stalk,  and  a  bodice  and  robo  or  a 
headscarf  at  every  marriage  at  a  landholder's  house.     They  are  a 

f)overty-8tricken  class,  barely  able  to  maintain  ttemselves,  and  often 
iving  on  the  refuse  of  fooa  thrown  into  the  streets.  They  hold  a 
low  position  among  Hindus  and  are  both  hated  and  feared. 
Except  in  Pandharpur,  their  touch,  even  the  touch  of  their  shadow, 
is  thought  to  defile.  In  Pandharpur  Mhars  mix  freely  with  other 
castes,  Br&hmans  and  Mhdrs  bringing  their  supplies  from  the  same 
shop  and  drinking  water  from  the  same  pool.  Formerly  an  earthen 
pot  was  hung  from  their  necks  to  hold  their  spittle,  tiiey  were  made 
to  drag  thorns  to  wipe  out  their  footsteps,  and  when  a  Brahman 
came  near  had  to  lie  far  off  on  their  faces  lest  their  shadows  might 
fall  on  him.  Even  now,  a  Mhar  is  not  allowed  to  talk  loudly  in 
the  street  while  a  well-to-do  Brdhman  or  his  wife  is  dining  in  one 
of  the  houses.  Mhdrs  are  Shaivs  and  Vaishnavs  and  worshippers 
of  goddesses.  Most  of  them  are  Vaishnavs  and  worship  Bhavani 
of  Tuljiipur,  Chokhoba,  Jnydnoba  of  Alandi,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  and 
Vithoba.  They  also  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and  goddes-ses 
and  Musalm^n  saints  especially  the  ancestral  Cfobra  or  N^goba,  the 
small-pox  goddess  Satvii,  and  the  cholera  goddess  Mari^i  whose 
shrines  are  found  in  all  Mhdr  quarters.  They  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  most  of  the  places  mentioned  above  as  well  as  to  the  shrine  of 
Shambhu  Mahkdev  in  SAtdra.  Their  religions  teachers  are  Mh&e 
gurus  and  sddhus  or  gosdvts.  They  have  also  Mbdr  vdchaks  or 
readers,  who  read  and  explain  their  sacred  books,  the  Bhaktivijay, 
D^bodh,  Jnydneshvari,  Harivijay,  Rdravijay,  Santlila,  and  the 
poems  of  Jy4noba,  Tukoba,  and  others.  The  readers  also  preach, 
and  repeat  marriage  verses  when  a  Brdhman  is  not  available.  The 
gurus,  sddhus,  vdchaks  and  Mh^r  gosdvts  all  belong  to  the  Mhdr 
caste  and  some  of  them  are  very  fluent  preachers  and  expounders 
of  the  Purdns.  Any  one  of  these  lecturers  who  maintains  himself 
by  begging  may  become  a  gurti  or  teacher.  Every  Mhdr  both 
among  men  and  among  women  has  agurti;  if  they  have  no  ^itrtt 
they  are  nbt  allowed  to  dine  in  the  same  line  with  the  sddhus.  A 
child  is  first  brought  to  be  taught  by  its^gfurw  when  it  is  about  a  year 
old.  The  rite  is  called  kdnshravni  or  ear-whispering  and  more 
commonly  Jc<hiphukne  or  ear-blowing.  About  seven  or  eight  at  night 
the  parents  take  the  child  in  their  arms  and  go  to  the  teacher's 
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Iboase,  carrying  frankinconse,  camptor,  red  and  scented  powders, 
fflowere,  botelnut  and  leaves,  a  cocoanut,  dry  dates,  and  sugar.  In 
tbe  teacher's  bou80  a  room  is  cowdunged  and  a  square  is  traced  with 
white  quartz  powder.  At  each  corner  of  the  square  a  lighted  lamp 
'  ia  set,  and,  in  the  middle,  on  a  wooden  plank  or  on  a  low  wooden 
LBtool,  is  a  metal  pot  or  ghai  filled  with  cold  water.  Another  board 
ror  stool  ia  sot  facing  the  square  and  the  teacher  sits  on  it  cross-legged. 
^e  sets  flowers,  sandal  paste,  and  rice  on  the  waterpot  and  takes  the 
"  Id  in  his  lap  resting  its  head  on  his  right  knee.  Ho  shrouds  himself 
and  the  child  in  a  blanket  or  a  waistcloth,  mutters  the  sucrod  vorse 
into  the  child's  right  ear,  pulls  off  the  blanket,  and  hands  tho  child 
to  its  parents.  The  priest  is  presented  with  3d.  to  2».  ( Re.  i  - 1 ),  and, 
if  they  arc  well-to-do,  the  parents  give  him  a  waistcloth,  one  or  two 
metal  water  vessels  and  a  plate.  A  feast  is  given  to  the  teacher  and 
a  few  near  relations,  or  if  the  parents  cannot  afford  a  feast,  sugar  ia 
handed  round.  After  the  dinner  the  parents  retire  with  the  child. 
When  cholera  rages  iTia  village  the  people  raise  a  subscription  and 
band  the  money  to  the  headman.  Tho  headman  brings  a  robe  and 
a  bodice,  some  rice  and  flour,  a  he-buffalo  or  a  sheep,  and  flowers, 
camphor,  frankincense,  redpowder,  and  betolnut  and  leaves.  He 
takes  three  carts,  fills  one  with  cooked  rice,  a  second  with  cakasj 
and  in  the  third  places  the  other  articles  of  worship,  and,  leading  the 
he-buffalo,  takes  tho  carts  through  the  village  accompanied  by  musio 
and  a  band  oi  the  villagers.  Tho  carts  then  go  to  the  Mhdrs' 
quarters  outside  of  the  village,  where  is  the  shrine  of  Maridi  tho 
cholera  goddess.  The  headman  and  tho  other  villagers  stand  at  a 
distance,  while  a  Mhar  bathes  the  goddess,  dresses  her  in  tho  robe 
and  bodice,  fills  her  lap  with  rice,  botelnuts,  dry  dates,  and  a  cocoanut, 
waves  buruing  frankincense  and   camphor  before  her,  and   with 

i'oined  hands  begs  her  to  be  kind.     All  tho  villagers  lift  their  joined 
lands  °to  thoir  heads,  and  ask  tho  goddess  to  be  kind,  and  retire 
leaving  the  Mh.lrs  and  Mangs.     Tho  buffalo  is  led  in  front  of  the 
goddess  and  a  Mhdr  t-hops  off  its  head  with  a  sword  or  a  hatchet, 
and  touches  tho   goddess'   lap  with  a   finger   dipped  in  its  blood. 
The  cart-loads  of  food  and  moat  arc  shown  to  the  goddess  and  are 
distributed  among  such  of  tho^  villagers  as  do  no  object  to  eat  them. 
This   concludes   tho  sacrifice.      They  say  that  the   goddess   truly 
^  partakes  of  the  sacrifice,  as  the  food  and  meat  become  insipid  and 
^Hasteless.      The  Mhdr's  priests  are  village  Brdhmans  who  do  not 
^Bbbject  to  act  as  priests  at  their  marriagea  and  other  ceremonies.     In 
^H^eir  diiily  worship   Mhars  do   not  require  the  help  of  Brahmana. 
The  office  of  religious  teacher  or  guru  is  hereditary.     They  believe 
in  sorcery  witchcraft  and  soothsaying.      They   have  many   spirit- 
scarcrs  or  exorcists  among  them  some  of  whom  are  Gosjivis  who  havo 
boon  devoted  to  the  service  of  tho  gods  since  they  were  born,  and  the 
rest  are  potraa  or  devotees  of  Lakshmi,  who  cover  their  brows  with 
redpowder  and  carry  a  whip  with  which  they  lash  their  bodies  while 
they  beg  singing  and  dancing.     They  fast  on  Mondays  aqd  on  tho 
anth  of    each  half   of   every  luuar  month.     Recent  changes  in 

^OOB   views    are   confined    to   the  Vdrkaripanth    or  timokeep- 

ag  sect.     After  tho  birth  of  a  child  tho  mother  is  held  impure  for 
Ive  days,  during  which  she  keeps  aloof  from  evei-y  ouo  except  tho 
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midmfe.  On  the  third  day  a  ceremony  called  tirvi  is  performed, 
when  five  little  unmarried  girls  are  feasted  on  millet  or  karri  made 
into  lamps  and  eaten  with  a  mixture  of  milk  and  molasses,  or  engHr, 
or  with  curds  and  buttermilk.  On  the  fifth  or  pdnchvi  day  fi»e 
stone  pebbles  are  laid  in  a  line  in  the  house  and  worshipped  by  the 
midwife  and  millet  is  offered.  On  the  sixth  or  taivi  day  the  hole 
made  for  the  bathing  water  in  the  mother's  room  is  filled,  levelled, 
cowdnnged,  and  sprinkled  with  turmeric  and  redpowder  and  flower*, 
and  wheatcakesare  laid  before  it.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  bdrdvi or 
twelfth  day  ceremony  is  performed,  when  the  whole  house  is  cow. 
dunged  and  seven  pebbles  are  laid  outside  of  the  honse,  worshipped 
by  the  mother,  and  presented  with  wheat  bread.  Five  married 
women  are  feasted.  Between  the  thirteenth  and  any  time  within 
about  two  months,  the  boy's  father  goes  to  the  village  astrologer, 
gives  him  the  time  of  the  child's  birth,  and  asks  him  whether  the 
moment  of  birth  was  a  lucky  moment.  The  Br4hman  tells  him 
to  offer  a  cocoanut  to  the  village  MAruti  or  some  other  village 
god,  and  to  pour  a  copper's  worth  of  oil  on  him.  The  father  aska 
for  a  name  for  the  child,  the  astrologer  looks  up  his  almanac  and 
tells  him.  The  father  goes  homo  and  tolls  the  women  of  the  boose 
what  name  the  priest  has  given.  In  the  evening  married  women 
are  called,  a  spot  is  cowdunged,  a  drawing  is  traced  with  white 
quartz  powder,  and  the  cradle  is  set  in  the  tracing.  The  mother 
brings  the  child  and  lays  it  in  the  cradle,  in  a  loud  voice  calls  it  by 
the  name  chosen  by  the  astrologer,  and  putting  her  mouth  to  the 
child's  right  ear  says  kur-r-r.  If  the  astrologfer's  name  is  not  to  the 
mother's  liking  she  calls  the  child  by  another  name,  and  the  women 
sing  songs.  A  handful  of  millet,  a  little  sngar,  and  betel  are 
served  and  the  guests  retire.  When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  if  it  is  a 
boy,  the  hair-cutting  or  jdval  is  performed.  The  child  is  taken  to  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Satv&i,and  his  hair  is  either  clipped  or  shaved 
by  one  of  the  family  who  leaves  a  few  hairs  on  the  crown.  Thegoddess 
is  worshipped,  a  few  hairs  are  laid  before  her,  an'ti  she  is  offered  wheat 
bread  and  cooked  rice.  There  is  no  other  ceremony  till  marriage. 
Mhdrs  marry  their  girls  sometimes  when  they  are  infants  and 
always  before  they  come  of  age,  and^their  boys  sometimes  before 
they  are  twelve  and  seldom  after  they  are  twenty.  They  have 
no  rules  forcing  them  to  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age. 
Among  them  the  mdgni  or  asking  the  girl's  parents  to  give  their 
daughter  in  marriage  is  the  same  as  among  Marath&s.  About  a 
week  before,  the  village  Brdbman  is  asked  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  names  of  the  boy  and  girl  to  prevent  their 
marrying.  He  consults  his  almanac  and  says  there  is  no 
objection.  He  is  then  asked  to  fix  a  lucky  moment  for  the 
marriage  and  for  the  turmeric  rubbing.  He  again  consults  his 
almanac  and  tells  them  the  days  and  gives  them  a  few  grains  of  rice 
which  he  blesses  in  the  name  of  Ganpati.  Each  of  the  fathers 
gives  the.BrAhman  a  copper  for  his  trouble.  For  four  days  before 
the  marriage  the  parents  both  of  the  boy  and  of  the  girl  rub  them 
with  turmeric  powder,  and  branches  "of  five  trees  or  pdnchpdlvig 
are  worshipped  as  the  marriage  guardian  or  devak.  On  the  marriage 
day  the  boy,  with  kinspeople  friends  and  music,  goes  to  the  girl's 
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^nometimes  on  liorseback  and  generally  on  anox.  On  reaching  tbe  gitVs 
^P%ke  girl's  brother  or  some  other  near  kinsman  leads  the  boy  iato  the 
~  house  and  seats  him  on  a  blanket  The  girl  is  brought  by  hor  sister 
or  some  other  kinswoman  and  seated  on  the  blanket  beside  the  boy. 
The  guests  of  both  houses  feast  at  the  girl's  where  a  sheep  has  been 
killed  in  the  morning.  The  boy  is  presented  with  a  turban,  a  waist- 
cloth,  a  sboaldercloth,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  dresses  in  the  new 
clothes  and  takes  his  stand  on  a  wooden  stool  near  the  blanket  The 
^rl  stands  on  another  stool  facing  him,  and  each  of  them  holds  a 
roll  of  betelnut  and  leaves  in  both  hands.  A  cloth  is  held  between 
them,  the  boy  and  girl  stretch  out  the  tips  of  their  fingers 
till  they  touch  on  either  side  of  the  cloth  or  below  the  cloth 
and  the  village  priest  from  some  distance,  or  if  not  one  of  their 
own  holy  men  repeats  marriage  verses.  When  the  last  verse  is 
over  the  guests  throw  over  the  couple's  head  rice  mixed  with  the 
rice  which  the  Brahman  astrologer  gave  the  fathers  at  the  time 
of  settling  the  marri&ge  day.  The  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side  and 
five  persons  hold  it  over  the  pair's  heads.  To  the  hems  of  the  pair's 
garments  are  tied  rice,  turmeric  roots,  and  betelnut,  and  they  are 
seated  on  the  altar  or  bahule.  Cotton  thread  is  passed  five  times 
round  the  fingers  of  the  five  cloth  holders,  and  again  four  times,  and 
each  of  the  two  windings  is  made  into  a  string  about  a  cubit  long, 
and  the  string  of  fire  tarns,  with  a  turmeric  root  and  a  betelnut  tied 
to  it,  is  wound  ipund  the  boy's  right  vrrisb  and  the  string  of  four  turns 
round  the  girl's  right  wrist.  Then  a  nian-ied  man  repeats  his 
wife's  name  and  unties  the  knot  that  fastens  together  the  hems  of 
the  boy's  and  girl's  garments.  Kinsvi'omen  and  the  bride's  and 
bridegroom's  maids  or  karavlis  wave  lighted  lamps  round  the 
couple's  faces.  Each  of  the  fathers  pays  the  Brdhman  3d.  (2  cm.) 
and  gives  him  a  cocoanut,  sugar,  and  betel.  For  four  days, 
'  deluding  the  marriage  day,  the  boy  stays  at  the  girl's  and  feasts 
re  held.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  comes  the  sdda  or  robe 
jmony  when  the  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  a  robe  and 
iice,  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads  with  a  gold  bead  in  the 
D,  glass  bangles,  and  silver  toe-ring^.  The  boy  and  girl  are 
on  the  laps  of  their  maternal  uncles  and  bite  the  ends  off 
betel  leaf  rolls,  and  a  piece  of  cocoa  kernel  is  hung  between  them  from 
1  black  thread.  At  night  a  procession  is  formed  and  the  boy  and 
girl  are  seated  on  an  ox  and  paraded  through  the  village  with  kins- 
people,  music,  and  dancing.     The  marriage  is  over  and  the  guests 

home.     Either  on  Sankrdjit  Day  the   twelfth  of  January,  or  on 

Ndgpiinchmi  in  July-August  comes  the  vavsa  or  home-taking,  when 
the  boy  with  his  parents  and  kinspeople  goes  to  the  girl's,  taking  a 
robe. and  bodice,  a  measure  of  wheat  Uour,  pulse,  and  clarified  butter 
and  molasses.  At  the  girl's  they  are  feasted,  and,  after  the  feast, 
take  the  girl  back  with  them  to  the  boy's  house.  When  a  MhAr  girl 
comes  of  age  she  sits  five  days  by  herself.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day  she  is  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  bodice  and  the  caste  is 
feasted.  They  allow  and  practise  widow  marriage  and  polygamy. 
Mhiirs  generally  bury  the  dead.  After  death  the  relations  weep 
over  the  dead,  lay  his  body  on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and 
throw  over  him  warm  water  boated  in  a  new  earthen  jar.    The 
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body  is  shroTided  in  a  new  cloth,  laid  on  the  bier,  and  sprinkled 
with  redpowder  and  betel  leaves,  and  grains  of  rice  are  tied  to  one 
of  the  hems  of  the  cloth.     The  body  is  carried  to  barial  on  the 
shoalders  of  four  near  kinsmen  who  as  they  pass  say  R&m  B&m  in 
a  low  voice.     The  chief  moarner  walks  in  front  with  fire  in  the  new 
earthen  jar  and  music  if  he  has  the  means.     The  mourners  follow. 
On  the  way  to  the  grave  the  party  halts,  the  rice  from  the  hem  of 
the  deceased's  robe  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  five  pebbles  are  set 
on  the  rice.     When  they  reach  the  burial  ground,  a  pit  five  feet 
deep  is  dug,  and  the  body  is  stripped  of  all  its  clothing,  even  the 
loincloth,  according  to  the  saying,  Naked  hast  thon  come  and  naked 
shalt  thou  go.    It  is  lowered  into  the  grave  and  laid  on  its  back. 
The  chief  mourner  scatters  a  handful  of  earth  on  the  body,  the  rest 
also  scatter  earth,  and  tbo  grave  is  filled.    The  chief  mourner  fills 
the  firepot  with  water,  sets  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  goes  thrice 
round  the  grave  crying  aloud  and  striking  his  open  mouth  with  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand.     At  the  end  of  the*  third  turn  he  pours 
water  from  the  jar  on  the  grave  and  dashes  the  jar  to  pieces  on  the 
ground.     All  bathe  in  running  water,  and  go  to  the  mourner's  house 
each  carrying  a  nimb  branch.     At  the    house  an  earthen  pot  of 
OQw's  urine  is  set  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  the 
mourners  dip  the  nimb  branches  into  the  urine,  sprinkle  it  over  their 
heads  and  bodies,  and  go  to  their  homes.     On  the  third  day  a  few 
of  the  deceased's  kinsmen  go  to  the  burial  ground,  thf  chief  mourner 
carrying  in  his  hands  a  winnowing  fan  with  two  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel 
and  some  molasses  in  each  piece.     At  the  rest-place,  where  the 
bearers  halted,  they  lay  a  ^ece  of  cocoa-kernel  with  molasses  on  it 
under  the  five  stones.     The  other  piece  is  laid  on  the  heaped  grave. 
They  beat  the  grave  down  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
bathe,  and  go  to   the  chief  mourner's  house.     The  four  bearers 
are    seated   in   a  line  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  front  room  of 
the  house.      Each  holds  a  nimb  branch  under  his  arm,  the  chief 
mourner  drops  a  little  molasses  into  his  mouth,  and  they  go  to  their 
homes.     On  the  seventh  day  a  bread  and  vegetable  caste  feast  is 
given.    Like  Marfithds  Mhiirs  keep  the  death-day,  when  crows  are  fed 
with  rice  and  a  dish  of  molasses.      They  settle  social  disputes  either 
by  a  council  or  panchdyat  composed  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
caste,  under  the  hereditary  headman  called  pdtil,  or  by  a  caste- 
meeting.      Caste  decisions  are  enforced  by   forbidding  the  caste 
people  to  smoke  or  drink  water  with  the  offender,  or  by  exacting  a 
fine  of  6d.  to  lOs.  (Rs.  ^  -  5)  which  is  spent  on  drink.      Mh&rs  some- 
times send  their  boys  to  school,  but  they  never  take  to  new  pursuits. 
They  are  a  poor  people. 

Beggars  include  thirteen  classes  with  a  strength  of  8979  or  1-5 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are  : 

Sholdpur  Beggars,  1881. 
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BalsaPtOShis.  or  Children  Pleasers,  are  returned  as  nnmboriog 
twenty  and  as  found  only  in  S.ingola.  They  look  and  speak  like 
ctiltivating  Kunbia,  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  food  dress  or 
customs.  They  are  fortune-tellers  and  weather  prophets.  They 
wander  about  tbe  streets  in  the  early  morning,  turn  into  some 
bouse,  and  shower  blessings  on  the  children  always  ending  with 
BdUantosh,  Bless  the  babies.  In  religion  they  are  the  same  as 
MarAih^,  keep  the  same  fasts  and  feasts,  and  employ  the  ordinary 
village  Bnlhmans  as  their  priests.  Thoy  have  a  caste  council  and 
settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  till  they  can  read  and  write  a  little.  They  are  a  steady 
class. 

Bha'ts  or  Tha'kurs  are  returned  as  numbering  544  and  as  found 
all  over  the  dTsFncl.  According  to  their  tradition  they  were  created 
from  the  sweat  of  Shiv's  brow  and  were  driven  out  of  heaven 
because  tbcy  persi^d  in  singing  Parvati's  instead  of  Shiv's 
prai-ses.     Thoy  look  like   Marathas  and  speak  MarAthi.     Thoy  are 

t intelligent,    patient,   and    hospitable.     Thoy    earn    their  liviug   by 
tepeating  the  songs    called   hdnh   and  kavits,  reciting  stories,  and 
Begging.     Children  of  seven  and  over  help  them  in  their  calling. 
EThcir  houses  have  mud  and  stone  walls  and  flat  roofs,  and  their  hoase 
goods  consist  of  tnotal  and  earthen  vessels.     Some  have  cattle  and  a 
pony  or  two.     Their  staple  food  includes  jvnri  bread,  pulso,  and 
regetablos,  ani  thoy  eat  the  flesh  of  goats  sheep  and  fowls,  and  drink 
liquor.   The  men  dress  like  Marathas  in  a  loin  and  waistcloth,  a  waist- 
oat,  a  scarf  or  turban,  and  a  shouldcrcjjoth ;  and   the  women  in  the 
[ardtha  robe  and   bodice.     They  get   many  of   their  clothes  by 
Dogging.     Their  customs  are  the  same  as   Martltha  customs.     Boys 
re  girt  with  the  sacred   thread  at  the  time  of   marriage.     They 
iro  iShaivs,  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  as  well  as  Dhanai,  Jandi, 
ind  JogAi,  and  other  early  and  village  deities,  and  go  on  pilgrimage 
I  Kharsun  Shiddh  in  Mhasvad  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Paudharpur. 
leir   priests    are  the    ordinary    Mariltha  BrAhmans    whom   thoy 
Jreatly  respect.     Thoy  havo  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes 
lat  caste  meetings.     Thoy  scud  their  boys  to  school  till  they  learn  to 
id  and  write  a  little  and  a»o  fairly  off. 

Da'pariSj  or  Slaves,  are  returned  as  numbering  eight  and  as  found 

"■wanJermg  over  the  whole  district.     They  are  a  dark  tall  people 

^^  whose  home  tongue  is  Kanareso  though  they  speak  Marathi  with  others. 

^KThey  move  from  place  to  place  and  seldom  own  houses.     They  live 

^■pntsideof  the  village  under  canvas  sheds  oTpdla  andbave  bullocks  and 

^B^ouies  to  carry  their  tents  and  house  goods.  Their  staple  food  includes 

^^jvdri  broad  and  jvdri  cooked  and  mixed  with  whey  vegetables  and 

spices.  On  holidays  they  eat  rice  and  wheat  cakes  with  flesh  and  fish 

and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  short  drawers  reaching  the  knee  or  a 

short  waistcloth,  a  turban  or  headscarf,  a  coat,  and  a  blanket  resting 

on  the  shoulders.     Some  wear  a  gold  finger  ring  and  silver  wristlets. 

The  women  dross  in  a  robe  and  bodice  and  have  a  number  of  gold 

and  silver  ornaments  for  tha  neck,  nose,  ear,  wrists,  and  toes.    They 

lare  a  dishonest  hot-tempered  people  and  are  generally  under  the 

eye  q^  the  police.    They  are  beggars,  musicians,  and  dancers,  and 
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thoir  women  are  prostttafces.  When  tliey  beg  they  wear  bells  ronnd 
their  feet  aod  carry  a  drum  and  two  metal  cups  or  cymbals  in  their 
hands.  Their  family  deities  are  iLmbab^i  and  Yallamma,  and  they 
keep  no  fasta.  They  have  a  priest  or  guru  who  lives  iu  Telangan. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  childbirlh  they  worship  the  goddess  Satvai, 
and  their  marriage  coremonios  are  like  those  of  Mar&thds.  They 
allow  widow  marriage  and  bum  the  dead.  They  settle  social  dispotee 
at  caste  meetings.  They  are  fairly  oB,  and  earn  more  by  prostituting 
their  women  than  by  begging. 

Dauris,  or  the  daur  dram-beaterSj  are  returned  as  numberiog 
868  and  as  found  in  towns  and  large  villages.  Their  surnames  are 
Jddhav,  Mane,  Povdr,  and  S&lunke.  People  with  the  same  surname 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  men  shave  the  whole 
head,  and  wear  the  moustache,  and  some  the  whiskers  and  the 
beard.  They  speak  Mar^thi  at  home  and  abroad,  own  mud  houses 
with  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  and  have  metal  vessels,  quilts,  blankets, 
mats,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  ponies,  but  no  servants.  They 
eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  and  their  food  is  jvdri,  spht 
pulse,  vegetables,  spices,  oil,  milk,  and  rice  which  they  very  often 
take  when  starting  on  begging  tours.  They  offer  their  food  to  their 
g^ds  before  eating  and  do  not  touch  it  till  they  have  called  on  one  of 
their  Navndths  or  Nine  Saints,  and  blowing  a  small  wooden  whistle  or 
shingu  They  give  feasts  of  rice,  split  pulse,  and  a  liquid  preparation 
of  wheat  which  cost  them  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  the  hwidred  guests. 
Both  meuand  women  dress  like Mardthds,  themen  in  a Mardtha turban 
or  headscarf,  a  waistcloth,  a  loincloth,  a  coat,  and  a  shouldercloth  ; 
and  the  women  in  a  robe*  and  bodice.  They  have  the  peculiar 
pmctice  of  hanging  a  wooden  whistle  about  an  inch  and  half  long 
round  their  necks  fastened  to  a  woollen  string  which  reaches  to  the 
navel.  They  are  beggars,  and  beg  and  perform  the  goiidhal  dance 
with  a  daur  drum  in  their  hand.  After  childbirth  the  mother  is 
impure  for  twelve  days,  and  the  members  of  the  family  for  ten. 
They  cradle  and  name  their  children  on  the 'twelfth.  They  clip 
the  child's  hair  when  it  is  a  year  old  laying  it  in  its  mother's  lap. 
Boys  between  five  and  six  years  old  have  their  ears  slit,  and  a 
ceremony  called  kanchiri  is  performed^  The  lobes  of  the  child's 
ears  are  torn  with  a  small  knife  and  a  clove-shaped  gold  or  brass 
ornament  is  put  in  the  hole.  A  woollen  thread  is  worn  round  the 
nock,  generally  reaching  to  the  navel  to  which  is  fastened  a  whistle 
or  ahingi  made  either  of  tdlcli  wood  or  deer's  horn,  one  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  It  costs  a  few 
coppers.  Eiccept  that  the  girl  is  made  to  stand  on  a  grindstone 
laid  in  a  basket,  and  the  boy  facing  her  in  another  basket  in  which 
a  coil  of  rope  is  laid,  the  Duuri'a  marriage  customs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Mar^thds.  They  bury  the  dead,  carrying  the  body  in  a 
cloth  or  blanket  slung  on  a  pole  resting  on  two  men's  shoulders, 
and  repeating  Shiv,  Gorakh,  Jade.  They  mourn  three  days  and  on 
the  seventh  or  ninth  give  a  feast  called  bhanddra.  They  allow 
widow  marriage.  In  religion  they  belong  to  the  N^thpanth  sect 
of  Goaavis.  They  keep  in  their  houses  metal  plates  engraved 
with  figures  of  Ambabdi,  Bahiroba,  and  Jotiba.  Their  priests  are 
Mar6tha   Br&hmans,    and  they  keep   the  nsual  Binda  fasts   and 
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'reasts.  Their  reliffona  house  is  on  the  banks  of  the  GodA"fBri 
and  their  teacher  visits  them  once  every  year  or  two,  when  he  is 
feasted  and  is  paid  2».  (Re.  1)  by  each  of  his  followers'  houses.  They 
have  a  caste  councilj  and  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time. 

Gondhlis,  or  Gondhal  Dancers,  are  returned  as  numbering  631 
and  as"  founci  in  all  subdivisions.  They  are  a  set  of  wandering  beggars 
recruited  from  all  castes,  and  are  generally  children  offered  to 
goddesses  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  Their  surnames  and  guardians 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Marithds  and  they  look,  speak,  eat,  drink, 
and  dress  like  Mardthiis.  They  beg  and  perform  at  the  houses  of 
Br^thmans  and  other  Hindus  whose  family  goddesses  are  Ambd.b^, 
Bhavdni,  aud  Durga,  either  before  or  after  a  marriage  or  on  the 
fulfilment  of  avow.  The  men  cover  their  bodies  with  sheila  and  go 
begging  with  a  thick  lighted  torch  soaked  in  oiL  They  wear  a 
long  flowing  coat  smeared  with  oil  and  daub  their  brows  with  red- 
powder  and  on  their  Jieads  wear  either  a  long  flowing  turban  or  a 
cap  covered  with  tassels  and  rows  of  shells.  They  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  men  who  do  not  cover  themselves  with 
shells  but  carry  a  one-stringed  fiddle  or  tuntune  and  a  drum  or 
lamel,  and  metJal  cups  or  cymbals.  They  tie  a  number  of  brass 
bells  to  their  feet,  and,  while  singing,  dance,  and  wave  the  lighteS 
torch  away  from  the  house  or  shop,  saying.  May  evil  go  and  my 
lord  be  happy.'  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  Mar&tha  customs 
and  thoy  worship  goddesses  more  than  gods.  Their  priests  are 
ordinary  Mar&tha  Brahmans  to  whom  they  show  great  respect. 
They  have  a  caste  council  and  sett}^  social  disputes  at  caste 
meetings.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time,  and 
are  a  well-to-do  class,  making  much  money  by  singing  Idvnig  or 
ballads. 

Gosa'vlB,  or  Passion  Lords,  are  returned  aa  numbering  1998  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Bajaran, 
Bh&rathi,  Giri,  Kanpljite,  Puri,  SAgar,  Sarasvati,  and  Tirthdshram, 
who  have  their  religious  houses  at  Allahabad,  Benares,  Dvdrka, 
Giri,  and  Puri.  Most  of^hem  are  hereditary  Gosilvis,  the  children 
of  wandering  beggars,  but  they  admit  members  of  any  caste  and 
of  both  sexes.  They  are  generally  dark.  llie  men  wear  the 
moustache  and  board ;  some  shave  their  heads,  while  others 
allow  their  hair  to  grow.  Thoy  are  generally  emaciated  and  given 
to  smoking  hemp  flower  and  opium,  and  drinking  hemp  wat«r  and 
country  liquor.  They  speak  Hindustani  and  a  few  know  Mar&thi. 
They  live  in  houses  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs,  or  in  wattled  huts  on 
open  spots  near  temples  and  ponds,  and  some  have  cattle,  ponies, 
and  dogs.  They  are  vegetarians.  Except  a  few  traders  who  roll  an 
ochre  cloth  round  their  heads,  and  dress  in  a  coat  and  waistcoat, 
waistcloth,  and  shoes,  the  men  wear  nothing  but  a  loincloth. 
Their  women  mufiQe  themselves  in  an  ochre  cloth  from  head  to  foot 
and  wear  silver  bangles  on  their  wrists.  They  are  sluggish,  hot- 
tempered,  and  greatly  feared  aa  sorcerers.     They  are  notorious  as 
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stfirdy  beggars  aad  a  few  trade  in  doth,  pearlsj  and  cattle,  till,  and 
are  moneylenders  and  bankers.  They  are  either  Shairs  or  Vaishnavs, 
carry  images  of  their  gods  with  them,  and  worship  them  whenever 
they  halt.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they 
worship  the  goddess  Satvdi,  and  are  impure  for  ten  days.  They 
shave  their  boys'  heads,  some  invest  them  with  the  sacred 
thread  before  they  are  ten  years  old,  and  light  the  sacred  fire  or  horn. 
Their  women  are  generally  prostitutes  and  they  are  joined  by  women 
who  have  run  away  from  their  husbands.  When  one  of  the  women 
wishes  to  marry  the  chief  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  exchange  of 
necklaces  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  After  marriage  the  woman 
wanders  with  her  husband.  Of  the  children  some  of  tho  girls 
become  prostitutes  and  others  marry  the  boys  belonging  to  the  order. 
When  such  marriages  take  place  boys  marry  between  sixteen  and 
twenty,  and  girls  between  twelve  and  fourteen.  I'heir  women  keep 
by  themselves  during  their  monthly  sickness.  They  bury  the  dead, 
dressing  the  body  in  an  ochre  cloth,  and  burning  it  sitting  with  a 
quantity  of  salt,  und,  on  the  head,  bel  leaves  if  the  dead  was  a  Shaiv, 
or  tulni  leaves  if  a  Vaishnav.  They  never  mourn  the  dead.  Their 
only  funeral  service  is  on  the  thirteenth  a  feast  to  castefellows 
including  the  four  corpse-bearers.  They  allow  widow  marriage 
They  have  a  headman.  In  cases  of  disputes  they  go  to  Allahabad, 
Benares,  Dvdrka,  or  other  places  where  their  people  gather  and  settle 
the  disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majori^.  Those  who 
are  traders  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time,  but  as  a  rule 
Gosdvis  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  are  the  most  wretched  class 
in  tho  district.  * 

Jangams,  or  Lingdyat  Priests,  are  returned  as  nnmbering  3828 
and  as  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  Almost  all 
have  come  north  from  the  Kdnarese  country.  The  men  wear 
tho  moustache  and  top-knot  but  not  the  beard.  Their  home 
tongue  is  Mardthi.  Their  houses  are  either  of  earth  and 
stone,  with  tiled  or  flat  roofs,  or  thatched  huts,  and  they 
have  copper  and  brass  vessels,  wooden  |tools,  and  bedding,  and 
own  cattle  and  ponies.  They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor. 
Their  staple  food  iajvdri  split  pulse  and  vegetables.  They  eat  from 
separate  plates,  which  they  lay  on  low  wooden  stools  called  adnis, 
and  are  careful  not  only  to  eat  every  scrap  but  to  wash  the  plate 
and  drink  the  washings.  Their  caste  feasts  of  gram  cakes  cost 
about  £2  (Bs.  20)  the  hundred  guests,  and  those  of  sweet  milk 
£1  (Rs.  10).  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  waistcoat,  a  cloth  rolled 
round  tho  head  or  a  Brdhman  tnrban,  and  shoes ;  and  the  women 
wear  the  robe  and  bodice.  Both  men  and  women  wear  a  ling  in  a 
small  box  or  shrine  hung  round  the  neck,  bound  round  tho  upper 
right  arm,  or  hid  in  the  folds  of  the  headcloth.  Jangams  are  clean, 
sober,  thrifty,  even-tempered,  hardworking,  and  hospitable.  They 
are  traders  and  shopkeepers,  selling  both  by  retail  and  wholesale. 
They  sell  almonds,  augarcandy,  spices,  cocoanuts,  oil,  butter, 
molasses,  and  drugs,  and  also  beg.  Their  chief  god  is  Mah&dev, 
and  they  fast  on  Mondays  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  well 
as  on  Bkddashia  or  all  lunar  elevenths  and  observe  the  osoal 
Hindu  holidays.    After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  family  remains  impure 
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for  five  days.     On  the  fifth  evening  they  offer  dough  cakes  to  the 
goddess  Satvai.     They  name  the  child,  if  a  girl  on  the  twelfth  and 
if  a  boy  on  the  thirteenth.     Either  on  the  fifth  or  twelfth  a  ling  is 
brought  by  a  Jangam  and  tied  round  the  child's  arm  hung  from  its 
Beck,  or  laid  nnder  its  pillow.     The   Jangam  ia   feasted  and   sent 
away  with  a  few  coppers.     Their  boys'  heads  are  shaved  for  the 
first  time  when  they  are  six  months  or  a  year  old.     They  do  not 
gird  their   boys    with   the  sacred  thread,  and  they    marry  their 
girls   between   ten    and   twelve   and  their  boys    between    twelve 
and  twenty.     They  rub   them    with    turmeric   daily  for  five   days 
before  the  wedding  and  marry  them  on  a  luuky  day  fixed   by  the 
village  astrologer.     Their     marriage     guardian     is    a     bunch    of 
mango  and   jdmhhnl    Syzigium    jambolanam  leaves,    tied    to    a 
post  in  the   marriage  hall.     Their  priests  are    Maratha  Bnihmans 
who  repeat    marriage     verses   and    throw    rice  over    the    heads 
of  the  boy    and  girk     Feasts    are    held    for    five    days,    and    at 
[the   end  the   boy  takes   the  girl  with   him,  and  visits   the  village 
Jiaruti,    and    goes    straight    with    his    wife  and    relations    to  his 
village.     After  a  week  or  ten  days  the  girl  returns  to  her  parents. 
On  Sankrdnt  Day  in  January  the  boy's  people  send  a  present  of  a 
pobe  and  bodice  to  the  girl.     They  allow  widow  marriage  and  bury 
the  dead.     When  a  person  dies  redpowder  is  rubbed  on  his  face, 
and  ho  is  carried  to  the  burying  groiind^in_a  blanket  hung  from  a 
pole  which  is  caiTiod  on  two  men's  shoulders.     On  tEo  spot  where  the 
dead  breathed  his  last,  a  pot  full  of  water  is  laid,  and  the  mourners 
when  they  return  from  the  burial  ground  bring  in  their  hands  a  few 
blades  of  grass,  throw  them  on  the  pot,  rub  their  brows  with  ashes, 
and  return  to  their  homes.     On  the  third  day  the  whole  house  is 
oowdnnged,  clothes  are  washed,  and  the  impurity  is  at  an  end.     The 
chief  mourner  takes  a  cnp  of  milk,  and   with  friends  and  kinsmen, 
goes  to  the  burying  ground  and  pours  the  milk  on  the  grave.     On 
their  return  to  the  h«use  of  mourning  a  milk  party  is  held,  and  a 
shrdddh  or  mind-rite  is  performed  at  tho  close  of  the  year.     They 
have  a  caste  council  ami  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings. 
They  fine  offenders  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  and  spend  the  amount  on 
caste  feast.     They  send  tfieir  boys  to  school  till  they  can  road 
ind  write  a    little,   and  cast  accounts.     They  are  a  steady  class, 
neither  falling  nor  rising. 

Joha'ris  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-eight,  and  as 
found  in  the  towns  of  Pandharpur  and  Sholapur.  They  are 
said  to  have  come  into  the  district  from  Northern  India  during 
the  times  of  the  Peshwa.  About  twenty  families  numbering 
in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  came  in  search  of  work 
and  settled  near  SholApur.  They  are  divided  into  Agdode, 
Ardhaduba,  Badgujar,  Bnm,  Bhati,  Bhayad,  Dasivants,  Digva, 
Gadria,  Qand,  Oujar,  Kapsya,  Kat.ivAle  Mathidn,  Pathivan, 
Rathod,  Sarvativdle,  Shishode,  Sonya  Rdthod,  Sonya  Phadya,  Suni, 
and  Thak.  They  are  and  look  like  Pardeshis  and  speak  a  mixture 
of  Gujarilti  and  Hindi.  In  'food  they  are  vegetarians.  They  live  in 
houses  with  mnd  walls  and  flat  or  tiled  roofs.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Mardthaa,  Most  of  the  women  wear  silver  or;iaments,  with 
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n  necklace  of  Wack  glass  beads  with  one  or  two  gol(3  bnttons  fastCTiod 
to  it.  They  sell  pearls,  curals,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
and  glass  beads.  They  buy  old  gold  and  silver  lace  and  embroidered 
clothes,  bum  them,  and  extract  the  gold  and  silver.  Their  women 
keep  small  haberdashery  shops  selling  wooden  and  tin  boxes,  combs, 
glass  beads  of  different  sizes  and  coloara,  needles,  thread,  buttons, 
marbles,  looking  glasses,  tops,  whistles,  dolls,  and  small  brass  cups 
nnii  dishes.  Tliov  wnrsliip  Khandoba,  Mahddev,  Satviii,  Vitholaa, 
Vyankatesh,nnd  yiillamraa  and  other  Hindu  deities,  and  keep  Sundays, 
Gokidushtami  in  August,  and  ShivnUra  in  February  as  fast  days. 
Their  priests  are  Kananj  Brahmans,  and  in  theirabscuce  the  ordinary 
Deshasth  Brdhmans  officiate  at  their  houses.  Women  are  impurt) 
for  ten  days  after  childbirth.  They  worship  the  gwldcss  Sati  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.  A  few  wear  the 
sacred  thread  and  generally  marry  their  girls  before  they  conio  of 
age.  At  the  time  of  marriage  date  leaves  arc  tied  to  the  brows  of 
the  boy  and  girl  as  marriage  ornaments,  and  they  are  made  to 
stand  on  wooden  stools,  face  to  face,  and,  after  repeating  marriage 
verses  and  throwing  rice  grains,  they  are  husband  and  wife.  The 
prje-st  kindles  the  sacred  fire  and  the  boy  feeds  it  with  parched 
gniin.  Feasts  are  interchanged,  and,  followed  by  kinsmen  friends 
anil  music,  the  boy  starts  with  his  bride  for  his  home  either  on  foot 
t>r  on  horseback.  They  do  not  allow  widow  marriagy  and  practise 
polygamy.  They  burn  the  dead  and  mourn  ten  days,  feed  crows, 
and  offer  rico  balls  in  the  name  of  tho  deceased,  the  deceased's 
father,  and  tho  deceased's  ^andfather.  They  have  a  caste  coancil 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  casto  meetings.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school  for  a  short  time,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Kolha'tis  or  Domba'ris,  llope  Dancers  and  Tumblers,  aro 
returned  ns  numTieriuginr  and  as  round  scattered  in  towns  and 
large  villages.  They  have  no  subdivisions  and  their  surnames 
arc  Andhilvc,  Jddhav,  Pavar,  and  Sankeshvar,  who  eat  together 
and  intermarry.  According  to  their  8tM"y  the  founder  of  their 
class  was  a  man  who  was  named  Nat  or  dancer  and  nicknamed 
Kola,  born  of  a  Tcli  fatlier  by  t^  Kshatriya  mother.  They 
have  no  tradition  about  coming  into  tho  district  or  of  any 
former  home.  Their  chief  settlement  in  the  district  is  at 
Mankeshvar  in  Biirsi.  They  are  active  and  dark.  Tho  men  wear  tho 
topknot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  and  a  few  the  beard.  Their  home 
speech  is  a  mixture  of  Marathi  and  Gujaniti.  They  are  a  wander- 
ing tribe  of  tumblers  and  rope  dancers.  They  are  of  bad  character  ; 
the  women  are  prostitutes,  and  all  when  they  get  the  chance  steal 
and  kidnap  girls.  They  are  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  They  make 
the  small  buffalo  horn  pulleys  which  aro  used  with  cart  ropes  in 
fastening  loads.  Tlioy  also  make  hide  combs  and  gunpowder  flasks. 
Their  women,  besides  singing,  dancing,  and  prostituting  make  and 
sell  rag  dolls.  Their  daily  food  consists  ol  jvnri  bread,  split  pulse, 
and  vegetables,  and  thoy  eat  most  kinds  of  animal  food  including 
pork,  and  drink  liquor.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  gram  cakes,  tho 
flesh  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  liquor.  They  are  a  wandering  people. 
E.xcept  duriRg  the  rains  when  they  generally  live  out-side  of 
villages,  they  have  no  fixed  settlomeuta  and  move  from  village  to 


village  carrying  low    mat  huts  with   them.     Thoy  keep  doiiKeys 
and  ponies   which  thoy  use  in   travelling  from   place  to  pluce  and 

Pg'enerally  have  a   watch  dog.     The   mcu   dross  iu  a   pair  of  short 
drawers,  a  jacket,  and  a   tattered  turban,  and   sometimes  a  pair  of 
wristlets  and  a  gold  earring.     The    women  wear  a  long  rich   robo 
worth  about    £1   or£l  is.  (Rs.  10-12)   and  a  tight-fitting   bodice 
worth  1«.  Gd.  (12  n«.)   and  have  gold  silver  and  brass  ornaments. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  is  washed,  the 
goddess  Satviii  is  worshipped,  and  either  wot  gram  or  wheat  is  served 
to  women  guests  and  children.  On  the  thirteenth  the  child  is  named 
by  the  village  Briihnian.     The  mother  keeps  by  herself  for  a  month, 
and    when   the  child,   if  it  is  a  boy,  is  a  year  or  two  old  its  hair  is 
clipped,  a  sheep  is  killed,  and  the  casto  are  feasted.     As   the   boy's 
father  has  to  pay  the  girl's  father  a  dowry  of  £10  to  £20  (Its.  lUO- 
^L200),  two  families,  if  they  can,   make  a    double  marriage  and  so 
^Knvoid  the  expense.    "Two  or  three  days  before  marriage  a  sheep  ia 
^■offered  to  the  village  god  and  the  caste  are  feasted.  Next  day  a  mar- 
^■riage  hall  is  built,  two  earthen  pots  are  whitewashed  and  worshipped, 
^■nnd  a  bunch  of  mango  leaves  is  tied  to  a  post  in  the  niui'riage  hall 
"  called  their  guardian  devkdrya  or  deuaJc.  The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbgd 
I       with  turiueric  at  their  homes  and  bathed   by  kinswomen   who  sing 
^Keougs.     On  the  marriage  day  the  boy    with   kinspeoplo  and  music 
^Vwaiks  to    tho^  girl's    and     touches  her    brow    with   rodpowder  or 
kunku.     The  pair  are  made  to  stand   on    low  wooden  stools   facing 
^■each  other,    and  the   Bnlhman   repeats   some   words   and    throws 
^P^rains  of  rice  over  their  heads  and  thej*aro  husband  and  wife.     No 
^^dinner  is  given,  but   largo  quantities  of   licjuor  are  drunk.      The 
I       women  dance  and  sing  the  whole  night.     Next  day  the  fathers  knot 
^Kirhe  hems  of  their  clothes   together,  and  taking  the  boy  and  girl  on 
^Vtlieir  shoulders,  carry  them  to  the  village  Miiruti  before  whom   they 
bow.     Thoy  are  then  taken  to  the  boy's  house,  where  the  hems  of  the 
fathers'  garments  aro^ntied  and  the  boy  and  girl  call  each  other  by 
their  names.     A  largo  feast  is  held,  and  quantities  of  flesh  and  liquor 
lare  taken.  When  a  girl  c^es  of  ago  she  is  called  to  choose  between 
nuirriago  and  prostitution.    Jf  with  her  parents'  consent  she  wishes 
leadii  married  life,  she  is  well  taken  care  of  aud  carefully  watched. 
tf  she  chooses  to  bo  a  tumbler  and  a  prostitute,  she  is  t<ikon  before 
%he  caste  council,  a  feast  is  given,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
:)uncil,  she  is  declared  a  prostitute.     The  prostitutes  are  not  allowed 
fco  eat  with  other  Kolhatis  except  with  their  own  children.     Still  when 
'they  grow  old  their  castefellows  support  them.     They  bury  the  dead, 
carrying  tho  bo<ly   sitting  slung  from  a  pole  on  the  shoulders  ot 
"four  men.     On  tho  third  day  funeral  ceremonies  are  porfornuHl,  and 
ulish  of  rice,  split  pulse,  salt,  and  oil  ia  prepared.    Six  months  after 
the  c«sto  is  feasted  on  wheat  bread  and  split  pulse.     They  worship 
AmbAbhavdui,    IlanumAn,    Khandoba,    and    the   cholera    goddess 
Mariiii,  but  their  favourite,  and,  as  they  say   their  only  Ijving  gods 
are  the  bread-winners  or  hunger-scarers  the  drum,  the  rope,  and  tho 
b:ilancing  pole.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a 
falling  class. 

Kudbuda  Jpsllis.  or  Kudbud-playing  Astrologess,  are  returned 
numbering  V^jo  and  as  found  wandering  over  tho  whole  district. 
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They  occasionally  come  to  the  district  from  the  Konkan  and  are  a 
class  of  MarJltha  astrologers  and  beggars  Avho  wander  playing  on 
an  hourglass-shaped  drum  called  the  kudbnd.  Their  surnames  are 
Bhosle,  Chavhdn,  Jddhav,  and  PovAr;  and  families  of  all  these 
surnames  oat  together  and  intermarry.  They  look  and  speak  like 
Mar^th^,  live  in  grass  huts  outside  of  villages,  and  keep  cattla 
They  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor  and  their  staple  food  is  Jvdri, 
Tegetables,  and  y)ounded  chillies,  and  they  also  eat  the  leaving  from 
Brahmana'  leaf-plates.  The  men  generally  wear  a  white  turban 
and  rather  a  long  coat,  a  waistcloth,  and  mark  their  brows  with 
white  sandal-  Their  women  dress  like  Mariltha  women,  and  except 
glass  bauglos  have  few  ornaments.  They  wander  from  house  to 
Luuso  and  village  to  village  beating  a  drum.  They  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  foretell  events  by  referring  to  a  Mar^thi  calendar 
which  they  carry  rolled  in  their  turbans,  and  tell  fortunes  from 
lines  on  the  hands.  Their  women  remain "  impure  for  twnlve 
days  after  childbirth.  On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Satv£i  is 
worshipjjed  and  a  feast  of  wheat  bread  and  pulse  is  given.  On 
the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  cradled  and  named,  and  five  married 
fSQmen  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  redpowder  and  worshipped. 
The  guests  are  offered  boiled  wheat  or  gram  and  go  to  their  homes. 
Four  to  six  months  after,  if  the  child  is  a  boy,  except  some  left  as 
a  top-knot  his  hair  is  clipped.  Among  Kudbud^  marriage  is 
preceded  by  betrothal,  the  girl  is  presented  with  a  robe  and  bodice, 
her  brow  is  rubbed  with  redpowder,  and  feasts  are  given.  On  the 
marriage  day  the  guardian  or  ilevak,  which  is  the  leaves  of  five 
trees  or  pdnchpdlvis,  is  tied  to  a  post  of  the  booth  along  with  a 
hatchet,  two  wheat  cakes,  and  an  earthen  lighted  lamp.  A  sheep 
is  offered  to  the  guardian  and  the  caste  is  feasted.     The  boy  and 

firl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  at  their  homes,  and  the  boy  goes  on 
orseback  to  the  girl's,  where  lx)th  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to 
stand  in  bamboo  baskets  half  full  of  rice^nd  a  curtain  is  held 
between  them.  The  Brdhman  priest  hands^red  rice  to  all  the  guests, 
and  chants  marriago  verses,  and  at  the  onS  along  with  other  guests 
throws  grains  of  rice  over  the  coupla's  heads  and  the  boy  and  girl 
are  husband  and  wife.  Kudbudds  allow  widow  marriago  and 
practise  polygamy.  They  bury  their  dead,  the  body  being  slung 
from  a  pole  carried  on  the  ehoalders  of  two  men.  On  the  third  day 
wheat  bread,  rice,  and  milk  are  laid  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  was 
buried.  They  mourn  the  dead  ten  days  and  feast  castefollows  on 
the  twelfth.  ITieir  chief  deities  are  Ambiibhavani,  Bahiroba,  and 
Shidoba.  Their  priests  are  Maratha  Brahmans  to  whom  they  par 
great  respect.  They  have  no  headman,  but  have  a  caste  council 
which  punishes  all  breaches  of  caste  rule  by  fines  varying  from  1*. 
to  2».  (Re.  i-1).  They  send  their  boys  to  school  till  they  can  read 
and  ^v^ite  a  little.     They  are  a  poor  class. 

Va'ghya'g  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-two  and  as  found  in 
tho  larger  towns.  They  are  divided  into  MarAtha,  Dhangar  and 
MhAr  Vilghyas,  of  whom  the  MarAthas  and  the  Dhangars  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  The  surnames  of  the  Mar&tha  Vdghy&s  are 
Chavhan,  Dhiiigadc,  JAdhav,  Kare,  and  Sinde.  Like  Murlis,  VaghyAs 
are  children  of  Mai-dthas,  Dhangars,  and  Mhtlrs  whose  parents  Lave 
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^m^d  tbem  to  the  service  of  the  god  Khandoba.  Both  boys  and 
^^Praare  dovotedas  Vdghyis;  only  girb  become  Murlis.  VAghya 
boys  and  girls  can  marry ;  a  Murli  cannot  marry  as  she  ia  Khandoba'a 
bride.  Vdghyiia  generally  marry  into  their  father's  caste,  but  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  intermarriage  of  a  VAgliya  boy  and  a  Vdghya 
girl.  Their  children  are  Vdghyds  and  marry  with  thoir  father's  caste. 
The  child  ia  always  dedicated  in  Khandoba's  temple  at  Jejuri  in 

■I'oona  on  any  day  in  the  month  of  C/iatVro  or  April- May.  When 
parents  have  to  dedicate  a  boy  to  Khandoba  they  go  to  Jejuri,  stay 
at  a  Gurav'a  house,  and  tell  him  the  object  of  their  visit  The  boy'a 
father  buys  turmeric,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  a  cocoanut,  some  milk, 
curds,  honey,  sugar,  a  Ho  wer  garland,  and  a  nosegay,  some  sandal  paste, 
and  a  turban  and  sash.  Then  taking  the  boy,  the  Gurav,  Vaghyds, 
and  Murlis  go  in  procession  with  music  to  Khandoba'a  temple.  At 
the  temple  the  Gurav  bathes  and  worships  the  god  offering  him  the 
turban  and  sash  an<f  2«.  to  £1  (Rs.1-10)  in  cask  He  then  marks 
the  boy's  brow  with  turmeric,  throws  turmeric  over  his  head,  fastens 
round  his  neck  a  deer  or  tiger  skin  wallet  hung  from  a  black  woollen 
stringand  thrice  throws  turmeric  and  dry  cocoa-kernel  over  the  god, 
twice  repeating  the  words  Elkot  ghe,  that  is  0  !  Elkot  take.  All  \^liO 
are  present  in  turn  throw  turmeric  on  the  god  and  the  ceremony  ia 
over.  The  Gurav  is  paid  10s.  (Rs.  5)  as  his  fee  and  2*.  6d.  (Rs.  1  J) 
as  the  price  qf  the  wallet  and  each  of  the  Vdghya  and  Murli  guesta 
ia  presented  with  a  copper.  When  the  parents  return  home 
cooked  food  is  offered  to  the  house  Khandoba  and  a  feast  is  held 
sating  10«.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10)  the  hundred  guesta.  Vdghyds  are 
idered  Khandoba's  disciplea,  and  Mariithds  and  other  middle  and 
ste  Hindus  bow  down  to  them.  They  have  to  go  to  Jejuri 
once  every  three  years.  They  bog  loitering  in  the  streets  ringing 
small  bells  in  their  left  hand,  singing,  and  rubbing  turmeric  on 
the  brows  of  paasers-by.  Sometimes  a  Murli  goes  with  them.  If  the 
^KMurli  ia  clever  and  g^i^dlooking  the  people  give,  otherwise  Vdghy&a 
^Pget  little.  Their  religi^s,  ceremonial,  and  social  observancea  are 
^  the  same  as  those  of  Marathaa.     They  are  a  falling  people. 

MuKLia,  literally  Flutes  *s  if  instruments  on  which  the  god  may 
play,  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-one  and  as  found  over  the 

^K^hole  district.     They  are  divided  into  Mardtha  and  Mbdr  Murlis. 

^PThe  following  details  apply  to  Mardtha  Murbs.  They  are  like  Mardtha 
"women  most  of  them  plain  and  somewhat  harsh-featared,  many  of 
them  pleaaant-looking,  and  some  of  them  handsome.  Their  home 
tongue  is  Mardthi  and  their  houses  are  of  the  better  sort  with 
metal  and  earthen  vessels  and  cattle.  They  keep  Vdghyds  in  their 
houses  to  dance,  to  take  care  of  them,  and  as  servants.  They  eat 
fish  and  flesh  and  are  fond  of  liquor.  They  wear  a  flowing  robe 
and  a  tight-fitting  bodice  j  they  mark  their  brows  with  red  and 
turmeric  powder,  and  wear  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  Their 
special  ornament  ia  a  necklace  of  nine  cowry  sheUs.  They 
are  clean  neat  and  hospitable,  but  idle  dishonest  and  given  to 
drink.  They  are  prostitutes  and  beggars,  ainging  and  dancing 
with  bella  in  their  hands.  They  generally  go  with  two  or  three 
Vaghyaa  who  heat  small  drums  or  dafrig.  The  Vdghyaa  dance  and 
urli  is  handsome  the  eutertaiomont  iff  populai*.     The  Murli 
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Bings  songs  generally  imlecent  in  praise  of  Kbamloba,  while  singiiig 
she  snddonlj  scats  herst'lf  ia  tbo  lap  of  ono  of  ibo  listeners,  kisaaa 
bim,  and  will  not  go  till  she  is  paid  in  silver.  Murlis  like  V4gby& 
are  generally  children  whose  parents  have  vowed  them  to  Khandoba's 
Bervico.  Others  are  married  women  who  leave  their  husbands  and 
even  their  children,  saying  they  have  made  a  vow  to  Khandobn, 
or  who  are  warned  in  a  dream  that  they  should  be  tbo  brides  of 
Khandoba  not  of  men.  Middle  and  low  cliuss  Hindus  respect  and 
bow  before  the  true  Murli  who  was  wedde<l  to  the  god  as  a  girl: 
they  look  down  on  women  who  leave  their  husbands  and  children 
to  play  the  Murli.  Girls  whose  parents  have  vowed  them  to 
Khandoba  are  married  to  the  god  between  one  and  twelve  aad 
always  before  they  come  of  age.  When  she  is  to  bo  marrie<l  to 
Khandoba  her  parents  take  the  girl  to  Jojuri  some  lime  in  Chailra 
or  April -May.  They  bring  turmeric,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  flower 
garlands,  n<isegays,  a  robe  and  bodice,  a  sash;  turban,  milk,  cards, 
sugar,  butter,  honey,  and  flowers,  and,  with  a  Gurav  priest  and  b 
band  of  Vslghyas,  Murlis,  and  musicians  go  to  the  temple.  At  the 
temple  the  girl  is  bathed,  the  god  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  the 
rest  of  the  turmeric  is  rubbed  on  the  g[irl.  The  girl  is  dressed  in 
tno  now  robe  and  bodice,  green  glass  bangles  are  put  round  her 
wrists,  and  flower  marriage  ornaments  or  munddvah  are  tied  to  hor 
brow.  The  god  is  worshipped,  the  turban  and  sash  arf  presented  to 
him,  and  the  Gurav,  taking  in  his  hands  a  necklace  or  ijiUha  of  nine 
cowrie  shells,  fastens  it  round  the  girl's  neck.  This  is  called  the 
gdtha  phodnc.  or  breaking  t;owrie  necklace,  and  the  Gurav  is  paid 
2ti.  6d.  (Rs. li)  as  the  price  of  the  necklace.  The  girl  is  made  to 
stand  to  the  left  of  the  god  and  the  guests  throw  turmeric  over  the 
god-bridegroom  and  the  bride  crying  out  twice  EUcot  glm.  El/cot  ghe, 
Elkot  take,  Elkot  take.  Her  parents  give  the  Gurav  who  acts  as 
priest  10s.  (Rs.  5),  and  each  Vdghya  and  Murli  who  is  present 
receives  a  copper.  The  bride  and  her  paroote  retire  and  at  their 
house  give  a  feast  to  Murlis  and  Vaghyas  When  a  Murli  comes 
of  ago  she  sits  by  herself  for  four  days.*^  Then  she  looks  for  a 
patron.  When  she  succeeds  in  finding^a  patron,  she  calls  a  meeting 
of  her  brotbrou  tbo  VagbyJis,  and,  in  their  presence,  the  patron  says 
I  will  fill  the  Murli'a  lap,  Ilichi  ofi  mi  hharin.  Tbo  Viigbyils  ask 
him  what  ho  will  pay,  snd  after  some  Liggling  a  sum  of  £2  10«.  to 
£10  (Rs.  25-100)  is  fixed.  If  the  sum  is  £5  (Rs.  50)  or  over,  half 
of  the  money  goes  to  the  VAgbya-Murli  community  who  spend  it 
in  caste  vessels  and  in  feasts.  With  the  balance  the  girl  buys 
a  robe  and  bodice  for  herself,  and  bedding.  She  sots  up  a 
bamboo  frame,  puts  green  bangles  on  her  wrists,  and,  dressing  in 
the  new  clothes  sits  in  tbo  frame  and  has  her  lap  filled  by  Murlis 
or  if  there  are  no  Murlis  by  married  women.  She  is  taken  to  the 
village  Mdruti  with  Mui'lis,  Vngbyds,  and  music,  presents  the  god 
with  a  copper  and  a  betel  packet,  returns  home,  and  feasts  her  caste 
follows.  She  lives  with  her  patron  fifteen  days  to  a  month,  and 
afterwards,  if  be  wishes  to  keep  her,  llio  settles  with  her  at  ICi.  to 
£1  4."i.  (Rs.  8-12)  a  mouth.  Murlis  have  house  images,  generally 
of  Bahiroba,  Bhavjlni,  Jotibn,  Kbandoba,  and  SatvAi.  Their  priests 
are  ordinary  "Mardtha   Briibmans.      They   keep  the  usual   Hindu 
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sta  and  fonsts  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  VAghyas. 
ley  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  school  and  if  not  a  rising  are  a 
steady  class. 

VacSTUXlQys  '"'^  returned  ns  nnmbering  seventy-five  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district.  They  are  dark  tall  and  regular-featured, 
they  speak  Marathi,  and  their  houses  are  the  same  as  Manitha 
houses.  They  own  cattle  and  goats  and  eat  fish,  fowls,  and  the 
flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hare,  and  deer,  and  they  say  they  used  to  eat 
the  wild  hog.  They  dress  like  Mard,tliJl8,  the  women  wearing  the 
robe  without  tucking  the  skirt  behind.  The  men  beg  dressed  in  a 
long  crown-like  hat  with  a  brass  top  and  suiTounded  witb.  peacock 
feathers,  a  long  white  coat,  aud  trousers.  They  dance  and  sing 
while  begging,  playing  on  several  musical  instruments,  and  blowing 
a  whi.stle.  They  train  their  boys  from  infancy  and  by  fifteen  they 
are  expert  dancers  and  singera.  Their  bonse  deities  are  Bahiroba, 
Bhav.ini,  Jotiba,  and  Khandoba,  and  their  priests  are  ordinary 
Maralha  Brdhinans,  Their  women  are  impure  for  Seven  days  after 
childbirth.  On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  they  worship  the  village 
Satvai  and  become  pure.  They  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth 
»nd  their  marriage  and  death  customs  are  the  same  as  Maratlja 
Dustoms.  Tliey  allow  widow  marriage,  bold  casto  meetings,  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady  class.  '' 

Mugglma/pfi  returned  at  43,949  or  754  per  cent  of  the  population 
arc  found  all  over  the  district.  They  include  forty-three  subdivi- 
sions, seventeen  of  which,  all  with  a  foreign  element  marry  together 
md  form  the  main  body  of  regular  MusahuAns,  and  twenty-six  of  local 
and  apparently  unmixed  Hindu  origin  form  distinct  communities, 
il'he  foreign  element  includes  stmins  of  Arab,  Abyssinian,  Persian, 

loghal,  and  Upper  and  South  Indian  blood.  It  dates  from  the  early 
spread  of  Inlani  probably  as  far  back  as  the- eighth  century  afterChrist. 
Under  the Rashtrakutas  of  Mfilkhcd'  (7611-973)  considerable  numbers 
»f  Arabs,  coming  as  lilJfcse  dealers  and  ndventnrcrs  were  persuaded 
take  service  and  setVjf  in  the  country.''  The  employment  of 
foreign  mercenaries  under  the  Hindu  chiefs  seems  to  have  become 

eneral,  and,  by  the  end  of  Ae  thirteenth  century,  the  practice  of 
engaging  men  from  the  west  and  from  the  north  was  usual.  Besides 
iders  and  soldiers,  from  the  earliest  times  (640)  Arab  miasion- 
kries  found  their  way  into  the  Deccan  and  spread  Ishlm  among  its 
Tindu  inhabitants.     According  to  a   Hindu  tale,  a   large  body  of 

lomins  or  cotton  weavers  were  converted  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  an  Arab  missionary  Khwaja  Syed  HnscinGaisudardz,  better  known 
Khwdja  Mukdam  Gesudar.iz  of   Gulburga.     The  conquest  of  the 

)eccan  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  (a.d.  1294),  and,  a  few 
^ears  later,  Muhammad  Tughlik's  attempt  to  make  Daulatabad  the 
Stipital  of  his  empire  brought  to  the  Deccan  largo  numbers  of 
toreign  and  Upper  Indian  Musalmdns.  Under  the  Bahmani  (a.d. 
1347-1490)  and  liijapur  (a.d.  1490-1086)  dynasties  though  ftw  of  their 
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■  M;Okhe(l  the  olil  RiUhtraknta   capital  is  in  tho   NixAm'a  oonutry,  about  ninety 
lilei*  Boutheiut  of  .SIiulA[iur. 
'  ThUna  Statistical  AccooDt,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII,  431,  434;  EHiot  and  Do\raon, 
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kfbgs  favoured  its  forcible  spread,  IsWm  steadily  gained  in  stren 
by  the  zeal  of  Artib   missionaries,  and  by  the  constant  streams 
Turks,  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Abyssinians  who  came  to  West  India  to 
seek  service  at  the  courts  of  the  Deccan  kings.     The  fall  of  Bij^por 
in  1686  introduced   two  new  Masalmdn  elements,  one  foreign  the 
other  local.     Of  the  foreign  element  Moghals  and  Upper  Indiana- 
few   traces  remain  as  almost    all  have    probably  been  drawn  Un 
Haidarabnd  the  centre  of  Moghal  power.     Many  of  the  separate 
communities  say  that  they  owe  their  conversion  to  Aurangzeb.'     In 
the  eighteenth  century,  iu   spite  of  the  decline  of  the  Musalmin 
power,  considerable  numbers  of  Arabs  were  attracted  to  the  6ervioa_ 
under  the  MaMltha  chiefs  and  the  foil  of  the  Musalman  kingdom  of 
Maisur  in  1799  brought  some  MusalmAn  adventurers  to  the    Di 
during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  either  as  merchan' 
or  as  camp  followers.  Most  of  the  morceuaries  disappeared  from  th 
Deccan  districts  on  the  establishment  of  the  British  power  in   1818.; 
But  the  Kakars,  Bedras,  beef-butchers,  Mukris,  and  other  cam; 
followers  remain  chiefly  in  Sholnpur  town  and  cantonment.     Moi 
of  them  have  a  tradition  that  they  came  to  their  present  settlements 
with  General  Wellesley's  army  in   1803,  but  it  is  probable  that  so 
J(fag  as  the  Deccan  continued  to  be  garrisoned  from  Madras  new* 
comers  from  the  south  settled  at  the  different  military  stations  an " 
during  the  last  fifty  years  a  small  number  of  Bohora  and  Momid 
traders  from  Gujardt  and  Cutch   have    settled    iri"  the    SholApur 
cantonment. 

Except  that  the  men  waar  the  beard,  the  local  converts  differ 
little  in  appearance  from  Sholdpur  Hindus.  As  a  rule,  tho 
communities  of  outside  or  of  part-outside  origin  are  larger-boned 
and  fairer-skinned  and  have  sharper  and  more  marked  features  and 
lighter  eyes  than  the  corresponding  classes  of  Hindus.  The  women 
show  fewer  traces  of  foreign  blood  and  in  many  cases  can  hardly  bu 
distinguished  from  Hindu  women.  Exceo^  a  few  villagers  who 
speak  Marfithi  and  Kdnarese,  and  the  fresh  'jettlors  from  Gujarat  and 
Cutch  who  speak  GujarAti,  and  from  Perash  and  Arabia,  who  speak 
Persian  and  Arabic,  the  home-tongue  of  the  main  body  of  the 
ShoMpnr  Musalmdns  is  Hindustfini,  sfjokon  either  correctly  or  with 
a  mixture  of  Mardthi,  Gujardti,  or  Kdnarcse  words.  Those  of  local 
origin  speak  cither  Mardthi  or  Hindustani  abroad.  Of  the  town 
Musalmilus  BohorAs,  Memons,  mutton-butchers,  and  Momins  live 
in  two-storeyed  well  built  bouses  with  stone  and  mortar  walls  and 
tiled  or  tlat  roofs.  These  houses  as  a  rule  have  a  surrounding 
court-yard,  and  several  rooms  furnished  in  European  stylo  and  have 
a  large  store  of  chinaware  and  of  brass  and  copper  vessels.  The 
bulk  of  the  town  Musalrailn  houses  are  one  storeyed  and  flat  roofed, 
many  of  which  have  a  front  and  back  enclosure  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  houses  of  the  well-to-do 
have  wall^  of  cut  stone  and  mortar,  a  frame  of  good  timber  and 
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'  Almost  all  separate  Hindu  convert  clnascs   state  tbfit  their   fnrcfathore   were 
converted  cither  by  Aurangzeb  or  by  Tipu  of  Mnisur.     It  is  probable  that   several  I 
of  these  classes  »^  older  converts  and  that  they  trace  their  conversion  to  Aarangzcb 
or  to  Tipu  because  these  ore  the  two  best  known  of  Mosalmftn  rulers. 
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ttoofs  lined  with  cement ;  the  walls  are  whitewashed  every  sixth 
XDonth  and  the  floor  is  cleaned  with  cowdung  every  fortnight.  The 
poor  houses  are  built  with  rough  stone  and  clay,  and  have  earth 
roofs  and  scanty  timber.  Village  Musalmiln  houses  are  built  in 
much  the  same  style  as  poor  town  houses,  and  have  generally  three 
rooms,  one  in  front,  perhaps  the  largest,  is  used  as  a  stable  for  their 
cattle,  the  middle  one  as  a  bed  room,  and  the  third  as  a  kitchen. 
Poor  town  and  village  Musalmaus  have  no  taste  for  European 
furniture.  Their  house  goods  include  low  stools,  budding,  carpets, 
quilts,  one  or  two  cots,  boxes,  and  a  few  copper  and  biuss  vessels 
tinned  both  inside  and  outside.  The  well-to-do  keep  a  woman 
servant  and  two  men  servants,  and  keep  she-buffaloes,  cows, 
and  sometimes  horses.  Middle  class  and  poor  families  have  no 
servants  but  rear  cattle  and  goats.  Except  a  few  of  the  newly  come 
Bohora  and  Meman  settlers  none  oat  wheat.  The  staple  food  of 
the  majority  of  the  Sboldpur  MusalmAns  is  rice,  millet,  pulse,  and 
vegetables,  with  chillies  and  tamarind.  Husbandmen  as  a  rule 
take  three  meals  a  day,  breakfast  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
dinner  about  midday  while  they  are  in  their  fields,  and  supper  on 
returning  home  in  the  evening.  As  a  rule  all  Musalmdns  take  two 
meals  a  day,  breaking  their  fast  about  ten  in  the  morning  with  milfol 
bread,  pulse,  and  hot  dishes  and  supping  at  eight  at  night.  Well- 
to-do  families  daily  eat  rice,  mutton  or  beef,  vegetables,  pulse,  milk, 
Bggs,  fowls,  afld  fish.  Almost  all  Deccan  Masalm^ns  eat  more 
chillies  than  other  Musalmaus.  Musalmans  as  a  rule  use  all  kinds 
of  usual  animal  food  including  beef,  i)ut  they  eschew  the  flesh 
of  the  buSalo  and  the  pig.  In  addition  to  the  two  main  meals  the 
well-to-do  men  drink  tea  with  bread  about  seven  in  the 
morning  and  some  drink  coffee  at  night.  Poor  Mnsalmdns  cannot 
afford  mutton  or  beef  daily,  but  almost  all  have  it  on  Dakar  Id, 
^amzdn,  and  Shnhehardt  and  other  great  days.  In  spite  of  the 
eligious  rules  against  intoxicating  drinks  SholApur  Musalmans 
Irink  both  imported  wiW|S  and  spirits  and  country  liquor.  Of  other 
stimulants  and  narcotic^  tobacco  is  smoked  by  almost  all  and 
}nuS  is  taken  by  old  men.  Opium  and  hemp  are  smoked  and  drunk 
by  religions  mendicants  and  servants,  and  the  artisan  classes,  almost 
ftll  of  whom  are  of  local  descent,  use  fermented  date  palm  juice  in 
irge  quantities.  As  a  rule  most  men  of  the  Shaikh  and  Syod  classes 
rear  a  headscarf  or  dupcta,  a  long  overcoat,  a  shirt,  a  waistcloth, 
and  loose  trousers.  The  Labbays  dress  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Shaikhs  or  Syeds  except  that  they  wear  the  liingi  or  waistcloth  instead 
of  trousers.  Middle  class  and  poor  men  dress  in  a  pair  of  trousers 
or  a  waistcloth,  a  shirt,  a  coat,  a  Mardtha  turban,  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Except  Bohorsla  and  Momans  who  dress  in  a  backless  short-sleeved 
bodice  with  a  petticoat  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  all  Sholdpnr  Musalmau 
women  wear  the  Mariltha  robe  and  bodice  without  iMissing  the  skirt 
of  the  robo  back  between  the  feet.  Except  the  Bohoras  who  wear 
a  large  cloak  that  covers  the  face  and  figure,  they  have  no  sptocial 
outdoor  dress,  but  they  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  white  sheet  covering 
the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  the  waist,  when 
thoy  go  oat  of  doors.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  store  of  fine 
clothes  for  great  occasions.  Their  ornaments  are  the  tiame  as  tho 
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onffinients  of  tbe  Poona  and  Ahtnadnagar  Mnsalmiins.*       Except 
the  tnulers  weavers  and  other  classes  of  craftsmen,  the  hoik  of  tbe 
iown   Musalmuns   are   somowhat   idle,    given    to   drink    and    g-ood 
living,    and    improvident ;     of    the    villagers^    the     hnsbandmeo 
especially    are     hardworking,    orderly,    and     thrifty.      Of     town 
MusalmAns  some  are  tradesineD  and  a  good  many  are  craftsmen. 
The  bulk  arc  soldiers,  constables,  messengers,  and  servants.     Of  the 
village  iiusalmans,  the  greater  number  are  husbandmen   and  the 
rest  craftsmen.      Tbe  women  add   nothing  to  the    family   incotno 
among  traders,  soldiers,  messengers,  constables,  and  sorvantB,  hot 
among  husbandmen,   and  weavers  and  other  craftsmen,  the  women 
earn    as    much    as    the    men.     Traders   and    some   weavers    and 
husbandmen  are  well-to-do,  but  as  a  class  the  Sholdpur  Musalmiliu 
are  badly  off,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  the  losses 
they  have  sufiFured  during  the  1876-77  famine  and  many  craftsmen 
have  to  sell  their  gu<ids  to  pay  debts  incurred,  as  tbe  demand  fur 
their  articles  was  then   very  slack.     SamencBS  in  faith,  worship, 
manners  and  customs  binds  the  Mnsalmaus  into  one  body.     Except 
the  bodies  of  MusiilmiiD  converts  who  have  either  never  given  up 
or  who  have  again  reverted  to  Hindu  practices  all  are  Sunnis  by  faith, 
y^drship  at  tbe  same  mosques,  perform  the  same  ceremonies  and 
employ  the  same  kdzis.     Among  the  local  converts  the  Bobor^  who 
are  Isiniiili   Shias  of  the  Ddudi  sect  have  a  separate  mosqae  and 
never  pray  in   the  regular  Sunni  mosqae.     Anotbc^  irregular  sect 
are  the  Ghair  Mabadis  or  Anti-Mahadis  who  hold  that  the  expected 
fcjaviour  or  Imam  has  come  an  the  person  of  Muhamad  Mahadi  who 
lived  in  North  India  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  Wahabis 
who  would  do  away  with  tbe  worship  of  saints  and  with  all  respect 
for  religious  doctors.     Among  tbe  special  communities  the  Bakar 
Kasjibs  or  mutton-butchers,  the  Bugbdns  or  fruiterers,  tbe  Pinjaras 
or  cotton  teasers,   tho  Sikalgars  or  armourers,   the    Gavaudis    or 
masons,  tho  Dhobis  or  washermen,  and  PakbdJis  or  water-carriers 
have  such  strong  Hindu  leanings  that  thej^o  not  associate  with 
other  Musalmdus,  almost  never  come  to  t]iia  mosqaes,  eschew  beef, 
keep  Hindu  feasts  and  openly  worship  and  oSer  vows  to  the  Hindu 
gods.     Of  tho  regular  Masalmdns  ab6ut  ten  per  cent  teach  their 
children  to  read  the  Kurdn.     Almost  all  MusalmAns  are  careful  to 
observe  tbe  circumcision  of  their   male  children,  and   the  initiation 
or  bismilUili,  aud  to  have  their  marriage    and  death  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  Msi  or  judge,  or  by  tho  muUa  or  priest.     Though 
as  a  rule  they  do  not  attend  daily  prayers,  almost  all  SbolApur 
Musaluulns  attend  public  prayers  on  the  Ramtan  and   Bakar  Ids, 
and  are  careful  to  give  alma  to  the  poor  and  to  pay  tho  kdzi  bis  daes. 
Their  religious  officers  aro    the    kdzi  or    judge,    now  chiefly  the 
marriage  registrar,  the  khaiib  or  preacher,   tho  mulla  or  priest,  tho 
iniijdcar  or  beadle,  tbe  bdngi  or  caller  to  prayer.     Under  Musalmdn 
rule  the  kdzi  was  the  civil  and  criminal  judge,  but,  except  that  he 
leads  the'  public  prayers  on  tbe  days  of  the  Itamzdn  and  Bakar  Ids, 
he  is  now  little  more  than  a  marriags  and  divorce  registrar.*    In 


'  Details  are  given  iu  the  Poona  and  Ab mad UBgar  Statistical  Aocounfcl. 
*  In  the  town  of  ShoUkpur  tho  kdzi  cither  hiiuaclf  attondji  nuuTiucs  or  sendi  Iub 
deputy  Mlib  wbc  ia  paid  uue-c|aartor  iron)  tbe  icUi's  tee,  and  onc-hAU  ia  villages. 
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Bpite  of  the  loss  of  his  most  iuiportant  functions  the  kdzi  holfls  a 
higli  place  in  the  Musalman  community.^  The  mulla  or  priest  who 
is  ft  deputy  of  the  kdsi,  generally  appCn'nted  by  hiin,  conducts 
raan-iage  and  death  ceremonies  at  villagers'  houses  and  kills  animals 

iboth  for  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns.     The  Mardthas  as  a  ruio  do  not 

'themselves  kill  sheep  and  goats  or  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  by 
any  one  except  by  mulliin.  The  mulla  Lolds  a  free  grant  of  land 
or  is  yearly  paid  in  grain  by  the  villagers,  besides  what  he  gets  for 
conducting  marriages  and  deaths  at  the  villager's,  after  having  paid 
the  ktizi  three-fourths  uf  the  proceeds.  Most  of  these  mulldn  aro 
illiterate  and  know  only  thrice  to  repeat  bismillak  or  In  Allah's  Name 
on  the  knife  before  it  is  used  in  cutting  the  animal's  throat.  For  this 
as  a  rule  he  is  paid  Id.  to  1  Jd.  (i-1  a.)for  each  goat  or  sheep.*  The 
mujdvar  or  beadle  is  either  a  hereditary  servant  at  the  shrine  of  a  saint 
employed  by  the  descendants  of  the  saint  or  a  descendant  himself 
when  the  income  of  t^e  shrine  is  small.  He  keeps  the  shrine  clean  and 
lives  on  the  offerings  that  aro  made  to  the  saint.  When  the  worshipper 
brings  offerings  to  the  shrine,  the  beadle  burns  frankincense  before 
the  saint's  tomb  and  lays  the  offerings  at  the  top  of  the  tomb.  He 
then  asks  the  saint  to  give  his  blessing  to  the  worshipper  and  divides 
the  offerings  into  two  parts,  keeping  one  for  himself  and  handing  the 
other  to  the  worshipper  with  a  pinch  of  frankincense  ashes.  The 
rehgious  teachers  of  the  Sholdpur  Musalmdns  are  called  pirjddda  or 
descendants  (A  saints.  They  live  at  Belgaum,  Bijapur,  or  Gnlbnrga, 
and  come  yearly  or  once  in  two  or  three  years  to  gather  their  dues 
from  their  worshippers.     As  a  class /)tV^iV(f«  are  lazy,  unthrifty,  and 

.uneducated,  and  most  of  them  are  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks  and 
Irugs.  They  live  on  the  produce  of  their  qnit-rent  lands  and  funds 
lised  by  contribution  among  their  followers  or  worshippers,  and  do 

Inot  preach  their  doctrines  or  make  new   converts.     The  followers  or 

rorshippers  of  the  same  saint  orpiV  love  each  other  so  well  that  each 

follower  looks  upon  bis  fellow-disciple  as  a  brother  or  sister  calling 

each  othor  pirbhni  or  ffti^gions  brother,  or  pirhhain  or  religious  sister. 

iVVhen  a  Musalmiin  wish's  to  become  a  disciple  of  a  i>irj(idii  he  has  to 
rive  a  money  present  or  nazrana  of  10s.  to  £2  10«.  (118.5-25)  and  a 
linncr  party  to  his  religious  tlSsacher,  who  enrolls  the  new  worehipper's 
name  in  his  list  of  followers  and  gives  him  in  return  a  paper  roll  of 
fenealogical  tables  containing  the  names  of  the  teacher's  ancestors. 
The  worshippers  value  these  tables  even  more  than  life,  and, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes  they  are  buried  with  the  dead 
indor  the  belief  that  the  names  mentioned  in  the  tables  may  relieve 
bhe  dead  from   the  agonies  of  hell.     All   Musalmdns  except  the 
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'  Under  the  1880 /Trfii*' Act  Oovcrnment  have  appointed  two  iJa>  at  8hol4pur, 
De  (nr  the  cantonnieat  ami  th«  othur  for  the  Dative  town  and  the  diatriot.  Tlio 
Dwn  kihi  has  an  hereditary  title  and  baa  quit-rent  or  jdgir  land.  His  ordinary  foB 
paries  frnm  .V.  to  Itti.  (IIs.24-n). 

'''  licforc  killing  an  auinial  a  Mnaalmitn  is  required  to  express  the  follo\ving  wish  or 
viynl  either  in  Arabic  or  in  his  mother-tongue  ;  'I  being  desirous  to  bring  into  proper 
and  lawful  use  this  creature  of  ATlah  kill  this  binl,  or  beast;  that  it  dist  become 
pure  and  lawful  for  us  to  eat  by  the  truth  that  Allah  is  all-powerful  anc]  Muham- 
liad  is  his  prophet.'  After  repeating  these  words  the  knife  should  bo  passed  thre« 
lines  over  the  animsl's  throat.  To  st-paratt"  ths  head  from  the  l^uck  18  considered 
Irroog  but  it  dues  not  make  the  auiniol  hai-am  or  unlawful. 
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Udtoria  and  Wahabis  believe  in  sainta  or  jrirg  and  offer  tbcm  vom 
when  tbej  are  sick  or  in  difficulty.  Most  of  the  artisan  classes  and 
Lnsbandmen  also  either  privatoly  or   publicly   Trorship  the  Hinda 

fods  and  goddesses  and  make  vowa  to  Mhasoba,  Satv£i,  and 
allamma.  The  Sholapur  Musalmdns  make  pilgrimages  to  Bij4por, 
Poona,  and  Gulbnrga  and  believe  in  witchcraft  soothsaying  and 
evil  spirits.  The  chief  ceremonies  among  the  Sholapnr  Alosaltn^na 
are  at  birth,  circumcision,  marriage,  puberty,  and  death.  To 
Mnsalmdns  marry  their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty  and  th 
girls  before  they  come  of  ago.  Village  Musalm&na  marry  their 
children  earlier  than  townsmen,  and,  except  that  they  are  less  expen- 
eire  village  Mnsalmiin  marriages  are  a  counterpart  of  town  Musal- 
nidn  marriages.  Except  that  many  Sholapur  Mnsalmdns  have 
to  perform  the  betrothal  ceremony  since  the  1876-77  famine,  thei 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Poena  Musalmdns.  A  few  sen 
their  boys  to  school  and  teach  them  to  rea4  the  Knrdn.  Abont 
twenty  per  cent  of  town  Musalmdns,  including  traders  and  Govern- 
ment servants,  teach  their  boys  Manithi  and  Urdu  and  sometimes 
English.  Almost  all  village  Musalmans  make  their  sons  begin 
to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  eight  or  nine-  Meman  and  Bohora 
1x^8  learn  Arabic  enough  to  read  the  Kuran  and  also  Gujariti 
and  Urdu.  On  the  whole,  the  town  Musalmtlns  are  fairly  off  and 
except  a  few  craftsmen,  the  village  Mnsalmdns  are  poor. 

The  forty-three  classes  of  ShoUpur  JlnsnlmAns  may  be  arranged 
into  two  groups,  four  main  classes  and  thirteen  minor  classes  who 
intermarry,  differ  little  in  lo»k  dress  and  customs,  and  together  form 
one  body  ;  and  twenty-seven  separate  communities  mostof  which  a; 
distinct  in  matters  of  marriage  and  have  some  peculiar  orirregul; 
customs  or  dress.  The  main  body  of  Musalmdns  who  intermai 
and  differ  little  in  look  di-ess  or  customs,  besides  the  four  mai 
classes  of  Syeds  Shaikhs  Moghals  and  Pathans,  include  thirti 
minor  classes,  of  whom  the  Wahiibis  are  a  separate  religious  si 
the  Bedras  are  traders,  the  Atars  or  perfun^s  are  shopkeepers,  aud 
seven  classes,  including  Barutgars  or  fin^ork  makers,  Kafshgars 
or  embroiderers,  Kalaigars  or  tinners,  Manyilrs  or  bracelet  makers, 
Rafugars  or  tailors,  Rangrez  or  dyers,  and  Sutdrs  or  carpenters  are 
craftsmen,  and  two  classes  Mahawats  or  elephant  drivers  andl 
S(irb4ns  or  camel  drivers  are  servants.  Of  the  twenty-s 
separate  communities  six  are  of  non-local  origin,  of  whom  foi 
Bohords  and  Mcmans  from  GujarAt,  Labbays  from  the  Malabiir  coast, 
and  Mukris  from  Maisur  are  traders,  and  two  Kiikars  or  Afghans 
and  Pendharis  are  dealers  in  ponies.  Of  the  twenty-one  separate 
communities  of  local  origin  one  is  a  religious  sect  of  Ghair  Mahadis, 
four  BAgbans  or  fruiterers,  Bojgars  or  millet  beer  sellers,  TAmbolis 
or  betel  sellers,  and  BhadbhunjAs  or  parched  grain  dealers  are 
shopkeepers,  two  Bhois  or  fishers  and  Kanjara  or  fowlers  are  animal 
dealers ;  nine  Bakar  Kaadbs  or  mutton-butchers,  Gdi  KasAbs  or 
beef-butchers,  Gavandis  or  masons,  Momins  or  weavers,  Pinjiris 
or  cotton  teasers,  Patvegars  or  silk  weavers,  llAchbhartls  or  Raibharda 
literally  reed-fillera  that  is  weavers,  Sikligars  or  armourers,  and 
Saltangars  or  leather  dyers  aro  craftsmen ;  one  Dnrwesliia  or  wild 
beast  keepers  arc  tiger  and  boar  showmen  j  and  four  BhatyarAa  or 
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cooks,  Dhobis  or  washermen,  Halalkhors  or  sweepers,  and  PakhSlis 
or  water-carriers  are  servants. 

Of  the  fonr  leading  divisions  of  MasalmAna  Moghals,  PathAns, 
haikhs,  and  Syeds,  all  except  Moglials  are  largo  communities 
hose  members  are  found  throughout  the  district. 

Moghals  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district 
especially  in  the  town  of  the  Sholdpur.  They  claim  descent  from 
the  Moghal  conquerors  of  the  Deccan  in  the  seventeenth  century 
(Ahmadnagar  )G28  and  BijApur  in  1686).  By  intermarriage,  and 
probably  because  many  of  them  are  local  converts  who  took  the 
name  Moghal  from  their  patron  or  leader,  they  have  entirely  lost 
their  foreign  appearance.  Their  home-tx)ngue  is  Hindustani,  and, 
like  Shaikhs  and  Syeds  whom  they  are  similar  to  in  look,  they  speak 
Mardthi  and  Kanarese  with  the  local  Hindus.  The  men  add 
mirza  or  beg  to  tligir  names  and  the  women  hibi  to  theirs.  The 
men  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  full,  and,  except  that  they 
wear  a  Mardtha  turban,  their  dress  is  the  same  as  the  Syed's  or 
Shaikh's.  The  women  who  wear  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice  add 
nothing  to  the  family  income  and  never  appear  in  public.  They 
aro  constables,  servants,  messengers,  and  husbandmen,  and  hte 
hardworking  and  thrifty  but  badly  off  and  in  debt.  They  are 
Hanafi  Sunnis  and  religious  and  marry  their  daaghtors  to  Pathdns, 
Shaikhs,  and  Syeds.  They  teach  their  children  to  read  the  Kurda 
and  send  them  to  school  but  are  very  poor. 

Patha'ns,  found  over  the  whole  district  in  large  numbers,  are 
said  to  bo  the  descendants  of  the  Afghan  mercenaries  and  military 
leaders  who  conquered  or  took  service  in  the  Deccan,  or  of  the  local 
converts  who  took  the  name  of  their  leader,  Tho  men  are  tall, 
dark,  or  olive-skinned  well  made  and  strong.     They  shave  the  head, 

ear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  turban  or  headscarf,  a  shirt,  a 
waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.  The  women  are  well  built 
and  regular  featured  anck  dress  in  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice.  Tho 
men  add  khan  to  their  names.  Their  home-tongue  is  Hindustani  and 
they  speak  K&naresc  and  Mardthi  abroad.  The  women  do  not  appear 
|in  public,  and  do  nothing  but  mind  the  house.      The  town  Pathdns 

re  soldiers,  constables,  messengers,  and  servants,  and   the   village 

^athdna  are  hasbandmen.  Though  hardworking  and  thrifty  most 
^of  them  still  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  1876-77  famine.  They  do 
not  differ  from  Syeds  and  Shaikhs  or  Moghals  in  their  social  and 
religious  customs  and  give  their  daughters  to  and  take  wives   from 

hese  three  classes.  They  aro  Sunnis  but  are  very  careless  about 
saying  their  prayers.     They  send  their  children  to  school. 

Shaikhs  in  theory  belong  to  three  leading  Kuraish  families, 
tho  Sidikis  who  claim  descent  from  Abu  Bakar  Sidik,  the  Fakirs 
who  claim  descent  fi"om  Umar  al  Fdruk,  and  the  Abbasis  who  claim 
descent  from  Abbds  one  of  the  prophet's  nine  uncles.  Pn  fact  the 
hulk  of  the  Shaikhs  aro  ohietiy  if  not  entirely  of  local  descent 
Tho  men  take  Shaikh  or  Muhammad  before  their  names  and  women 
add  bill  or  lady  to  theirs.  They  do  not  differ  from  Syeds  in 
look  aud  liko  them  epoak  Hindustani  at  home.      Tlie  men  shave 
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thi^  head  or  let  the  hair  grow  and  wear  full  boards.  The  town 
Shaikhs  wear  a  headscarf  or  ilupetn  or  Hindu  turban,  a  shirt,  and  a 
pair  of  tight  trousers,  and  the  village  Shaikhs  a  turbau,  waistooai, 
and  a  waistcloth.  The  wotnon,  who  differ  little  in  appearance  from 
high  class  Ilindu  women,  dress  in  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice, 
and,  except  the  poor  and  villagers,  do  not  apjxmr  in  public  or  add  to 
the  family  income.  Both  mou  and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their 
habits.  The  men  are  husbandmen,  soldiers,  constables,  incssengers, 
and  servants,  and  are  hardworking  and  thrifty.  They  are  Sunnis 
of  the  Hanafi  school  and  are  religious  and  careful  to  repeat  their 
prayers.  They  respect  tho  kdzi  and  employ  him  to  conduct  and 
register  their  marriages.  They  have  no  special  organisation  and 
marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  of  the  leading  Musalmans. 
They  teach  their  boys  to  read  the  Kuran  and  send  thcin  to  vernacular 
schools. 

SyedS,  or  Elders,  are  said  to  have  settled  in  tho  district  from  the 
beginning  of  MusalmAu  rale  in  tho  Deccan.  Their  home-tongae  is 
Uitidustdui  but  they  speak  both  Mar/ithi  and  Kdnareso  fluently.  As 
a  rule  Syeds  are  larger-boned  and  better  featured  than  tho  local 
Musalmdns,  and  their  women  are  fair  and  delicate  featured.  The 
nlPri  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  board  and  dress  in  a  headscarf 
or  dupeta,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  an  overcoat  hanging  to  the 
knees,  a  waistcloth,  or  a  pair  of  loose  trousers.  The  women  wear 
the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  and  neither  appear  in  public  nor  add 
to  the  family  income.  As  a  class  they  are  clean,  neat,  honest, 
hardworking,  and  thrifty.  JThey  are  landholders,  religious  teachers, 
soldiers,  constables,  and  servants.  They  are  fond  of  ease.  They 
are  Sunnis  of  tho  Uanah  school,  and  are  religious  and  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.  They  respect  and  obey  tho  kiizi  and  keep  no  Hindn 
customs.  They  have  no  special  organisation  and  except  that  they 
occasionally  mai-ry  their  daughters  to  Shaikhs  and  take  to  wives  tho 
daughters  of  the  regular  Musalmdns,  they  niarry  only  among  their 
own  class.  They  send  their  boys  to  schooji^ud  teach  them  to  road 
the  Kurdn  and  Mardthi  books.  «' 

Twelve  classes  who  are  separate  in  n^me  only  and  marry  with  tho 
four  general  divisions  and  with  each  other  form  part  of  tho  main 
body  of  Sholapur  Musalmdus. 

Ata'rs,  or  Perfumers,  all  local  converts,  are  found  in  small 
numbers  in  Sholapnr  and  other  towns  and  largo  villages.  They  are 
middle-sized,  dark,  and  well  built,  and  speak  Hindustani  at  home 
and  Marathi  or  Kanarese  abroad.  Except  that  they  sometimes 
wear  the  waistcloth  instead  of  trousers,  the  men  dress  in  the  samo 
way  as  Pathdns  or  Moghals.  The  women  appear  in  public  and  help 
tho  men  in  their  work.  They  sit  at  the  shop  when  the  men  are 
away.  They  are  clean,  neat,  honest,  hardworking,  and  thrifty.  Atd,n» 
are  dealers  in  scented  oils  and  powders,  but  they  lost  greatly  during 
tho  1876-77  famine  and  many  have  since  abandoned  their 
craft  and  taken  to  earn  their  living  as  jjonstables  and  messengers. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  their  customs  diJIer  Uttle 
from  those  of  regular  Musalmdns.  They  arc  religious,  obey  and 
respect  tho  kd^i,  and  marry  with  tho  regular  Musalmaus.     They  teach 
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Barutgars,  or  Firework  Makers,   a  class  of  local  converts  are        Mi'haijilAns.J 
found  inSholApur  town.  They  rank  themselves  with  Shaikhs  and  their  Barvtuars. 

home-tongue  is  Hindustani.  Of  middle  height,  strongly  made  and 
dark  or  olive-skinned,  they  are  clean,  noat,  and  hardworking.     Tho 

J  men  dress  in  a  turban,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and 
Ihoes,  and  the  women  in  a  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice.  Tho  women 
appear  in  public  and  help  the  men  in  their  work  besides  minding  tho  • 

house.  Barutgars  are  firework  makers  and  their  trade  is  brisk  in  tho 
fair  season  especially  at  Divdli  and  during  the  marriage  time.  The 
Shahebardt  holidays  also  bring  them  a  good  deal  of  work.  Thoy 
work  to  order,  and  a  few  among  them  are  constables,  messengers, 
and  sei-vants.  Their  social  and  religious  customs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  other  regular  Musalmdns.  They  belong  to  the  Hanafi 
sect  of  Sunnis  and  *re  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  marry 
among  ordinary  Musalmans  and  have  no  separate  commnnity.  ITiey 
do  not  send  their  children  to  school  and  are  a  falling  class. 

Bedras,  immigrants  from  Maisur,  are  found  in  small  nnmbersin  Bedr 

the  town  and  cantonment  of  Sholdpur.  They  are  converts  from  the 
reat  Bedara  tribe  of  hunters  and  husbandmen  and  wore  converted 
by  and  were  in  tho  service  of  Haidar  Ali,  and  are  said  to  have 
'come  to  Sholapur  in  1803  with  Colonel  Wellosluy's  army.  They 
speak  Hindust.-ini  at  homo  and  Mardtlii  or  Kanarcso  abroad.  They 
lare  tall,  middle-sized,  well  made,  and  fsyr.  The  men  shave  the  head, 
Iwoar  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  headscarf,  a  long  loose-sleeved 
iBhirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  loose  trousers.  The  women  dress  in  the 
Ildar/itha  robe  and  bodice  and  do  no  work  except  minding  the 
Ihouse.  They  are  traders  and  servants  and  being  sober,  hardworking, 
id  thrifty  are  well-to-do.  Thoy  rank  with  tho  Pathdns  and  man-y 
Iwith  both  Shaikhs  and  Pathdns.  They  are  religious  and  differ 
[little  from  other  MusaJ^nans  in  customs.  They  teach  their  children 
[to  read  the  Kurdn  and  suhd  their  sons  to  the  local  vernacular  schools. 

Kafshgars,  or  Shoemakers,  are  local  converts  found  in  small         Ka/thgarf^ 

[numbers    in    the   town   and  cantonment    of    Sholdpar  only.       The 

men  are  wheat-coloured  and  middle-sized  and  shave  their  head  but 

wear  the  beard  full.     Tlic    Kafshg^r's  homo-tonguo  is  Hindustani 

but  they  speak  Mardthi  or  Kanarese  abroad,   and,  except   that  tho 

men  sometimes  wear  trousers,  their  ordinary  dress  does  not  differ 

from  that  of  Maratha  Kunbis.     Their  women  appear  in    public  and 

I  mind  the  house.     Kafshgars    are  makers  of    the    embroidered   red 

[or  yellow  broadcloth  shoos  which  are  generally  worn  by   Musaluiiin 

[married  women  for  one  or  two  years  after  marriage.     Since  the 

[1876-77     famine    many    shoemakers    have    left    their    trade    for 

Government  service  as  constables  and  messengers.    Kafshgars  marry 

with  the  lower  classes  of   Musalmdns   and   do  not  form  a  separate 

community.  ITiey  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  obey  the  kdzi, 

I  but  are  not  careful  to  say  tlieir  prayers.     Their  social  and   religious 

customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  regular  Musalmdns,     They  do  not 

send  their  children  to  school  and  arc  a  decaying  class. 
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KalA'igars,  or  Tinners,  all  local  converts,  are  found  in  small 
DHinburs  all  over  the  district.  In  look,  dress,  speech,  character,  and 
religion  they  are  similar  to  Kafshgars  and  their  costomsare  the  samo 
as  rof^ular  Musalman  castoms.  As  a  class  they  are  hardworking  and 
thrifty  and  their  women  do  not  appear  in  public  or  help  them  in 
their  work.  They  tin  copper  and  brass  vessels  and  are  chiefly 
employed  by  MusalmAns  and  Europeans  who  pay  them  8«.  to  10*. 
(Kh.  4-5)  the  hundred  vessels.  A  few  are  constables  and  messengers 
and  sotno  are  servants.  They  belong  to  the  Hanafi  sect  of  Sunnis 
and  have  no  special  organisation.  They  are  religions  and  careful 
U)  say  their  prayers  and  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Maha'wats,  or  Elephant  Drivers,  the  descendants  of  local  con- 
verts, are  found  in  the  cantonment  of  Sholdpur.  In  look,  speech, 
dross,  character,  and  customs  they  resemble  regular  Masalmdns. 
Since  they  have  found  their  services  in  less  demand  than  before 
the  British  rule,  they  have  become  husbandoMn,  messengers,  and 
Bervauts.  They  are  religious  and  send  their  boys  to  school  and 
teach  them  to  read  the  Kur^n.     They  are  fairly  off. 

Manya'rs,  or  Bangle  Sellers,  the  descendants  of  local  converts, 
aro  found  in  small  numbers  in  towns.  They  resemble  other  regular 
Mtisalmdns  in  speech,  look,  dress,  and  character,  and  are  neat,  clean, 
hardworking,  and  thrifty.  Their  women  do  not  appear  in  public, 
but,  besides  minding  the  house,  help  the  men  in  their  calling.  The 
Manydrs  sell  glass  and  wax  bangles  and  deal  in  hardware.  They  buy 
their  articles  wholesale  from  the  local  Hindu  traders  and  Bohottls  and 
Bell  them  retail.  They  are  «eligious  and  their  social  and  religious 
CDstoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  regular  Musalm^ns.  They  do  not 
Bcnd  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits.  Their  calling  is 
well  paid  and  they  are  fairly  off. 

Raf  ugars,  or  Damers,  descendants  of  local  converts,  are  found  in 
small  numbers  in  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Shol^pur.  They  rank 
themselves  with  Shaikhs  and  are  similar  to  them  in  look,  speech, 
dress,  and  character.  They  are  Sunnis  o^he  Hanafi  school  and 
are  careful  to  say  their  prayers  and  obcjy'and  respect  their  kdzi. 
Their  social  and  religious  customs  are  Uie  same  as  Shaikh  castoms. 
Besides  darners  many  are  soldiers,  constables,  and  servants.  Though 
hardworking  and  thrifty  as  a  class  they  are  badly  off.  They  do  not 
Bend  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor. 

Rangrez,  or  Dyers,  descendants  of  local  converts,  are  found  in 
towns  only.  They  are  middle-sized,  strong  and  well  built  and  their 
women  are  fair  and  regular  featured.  Their  home-tonguo  is 
Hindustani  and  they  are  neat,  clean,  and  hardworking.  In  look  and 
dress  they  resemble  regular  Musalmdns  and  their  women  appear  in 
public  and  help  in  preparing  colours  besides  minding  the  house.  They 
dye  robes,  turbans,  scarfs,  and  constable's  trousers.  Their  calling 
is  well  paid  and  their  trade  is  brisk  in  the  fair  weather  especially 
during  the  marriage  months  and  the  Divdli  and  Shimga  holidays. 
They  belong  to  the  Hanafi  Sunni  sect  but  are  very  careless  in  saying 
their  prayers.  They  have  no  separate  organisation  and  their 
social  and  religious  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  regular 
Musalmdns.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new 
parsuits.     But^  their  calling  is  well  paid  and  they  are  fairly  off. 
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Sa'rba'ns,  or  Camel  Drivers,  nre  descendants  of  local  conrorts  of 
ilie  Hindu  class  of  the  same  name  and  are  found  in  the  town  of 
holilpur.  They  are  dark,  middle-sized,  regular  featured  and 
itrong,  and  their  home-tongue  is  Hindustani.  Both  men  and  women 
ess  like  MarJlthas.  Their  women  appear  in  public,  and,  except 
at  they  mind  the  house,  do  not  help  the  men  in  their  work, 
oth  men  and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits,  but,  though 
hnnlworking  and  thrifty,  they  are  seldom  well-to-do.  Under  the 
British  Government  the  demand  for  their  services  has  fallen,  and 
I  many  have  taken  to  now  pursuits.  Sonne  are  constables  and  a  few 
y^gire  messengers  and  servants.  They  are  religious  and  belong  to  the 
^^^anafi  sect  or  Sannis.  They  teach  their  children  to  read  the 
^^Knr^n  and  do  not  differ  from  regular  Musalmans  in  religious  or 
^Kocial  customs.  They  are  a  poor  chvss.  None  of  them  have  risen 
^Bo  any  high  position  nnder  the  British. 

^»     Suta'rs,  or  Carjlfenters,  descendants  of  local  converts  from  the 

Sut^r  caste,  are  found  in  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Sholipur. 

^^JQ  look  and  speech  they  resemble  regular  Musalmans,  and,  except 

^Bhat  they  do  not  wear  the  trousers  and  that  their  clothes  are  dirty, 

^^thoir  ordinary  dress   does  not  differ  from  the  Shaikh  or    Path^ 

dress.     The  women  dress  in  the  Maritha  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in 

public,  and  do  nothing  but  mind  the  house.    They  are  carpenters  and 

earn  £1  is.  to  i^  (lis.  12-30)  a  month.    They  are  Sunnisof  the  Hanafi 

school  but  are  careless  of  fulfilling  their  religious  duties.  They  practise 

all  the  regular  Mnsalman  observances  and  have  no  special  community 

rules  for  themselves.     They  do  not  sencf  their  boys  to  school.     They 

are  hardworking  and   well  paid   but  tboy  are   given  to   drinking 

country  lir|nor  and  are  badly  off. 

There  are  two  or  three  Wuh.lbi  preachers  in  the  town  of  Sholapnr 

who  try  to  persuade  the  people  to  join  their  sect     The    movement 

has  not  met  with  the  support  of  the  learned  or  rich  and  has  made 

little  progress.     Their spon verts  are  chiefly  from  Mukris,  PendhAris, 

and  a  few  betel -sellers^  all  of  them  ignorant  and  illiterate.     Still 

^^hese  converts  have  receifed  their  doctrines   with    great   care  and 

^Veadincss  and  have  begun  td*attend  regularly  five  times  a  day  in  the 

Hinosqaes  for  prayers. 

"     Of   the  twenty-six  separate  communities,  the  four  of    non-local 
origin  are  : 

Bohora'S  mostly  immigrants  from  GnjarAt  are  found  in  small 
numbers  in  the  town  of  Sholapnr.  They  are  partly  of  Hindu  and 
rlly  of  Arab  and  Persian  origin,  and  are  said  to  have  come  from 
njardt  to  SholApur  about  forty  years  ago.  Their  home-tongue  is 
Gujardti  and  they  speak  Hindustani  abroad.  They  are  thin  tall  and 
fair,  the  men  shave  the  head  and  wear  full  beards  and  dress  in  a 
white  turban,  a  long  white  Gujarat  Hindu  coat,  a  shirt  falling  below 
the  knee,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  of  white  or  striped  cotton. 
The  women,  who  are  delicate  fair-skinned  and  regular  featured, 
dress  in  a  coloured  cotton  of  silk  petticoat,  a  backless  short-sleeved 
bodice,  and  a  coloured  cotton  headscarf.  When  they  go  out  of 
doors  they  throw  a  dark  cloak  over  their  head  which  covers  the 
body  to  the  ankles,  with  gauze  openings  for  the  eyes.  Both  men 
and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits  and  have  a  largo  store 
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of  \Jbinaware  and  copper  vessels.  All  are  ahopkeepera  dealing 
EngliaU  lianlware,  (lrua;s,  and  piece-goods,  and  make  tin  pots  i 
looking  glasses.  They  buy  their  articles  through  ug^ents  iu  Boiu 
As  a  class  they  are  honest,  hardworking,  and  well-to-do  ;  the  wa 
do  nothing  but  mind  the  house.  They  marry  among^  themsel 
alone,  and,  thongh  they  dine  with  other  Musalm4ns,  thoy  form 
altogether  separate  community.  In  religion  they  are  Shi£s  of  t 
Ismdili  sect,  believe  in  the  twelve  Imdms  or  saints,  and  hold 
great  respect  the  Mulla  Sdheb  of  Surat,  the  high  priest  of 
faith.  One  of  the  rich  traders  of  their  community  is  appointed 
Mulla  Sdheb's  deputy  at  SholSpur,  and  collects  the  high  pric 
dues  which  vary  from  2s.  (Re.  1)  to  the  fifth  of  each  man's  inooi 
They  have  a  separate  mosque  where  they  preach  without  the  hi 
of  any  priest  Thongh  they  do  not  associate  with  ordini 
MusalmAns  there  is  no  great  difference  in  their  customs  a 
observances.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is  thafc  their  month  begi 
with  the  full-moon  and  their  feast  and  fast  days  fall  a  fortnight  befoj 
those  of  the  Sunnis.  They  send  their  children  to  ordinary  Mnl 
schools  where  they  learn  to  read  the  Kuran,  and  teach  them  Gujari 
at  home.     They  are  a  rising  class. 

Oa'ikasa'bs,  or  Beef-butchers,  descendants  of  local  converts, 
found  in  small  numbers  in  the  SholApur  cantonment.  They 
their  forefathers  were  converted  by  Tipu  Sultan  (1J83-  1799)  ao 
came  to  Sholapur  with  General  Wellesley's  camp.  Their  home^ 
tongue  is  HindnsUlni,  Except  that  they  wear  the  beard  full,  in  look 
and  dress  beef-bntchers  resemble  mutton-butchers.  The  womeo 
dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  in  selling 
beef.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  habits. 
They  kill  both  cows  and  buffaloes  buying  cows  at  £1  to  £1  lOt 
(Re.  10  -  15)  each  and  buffaloes  at  lO.-;.  to£l  {lis.  5-10).  They  have 
fixed  shops  and  sell  beef  to  Musalm^ns  and  Christians,  and  buffalo 
flesh  to  a  few  Christians  and  Musalmdns  and  to  Mbdrs,  Bbangisj 
Milugs,  and  other  low-caste  Hindus.  Theywell  cow  beef  at  1  \ii.  tol 
8d.  (l-2fl.''.)  a  pound  and  buffalo  beef  at  J»i.  to  l^d.  (J -la.)  aponnd. 
They  sell  the  hides  to  the  local  ChAmbhArs.  They  are  hardworking 
but  extremely  fond  of  date  palm  juice,  and  are  seldom  well-to-do. 
They  have  no  separate  organisation  and  their  customs  are  the  sama^ 
as  those  of  ordinary  Musalmdns.  They  belong  to  the  Hanafi  scho< 
of  Sunnis  in  name  only  as  they  are  said  to  bo  very  careless  in  repeal 
ing  their  prayers.  They  are  illiterate  themselves,  and  do  not  8en< 
their  children  to  school,  and  are  a  poor  class. 

Melllua'llS, '    properly  Momins  or  Believers,  immigrants  ho\ 


I  The  Catch  Mohmilns  tbrongh  whom  ptx)bab1y  the  Halai  Mchmins  chnnged  their 
(■itb  are  said  to  have  been  converted  to  IsUm  in  Siud  in  1432  b^  ao  Arab  misaionary 
nmned  Yu-xufudin  a  deacenduit  of  the  celebrated  saint  Mohidin  Jilnni  commonly 
known  as  \\ti  eaint  of  aaintaor  ptrdn  jiir.  Ynsnfudin  mccecded  at  (irst  iu  winning 
over  two  leading  men  of  the  Lohina  caste  named  Hajianlj  and  Snndarji,  and  a  large 
number  of  LoliAnia  the  friends  and  rclationa  of 'the  two  followed  them  and  thus 
•  separate  community  waa  formed  with  Suiidarji  or  Adamji  as  he  mm  called  after  his 
conversion  at  their  head.  About  a  hniidred  and  twenty  years  afti-r,  in  1514,  • 
large  body  of  Musalmdns  moved  from  8ind  to  Cutch  which  since  then  has  become  tho 
)i«ltd-qnarten  of  the  MehnitUia  or  Momiaa. 
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Jutch  havB  two  bouses  in  ShoHpur  town.   They  are  cliiefly  descenfled 

rom    converts  of  the  Cntch   Lohdna  caste  and  are  said  to  have 

ame   to    SholApur    from  Bombay   within   the   last    sixty    years. 

Their  home-tongue  is  a  mixture  of  Cntchi  and  Hindustdni  and  they 

■peak  Hindustani  abroad.     They  are  tall,  fair,  and  weU  made.     The 

Jen  shavo  the  head  and  wear   the  beard  full.     They   dress    in    a 

ieadscarf,  a  long  overcoat,  a  waistcoat,  a  long   shirt   falling  to  the 

knees,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers.     Their  women  are  delicate,  fair, 

I  and  regular  featured,  and  dress  in  a  headscarf,  a  long  silken  shirt 
falling  to  the  ankles,  and  a  pair  of  loose  silk  trousers.  They  seldom 
wear  the  bodice.  They  do  not  appear  in  public,  and  mind  the 
house  only.  As  a  class  they  are  clean,  neat,  and  hardworking  and 
fleal  in  English  cloth,  furniture,  and  other  Europe  articles.  They 
Inarry  among  themselves  only,  and  form  a  distinct  community  but 
have  no  separate  class  organi.=!ation  and  no  headman.  They  respect 
and  obey  the  kdzi  oi  the  ordinary  Musalm&ns  and  associate  with 
them  in  every  respect.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and 
are  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  teach  their  children  to 
read  the  Rur^n.  Many  men  learn  to  r€»d  and  write  MarAthi,  but 
none  of  them  knows  English,  but  as  a  class  they  are  hardworking 
and  thrifty  and  as  their  calling  is  well  paid  they  are  a  well-to-tfo 
and  rising  class. 

Mukris  sa^  to  mean  Dcniers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over 
the  whole  district.  They  are  immigrants  from  Maisur  and  are  said 
to  be  descendants  of  Hindus  of  the  Lamau  tribe  who  were  converted 
by  Tipu  Sultdn  ( 1 785  - 1 799).  They  cairthomselves  Patius  or  people 
from  Seringiipatiim  and  seem  to  have  got  the  name  Mukris  or  Deniers 
for  their  proverbial  dishonesty.^  They  say  they  came  to  Sholdpur 
with  Oeneml  Wellesley's  army  in  1803.*  Their  home-tongue  is 
Hindustani.  They  are  tall,  dark,  strong,  and  regular  featured. 
The  men  wear  full  beards  and  dress  in  a  loosely  tied  particoloured 
headscarf,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a 
waistcloth.  The  Womea  who  are  tall  like  the  men  but  fairer  and 
thinner,  except  that  the  ^Id  women  among  them  wear  a  Mar^tha 
robe  and  bodice,  dress  in  a  Ifcadscarf,  a  bodice,  and  a  striped  cotton 
petticoat;  they  are  clean  and  neat,  appear  in  public  and  mind  the 
honse  only.  The  men  have  no  taste  for  showy  furniture  and  deal 
in  com,  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  groceries,  which  they  buy  whole- 
eale  and  sell  retail.  They  are  proverbial  cheats,  and  being 
hardworking  and  thrifty  are  well-to-do.  They  form  a  separate 
community  with  a  headman  called  chaudhari  generally  chosen 
by  the  caste  people  from  among  the  richer  families.  The 
chaudhari  punishes  breaches  of  social  rules  with  fines  and  casto 
feasts.     They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  respect  and  obey 
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'  Regarding  tlie  origin  of  these  people  the  itory  is  told  that  >  servant  of  Tiptt 

ultau  bought  a  ciuaiter  or  man  of  com  from  a  Mukri   and  found  10^ lbs.  (.1  ulier') 

!as  on  weighing  it  at  home.     He  brought  the  fiiot  to  the  notice  of  the  SulUn  who 

•ent  for  the   com    dealer  and  derarLniTvd  an  expliinatiou.     The    Mukri    denied    th» 

lact  and  made  the  full  weight  in  tliu  presence  of  the  king  who  had  twice  weighed 

the  cum  before  and  had  fouml  it  short.     The  king  wag  embarraaaed  and  bad  nothing 

ay  sl,  .  _ 

These  and  other  classes  probably  came  with  Gon«ral  Muuro  in  }818  not  lo  1803. 


to  sajr  against  the  man,  and  gave  him  the  name  Pexiier, 
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th^kari  of  tho  regular  Masalmins.     They  teach  their  boys  to 
and  vrrtUi  Mardlbi.     Besides  as  corn  dealers  they  serve  as  constab 
contractors,  messeogenj  aod  sorvatits.     They  are  a  rising  clasa 

The  twenty  separate  communities  of  local  origin  are: 
Ba'gba'ns,  literally  gardeners  or  fruiterers,  all  descended 
local  Kiinbis  are  found  in  largo  numbers  in  towns  and 
Tillages.  In  speech  and  look  they  reeemble  ordinary  Masalmii 
except  that  they  do  not  wear  trousers,  their  daily  dress  j 
BttDio  as  the  regular  Mnsalmiin  dress.  The  women  wear  the " 
robo  and  a  bodice,  apitear  in  pabiic,  and  help  the  men  in 
calling.  Aa  a  class  BAgbdns  are  dirty,  but  hardworking, 
orderly,  and  thrifty,  and  are  fruit  and  vegetable  sellers.  A  few  amoag 
them  are  well-to-ao  but  many  of  them  are  in  debt.  Thoy  nominill; 
belong  to  the  Hana6  sect  of  Sunnia  but  practically  are  UindM 
worshipping  regular  Hindu  gods,  keeping  the  Hindu  tasta  anl 
feasts,  and  eschewing  beef.  They  marry  aidting  themselves  aaJ 
form  a  separate  community  with  a  headman  chosen  from  ataooff 
their  richest  families.  The  head  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  ^ 
the  castemon  punishes  breaches  of  social  rules  with  fines  wi  ' 
generally  take  the  form  of  caste  feasts.  They  do  not  send  tl 
children  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  falling  olasa 

Bakar  KasallS,  or  Mutton-butchers,  descended  from  converts 
the  Lsvd  Kasab  caste,  are  found  in  large  numbers  all  oxer  the  distrii 
They  trace  their  conversion  partly  to  Anrangzob  and  partly  to  Ti 
Sultdn  of  Maisur.  They  are  said  to  have  come  to  Sholdpur  witl 
the  army  of  General  VVollesley,  but  are  more  likely  to  have  come 
with  General  Munro  in  1818.  They  have  two  subdivisions  K^mt^ 
or  blanket-wearers  and  Kaundds  or  quilt-wearers.  KAmlAs  found  in 
the  Deccan  and  Karn^tak  work  as  butchers  only  while  the  Kaundis 
are  found  only  in  the  Nizdm's  country  and  are  called  Chdknav&lb 
or  boiled  mutton  sellers.  The  Sholdpur  KAmlas  speak  Hindustani 
at  home  and  Maratlii  or  Kiinarese  abroad.  Tbe  men  shave  the  head 
and  either  shave  the  board  or  wear  it  shtirt.  A  few  wear  gold 
earrings,  a  little  larger  than  women's  barrings,  and  dress  in 
turbau,  a  waistcoat,  a  waistcloth,  or  a  {iair  of  tight  trousers.  Tl 
women  wear  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and 
help  in  .selling  mutton.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy 
but  hardworking  and  thrifty.  They  have  fixed  shops  and  nevi 
hawk  dosh  about  the  streets.  As  a  class  they  are  orderly,  honesi 
and  well-to-do.  Except  that  they  ask  the  kdzi  to  register  th 
marriages  or  employ  him  at  their  deaths,  they  never  perform  an' 
MusalmAn  rites  or  associate  with  other  Musalmaus.  They  keep 
Hindu  fasts  and  feiwts,  hold  beef -butchers  in  contempt,  and  esche' 
beef.  Their  names  are  the  same  as  Hindu  names  and  they  form 
separate  community  under  their  headman  or  pit.il  who  settles  social 
disputes  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  caste.  They  do  not 
Bend  their  -boys  to  school  or  tako  to  now  pursuits,  live  in  comfort 
and  lay  by.  ^ 

Bhadbhunja's,  or  Grain  Parchers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  ii 
all  towns  and  large  villages.     Tliey  are  dark,  strong,  and  well  built, 
and,  except  that  they  wear  the  beard,  in  look  speech  and  dross  th 
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Bsemble  Upper  Indians  or  Pardoshis.     The  women  wear  a  Martftha 

jbe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  in  parcbing  grain.     As 

a  class   they  are  dirty  and  nutidy  but    orderly  and   hardworking, 

Though  many  of  thein  are  thrifty,  as  a  class  Bhadbhunjiis  live  from 

and  to  mouth.     They  are  Sunnis  of   the  Hanad  school  but  seldom 

ly  their  prayers,  and  their  customs  are  a  mixture  of  Hindu  and 

lusalmAn   rites.     They   marry  only  among  themselves   and  have 

well  organised  anion  under  their  headman   who   is  chosen  from 

kmong  the  richest  families.      He  has   power  to  fine  any   one  who 

"jreaks    caste    rules.      They  differ   from    ordinary    Musalmilns  in 

schewing  beef,  keeping  Hindu  feasts,  and  ofl'ering  vows  to  Hindu 

ada.     They   respect  and  obey  the     kdzi  whom  they  employ    to 

agister  their  marriages  and  sometimes  to  settle  their  caste  di.sputes. 

They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursnits. 

besides  as  grain  parchers  they  earn  their  living  as  servants  and 

ibourers  and  are  a  poor  class. 

Bojgars,  or  Boj  or  Millet  Boor  Sellers,  local  converts  of  the  Bhoi 

'caste,  are  scattered  in  small  numbers  over  the  district.     They  speak 

Hindustitni  at  home  and   Marflthi  or   Kdnarese  abroad.     They  are 

lark  spare  tall  and  rough  featured,  shave  the  head,  and  wear  t^o 

beard  full.     The  men  dress  in  a   Martltba  turban,  a  shirt,  a  coat, 

and  a  waistcloth,  and  the  women  in  the  Mardtha  robe   and    bodice. 

The  women  a^ear  in  public,  but  mind  the  house  only.     As  a  class 

Bojgars  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits  but  are    given   to   smoko 

hemp  flower  and  drink  liquor  and  sell   millet  beer  at  their  fixed 

shops.      Besides  at  liquor  shops   the  toen   and  women    work    as 

labourers.     Some  among  the  men  are  fishers  and  palanquin  bearers. 

They  are  careless  of  the  future,   spend  what  they  daily  earn,   and 

are  poorly  clad  and  generally  in  debt.     They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 

Bct  and  though  careless  in  saying  their  prayers  they  obey  and  respect 

Ihe  kdzi  and  employ  him  to  register  their  marriages.     They   marry 

imong  themselves  and  form  a  distinct  community  under  a  headman 

Ichosen  from  among  the  oldest  and  richest  families.     They   have  a 

3te  conncil.     They  are  iwlettored  themselves  and  do  not  send  their 

boys  to  school  or  take  to  neV  pursuits. 

Bhois,  or  Fishers  and  Palanquin  Bearers,  descended  from   local 

converts  of  the  Hindu  tribe  of  the  same  name,  are  found  over  the 

whole  district.      They    speak   Hindustdni  among  themselves  and 

Mardthi  or  Kdnarese  with  others.     The  men  are  dark,  middle-sized, 

,Bnd  well  made,  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  aud  dress  in  a 

laratha  turban,  a   waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.     The  women    are 

Jairer  than  the  men,  wear  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  and  appear 

in  public  but  do  not  add  to  the  family  income.     As  a  class  Bhois 

are  dirty  and  untidy.     The  men  are  palanquin  bearers  but  except  on 

maiTiage  occasions  among  the  Musalmaus  the  demand  for  their  ser- 

vices  has  ceased  since  the  time  of  the  opening  of  roads  and  railways. 

^^.s  a  class  they  are  baiUy  oS.     Some  among  them  have  bcoome  millet 

^Keer   sellers,    fishers,  constables,  messengers,    and  servants.    They 

^Kre  hardworking  but  given  to  drink.  They  marry  among  themselves 

Hbr  with  Bojgars  and  form  a  separate  community.  They  have  strong 

^nindu  leanings,  eschew  beef,  aud  keep  Hindu  festjyals.     Though 
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Suittiis  of  the  HanaB  school  in  name,  they  seldom  pray  or  keep 
Mii»almdn  customs.     They  obey  and  respect  the  hdzi  and  employ 
him  to  register  their  marriages.     They  ao  not  send   their  boys  to 
school  or  take  to  new  puPHuits. 

Bhatya'ra'S,  or  Cooks,  probably  descended  from  local  oonverts, 
are  fmind  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  They  speak 
Hindustani  with  themselves  and  Kduarese  or  Marathi  abroad.  In 
look  and  dress  they  do  not  differ  from  ordinary  Musalrauns.  The 
women  dress  in  the  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  pubhc,  and  help  the 
men  in  thoir  work.  As  a  class  Bhatyirds  are  dirty  and  untidy  in 
their  habits  and  are  boarding-housekeepers.  They  have  fixed 
boanling  houses  which  are  scarcely  supplied  with  any  fumitaro 
except  mats  and  are  often  dirty.  Their  customers  are  chiefly 
travellers  and  poor  houseless  labourers  and  the  men  are  often 
employed  to  cook  MusalmAn  dinner  parties.  They  make  1«.  to  4/. 
(Ks.  i  -  2)  ;i  day  and  their  women  manage  the  boarding  honse. 
Thoiigh  hardworking  and  earning  much  they  waste  their  money  in 
drink  and  are  poor.  They  marry  among  themselves  and  form  a 
distinct  body  under  a  headman  chosen  irom  among  their  richer 
families.  Though  they  call  themselves  Snnnis  of  the  Hanafi  school 
tB6y  seldom  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  or  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  none  of  them  have  risen  to  any 
high  position. 

DhobiSjOr  Washermen, converts  from  the  Hinducahte  of  the  same 
name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  In  look 
speech  and  dress  they  resemble  ordinary  Musalmdns  and  their  social 
and  religious  customs  are  the  same  as  Musalman  customs.  Their 
women  appear  in  public  and  help  the  men  in  washing  clothes.  As 
a  class  Dhobis  are  clean  and  nent,  hardworking,  sober,  and  thrifty. 
The  men  make  1 2«.  to  £  1  1 C  *.  ( Rs.  G  - 1 8)  a  month  but  many  are  given 
to  drinking  date-palm  juice  and  are  seldom  well-to-do.  They  have 
a  headman  and  a  caste  council  and  marry  among  themselves  only. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  sect  but  they  never  say  their  prayers 
and  have  strong  Hindu  leanings,  eschewing  beef  and  keeping  Hindu 
feasts  and  making  vows  to  Hindu  goiji-  They  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  falling  class. 

Gavandis,  or  Kadias,  local  converts  of  the  caste  of  the  same 
name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  towns  and  large  village!  They 
speak  Hindustani  at  home  and  MarAthi  abroad.  They  are  strong 
dark  and  well  made.  The  men  shave  the  head  but  wear  the  beard 
and  dress  in  a  Maratha  turban,  a  waist'Coat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The 
women  who  are  generally  of  middle  height  and  fairer  than  the  men 
wear  a  robe  and  bodice  and  appear  in  public  but  do  not  work  except 
minding  the  house.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy  but 
hardworking.  They  are  stone  masons  and  bricklayers  and  are  paid 
6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.)  a  day.  They  marry  among  themselves,  form  a 
separate  community  and  have  a  caste  council  of  elders  who  punish 
wrong-doers  with  tines  which  generally  take  the  form  of  caste  feasts. 
They  say  they  are  Snnnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  but  have  strong 
Hindu  leanings,  making  vows  to  Hindu  gods,  eschewing  beef,  and 
keeping  Hindu  festivals.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  are  a  falling  class. 
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Ghair  Mahadis,  or  Anti-Mahadisj  whobelieve  thattlielast  Imam 
or  Saviour  h.is  come,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole 
district.  The  founder  of  their  sect  was  Muhammad  Mahodi, 
Bon  of  Syedkhan  of  Jaunpur  who  was  "born  in  14'13  {S47  h.).  He 
began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  forty  as  a  saint  or  wait  and  drew 
round  him  a  number  of  followers  both  at  Mecca  and  at  Jannpur. 
In  1  tS)7  he  openly  called  himself  the  looked-for  Mahadi  and  his 
public  career  was  marked  by  a  number  of  miracles.  After  his 
death  in  1 504  from  fever  his  son  with  a  few  followers  camo  to  the 
Duccan,  and  in  1520,  Burhan  Nizdmshah  of  Ahmadnagar  became  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  sect  Mahadi.  Even  now  their  largest  number 
of  Ghair  Mahadis  are  found  in  Ahmadnagar.  Their  converts 
wore  chiefly  low  and  ignorant  Musalmans,  Though  free  to  profess 
their  opinions  the  Ghair  Mahadis  still  practise  caution  or  takiydb,  and 
most  of  them  are  anxious  to  pass  as  orthodox  Musalmans.  They 
speak  Hindustani,  *id,  except  that  they  hold  that  Muhammad 
Mahadi  is  the  last  Imdm  or  expected  Saviour  and  that  they  do  not 
repent  for  their  sins  or  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  they  do  not 
differ  from  regular  Musalmans  in  look  dress  or  customs.  They 
marry  among  themselves  and  live  in  circles  or  dairds  governed  Ijy 
rules  of  their  own.  Both  men  and  women  are  clean,  neat,  honest, 
hardworking,  orderly,  and  thrifty.  The  women  dress  in  a  Maratha 
robe  and  bodice  and  do  not  work  beyond  minding  the  house.  The 
men  dress  like  regular  Mnsalmdns  and  are  constables,  messengers, 
and  servants.  They  take  to  new  pursuits  and  are  fairly  ofE.  They 
teach  their  boys  to  read  the  Kurau  and  %end  them  to  school.  Thej 
are  a  steady  class. 

Halalkhors,  or  Sweepers,  perhaps  descended  from  local  converts 
of  the  Bhangi  caste,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  ShoWpur. 
Except  that  they  are  nightsoil-men  thoy  do  not  differ  from  other 
Musalmi^ns  in  look  dress  and  social  and  religious  customs.  The 
women  work  as  much  as  the  men.  As  a  class  they  are  dirty  and 
untidy  in  their  habits,  hardworking  but  given  to  drinking  date-palm 
juice.  They  have  a  separaft»casto  council  and  a  headman  called  jnitil. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  have  strong  Hindu 
leanings.  They  employ  the  kdzi  at  their  marriages  and  deaths 
and  attend  mosque  only  on  the  Bakar  Ids  and  the  Rainzdn  daya 
They  do  not  associate  with  other  Musalmans  who  look  down  on  them. 
They  are  considered  impure,  and  are  not  allowed  to  read  or  even  to 
touch  the  KurAn.  They  worship  Hindu  gods  and  keep  Hindu 
feasts.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  and  are  a  low 
and  poor  class. 

Eanja'rs,  or  Poulterers,  probably  descended  from  local  converts 
of  the  Vadar  or  Pdrdhi  tribes,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the 
whole  district.  Their  home-tonguo  is  Hindustani  and  all  are  tall 
dark  and  thin.  The  men  wear  the  beard  and  dress  in  a  waistcloth, 
a  waistcoat,  and  a  Mardtha  turban.  The  women  wear  thrf  MarAtha 
robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  psblic,  and  help  in  rearing  and  selling 
poultry.  As  a  class  KanjArs  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  habits,  rear 
and  sell  poultry,  and  make  hemp  ropes  and  coir.  Though  hardwork- 
ing and  thrifty  in  managing  the  house  both  men  aod  women  ar^ 
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given  to  drink.  The  womDn  nro  proverliially  qnarpelsome.  Except  tint 
tbey  Ray  that  they  »re  Sunnis  of  the  Ilnnfifi  school  and  aak  the  kna 
to  ret^ster  their  inarriniiToa  they  are  Hindus  in  religion,  w.irshippin| 
all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  and  keeping  the  regular  Hinda  fai« 
and  feasts.  'J'hoy  form  a  separate  commnnity  under  their  lieadmai 
or  chnudhari  who  settles  social  disputes  and  punishes  breaches  of 
social  rules  with  fines  which  generally  take  the  form  of  caste  feasta 
They  marry  among  themselves  only  and  do  not  send  their  boys  t" 
school  but  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Momins,  or  Weavers, probably  local  converts  of  the  Koshti  or  Sill 
class,  are  found  in  large  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  They  an 
said  to  have  been  converted  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  an  Arabic 
preacher  Pir  Syed  Hnsein  Gaisudarilz  or  Khdv  Bunda  Naw&z  who 
died  in  1408  (825  H.)  at  Gulbarga.  The  descendants  of  this  Eaint  or 
pir  still  hold  the  position  of  religious  teachers  or  pirjddda  to  the 
ShoUpur  Momins  who  call  themselves  the  firjadcia'  disciples  or 
murids  and  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute.  Except  that  they  wear  the 
beard  and  speak  Hindustani  at  home,  in  look  dress  and  speech  they 
resemble  the  Hindu  weavers,  and  their  women  appear  in  public  ana 
beip  in  weaving.  Both  men  and  women  as  a  rule  are  dirty  and 
untidy,  but  honest,  orderly,  and  hardworking.  They  are  weavers  and 
use  English  yam  as  it  is  cleaner  and  finer  than  local  hand-made  yam. 
The  well-to-do  among  them  employ  servants  to  woii  under  them. 
They  sell  their  goods  to  cloth  merchants  in  Sholapur  or  go  hawking 
them  from  place  to  place.  ^  Except  during  the  rains  their  work  is 
constant.  Their  goods  are  in  great  demand  especially  during  the 
marriage  seasons  from  January  to  June.  They  work  both  day  and 
night  with  short  intervals  for  food  and  rest.  Owing  to  the  reduced 
condition  of  the  Sholdpur  people  in  consequence  of  the  1876-77 
famine,  Momins'  goods  are  not  in  so  much  demand  as  they  once  were, 
and  though  hardworkingthoy  are  given  to  date  palm  juicedrinkingand 
are  badly  off.  The  women  work  as  much  as  the  men  and  mind  the 
house.  They  marry  among  themselves  and  form  a  separate  body 
under  their  headman  or  chand/mri  who  'S  chosen  from  among  their 
rich  and  well-to-do  families,  and  punishes  bi-eachos  of  social  rules 
with  fines  which  generally  take  the  form  of  caste  feasts.  They  are 
Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  sect  and  though  seldom  careful  to  say  their 
prayers,  they  obey  the  hizi  and  perform  all  the  loading  Masalmiin 
ceremonies.  They  pay  great  respect  to  the  Gulbarga  saint  by  whom 
their  forefathers  were  converted  to  IsUm  and  to  his  descendants 
They  pay  them  yearly  dues  and  bnry  a  roll  of  written  paper  contain- 
ing the  pedigree  of  the  saint  with  their  dead  under  the  belief  that 
the  angels  of  death  Mnnkir  and  Nakir  will  cease  to  tease  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  when  they  see  the  paper.  A  few  among  them  teach 
their  boys  to  read  the  Kurdn  and  send  their  boys  to  school.  Two 
Momins  are  employed  as  English  clerks  and  one  rich  Momin  is  a 
Municipal  Commissioner  at  Sholapur. 

PakhalisorWaterCarriers.probablyilcscendedfrom  local  converts 
from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name,  are  found  in  small  numbers 
in  towns  only.  Except  that  they  wear  a  heavy  gold  earring,  the 
Pakh^lis  do  m>t  differ  from  ordinary  Musalmdns  iu  dress,  look,  speech. 
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icnstoms.  The  women  appear  in  public,  mind  the  house,  «ntl 
J  the  men  iu  their  work.  As  a  rule  Pakhillis  are  clean,  neat, 
irSworking,  and  orderly.  They  are  water-Buppliors  and  carry 
rater  in  leather  bags  on  their  bullocks'  back.  They  are  employed 
jy  Par.sis,  Miisalnidns,  and  Europeans,  but  their  calling  is  poorly 
lid  and  many  of  the  men  are  given  to  intoxicating  drinks  and 
drugs.  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  have  a  separate 
caste  council  and  headman  who  settles  social  disputes  with  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  castemon,  and  punishes  breaches 
of  social  rules  with  fines  which  generally  take  the  form  of  casto 
feasts.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  have  strong  Hindu 
leanings,  worshipping  Hindu  gods,  keeping  Hindu  feasts  and  fasts, 
and  eschewing  beef.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

.  Pendha'ris,  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  ShoUpur  cantonment, 
^fc'o  descended  fi-om  converts  from  mixed  Hindu  classes,  who,  before 
^Bio  establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  India  were  a  dread 
and  plague  to  the  country.  They  have  a  mixture  of  local  and  Upper 
Indian  blood,  and  speak  a  mixture  of  rough  HindnstAni  Millvi  and 
Marflthi.  As  a  class  they  are  tall,  dark,  strong,  and  well  made.  The 
men  either  shave  the  head  or  cut  the  head  hair  close,  wear  the 
board  full,  and  dress  in  a  dirty  and  untidy  turban,  a  shirt,  a  waisf- 
^Botit,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women  who 
^Bfe  rather  faigpr  than  the  men,  wear  a  dirty  Mardtha  robe  and 
Lodice,  appear  in  public,  and  add  to  the  family  income  by  selling 
fuel,  grass,  eggs,  and  fowls.  Though  hardworking  they  are  neither 
sober  nor  honest.  The  men  keep  ponieS  and  work  as  servants  and 
labourers.  They  marry  among  themselves,  and  have  a  separate  caste 
council  and  a  headman  or  jamddur  who  settles  their  social  disputes 
at  meetings  of  castemen.  They  eschew  beef  and  worship  Yallamma. 
In  religion  they  say  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  their 
customs  are  the  same  as  ordinary  Musalmdn  customs.  Of  late  some 
among  them  have  begun  to  attend  the  mosque  and  to  leave 
worsWpping  Hindu  gods.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or 
take  to  new  pursuits.  ^ 

Panjnigars,  or  Sizers.aoscended  from  local  converts,  are  found 
small  numbers  in  towns  only.  They  speak  Hindustini  among 
ierasolves  and  Mardthi  or  Kanarese  with  Hindus.  They  are  dark 
strong  and  middle-sized.  The  men  wear  the  beard  full  and  dress  like 
^^fcher  Mnsalmans.  The  women,  who  are  fairer  than  the  men  and 
^^l^lar  featured,  dress  in  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in 
public,  mind  the  house,  and  help  tlie  men  in  their  work.  Both  men 
and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits.  They  are  hardworking, 
but  given  to  drinking  date-palm  juice,  and  hence  are  poorly  clad  and 
seldom  well-to-do.  They  form  a  separate  body  under  their  headman 
and  marry  among  themselves  only.  They  call  themselves  Sunnis  of 
the  Hanati  sect  but  seldom  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send 
their  children  to  school.  • 

Patvegars,  or  Tassel  Twisters,  descended  from  local  converts  of 

^^e  caste  of  the  same  name,  are  found  scattered  over  the  district  in 

^^ball  nambors.     In  look  speech  and  dress  they  resemble  other  local 

flinsalmdns  and  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits.    They  are  tassel 
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twieten,  make  ^Bc  botltM,  deck  pew)  and  soid  omacients  with  silk^ 
aad  aell  falw  kur.    Hwy  kurk  tknr  goo3»  about  the  streets  and 
aake  6J.  to  2«.  (Be.  }-I)  a  ^7.    Thaj  aiakatdworking,  orderlj,  and 
tliriftj  and  are  £airlj  off.     They  innB  m  diattnct  body  audor  their. 
beadmaa  called  dkmmdkmri  and  wanj  •noog  thcmselres.     They 
Baonu  of  tbe  Haaafi  ackml.  obey  aad  nmect  the  hizi,  and  eispl( 
him  at  marriagee  and  deatbs,  bat  tfacj  aeidom  aj  prayers  and  ha 
strong  Hindu  Iwaingn.    Tkey  eadtew  beef,  keep  Uinda  f> 
offer  TOWS  to  Hiada  gods  aad  goddc— en.     They  do  not  e^ 
boys  to  aciaool  bat  teacb  I^md  to  rend  tbe  Koran  at  home, 
calling  is  ««U  paid  aad  tbejr  are  a  saving  clasa. 

Rachbharas,    or    Heddle  Fillers,  probably   descended 
local  converts  of  tbe  sante  caste,    are  fonnd  in   towns  nnd 
Tillagee.     Tbey  form  a  distinct  branch  of  Slomins,  and    are  li 
them  in  look,  aneec^  dreaa,  and  costotus.     Besides  beddle-filliuj 
they  weave    ana  are    hardworking  but  gir^  to   drink    and  li 
from  hand  to  mootb.     Tbey  are  Sannis  of  the  Hanafi   school  b< 
seldom  say  their  prayers  and   keep  Hinda  festirals.     Tlicy  do  ni 
send  their  children  to  school  and  nre  badly  off. 

Sikalgars.  cilled  Sikligars  or  Armourers,  descendi 

mim  kicjil  couv'  iie  Ii<:>h6r  caste,  are  fonnd  in  small    numbe 

all  over  the  district.     In  look    ppeech  and  dress    they  resembl 
ordinary  MusalmKns  nnd  as  a  class  they  arc  neat  ancbclean   in   tb 
habits.     The  women  apjx^ar  in  public,  mind  the  house,  and  help  t 
men  in  their  calling.     They  sharpen   swords,  daggers,   knives,  an 
other  weapons,  and  are  hai^lworking  and  thrifty    but  their  labour^ 
is  in   little  demand  and  they  are  badly  off.     They   marry  amo: 
themselves  and  form  a  distinct  body  under  their  headman   who 
generally  chosen  from  their  well-to-do  families.     Their  social 
religious  customs  resemble  those  of  Patvegnrs  and  other  MusnlmAl 
of  local  origin.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to   school  or  take 
new  pursuits  and  are  a  decaying  class. 

Saltangars,  or  Tanners,  descended  from  local  converts,  are  foni 
in  small  numbers  in  Sholdpnr.  Thej^peak  HindustAni  at  hon 
and  Kanares^e  or  Mardtlii  abroad,  and  in  work,  dress,  and  soci 
and  religious  customs  are  like  ordinary  Musalmdns.  As  a  cla 
they  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  habits.  They  buy  sheep  ai 
goat  skins  from  butchers,  tan  tlu-ra,  nnd  sell  them  to  llochis 
shoemakers.  Their  trade  has  lately  suffered  much  owing  to  tl 
competition  of  Labbays.  Though  hardworkingthey  are  given  to  dril 
and  are  poor.  Tbey  marry  among  themselves  and  form  a  distin 
community  under  their  headman  or  chuudhnri.  Though  Sunnis  of 
Hanafi  school  they  seldom  say  their  prayers  and  have  strong  Hin< 
leanings,  keeping  the  Hindu  feasts  and  offering  vows  to  Hindu  goi 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Ta  mbolis,  or  Betel  Sellers,  local  converts  of  the  Kunbi  class,  i 
found  in  t'onsidcrable  numbers  in  towns   and  large  villages.     Th 
speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  aiTd  Marilthi  or  K/inarese 
others.     The  men  arc  tall   or  of  middle  height,    nnd   dark   or  oli 
skinned,     'i'hey  shave  the  head,  wear  tho  beard  full,  and  dress  in 
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lor&tba  turban  or  headscarf,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The 
romen  arc  fairer  than  the  men  and  wear  thoMardtha  robo  and  bodice. 

.  They  appear  in  pnblic  and  help  the  men  in  selling  betel.  As  a 
class  Tdmbolis  are  hardworking,  clean,  neat,  orderly,  and  thrifty, 
and  many  of  them  are  fairly  off.  They  marry  only  among  them- 
selves and  have  a  separate  and  well  organised   class  union  under 

'    their  headman    called  pdtil  who  holds  cast«  meetings,  settles  social 

.  disputes,  and  fines  the  breakers  of  caste  rules.  They  have  no  con- 
nection with  other  Musalmdns  and  eschew  beef.     They  are  Sunnis  of 

r  the  Hanafi  sect,  but  worship  Brahmanic  gods  and  goddesses  and 
make  offerings  to  Maridi,  JIhasoba,  and  Satvdi.     They  keep  Hindu 

,  fasts  and  feasts  but  obey  their  h'lzi  and  ask  him  to  register  their 
marriages.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.     Besides  betel 

i sellers  they  are  messengers  and  servants  and  are  well-to-do. 
I  Christians  are  returned  as  numbering  625  and  as  chiefly  found 
la  Sholapur.  Of  the*G2o  Shohlpur  Christians,  lo8  were  Europeans 
inostly  soldiers,  sixty-eight  Eurasians,  and  399  Natives  who  are 
mostly  converts  of  the  American  Maratha  Mission.'  The  mission 
began  its  work  in  the  district  in  1862.  To  spread  Christian 
knowledge  the  mission  opened  schools,  kept  for  sale  a  large  stock 
of  the  Uoly  Scriptures  and  other  Christian  books  and  tracts,  and 
its  missionaries  preached  to  the  people.  By  the  end  of  1877  sixty 
Hindus  were  converted,  one-6fih  of  whom  were  high  and  middle 
caste  Hindus,  and  the  rest  were  Mhars  and  Mdnga.  At  present 
(1882)  Sholapur  has  three  American  mission  churches  one  each  at 
fcsholjipur,  Dhotre  in  Barsi,  and  Vatvat  m  Sholupur.  The  congre- 
gations are  under  two  European  missionaries  aided  by  twenty- 
five  natives  as  preachers,  pastors,  and  catechists.  Most  of  the 
converts  have  kept  their  names  and  surnames ;  but  in  naming 
their  children  they  generally  prefer  Christian  to  Hindu  names. 
Persons  bearing  the  same  surname  intermarry ;  but  close  relation- 
ship is  a  bar  to  marriage.  They  furni  one  community  eating 
together  and  intermarrying.  But  Bnihman  and  other  high  class 
converts  are  averse  fromXmarrying  with  families  who  originally 
were  Mhdrs  and  Miings.  Ttiey  do  not  differ  in  food,  drink,  dress, 
calling,  faith,  and  customs,  h-om  Ahmadnagar  Native  Christiana. 
Most  send  their  children  to  school  and  show  signs  of  improving. 

Pa'rsis  are  returned  as  numbering  1.57  and  as  found  chiefly  in 
Sholdpur.  As  shopkeepers,  merchants,  and  contractors,  they  are 
well-to-do  and  prosperous. 

The  organization  of  village  communities  varies  little  in  different 
j)arts  of  the  district.     The  duties  and  position   of  the  deghmukh  or 
district  head  and  the  deshpdnde  or  district  clerk  formerly  corre- 
sponded for  a  group  of  villages  to  the  duties  of  the  pdtil  or  village 
^^i^d  and  the  kulkanii  or  village  clerk  in  one  village.     Under  the 
^British  system  of  land  management  no  duties  attach  to  the  oflScea 
^Kf  deshmnkh  and  deshpandc.  but  under  the   Summary  Settlement 
Bii.ct    (VII,  of  1863)  about  two-thirda  of  their  former  emoluments 
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Ill-       lm\*c  been  continued  to  the  holders  of  those  oflScea.     Such  of  Hba 

u  us  tiru  well-to-do  arc  still  respected  as  men  of  old  family,  batdiTiaa 

uf  land  has  brought  most  of  these  &milieB  to  poverty.    The  fal 

mtf  villiipo  staff  is  composed  of  the  rdtil  or  headman,  the  Kulkaniv 
uocuuutuut,  the  Joshi  or  astrologer,  the  Gurav  or  temple  ministifii 
thu  HoHiir  or  (foldsmith,  the  Sutdr  or  carpent«r,  the  Lohdr  or  ins- 
emith,  the  I 'arit  or  washerman,  the  Nhiivi  or  barber,  the  KHmhUta 
potter,  the  Mhitr  or  the  villapro  watchman  and  beadle,  the  Mingo 

^^^  scavenger,  and   the  Chdmhhiir  or  shoemaker.     Only    the    lai^ 

villages  support  tlio  full  staff  of  servants.  Ordinary  villages  haw» 
varying  number  of  servants  and  every  village  has  at  least  thepiHi, 
/.nlL'trni,  ilang,  and  Mhar.  The  barber,  washerman,  carpenter, 
blackisiuith,  astrologer,  and  others  have  often  to  serve  seven! 
villages.  In  the  suuth  and  south-east  of  the  district  whete 
Kiinarese  is  spoken  the  put II  is  called  gnvda  and  the  accountant : 
called  shdulhiiij.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  survey  rates 
villagers  have  neglected  to  pay  the  village  servants  grain  allowance 
or  hnliih',  and  many  village  servants  have  either  left  their  village* 
or  have  taken  to  tillage.  Still  as  most  landholders  continue  to 
pity  the  old  allowance  of  groin  the  commanity  keeps  its  hold  oi 
most  of  its  servants.  The  population  of  most  Shol^pur  villages  is 
mixed.  Some  villages  are  entirely  Dhangar  settlements,  who, 
though  the  two  classes  do  not  intermarry,  can  hardily  be  known 
from  Kuubis.  The  village  clerk  or  kulkarni  and  the  astrologer  or 
JiiKhi,  tis  a  rule,  uro  Krtihmans.  The  headman  or  pdti'l  is  generally 
a  Maratlia  Knulii  and  occasionally  u  Musalmiiu,  Dhangar,  Gurav, 
or  Lingdyat.  Mangs,  Mhars,  Chambhdrs,  and  Dhors  are  not  allow- 
ed to  use  the  village  well ;  they  have  generally  their  own  well 
and  when  they  have  no  well,  they  get  their  water  from  a  Kunbi, 
nr  a  member  of  the  other  classes  who  has  the  right  to  use  the 
^  Illage  well.  When  a  work  of  public  usefulness,  such  as  repairing 
tLo  village  temple  is  to  bo  done,  a  subscription  is  raised  by  the 
I  ichcr  families,  and  those  who  cannot  pay  in  cash  pay  in  labour. 
IJut  village  unions  to  carry  out  publ^^  works  of  this  kind  aro 
gradually  becoming  rarer.  Formerlj""  with  few  exceptions  the 
V  illagcs  wei'C  surrounded  with  walls  generally  of  mud.  Those  are  now 
neglected  and  as  a  rule  aro  in  ruins.  There  is  no  distinction  between 
criginal  settlers  and  new  comers.  Here  and  there  an  inhabitant 
of  one  village  tills  land  in  another  village.  The  headman  receives 
!-pccial  honour  in  most  public  religious  ceremonies.  Ho  offers  the 
first  cake  when  the  Holi  is  wonshipped  during  the  Shimga  holidays 
111  March,  his  bullocks  take  the  lead  in  the  cattle  procession  on  Pola 
or  0.K  Day  m  August,  and  on  DtwuiV  Day  in  September -October 
he  is  the  firet  to  worship  the  «/>/«  tree.  The  women  of  the  headman's 
family  take  the  fu-st  place  at  all  Mardtha  marriage  parties.  The 
btxulman  sometimes,  but  not  often,  acts  as  a  moneylender.  After  the 
1 870-77  famine  the  headmen  in  several  cases  used  their  inQuouco 
io  persuade  moneylenders  to  make  advances  to  villagers.  Rut  as  a 
I  ale  thoy  never  interfere  between  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  and 
1  ho  professional  moneylender  rarely  calls  in  the  headman  to  help 
him  in  settling  a  claim.  Religious  disputes  and  di.sputcs  regarding 
the  sharing  of  ancesti-td  proptily  when  the  amouai  is  not  very  large, 
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jure  still  sometimes  referred  to  village  coancils.  Of  late  years  a  large 
jivea  of  land  has  virtually  passed  from  the  husbandman  to  the 
iBidneylender.  In  many  cases  the  land  continues  in  the  village 
books  in  the  husbandman's  name,  but  the  rent  is  paid  by  the  money- 
lender to  whom  the  land  has  been  mortgaged. 

There  is  little  movement  either  out  of  or  into  the  district.*  During 
ihe  1876-77  famine  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  persuade 
husbandmen  to  settle  in  the  Husangabad  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  At  the  same  time  large  numbers  moved  to  the  B&U- 
ghdt  districts  of  the  Nizto's  country,  and  many  are  believed  to  have 
remained  there.  Almost  the  only  class  who  leave  the  district  in 
search  of  work  are  educated  youths  chiefly  Brdhmans,  who  take 
service  in  the  Nizdm's  state.  The  number  of  wandering  tribes  and 
of  wandering  carriers  is  small. 
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I  The  1881  census  shows  that  41,672  people  born  in  ShoUpnr  were  in  that  year 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  details  are  :  Foona  10,652, 
Bombay  City  8769,  Bij^lpur  5260,  Ahniadnagar  5243,  S&tdra  3998,  Khibidesh  1950, 
Th&na  1526,  Belgaom  1390,  N^k  1056,  Dh&rwAr  587,  Batn&^n  383,  K&nara  267, 
KoUba  248,  Snrat  190,  Ahmadabad  95,  Aden  28,  Broach  14,  Panoh  MahiUslS,  a>d 
KairaS. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Quiptor  17-  AccoKonca  to  ihe  ISSl  consn?,  agriculturo  supports  about  389,^ 

A»r<mkitf«.      people  or  66  per  cent  of  the  population.     Tho  details  are  : 

Shdipmr  Agric^ttanJ  PopvMion,  ISSt. 
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OnrnilHB    

TVUJ    .. 
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U1.UI 

114.181 
{<6,04S 

lflH»8 

in,ai  1    sw.su 

•'It  may  bo  roughly  estimated  that  about  forty  per  cent  of  the] 
hnsbanduicn  are  Marjitha  Kunbis,  about  thirty  per  cent  LingSvats, ' 
about  twonty-five  i>er  cent  MusalniAns,  Dhangars,  MhArs,  Mangs, 
and  other    low-caste   persons,    and    the    remaining  'avo  per   cent  I 
Briihmans,  Gujars,  and  MilrwAris.     The  higher  class  live  in  houses 
built   of  stone  and  mortar,  Jiut  most  live  in   mud  dwellings   with 
walls  and  roofs  supported  by  rough  beams  and  rafters.     Only  the 
poorest  and  lowest  live  in  thatched  huts.     Their  house  furniture  in  all 
cases  is  of  the  simplest;  that  of  the  better  classes  being  distinguished 
from  the  lowest  only  by  the   number  and  size  of  their  cooking  and 
washing  vessels.     They  may  also  have  a  bed  or  two  and  cupboarda  I 
to  contain  their  valuables.     Their  surplus  money  is  spent   more  on  i 
personal  adornment,   in  clothes  and  jewelry,  than   in  embellishing 
their  houses.     The  higher  classes  have  their  grain  stored  in  pits  j 
within  the  village  limits.     Great  quantity  of  grain  are  kept  in  this] 
way,  the  pita  being  opened  only  when  prices  are  high  enough  to  give 
a  large  profit.     Middle  class  landholders  usually    keep  in  re-serra 
grain  enough   to  last  them  for   a  year  or  more,  while  the   poorer! 
husbandmen  in  average  seasons  have  only  enough  to  last  them  a  f 
few  months.     The  villagers  are  not  only  unschooled  but  dull.     They 
arc  careful  not  to  neglect  ritos  and  observances  and  most  of  them  ^_ 
are  much  under  tho  influence  of  their  priests  whether  Br^mans  orfl 
Jangams.      The  women  are  chaste  and  drunkenness  and  crime  are 
rare.     The  landholding  classes  are  essentially  conservative.     What 
ia  customary  I  what  has  come  down  to  them  from  their  .fathers,  is^ 
sacred  and  right.     Changes  on  local  usages  they  strongly  resent,  m 
On  tho  whole  thev  lend  a  reiiinrknbly  simple,  frugal,  sober,  and 
contented  iife.     'llicir     occnaional    bursts     of    extravagance    arc^ 
(x^nnected  with  religious  ritAs,  births,  marriiiges,  and  deaths.     Onfl 
these  oooasions  social  usage  forces   a  man  to    spend  beyond  hia^ 
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IB,  and  debt  thus  contracted  is  held  creditable  and  a  proof  of 
ipectability.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  restriction  of 
^ns  caused  by  the  provisions  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1879,  these 
remonies  have  been  conducted  on  b  far  less  pretentious  scale 
dian  formerly,  and  the  expenses  connected  with  them  have  mnrk- 
jdlv  decreased.  As  husbandmen  they  may  bo  said  to  make  as 
much  out  of  the  soil  as  their  circnmstances  admit.     They  may  bo 

'  divided  into  three  groups,  high,  middle,  and  low.     The  higher  class 

•  embraces  holders  of  large  areas  mostly  of  superior  soil  with  adequate 
stock  and  field  tools.  Some  of  their  land  is  usually  watered 
and  the  owners  have  a  small  capital  either  inherited   or    saved. 

_  These  form  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  landholding  class,  and  are 
solvent  and  independent.     The  middle    class    includes  holders  of 

"  fifty  to  hundred  acres  of  middling  land  who  own  two  to  four  pairs 
of  bullocks.  The  best  land  in  their  holdings  is  usually  sold  or 
mortgaged.  The  tillage  of  their  holdings  shows  intelligence  and 
industry.  By  sowing  a  variety  of  crops,  as  a  rule  they  manage  to 
set  the  gains  of  some  against  the  losses  of  others.  Only  ia  seasons 
when  all  crops  fail,  does  their  condition  become  critical.  This 
middle  class  includes  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  landholdorg. 
Tie  remaining  fifty  per  cent  till  petty  holdings  of  not  more  than 
forty  acres  and  sometimes  of  as  little  as  five.     Members  of  this  class 

'  have  usually  one  pair  of  bullocks,  sometimes  only  one  bnllock,  and 
often  no  bulloPks  at  all.  In  tilling  their  land  they  are  helped  by 
their  neighbours  or  kinsfolk,  whom  they  repay  out  of  the  crop  or 
by  labour.    Even  in  average  seasons  wrstched  crops  are  the  result  of 

^boir  wretched  tillage. 

H    In  garden  land  manure  is  always  nscd,  and  it  is  nsed  in  dry-crop 
land  when  it  is  available.     The  usual  mode  of  manuring  a  field  is  by 
turning  into  it  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  for  whose  services  their 
^Bwner  is  paid  according  to  the  length  of  their  stay.     For  some  crops 
Hu  wheat,  unless  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  dung  the  only  readily 
^pvailable  form  of  manure  is  found  to  render  the  ground  too  hot  for  tho 
^^jroper  sprouting  of  the  send.    Scarcity  of  manure  is  the  main  reason 
why  so  little  land  is  wateroO  compared  with  the  area  commanded  by 
the  Ekruk  lake  and  other  waterworks.  A  well-to-do  farmer  ploughs 
his  land  several  times    before    he  sows  it,  and  ho  weeds  it   several 
times  while  the  crop  is  growing.     Though  the   tillage  is  generally 
rude  it  seems  thoroughly  fitted  to  the  soil  and  to  the  means  of  thoso 
who  practise  it.     Five  field  tools  are  iQ  almost  universal  use,  the 
plough    or  ndngar  which  is  of  various  sizes,  the  kvlav  or  harrow, 
the  seed  drill  or  tiphan,   the  .seed-harrow  or  r<isni,  and  the  weeder 
or  kolpa.     An   irregular   rotation  of  crops  is  observed  and  about 
a  fifth  or  a  sixth  oif  the  holding  is  often  left  unsown.     As  a  rulo 
the  poorer  landholders  neither  weed  nor  manure  their  land.     They 
^_rnn  a  light  plough  over  it,  sow  the  seed  broadcast,  and  leave  it  to 
■Itself.     They  expect  to  get  from  it  at  the  best  merely  » bare  food 
^^upply  for    tho    year,    and    while    the  crop  is   ripening,  have  to 
supplement  their  field  profits  by  the  wages  of  labour.     Much  of 
the   best   land  is  in  the  hands  of  moneylenders  who  have  either 
bought   it  or  taken  it  on  mortgage.     The   moneylejiders  do   not 
themselves  till,  but  put  in  tenants,  usually  the  former  ovmet*  u\idiftT 
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the*  terms  of  a  lease.  In  cases  of  sale  or  mortgage  between  cultivator 
and  cultivator  tlie  case  is  different.  The  former  owner  is  ousted  and 
tho  buyer  or  mortgagee  takes  possession  and  liimsolf  tills  the  land. 
The  poorest  land  is  seldom  mortgaged,  as  no  one  cares  to  accept  it 
as  security  for  a  loan.  The  poor  landholder  is  thus  often  forced  to 
sell.  Tho  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the  petty  landholders  to  diminisb 
and  the  land  to  fall  into  fhe  hands  of  men  of  capit.al  who  employ 
the  old  holders  as  their  tenants  or  labourers.  The  higher  class  of 
hnsbandmen  are  usually  also  merchants,  dealing  in  cotton,  cloth, 
and  giwn,  and  lending  money.  Tho  middle  class  usually  devote 
the  whole  of  their  time  and  energries  to  agriculture.  The  women 
of  the  house  weave  coarse  stuffs  or  prepare  cotton  yarn  and  from 
the  profits  buy  clothes  tor  themselves  and  the  men  of  the  house  and 
petty  comforts.  The  women  take  pride  in  providing  those  things 
by  their  unaided  efforts.  When  not  engaged  in  tho  fields,  middle 
class  husbandmen  employ  their  carts  and  bullecks  in  the  carrying 
trade  which  in  certain  parts  of  the  district  is  large  and  proOtable. 
Even  in  average  sea-sons  the  lower  class  of  husbandmen  are  usually 
obliged  to  eke  out  the  profits  of  their  land  by  working  for  hire. 
After  deductions  on  account  of  assessment,  cost  of  cultivation,  and 
customary  payments  to  village  craftsmen  and  other  claimants,  • 
the  returns  from  their  badly-tilled,  neglected,  and  exhausted  land 
do  not  suffice  for  more  than  a  bare  grain-food  supply.  Though 
ho  often  holds  more  than  he  is  able  to  till  if  he  c«n  help  it,  nothing 
will  induce  the  landholder  to  give  up  his  land.  He  keeps  to  his 
village  and  prefers  to  work  within  reach  of  its  limits  on  half  the 
wages  he  could  earn  further  away.  Unless  driven  by  want  he  never 
deserts  bis  home  in  search  of  labour.  On  the  first  chance  ho 
returns  with  his  small  savings  and  boldly  makes  a  fresh  attempt  at 
tillage. 

Individuals  of  the  higher  class  are  often  out  of  debt  and  indeed 
have  never  incurred  debt.  Though  sometimes  indebted,  they  are  well 
able  to  meet  their  liabilities  and  may  be  considered  solvent  and 
prosperous.  Their  debt,  if  they  have  any  debt,  may  almost  always  bo 
traced  to  expenditure  connected  with  rwigioas  and  social  rites  and 
is  prompted  rather  by  a  love  of  show  than  by  necessity.  The  best 
land  of  middle  class  holders  is  usually  sold  or  mortgaged  as  security 
for  loans.  Under  the  conditions  which  existed  before  the  Ryots' 
Relief  Act  the  middle  and  lower  class  landholders,  who  together 
form  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  rural  population,  acquired  tho 
habit  of  applying  to  the  moneylender  to  meet  all  agricultural  or 
other  wants.  That  tho  ease  with  which  loans  could  be  obtained 
has  often  been  the  one  main  inducement  to  borrow,  and  that  easy 
borrowing  has  brought  foolish  spending  is  obvious,  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  necessity  often  constrains  the  borrower. 
Failure  of  crops  whole  or  partial,  the  death  or  the  aging  of  cattle, 
pressure  for  the  payment  of  the  Government  rental,  want  of  grain 
for  seed  and  for  food,  and  the  performance  of  recurring  religions 
and  social  ceremonies,  these  emergencies  constantly  arise  and 
they  can  be  met  only  by  a  loan.  These  and  numerous  other  petty 
miscellaneous  wants  can  be  satisfied  only  by  ono  whose  thorough 
local  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  with  whom 
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deals  enables  him  to  render  the  required  assistance  promptly  ariU 
ctively  as  the  need  arises.  One  chief  reason  why  tagdi  advances 
m  Governmeut  have  been  comparatively  nnsought,  is  that  they 
not  bo  obtoined  at  once  and  on  the  spot.  Months  may  pass  before 
landholder  receives  the  money  he  has  applied  for,  and  often,  when 
gets  it,  the  need  for  it  no  longer  exists.  It  may  be  accepted  that 
iy  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  classes  are  free  from  debt, 
that  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent  are  involved,  advances  from 
e  to  time  under  some  shape  being  a  necessity  to  them.  The  Relief 
it,  by  protecting  their  property  from  attachment  and  sale  for  debt, 
doubtless  rendered  this  necessity  less  urgent.  8till  in  seasons  of 
Tcity  which  recur  almost  every  third  year  in  SholApur,  the  need 
1  arise ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  moneylender,  who  naturally 
>lds  his  hand,  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  titate.  Credit  loans  are 
,de  on  riites  varying  from  eighteen  to  37J  per  cent  according  to 
solvency  of  the  borrower,  and  secured  loans  at  half  those  rates. 
le  relief  measures  have  not  affected  the  rate  at  which  money  is 
t,  but  have  induced  circumspection  in  lending.  Pledges  of 
Taluables  are  the  most  acceptable  form  of  security,  while  loans  on 
house  property  command  higher  rates,  owing  to  possible  deprecia- 
m  in  the  value  of  the  security,  difficulty  of  finding  tenants,  and ' 
realisation  of  advances  by  sale. 

^he  effects  of  the  187G  and  1877  famine  are  still  (1883)  noticeable  " 
the  poverty  ^f  the  people  and  in  their  diminished  numbers. 
As  a  rule  they  are  badly  fed,  housed,  and  clothed.  Half  of  them 
are  ruined  by  one  season  of  drought  and  <thoy  have  no  resources  to 
fall  back  on.  In  most  villages  dwellings  still  (18S3)  lie  in  ruins 
untenanted  since  they  were  deserted  by  their  starving  owners. 
Compared  with  1872  the  census  figures  of  1881  show  in  Barai  and 
Sholapur  a  fall  of  50,000  or  about  one-sixth,  and,  since  the 
famine,  a  considerable  area  of  land  in  holdings  on  which 
assessment  is  levied  has  remained  unsown.  Sometimes  the  land  is 
kept  fallow  or  for  pasturage,  but  the  want  of  tillage  is  more  ofteu 
due  to  want  of  moiins  to  cultivate.  The  owner  keeps  on  hoping  for 
a  bumper  crop  or  some  acc6.38  of  fortune  which  never  conies  by 
which  he  will  \yo  enabled  to  bring  all  his  land  under  the  plough. 
The  last  thing  ho  thinks  of  is  to  resign  any  portion  of  his  holding. 
He  would  not  perhaps  get  it  again  when  ho  wanted  it.  This 
clinging  to  his  land  involves  a  heavy  loss  to  the  landiiolders. 
I^A  addition  to  the  land  which  is  paid  for  and  not  tilled  the 
^Bhirns  of  arable  waste  show  an  increase  of  about  40,000  acres  in 
Sholapur  and  of  about  4000  acres  in  Barsi  over  the  arable  waste 
before  the  famine.  At  the  same  time  the  large  area  of  arable  waste 
in  the  Sholapur  sub-division  is  hardly  a  safe  test  of  the  poverty 
the  landliolding  class.  Much  land  which  lapsed  to  Government 
ng  to  default  during  the  famine  season  has  not  since  been  given 
it  for  cultivation.  Applications  for  it  arc  numerous,  but,  (jeuding 
st  settlement,  are  hold  iu  abeyance.  Still  it  may  be  affirmed 
\t  losses  to  cultivation  sustaitiud  during  the  years  of  famine  have 
been  fully  retrieved.  The  value  of  land  is  low,  as  shown  by  the 
gnificant  sums  realized  at  the  auction  sales  of  occupancy  rights, 
bodily  effects  on  the  people  are  no  longer  apparent.*    The  sick 
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and  weakly  who  lingered  after  the  famine  hare  either  died  or 
recovered.  Births  have  resamed  their  normal  excess  over  deaths. 
In  recent  years  food  has  been  abundant  and  cheap  while  the  wages 
of  labour  have  been  high. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  the  land  to  fall  into  the 
hands   of   men    of   capital    whether    of    the   cultivating   or  non- 
cultivating  class.     Most  of   the  best  land  has  passed   to  them  by 
mortgage  or  sale.     They  alone  could  afford  to  hold  these  lands  and. 
pay  the  assessment  on  them   during  the  years  of  famine  between 
1876  and  1879.     During  those  years  many  transfers  were  effected. 
The  former  owners  have  sunk    to     rack-rented  tenants   or  farm 
labourers    and  the    number  of    registered  occupants    has  greatly 
diminished.     Under  the  Relief  Act  a  small  percentage  of  mortgagors 
will  succeed  in  recovering  their  mortgaged  lands,  but  the  operation 
of  the  Act  will  probably  in  the  end  result  iif  still  further  transfers 
to  the  moneyed  class.     The  poorer  landholders  must  have  loans  and 
an  out-surreuder  of  their  land  is  the  only  effectual  form  of  security 
they  can  now  command.     So  long  as  the  seasons  continue  favourable 
.  they  will  be  spared  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  but  with  bad  years  the 
necessity  will  return.    During  the  last  few  years  many  petty  money- 
lenders have  given  up  their  former  calling  and  devoted  themselves 
and  their  capital  wholly  to  agriculture.     This  agajn  will  reduce  the 
number  of  tenants  and  force  them  to  the  status  of  labourers. 

Of  an  area  of  2,848,7^1  acres,  2,646,136  acres  or  92-88  per  cent 
are  in  663  Government  villages  and  202,595  acres  or  712  per  cent 
in  54  alienated  villages.  'Ihe  Government  lands  have  been  all 
surveyed  and  of  the  lands  in  alienated  villages  132,696  acres  have 
been  surveyed.  Of  the  2,646,136  acres  of  Grovernment  land, 
2,400,243  acres  or  9070  per  cent  are  arable,  155,709  acres  or  5-88 
per  cent  unarable,  5449  acres  or  021  per  cent  g^rass  or  kuran; 
29,553  acres  or  112  per  cent  forest;  and  55,182  acres  or  2*09  per 
cent  village  sites,  roads,  and  river  beds.  Of  the  2,400,243  acres  of 
arable  land  in  Government  villages  jP15,115  or  8*96  per  cent  are 
alienated.  Of  the  whole  arable  area  of  2,400,243  acres,  1,873,098 
acres  or  78'03  per  cent  were  in  1882-83  under  tillage.  Of  this 
62,382  acres  or  8'83  per  cent  were  garden  land,  2854  acres  or  0"16 
per  cent  were  rice  land,  and  1,807,862  acres  or  9651  per  cent  were 
dry  crop  land. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of 
holdings  was  49,656  with  an  average  area  of  about  forty-eight  acres. 
Of  the  whole  number,  2837  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five 
acres,  8270  were  of  six  to  ten  acres,  9479  of  eleven  to  twenty 
acres,  22,104  of  twenty-one  to  fifty  acres;  8190  of  fifty-one  to 
100  acres  :  2622  of  101  to  200  acres;  505  of  201  to  300  acres, 
149  of  301  to  400  acres;  and  97  of  above  400  acres.  The 
occupants  who  have  holdings  of  over  100  acres  are  Brdhmans,  local 
Ydnis,  Onjars,  Mardthds,  and  Dhan^rs.  As  a  rule  the  BrtUunans, 
local  Ydnis,  and  Grnjars  sublet  their  holdings. 

According  to  the  Collector's  yearly  returns  the  1882-83  field 
stock  included  20,498  ploughs,  11,569  carts  of  which  835     were 
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^ding  carts  and  10,73  A  were  nsed  in  can-ying  loads,  192,733 
bullocks,  101,318  cows,  55,523  bnfl'aloea  of  which  83,71*3  were 
females  and   21,807  males,   10,292   horses  mares  and  colts,    4180 

Cikeys,  418.210  slieep  and  goats,  and  40  camels, 
["he  soil  of  Sholiipar  is  of  three  kinds,  kdli  or  black,  barad  or  coarso 
y,  and  t^imbdi  or  reddish.     Except  in  BArsi   where  black  soil  is 
the  rule  and  coarse  grny  is  rare,  most  of  tho  district  is  either  gray  or 
red.     As  there  are  few  table  hinds,  the  black  soil  is  almost  confined 
to  the  banks  of  rivers  and  largo  streams.      Jl'iat  of  the  black   soil 
is  stiff  and  clayey,  though  near  the  meeting  uf  the  Bhima  and  Sina 
^tt  the  Sholapur  8ub-di\nsion  it  is  particularly  fine.     Of  three  main 
^Ksions  of  soil  the  black  ha«  three  varieties,  pure  black,   morvatnii 
Vra    fhopan   or   chikun     tliat    is   loamy;    the    barad  or   gray  has 
three    varieties,    fiindhar   or    white,    banid   or   coarse   gray,    and 
rhunkliadi  or  limy;  and  the  t/itnbdi  or   red   lias  two  varieties,  ydda 
and   pure    li'nnhdi   or*  reddish.       Of   the    three  varieties  of   black 
soil   the  pure    black   i.s  generally    found  in    flat  plots.      The    soil 
is   perfectly  black  and   free  from  sand  or  stones.      When   mixed 
with  water  it  swells  and  is   very   soft  to   the   touch.      However 
abundant  the  rainfall,  it  soaks  in  the  wholes  of  tho  raiu  and  docs  not 
allow  it  to  llow  off  or  to  stagnate.     Whou  tho  niins  are  over  it  does* 
uot  crack.     I'Yr  a  depth  of  about  seven  foot  below  the  surface   the 
iBoil  is  found  of  tho  sumo   quality ;  below   this  is  either  water  or  a 
^H;ky  black  stream.     This  soil  does  not  need  an  abundant  supply 
Wpfresh  water.       With  one  heavy  shower  good   crops  grow   even 
though  the  later  rains  fail.     This  soil  is  generally  used  for  mbi 
Ljfrcold  weather  crops  such  as  jondhnla  that  is  Indian   millet  and 
^^Lm.     It  is  seldom  suited   for  hharif  or    rniu   crops,  and  among 
^ftl  crops,   only  for  cotton,  kardui  or  sattlower,  and  lur  or  Cajanus 
HPicuB.        Of  garden  crops,    groumlnuts,    even   if   not  constantly 
watered,  thrive  in  this  soil.     In  a  few  parts  of  tho  district  this  pure 
^^ick  soil  occurs  in  whole  numbers.     In  most  places  the  black  soil 
^BDrs  as  small  patches  in  gray  and  red  fields.     A  mixture  of  this 
ffKck  is  roquiretl   before   red   or  gray  soils  can   bo   fertile.     Pure 
black     soil     is     not    difficult    to     plough    and    the    seed    grows 
surely  and  rapidly.     The  morvaiidi   soil    is  found  away   from  river 
bunks  and  streams.     It  is  loss  black  and   soft  t<.)  the  touch  than  the 
pure   black  (<oil,   but   like   j)ure  black,   it  is  altogether  free  from  a 
^hitish  or   reddish    ctcmout.      In   this    soil   occur  a  black    sandy 
^Betance  and  flat  pieces  of  white  reddish  or  black  ilint,  as  largo  as 
HSall  lemons.     The  soil  is  two  to  three  feet  deep ;  below  it  are 
white  and   black   layers  of  rock   coloured   like  burnt  black  bricks. 
js  soil  does  not  need  heavy  showers.     It  is  generally  sown  when 
thort    rainfall  seems   likely.       If    the   seedling  once    takes    it 
ds  no    more    water    than    tho    natural    moisture    of    tho    soil. 
roandi  soil  is  easily  ploughed.     It  is  well  suited   for  gram,   and 
used  only   for  rabi  or  cold   weather  crops  such  as  jondfuilu  or 
liaa   millet,   gram,    safflower,    and    barley.     In  years  of   heavy 
ifall  this  soil  does  not  yield  good  crops;  otherwise  the  growth 
fclie  crops  is  speedy  and  certain.     When  the  rain  fails  tho  surface 
98  in  largo  deep  cracks.      The  pieces  of  flint  which  occur  in  this 
\  8uem  to  help  it  to  keep  its  moisture.     Clinpan  or  ck*lcan  that  is 
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Chapter  IV.       lo&my  8o3  is  found  within  a  mile  or  two  of  river  banks  and  streams. 

AKric^tnre-  ^'  ^^  mixed  white  and  black,  the  white  element  being  not  very 
noticeable.  Under  this  loam  which  is  often  as  much  as  fifteen  to 
'**'""  twenty   feet  deep,  lies  a  layer  of  rock.     It  is  saltish  and  free 

from  stones  or  sand.  It  is  soft  to  the  toach,  even  softer  than 
the  pure  black.  It  is  very  hard  and  does  not  easily  yield  either  to 
the  plough  or  to  the  rain.  It  grows  wheat  and  Indian  millet 
jondnala,  and,  during  the  rains,  it  can  grow  bdjri.     When  the  rains 

^_        _  cease  the  soil  gapes  in  large  cracks  and  fissures,  often  fifteen  to 

twenty  feet  deep;  these  serve  as  village  granaries,  and  keep  grain 
ten  to  twenty  years  without  spoiling.  An  inferior  but  widely  used 
salt  used  to  be  made  from  this  soil,  but  since  the  passing  of 
the  Salt  Act  (Act  VII.  of  1873)  the  manufacture  has  been 
stopped.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  barad  soil  the  pdndhar  or 
white  is  generally  found  near  villages,  seldom  far  from  the  village 
site  or  gdvthdn.  It  is  never  found  near  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
streams.  It  is  whitish,  saltish,  and  free  from  stones  or  sand. 
When  mixed  with  water  it  does  not  swell  and  is  hard  to  the  touch. 
It  is  not  sticky  and  can  be  easily  worked  by  water.  This  soU  is 
found  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  below  which  comes  a  layer  of 
'rock.  It  does  not  easily  yield  to  the  plough.  With  constant  water 
it  grows  tobacco,  wheat,  chillies,  and  fruit  trees.  Though  a  useful 
sou  it  is  so  bard  to  work  that  it  is  often  left  waste,  or  used 
in  making  unfired  bricks,  building  walls,  plast^ng  roofs,  and 
in  making  sora  or  saltpetre.  Barad  or  coarse  gray  soil  is  found 
on  the  slopes  of  high  lande.  It  is  whitish  and  reddish  and  much 
mixed  with  murum  or  crumbly  trap.  A  layer  of  pure  barad  soil  is 
rarely  found  more  than  one  foot  deep ;  below  this  is  a  layer  of 
crumbly  trap  mixed  with  sand,  earth,  and  small  brittle  stones 
which  under  pressure  tmm  to  dust.  It  is  formed  of  different 
substances  washed  out  of  the  rocks.  When  mixed  with  water  it 
becomes  solid.  It  is  not  sticky  and  can  be  easily  pulverised.  It 
requires  constant  showers,  apd  if  tho  rains  hold  off  for  a  week 
becomes  dry  and  useless.  Cold  weather  crops  are  rarely  grown  in 
barad  or  coarse  gray  soil,  and  of  the  rain  crops  red  Indian  millet 
called  f'ogdi  alone  does  well.  Chunkhadi  or  lime-laden  soil  is 
found  on  the  tops  of  high  lands.  It  is  whiter  than  the  coarse 
gray  or  barad  and  has  a  strong  Umestone  element.  Even  on  the 
surface  this  soil  is  not  unmixed  with  lime.  About  a  foot  below  the 
surface  is  a  layer  of  soft  murum  or  crumbly  trap  which  is  less 
red  than  the  murum  found  under  gray  soil.  It  needs  constant 
water.  It  is  never  used  for  rabi  or  cold  weather  crops.  Of  the 
A;^n/orrain  crops  it  is  best  suited  to  hulga  or  Dolichos  bifloms. 
Of  the  two  varieties  of  tdmbdi  or  red  soil  the  gdda  is  chiefly 
found  in  hollows  near  river  banks  and  streams.  It  is  reddish  and 
free  from  stones  and  sand.  The  soil  is  five  to  six  feet  deep,  below 
which  is  a  layer  of  sand.  When  wet  it  becomes  very  soft.  It 
does  not  yield  salt  and  does  not  crack  when  dry.  During  the 
rains  gdda  soil  is  constantly  liable  to '  be  washed  by  floods.  As  it 
consists  of  fine  earth  deposited  from  running  or  standing  water  the 
gdda  soil  is  rich,  and  is  very  &vourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  plants, 
and  vegetables.     Grass  -  of  excellent  quality  grows  readily  on  this 
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soil.  The  soil  is  not  hard  to  the  plough  and  is  well  fitted  for  ra^i  or 
cold  weather  crops.  Of  the  crops  grown  ou  it  Indian  millet  or 
jondhala  and  castor  seed  or  craiidi  thrive  best.  It  does  not  want  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture  and  with  one  heavy  shower  yields  a 
good  crop.  In  yield  it  comes  next  to  the  best  black  soil.  It  is 
the  soil  most  used  by  potters  in  making  earthen  vessels.  Pure  red 
or  tdmbdi  soil  is  generally  found  on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  high 
lands,  much  mixed  with  small  soft  stones.  It  does  not  remain 
pure  for  more  than  half  a  foot  fram  the  surface.  About  a  foot  from 
the  surface  comes  a  layer  of  soft  muriim  or  crumbly  trap  which  is 
easily  ground  to  powder.  It  is  well  fitted  for  growing  mangoes 
siiid  other  fruit  trees,  especiully  the  plantain.  Of  the  rain  crops 
hiijri,  til,  mugi,  and  mawi  thrive  best  in  this  soil.  Cold  weather 
crops  are  sometimes  grown  but  the  outturn  is  small. 

The  chief  field  tools  are  the  plough  or  mingar,  the  harrow  or 
kiiluv,  the rako  orphan,  the  bullock  hoe  or  kolpa,  the  drill  or  tiphaii, 
the  seedharrow'or  r(i«ni,tho  small  pickaxe  or  Icudal,  the  spade  or  khore, 
the  hand  rake  or  ddtdle,  the  grubbing  hoe  or  khnrpv,  the  crowbar 
or  ptihnr,  the  are  or  kitrho.d,  the  sickle  or  inirt,  and  the  sling  or 
gophan.  The  plough  is  made  of  balhul  wood  curved  on  one  side 
?hose  end  is  covered  with  movable  iron  plating.  The  beam,  is 
jierced  with  a  central  hole  in  which  a  wooden  pole  five  to  si.ic  feet 
long  is  fixed.  A  tapering  piece  of  wood  is  also  fixed  to  the  bar 
^Bnrhich  servesJboth  as  a  handle  and  to  press  the  plough  into  the  soil. 
^Kn  the  Pandharpur,  Malsiras,  and  Sdngola  sub-divisions  in  the  south 
^^nd  west  ploughs  are  often  drawn  throe  to  five  inches  deep  by  two 
^Ko  four  bullocks  in  the  mdl  or  high  au^  the  harad  or  gravelly  soils  j 
in  the  >Sho1dpur,  Bdrsi,  Karm^la,  and  MMha  sub-divisions  in  the 
^wEast  and  north  they  are  tli-awu  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep  by  eight 
^Bbii  ton  bullocks  in  deep  black  soil.  The  plough  costs  about  £2  (Rs.  20). 
^T'ho  han-ow  or  kulav  is  a  beam  of  wood  about  throe  feet  long  with 
j  two  holes  pierced  on  the  under-face  near  the  ends.  In  each  of  the 
^B^oles  is  fixed  a  spar  of  wood  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and 
^Between  the  ends  of  the  two  spars  runs  an  iron  blade  three  inches 
^B>road  and  nearly  three  feet  long.  Into  the  wooden  beam  is  thrust 
^^«  polo  six  to  seven  feet  long  and  to  the  pole  a  handle  is  fixed. 
While  the  harrow  is  in  motion    the  driver  stands  on   the  beam  and 

» holds  fast  the  handle.  The  kulau  costs  about  3».  (Rs.  IJ).  Tho 
Take  or  phun  consists  of  a  wooden  headpiece  in  which  iron-cased 
Wooden  teeth  are  fixed  and  a  long  handle  set  in  a  hole  in  tho  middle 
'of  the  beam.  The  plan  costs  about  is.  (Rs.  2),  The  weeding 
harrow  or  kolpu  is  a  beam  of  wood  three  feet  long  pierced  with  a 
wooden  pole  in  the  middle  and  with  two  small  holes  one  on  each 
side  of  the  pole.  In  each  of  these  holes  is  a  small  spar  of  wood 
whose  end  is  armed  with  sickle-shaped  iron  blades  fit  to  cut  grass 
and  weeds.  A  small  bar  of  wood  fastened  into  tho  beam  serves  as  a 
andle.  Except  that  it  has  two  curved  instead  of  several  straight 
2th  the  kolpn  differs  little  from  the  phan  or  rake.  The  kolpa  costs 
ibout  38.  Gd.  (Rs.  1  \).  TJie  seed-drill  or  tiphan  consists  of  a  heavy 
xibhul  beam  SJ  feet  long  aud  2J  feet  round.  Its  transverse 
otion  is  a  square.  It  is  provided  with  throe  tines  with 
ifcerspacoa  of  eleven  or  twelve  inches,     Tho  tiuoa  project  forwards 
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and  downwards  and  are  pierced  in  the  centre  of  the  exposed  portion 
by'  holes  which  receive  the  bamboo  seed  tubes.  These  meet 
above  the  beam  and  are  there  brought  together  by  a  cap-shaped 
receiver,  into  which  the  seed  is  poured  by  the  hand  of  the  sower. 
The  bottom  of  the  cup  communicates  by  holes  with  each  seed 
tube.  The  pointed  coulters  make  the  seed  drill,  and  each  is  directly 
before  the  lower  mouth  of  its  seed  tube.  The  lines  of  the  drills 
are  kept  straight  by  making  the  ofE-buUock  on  the  return  jonmey 
travel  on  the  outside  drill  of  the  three  made  in  the  first.  The  seod- 
harrow  or  rdsni  is  a  light  harrow  very  like  the  hulav  except  that  the 
beam  and  knife  are  much  longer  and  lighter.  The  knife  is  three 
foot  long  and  the  beam  about  3^  to  four  feet.  It  follows  the  seed 
drill  to  cover  up  the  seed  and  level  the  ground.  It  costs  about 
Ss.  (Bs.  1^).  Of  smaller  tools,  the  crowbar  costs  about  2«.  (Re.  1), 
the  pickaxe,  axe,  spade,  and  sling  each  about  1«.  (8  as),  the  hand 
i-ake  or  ddtdle  and  the  sickle  each  about  6^.  {i  as.),  and  the 
grubbing  hoe  about  3d.  (2  ew.). 

Sholdpur  has  seven  water  works,  of  which  three  the  Koregaon 
Ashti  and  Ekruk  lakes  supply  tillage  water,  and  four  at  Sholapur 
Bdrsi  Karmdla  and  Pandharpur  supply  drinking  water.  Of  the  three 
tiHage  water  works  the  Koregaon  lake  is  an  old  work  improved 
and  the  Ashti  and  Ekruk  lakes  are  new  works. 

The  Koregaon  lake  lies  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Bdrsi  and  is 
formed  by  throwing  two  earthen  dams  across  two  separate  valleys. 
The  larger  dam  on  the  west  is  995  feet  long  and  seventy-one  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  and  the  ssialler  dam  on  the  south-east  is  300  feet 
long  with  a  greatest  height  of  twelve  feet.  The  drainage  area  is 
4*4  square  miles.  The  original  depth  of  the  lake  near  the  dam 
seems  to  have  been  fifty  feet,  but  several  centuries  of  silt  have  much 
lessened  its  depth  and  reduced  its  storage  capacity.  Between  1855 
and  1858,  under  the  orders  of  the  Collector,  the  full  supply  level 
WM  raised  nine  feet  which  led  to  the  building  of  the  smaller  dam. 
As  the  dams  were  of  inferior  materials,  the  increased  head  of  water 
in  the  lake  caused  great  leakage.  Surveys  made  in  18655  showed  a 
greatest  depth  of  twenty-one  feet,  a  mean  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  and 
an  area  of  7,406,312  square  feet  or  170  acres.  In  1864  and  1865 
steps  were  taken  to  stop  the  leakage.  These  repairs  included  the 
entire  rebuilding  of  the  front  of  the  larger  dam  for  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet  that  is  to  below  low -water  level,  and  the  making  of  a 
puddlo  trench,  twelve  feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  smaller  dam.  In  September  1870  the  smaller 
dam  was  breached,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  was  greatly 
impaired.  It  has  for  several  years  past  (1878)  been  proposed  to 
restore  the  work  by  repairing  the  larger  dam  and  by  building  on  the 
site  of  the  smaller  dam  a  waste-weir,  435  feet  long,  of  concrete  faced 
with  rubble  masonry,  and  by  making  new  outlet  arrangements, 
consisting  of  a  twelve-inch  pipe,  fitted  with  a  sluice  valve  of  the 
ordinary  paltem.  The  lake  will  then  have  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet 
from  outlet  to  full  supply,  an  available  edacity  of  81,298,114  cubic 
feet,  and  a  full  supply  area  of  8,793,017  square  feet  or  202  acres. 
A  ran-o£E  of  eight  inches  would  fill  the  lake,  and  it  is  estimated  that, 
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^Mftor  deducting  fourteen  millions  of  cubic  feet  for  evaporation*  one 
^Bllirig  would  siiHico  to  water  970  acres  of  rahi  or  cold  wcatlior  crops. 

Tho  restoration  is  estimated  to  coat  about  £983  (Ks,  9830),  or, 
^jpcluding  establishment  and  other  charges,  about  £1 2U0  (Us.  12,000). 
^Kn  1882-83  the  lake  watered  84 1  acres  in  the  village  of  Koregaon 
^Birhich  paid  £17  8,«.  (Rs.  174)  for  water  rates.  Of  the  S4i  watered 
^■Krres    nineteen    grew    groundnut,    eight    turmeric,    7^    sugarcane, 

tliirty-tive  jvuri,  thirteen  wheat,  and  2}  gram. 

^_     The  Ashti  lake  lies  in  the  MAdha  sub-division  twelve  miles  norlh- 

^Mast  of  the  large  town  of  Pandharpur.     The  project  was  originally 

^^rawn   up  in  1869   by    Major  Penny,   R.   E.      The  lake  ia  formed 

by  throwing  ivcross  the   Ashti  stream,  a  feeder  of  the   Bhima,  an 

Rarthen  dam   12,709  feet  long,    with  a    greatest   height   of   5775 
eet.     The  lake    when  full  has  an  area  of  rather  more   than   four 
square  miles  and  holds    1,499,470,08.5   cubic  feet  of  water.     From 

I  this  lake  two  canah  are  led.  The  left  bank  canid,  which  is  11 J 
tnilea  long,  discharges  thirty  cubic  feot  a  second  and  commands 
12,258  acres;  the  right  bank  canal,  which  is  ten  miles  long, 
discbarges  ten  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  commands  5624.  acres. 
The  land  commanded  is  chiefly  in  the  Pandharpur  sub-division 
which  has  an  arable  area  of  221,066  acres.  Of  this  area  8823  acres 
or  four  per  cent  were  generally  watered,  chiefly  by  wells.  The  lake 
supply  is  sufficient  to  water  10,809  acres  in  regular  rotation,  thus 
raising  the  amble  area  under  command  from  four  to  nine  per  cent 
jf  the  whole  cultivated  area.  The  dam  is  entirely  of  earth  and  of 
Ihe  usual  section  with  a  top  width  of  mx  feet  at  reduced  level  244, 
that  is  1561  feot  above  mean  sea  level.  The  slopes  are  one  and 
ialf  to  one  down  to  reduced  level  232  which  is  the  full  supply 
level.  Below  this  tho  inner  slope  is  made  at  three  to  one,  and 
ne  onter  slope  at  two  to  one.  A  puddle  trench  ton  feet  thick  runs 
throughout  the  length  of  the  dam,  being  founded  everywhere  on 
3ck  or  other  impermeable  strata.  In  addition  a  concrete  wall,  five 
9et  thick,  has  been  built  at  tho  river  crossing,  founded  on  rock  and 
'running  well  into  the  banks  on  both  sides.  The  concrete  wall  is 
^^nnder  the  centre  of  the  dam,  and  tho  puddle  trench  is  put  forward 
^Aparallel  to  and  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  wall  and  brought  in 
^Bngaiu  on  both  sides  to  join  the  centre  line,  thirty  feet  from  the  end 
^■of  the  concrete  wall.  For  this  length  puddle  trenches,  seven  feet 
^^vide,  run  on  each  side  of  the  concrete  wall,  and  then  the  width  is 
gradually  reduced  till  ten  feet  is  reached,  and  with  this  width  tho 
Ipuddle  trench  is  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  dam.  Tho  exposed  por- 
tions of  the  dam  are  guarded  from  wear  by  a  mixture  of  crumbly 
trap  and  earth.  The  inner  slope  is  pitched  between  reduced  level  205 
md  240  with  stone  varying  in  thickness  from  si.t  to  twelve  inches, 
le  whole  dam  was  built  in  six-inch  layers,  well  watered  and 
iramed.  A  waste  weir,  with  crest  at  232  and  800  feot  wide,  is  formed 
by  cutting  through  a  saddle  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  lake.  The  dis- 
thargiug  capacity  is  48,000  cubic  feet  a  second,  equal  to  a  run-off 
»f  0-80  of  an  inch  tho  hour  from  the  drainage  area  of  ninety-two 
Square  miles.  The  height  to  which  such  a  flood  would  rise  is  seven 
fcet  above  the  crest  of  tho  weir  and  live  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
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IV.       dan*    The  side  slopes  in  both  canals  are  nniformly  one  and  a  half 
__^        to  one,  except  in  the  tenth  mile  right  bank  canal  where  they  an 
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one  to  one.  All  flood  water  is  passed  nnder  the  canals  by 
aqaeducts,  or  above  them  by  over-passages  which  also  serve  ss 
*'•  accommodation  bridges  during  the  dry  weather.  The  outlet  and 
regulating  works  for  the  left  bank  canal  include  a  head  wall,  on  the 
face  of  which  are  arranged  the  lifting  gear  of  two  cast-iron  valves, 
through  which  the  water  is  discharged  into  a  tunnel,  by  which  it  ia 
passed  under  the  dam  into  a  discharging  basin,  constructed  at  the 
*•  head  of  the  canal.  The  head  wall  is  of  coursed  rubble  masonry, 
with  a  cornice  of  neatly  dressed  Ashlar  work,  one  and  a  half  feet 
high.  The  length  at  bottom  is  eighteen  feet  and  the  breadth  101 
feet.  The  front  face  is  vertical  with  two  recesses,  finished  off  at 
tho  top  with  relieving  arches,  to  admit  of  working  the  lifting 
gear.  The  rear  face  is  stepped  in  gradually  by  three  one-foot  offsets 
and  one  of  IJ  feet.  The  sides  are  carried  up  vertically  for  twelve  feet 
and  are  then  given  a  batter  of  one  in  twelve  to  the  top.  The  height 
of  the  wall  is  335  feet,  and  the  reduced  level  at  top  is  241  or  three 
feet  below  the  formation  level  of  the  dam.  The  cornice  projects  1| 
feet  beyond  the  wall  proper,  and  the  platform  on  the  top  is  thus  8} 
feet  by  17^.  This  platform  is  joined  to  the  dam  by  a  simple  foot 
bridge  of  two  plate  girders  with  teak  flooring.  The  clear  span  is 
twenty-two  feet  and  the  breadth  four  feet.  It  rests  on  the  platform 
at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other,  on  an  earthwork  bank  thrOwn  out  from 
the  dam  to  receive  it.  Cast-iron  standards  and  hand  rails  are  provid- 
ed on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  ^nd  round  the  platform.  There  are  two 
two-feet  square  sluice  valves.  The  frame  on  which  the  valves  work  ia 
of  cast-iron  fixed  to  the  masonry  by  bolts  and  furnished  with  iron 
guides  for  tho  valves.  Each  valve  is  worked  by  a  hollow  cast-iron 
scrow  column  attached  to  the  valves  by  lifting  rods.  A  male  screw 
fixed  to  tho  capstan  on  the  top  works  in  this  column,  lifting  and 
lowering  it  and  the  valves.  Thrust  blocks  are  provided,  and 
pedestals  at  five  feet  centres  guide  the  lifting  rods.  In  passing 
through  the  sluices  the  water  is  received  into  a  conical  egg-shaped 
tunnel,  with  a  major  axis  of  10"79  feet  and  a  minor  of  eight  feet. 
This  section  gradually  decreases  for  ten  feet  in  length,  and  then 
joins  the  tunnel  proper  which  also  is  egg-shaped  and  six  by  four 
feet  with  a  uniform  thickness  of  1  ^  feet.  The  larger  end  is  at  the 
bottom  and  not  at  the  top,  as  is  the  custom  in  sewage  works,  where 
a  large  velocity  with  a  small  head  is  indispensable.  To  prevent  the 
creep  of  water  between  the  tunnel  and  the  earthwork,  three  concrete 
rings  have  been  constructed  round  the  tunnel  passing  1  i  to  three 
feet  into  the  earthwork.  The  discharging  chamber,  twenty-four 
feet  by  twelve  has  been  provided  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  water 
before  it  is  passed  into  the  canal.  This  chamber  is  four  feet  wide 
at  its  meeting  with  the  tunnel  and  six  feet  wide  at  the  head  of  the 
canal.  Tho  head  works  of  the  right  bank  canal  are  almost  the  same 
as  those  of  the  left  bank  canal ;  but  as  the  required  discharge  is  only 
one-third  of  what  is  necessary  for  tho  left  bank  canal,  all  parts  of 
tho  work  are  of  a  smaller  size.  Three  circular  valves  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  have  been  provided,  arranged 
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I  two  tiers,  with  two  valves  below  and  one  above.  The  lake  was 
Dtnpletedon  the 3 1st  of  July  1881  at  a  cost  of  £33,499  (Rs.  3,34,990). 
*ie  dam  was  begun  on  the  1st  of  December  1876  a-s  a  famine  relief 
fork.  The  greatest  number  of  famine  labourers  employed  on  any 
ae  day  w.is  19,949.  The  total  expenditure  on  relief  work  was  about 
3(),9()2  (Rs.  3,09,020),  including  payments  to  children  and  chari- 
^ble  relief.  The  work  done  was  worth  £14,028  (lis.  1,46,280)  at 
Drmal  rates,  that  is  a  loss  of  £10,334  (Rs.  1,63,340)  on  the  relief 
lement  of  the  work.  The  work  was  finally  closed  as  a  famine  relief 
~n  the  .30th  of  November  1877.     From  the  16th  of  July  1878  to  the 

t'^'h  of  February  1882  a  gang  of  convicts  was  employed  in  making 
3  dam,  laying  the  pitching,  and  clearing  the  wnste  weir  channel, 
e  convicts  also  did  all  the  earthwork  for  fifteen  miles  of  the 
lals.  The  greatest  number  of  convicts  employed  was  1110. 
1882-83,  of  15,418  acres,  the  whole  arable  area  under  command, 
8  were  watered  amj  paid  about  £90  (Rs.  900)  for  water  rates.  Of 
3se  248  watered  acres  thirty-four  were  poor  rice,  thirty-three  shdlu 
or  Indian  millet,  forty-five  wheat,  fifty-two  groundnut,  eighteen 
sugarcane,  twenty  chillies,  fourteen  tobacco,  and  the  rest  miscel- 
laneous crops.  The  water  rates  charged  were  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  the 
acre  for  twelve  months  crops,  8i>.  (Rs.  4)  for  eight  months  crops,  4*. 
iRa.  2)  for  four  months  or  cold  weather  crops,  2s.  (Re.  1)  for  dry  or 
Mn  crops,  and  8s.  (Rs.  4)  for  hot  weather  crops.  For  watering  by 
fts  half  rates^were  charged. 

I  TheEkruk  Lake,  thelargest  artificial  lakein  the  Bombay  Presidency, 

five  miles  north-east  of  SholApur.     Vhe  scheme  was  prepared  in 

803  and  sanctioned  in  1866.     It  comprises  a  reservoir  formed  by  an 

rtheu  dam  7200  feet  long  and  seventy-two  feet  in  greatest  height 

Tmd  three  canals.     The  dam  is  thrown aci-oss  the  valley  of  the  Adfaila, 

a  feeder  of  the   Sina,  which  has  a  drainage  area  of  100  square  miles 

above  the  lake.  The  lake  is  sixty  feet  deep  when  full,  and  holds  3350 

jpillions  of  cubic  foot.     The  area  of  water  surface  is  4640  acres  or  7k 

^■jjoare  miles.     Two  waste  weirs,  together  750  feet  long,  are  provided 

^Rr  the  escape  of  flood  water  after  the  lake  is  full.     Of  the  canals  one 

on  each  bank  is  at  a  high  level,  designed  for  four  months'  watering, 

and  the  third  on  the  left  bank  is  at  a  low  level,  designed  for  a  twelve 

months'  discharge.     Of  the  two   high  level  canals  the  right  bank 

canal  is  eigliteen  miles  long,  discharges   sixty  cubic  feet  a  second, 

id  commands  565  acres ;  and  the    left  bank  canal   is   four  miles 

ig,  discharges  twenty-five  cubic  feet   a  second,  and  commands 

So  acres.     The   low   level   left    bank    canal  is  twenty-six    miles 

ig,  discharges  seventy  cubic  feet  a  second,  and   commands  10,601 

3SS  acres.     The  canals  are    bridged    and  regulated  throughout, 

id  can  bo  lengthened  so  as  to   command  a  larger  area.    The  low 

level  canal  flows  close  past  the  town   of    Sholapur.     The    work  was 
Bgiinin  1  HOG,  and  the  dam   was  closed  in  December   1869.     Some 
iter  was  supplied  to  the  A7ittc?y  or  rain  crop   of   1871-72,     At  the 
Id  of  1870-77  the  work  was  completed,  except  the  masonry  heads  to 
tributaries  and  the  last  Iwo  miles  of  the  low  level  canal  and  the 
it  twelve  miles  of  the  high  level  right  bank  canal.     By  the  end  of 
Jl-82  all  the  works  connected  with  the  Ekruk  lake  were  completed 
[a  total  cost  of  about  £121,262  (Rs.  12,12,620).     In  1882-83,  of 
B  J25— 29 
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.pter  IV.  15,'S20  acres,  tbe  arable  area  under  command,  1306  were  watered 
ricnitare-       ^""^  P"'*^  ^^"'*  ^^^'  ^^40)  for  -water  rates.     Of  these   1306  watered 

acres  395  were  for  wheat,  145  for  inferior  rice,  forty -eight  for  jwri, 
KB  Works,  thirty-nine  for  gram,  23C  for  groundnut,  173  for  sugarcane,  fifty- 
ruk  Lakr.         geveu  for  fruit  and  flower  trees,  forty-eight  for  yegetables,  fif ty-seTCB 

for  chillies,  thirteen  for  turmeric,   and  the    rest  for  miscellaneous 

crops.  Besides  tillage  water,  the  Ekruk  lake  sapplies  drinking  water 

to  the  town  of  Sholdpnr. 

hMpui.  Of  the  four  town  water  works  the  Sholdpur  water  works  were 

designed  and  completed  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Burke,  B.  E.,  executive  enginew. 
They  were  begun  iu  November  1878  and  opened  in  March  1 88 1.  The 
highest  daily  demand  of  water  was  estimated  at  five  gallons  • 
head  for  a  population  of  50,666,  or  253,330  gallons.  The  water  n 
drawn  from  the  low  level  canal  of  the  Ekruk  lake  in  the  fifth  mile, 
into  a  settling  pond  IW  feet  square  at  the  floor  and  148  feet  square 
at  top.  The  depth  of  water  is  10'4  and  that  avhilable  9"6  feet.  Tiie 
capacity  is  1,292,705  gallons  or  5'1  days  of  the  estimated  supply. 
The  settling  tank  is  provided  with  a  scouring  pipe  nine  inches  in 
diameter  fitted  with  a  sluice  valve.  The  water  is  drawn  from  this 
pond  through  two  suction  pipes  by  two  of  Tangyo  Brothers  and 
Holman's  special  steam  pumps.  These  pumps  are  direct-acting  and 
capable  of  being  worked  separately  or  combined.  They  can  each 
deliver  200,000  gallons  in  ten  hours  into  the  high  level  reservoir, 
that  is  an  elevation  of  160  feet  through  a  line  of  piping  ten  inches 
in  diameter  and  8500  feet  long.  Each  pump  has  a  steam  cylinder 
eighteen  inches,  and  a  watef  cylinder  ten  inches  in  diameter,  both 
having  a  stroke  of  thirty-six  inches.  The  water  cylinder  is  lined 
with  brass.  Cast-iron  air  vessels  of  ten  times  the  capacity  of  the 
barrel  of  the  pump  are  fixed,  one  on  the  supply  and  the  other  on  the 
delivery  main,  to  equalize  the  flow  of  water.  They  are  provided 
with  air  pumps  and  relief  valves.  The  two  boilers  are  of  the  Cornish 
typo  with  six  Galloway  tubes  in  the  flue.  They  are  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  5^  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  steam  domes  three  "feet 
high  and  2^  feet  in  diameter.  Suitable  engine  house,  boiler  room, 
and  fuel  shed  have  been  provided  near  the  settling  pond.  The 
water  is  pumped  into  two  service  reservoirs  with  floors  at  eighty-sii 
feet  and  58i  feet  above  that  of  the  settling  pond ;  from  these  it  is 
distributed  by  sub-main  and  branch  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  town 
and  suburbs.  Tlie  high  level  reservoir  is  designed  to  supply  the 
Sakbarpeth  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  low  level  reservoir  supplies 
the  rest  of  the  town.  The  low  level  reservoir  is  circular  having 
arched  radial  walls  which  support  a  roof  of  galvanized  corrugated 
iron.  Of  the  chief  dimensions  the  internal  diameter  at  floor  level 
is  eighty-two  feet  and  at  full  supply  85^  feet;  the  depth  of  water 
is  twelve  feet.  The  available  capacity  is  68,711  cubic  feet  or 
429,1:33  gallons,  equivalent  to  1-69  days  of  the  estimated  supply. 
The  floor  ^nd  foundations  are  of  concrete  founded  on  rock.  The 
external  or  main  wall  is  of  carefully  executed  uncoursed  rabble 
masonry,  with  a  face  of  coursed  rubble  in'six  inch  courses.  The  thick- 
ness on  top  is  2i  feet  and  at  bottom  six  feet,  the  total  height  being 
ten  feet.  The  inner  face  has  a  batter  or  slope  of  one  iu  twelve,  ana 
the  external  burface  is  formed  with  a  curve  of  seventeen  feet  radius. 
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["he  high  level  reservoir  is  similar  in  desigiij   but  larger  than  the 

3W  level  reservoir,  having  an  available  avpacity  of  88,193  cubic 
Bt  or  549,-lfl 2  gallons.     The   diameters  of   the   distributing  pipes 

ivo  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  work  recjuired  of  each ;  for  a 
jth  of  10,530  feet  these  pipes  are  six  inches  iu  diameter,  for99G9 

Bet  four  inches,  and  for  12,737  feet  three  inches.  Sluice  valves 
^ave  been  fixed  upon  nil  pipes  so  as  to  render  each  part  of  the 
listributiou  iudopoudent  of  the  rest.  The  actual  delivery  of  water 
lor  use  is  made  from  sixty-eight  stand-posts  fitted  with  push  cocks 
|ind  erected  nt  convenient  points  throughout  the  town.  The  whole 
rork  cost  £21,718  8«.  (Rs.  2,17,18t),  which  were  paid  by  the  Shola- 
jur  municipality.  After  being  maintained  by  the  public  works 
Jepartmeut  for  six  months,  the  work  was  handed  to  the  municipality 
September  1881.  In  1881-82  the  quantity  of  water  used  was 
I5,3tt3,725  cubic  feet,  and  the  rate  charged  was  2».  (Re.  1)  for  every 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  delivered  into  the  settling  pond. 

To  supply  drinking  water  to  Barsi  a  storage  reservoir  was  built 
close  to  the  town  in  1877  at  a  cost  of  £2825  (Rs.  28,250).  It  is 
designed  to  contain  nineteen  millions  of  cubic  feet,  and  has  a 
drainage  area  of   I J  square  miles  aad  a  surface  ai-ea  of  sixty-fiv? 

es. 

To  supply  drinking  water  to  Karmdla  the  water  from  springs  in 
rells  lying  alwut   three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town 
carried   through  an   earthenware     conduit  to  dipping  wells   at 
"convenient  sites.     The    water  works  were  completed  in    1877  at  a 
cost  of  about  £235  (Rs.  2350)  which  was  paid  by  the  municipality. 

To  supply  drinking  water  to  Pandliarpur  a  storage  reservoir, 
ibout  a  mile  eouth-west  of  the  town,  was  built  iu  1874  at  a  cost 
£21,614  (Us.  2,1(),140)  which  were  paid  by  the  municipality.  The 
ira  is  built  of  earth  faced  with  stones,  is  3500  feet  long,  and 
^as  a  greatest  height  of  forty-four  feet  and  a  greatest  depth  of 
lirty-threo  feet.  The  drainage  area  is  ten  square  miles  and  the 
irface  area  when  full  is  196  acres.  The  capacity  is  89,3.30,058 
Babio  feet  and  the  available  capsicity  or  that  above  level  of  sill  of 
[jregulator  is  79,160,083  cubic  feet.  From  this  reservoir  to  a  service 
Esorvoir  built  close  to  the  town,  water  is  carried  by  a  line  of  iron 
piping  3700  feet  long,  and  from  the  service  reservoir  it  is  distributed 
^hrougli  iron  mains  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

Besides  from  the  Koregaon,  Ashti,  and  Ekruk  lakes  higdyat  or 

an  land  is  watered  either  by  throwing  dams  across  streams  or 

rells.     From  the  dams  land  is  watered  at  the  latest  till  the  end 

Tarch.     Wells  are  rarely  sunk  in  miiimn   or  high   level  lands. 

Iccording  to  the  1882  returns,  ShoMpur  has  ten  rivers,  the  Bhima, 

Sina,   Man,  Bhogavati,    Apenpa,    Bedki,    Chandnni,    Korna.    Nil, 

and  Sira,  818   streams,   214  reservoirs,  and  17,472  wells.     Of   the 

17,472  wells    4812   are  used  for  drinking  and  washing  anjd   12,660 

'  for  watering;  4712  are  with  steps  and  12,700 are  without  steps.   The 

rells  without  steps  have  un'averago   depth   of  twenty   to    twenty- 

ive  feet    and  cost  £20  to  £200   (Rs.  200  -  2000)    to  make.     The 

fells  without  steps  have  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  to  forty  feet 

id  cost  £20  to  £100  (Rs.  200-1000).     Wells  are  either  round  or 
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rectangular.     Most  wells  arc  round  as  round  wells  last  longer  than 

rectangular  wells.     To  water  land,   water  is  drawn  from  the  welli 

by  a  mol  or  leather  bag  holding  about  fifty  gallons.     The  leather 

bag  is  of  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  with  this  diHerence    that   the  one 

end  is  about  five  times  as  broad  as  the  other.     The  broader  end  if 

fastened  to  an  iron  ring  three  to  four  foet  in  diameter.     The  ina 

ring  is  hold  by  a  rope,  passed  over  a  pulley,  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 

frame  work,  raised  over  a  platform  slightly  inclined  in  the  directioa 

of  the  well.     The  other  end  is  also  held  by  a  ro|io  which  is  passeii 

over  a  cylindrical  wheel  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the   frame.     Tb« 

other  ends  of  these  ropes  are  tied  to  a  yoke  drawn  down  a  slope  by  twa 

and  sometimes  by  four  bullocks.     The  length  of  the  slope  is  eqial 

to  the  distatice  between   the  top  of  the  platform  and  the  level  of 

the  well  water.     When  the  bag  is  dropped  into  the  water  the  team 

is  backed  up   the  slope,  and   the  bag  is  so  sunk  into  the  water  that 

the  broader  end  fills,  while  the  narrow  end  is  ulightly  upheld  so  m 

to  prevent  the  water  running  out     The  smaller  end  of  the  bag  is 

tied  to  a  rope  shorter  than  that  which  holds  the  larger  end.     '\>'hen 

the  bag  is  full  of  water  it  is  drawn  up  by  the  team  running  down 

the  slope,  and  is   discharged  in   the  cement-lined  wat«r  trough  or 

Vulrolo  on   the   top  of  the  platform.     Through   an  opening  in  tho 

side  of  the  trough  tho  water  is  carried  into  the  channel  or  pal.     The 

■pat  or  channel  is  one  to  two  feet  broad  and  is  genci-ally  in   eartb, 

mud  beiug  piled  on  tho  sides  to  stop  leakage  ;  it  is  rarely  built  nf 

bricks  and  stone.     Generally   two  men   work  the  leather  bag  with 

two  to  four  bullocks  ;  one  drives  the  bullocks  up  and  tills  and  draws 

tho  bag  and  tho  other  distributes  the  water  to  proper  places.     1! 

the  well  has  enough  water,  a  mot  worked  with  two  bnllocks  caa 

waterfour  acres  of  sugarcane,  six  acres  of  hundi  jt'iin,vrhefit,  ratdl<i, 

and  chillies,  and  ten  acres  of  rriht  aud  rice.     The  leather  bag  costl 

about  £1  4«.  and  of  its  appliances  the  wooden  frames  and  its  two 

wheels  cost  tJs.  (Ks.  3). 

Garden    lands,   as   a   rule    are   watered,   aud   always    manured( 
Jirdijat  or  dry  crop  lands  are  rarely   manured,  chiefly  because  th« 
rainfall  is  generally  too  scanty  to  allay  the  heat  of  the  manure  and 
the  crop  dries  and  often  perishes.     The  commonest  kinds  of  manuro 
are  cowdung,  rotten  grass,  ashes,  house  swerpings,  red  earth,  and 
sheep-dung.     Of  this  manure,  for  sngitrcuno  house  sweepings  an(H 
dust  are  used,  for  betel   leaves  red  soil  bouse  sweepings  and  dusfl 
are  used,  and  for  rice,  chillies,  groundnut,  and  joiulhtila  or  Indian 
millet,  sheep-dung  is  particulaily  useful.     To  manure  their  garden 
lands  with  shocp-dung  husbandmen  often  engage   shepherds  tope 
a  flock  of  sheep.     Many  well-to-do  husbandmen  own  flocks  of  shee 
chiefly  for  their  manure.     For  manuro  cowdung,  house  sweeping 
and  ashes  are  generally  stored  in  one   place  for  a  year  and  cart 
to  the  fields  in   May.     When  bought,  a  cartload  equal  to  about  90 
pounds  of  such  manure  co-sts  6(/.  to  1*.  (-i-8  ai>.)     About  twenty-fi» 
cartloads  are  required  to  manure  one  acre  of  sugarcane,   twenl| 
for  chillies  onions  garlic  and  groundnut,  fifteen  for  wheat,  and 
for  rice  and  Indian  millet. 

The  first  step  a  husbandman  takes  is  to  work  the  soil  with  tl 
plough.  The  plough  uproots  weeds  and  grass  and  turns  the  soil 
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fifteen  inches  deep.  The  jilough  is  worked  Ly  two  to  ten  hullocks. 
November  or  December  when  the  soil  is  still  moist  and  is  easier 
turn  than  at  the  end  of  May,  a  five-yoke  plough  can  plough  about 
',  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  in  a  day.  Except  coarse  gray  or  banni  soil 
rhich  is  simply  scratched  by  the  harrow  or  kulav,  the  plough  is  work- 
both  in  black  and  red  soils.  For  garden  or  biitjiiijat  crops  tho 
jil  must  bo  ploughed  every  year.  For  jirdyat  or  dry-crops  the  black 
sil  which  is  once  ploughed  with  cross  ploiigbings,  does  not  require 
Bsh  ploughing  for  six  to  eight  years,  but  the  red  soil  requires 
sloughing  every  third  year.  In  ploughing  two  men  are  wanted, 
one  to  stand  on  the  plough  to  press  tho  share  into  the  soil,  and  the 
other  to  sit  on  the  drawing  gear  to  drive  the  bullocks.  While 
ttloughing  husbandmen  sing  to  lighten  their  labour  aud  t-o  amnso 
le  uxon.  After  ploughing  the  rake  or  phan  is  used  to  powder  tho 
lilods.  The  harrow  or  kitlav  clears  the  soil  of  grass  and  makes 
fit  to  receive  th^  seed.  The  more  the  harrow  is  worked,  the 
better  the  crops  will  grow.  After  the  harrowing  is  over  the  seed-drill 
used  to  sow  the  seed  and  the  seed-harrow  or  rdsrd  to  level  the 
surface.  About  a  month  after  the  seed  ie  sown,  the  weeding  harrow 
or  kolpa  is  used  which  removes  weeds  and  grass  and  heaps  the  S(iil 
to  tho  roots  of  the  young  plants.  A  raised  bdbhiil  seat  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  to  watch  the  crops.  On  this  raised  seat  tho 
watchman  sits  armed  with  a  sling  of  two  ropes  with  a  small  circle  of 
cords  in  the  middle,  with  which  he  slin^  at  the  birds  stones  about 
^  the  size  of  a  small  lemon.  Watching  lasts  for  a  month  or  two  till 
■'the  crops  are  ripe  enough  to  be  reaped.* 

^  In  1881-82  of  1,873,096  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage, 
303,739  acres  or  1G'21  per  cent  wore  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of 
the  remaining  1,569,357  acres  26,184  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the 
l,595,5i3  acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  1,248,204  acres 
or  78"23  per  cent,  of  which  950,477  were  under  Indian  millet  jvdri 
Sorghum  vulgarc,  208,460    under  spiked  millet  hdjri  Ponicillaria 

Iupicata,  41,836  under  wheat  f/o/nt  Triticum  ajstivum,  24,409  under 
price  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  11,673  under  maize  innklca  Zea  mays, 
1278  under  ra/a  or  kowj  Panicum  italicum,  71)6  under  mva  and  uan 
^anicum  miliacoum  aud  miliare,  693  nnder  barley  jau  Hordeum 
lexastichon,  and  8642  nudor  other  grains  of  which  details  are  not 
given.  Pulses  occupied  127,866  acresorS'Ol  per  cent,  of  which  53,107 
were  under  tur  Cajanus  iudicus,  41,689  under  gram  lutHihara  Cicer 
arictinum,  7808  under  kidith  or  luilthi  Dolichos  biflorus,  4322 
under  mag  Pha-seolus  mungo,  711  under  ndid  Pliaaoolus  radiatus,  .SO 
under  mu/iur  Krvum  lens,  17  under  peas  vdidua  Pisiim  sativum,  and 
20,132  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  150,760  acres  or  944 
per  cent,  of  which  25,312  were  under  liuseed  aWi  Linum  usitatissi- 
mum,  2022  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  123,426 
under  other  oilseeils.  Fibres  occupied  47,166  acres  or  2'95  per  cent, 
of  which  28,0S8  were  under  cotton  h'lpus  Gossypiutn  herbaceum, 
19,013  under  Borabiiy  henip  san  or  tdg  Crotalaria  juncca,  and  65 
.under  brown  hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinns.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  21,487  acres  or  134  per  cent,  of  which  6915  were 
mdor  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  3637  under  sugiircane 
««  Saccharum  ofEciuorum,  2977  under  tobacco  tambdkhii  Nicotiana 
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IV.        tabbcnm  ;  45  under  liomp  ganja  Canabia  satira,  and   the  remaining 

ttlre.        7913  under  various  vegetables  and  fruita. 

^  The  crop  details  given  in  the  Poena  Statistical  Account  apply  to 

SboUpur.  The  following  are  local  notes  on  three  of  the  more  import- 
ant crops,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco : 

».  Cotton,  foipiw  (M.),  Gossypium  herbaceuni,  had  in  1881-82  a  tillage 

area  of  28,0<S8  acres.  It  is  all  local  or  deshi  cotton  Gossypium  indicant 
It  is  sown  late  in  June  and  in  July.     A  day  or  two  before  sowing, 
»  that  it  may  run  freely  through  the  tiphan  or  seed  drill,  the  seed  is 

rubbed  with  cowdung.  In  Shol&pur  cotton  is  sown  in  rows  one 
fo<it  apart.  This  crowding  prevents  the  plants  from  getting 
sufBcient  moisture,  the  plants  get  entangled,  and  as  they  cannot 
spread,  grow  straight  and  tall.  The  husbandmen  defend  the 
crowding  of  the  plants  by  saying,  '  The  more  seed  the  more  cotton, 
and  the  more  cotton  the  more  money.'  The  cotton  crop  is  picked 
in  December  and  January  by  women  who  are  generally  employed 
by  moneylenders,  who  have  made  advances  to  the  husbandman  on 
his  crop.  The  women  carry  drag-bags  tied  to  their  waists,  in  which 
they  gather  the  picked  cotton,  and,  when  the  bags  are  full,  they 
empty  tliom  on  tiio  ground  in  heaps.  In  the  evening  each  picker 
takes  her  heap  to  the  village  to  be  weighed,  where  she  is  paid  by 
ber  employer,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  picked  cotton  either 
in  kind  or  in  money.  Sholapur  cotton  is  ginned  only*  by  the  foot- 
roller  or  piiyvdhui,  for  the  staple  is  too  short  and  too  brittle 
to  be  cleaned  either  by  J.he  saw-gin  or  the  wheel-gin.  The 
foot-roller  is  mostly  worked  by  women,  who  are  paid  by  the  out- 
turn. To  increase  the  weight  of  the  ginned  cotton  the  women 
press  their  feet  gently  on  the  roller  and  allow  seed  to  pass.  Their 
employers  notice  this  but  do  not  check  it,  for  they  also  gain  by  the 
increase  in  weight.  Sometimes  the  seed  is  as  much  as  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  cleaned  cotton.  In  ISol  some  attempts  were  made 
to  clean  the  Sholapur  cotton  by  saw-gins,  but  the  staple  was  so  cut 
that  traders  refused  to  buy  it.  In  1851-52,  as  an  experiment  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  238o  acres  (318  bighda)  were  sown 
with  New  Orleans  cotton,  but  apparently  without  much  success. 
Some  husbandmen  were  persuaded  to  try  a  second  chance,  and  in 
1852-53,  1739-25  acres  (2S\9  bighds)  were  sown.  This  year  the  crops 
failed,  and  the  people  were  so  discouraged  that  in  1853-54,  only 
6*75  acres  (9  highi'is)  were  sown.  As  in  other  cotton-growing  districts 
the  American  war  (18G2  -  18G5)  greatly  increased  the  area  under 
cotton,but  fraud  and  mixing  injured  its  quality.  In  1867  the  cotton 
inspector  of  Sholili)ur  distributed  improved  Hinganghat  seed  in 
some  of  the  subdivisions,  and  at  Mddha  carried  on  an  experiment  in 
deep  ploughing.  He  ploughed  thirty  acres  ten  inches  deep  with 
the  common  field  tools  of  the  district.  Though  he  worked  under 
the  disadvantage  of  an  unusually  dry  season,  the  crop  yielded  lOO 
pounds  an'acre,  when  neighbouring  fields  gave  only  eight  to  ten 

Sounds.  This  great  difference  betweeA  the  yields  convinced  the 
nsbandmen  of  the  advantage  of  deep  ploughing,  but  their  poverty 
prevented  them  from  adopting  it.  This  esperiment  also  showed 
that,  when  the  ground  is  ploughed  deep  enough,  the  tap  root  passes 
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|to  the  subsoil  and  sucks  moisture  from  it  when  tlie  surface  soil*  is 
rched.  In  the  opinion  of  the  cotton  inspector  so  long  as  husband- 
Hen  stick  to  the  harrow  scratching,  there  is  no  hope  of  improving 
lie  outturn  oven  by  introducing  good  sulcctcd  seed.  Good  seed 
fccn  improves  cotton  for  a  time^  but  if  the  cultivation  does  not 
iprove,  the  seed  will  degenerate. 

Wheat,  gahu,  Triticutn  cestivum,  with  in  1881  a  tillage  area  of 
11,836  acres,  is  generally  grown  in  the  best  black  soil.  It  has  two 
lief  varieties,  shvta  a  dry-crop  and  khapla  or  jod  a  watered  garden 
rop.  About  sixteen  pounds  of  seed  are  required  to  sow  an  acre  of 
rheat.  "Wheat  is  sown  in  October  and  reaped  in  February.  Of  the 
thcla  and  kliaphi  varieties  nheta  is  affected  by  mildew  which  is  caused 
dew,  cloudy  weather,  heavy  rain,  and  excessive  cold,  generally  at 
le  time  when  the  ears  come  to  bearing. 

Tobacco,  tiivihiikhu,  Nicotiana  tabacum,  with  a  tillage  area  of 
2977  acres  in  1881-85,  is  generally  grown  in  white  soil  near  villages 
and  sometimes  in  black  soil.  Tlie  soil  is  manured  with  cowdung. 
Tobacco  is  sown  in  seed  beds  in  June,  planted  in  August,  and  cut 
in  January  and  February.  Tobacco  wants  little  water.  Wlien  they 
re  ready  the  plants  are  cut  down  to  the  stumps.  There  is  n« 
econd  crop.  Tobacco  grown  in  white  soil  is  superior  to  that  grown 
in  black  soil.  The  average  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  tobacco  is 
estimated  at  ^1  16«.  (Rs.  IS)  and  the  average  yield  at  about  450 
pounds  (5^  Bengal  mann). 

Its  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall  makgs  SholApur  peculiarly  liable 
to  scarcity  and  famine.  The'  earliest  recorded  famine  is  the  great 
Durga  Devi  famine  which  began  about  131*6  and  is  said  to  have 
lasted  nearly  twelve  years.  It  arose  from  the  want  of  seasonable 
rain  and  is  said  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Narbada  and  to  have  depopulated  whole  districts.  The  famine  of 
l-iGO  is  remembered  in  the  Deccan  as  Damdji  Pant's,  an  officer  of  the 
Bahmani  king  HumAyun  who,  as  is  related  in  the  History  Chapter, 
spent  the  government  gi-ain  storesat  Pandharpur  in  gifts  toBrdhmaus, 
and  was  saved  from  disgrace  and  punishment  by  the  god  Vithoba 
appearing  at  court  as  a  Mhdr  and  paying  the  value  of  the  missing  grain. 
About  1520  a  great  famine  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
military  hordes  destroying  and  plundering  the  crops.  The  famine 
of  1791  was  very  severe  especially  in  the  Karnatak  where  the  crops 
entirely  failed.  In  the  Deccan  the  yield  was  one-fourth  to  half  the 
UBual  outturn ;  but  as  thousands  of  people  came  from  the  Karnatak 
to  the  Deccan  for  support,  the  distress  became  very  severe. 
Daring  this  famine  grain  sold  at  six  f>ounds  (3  ahera)  the  rupee. 
In  1802  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  crops  by  Ilolkar  and  the 
'endharis  caused  a  serious  scarcity  which  the  failure  of  the  rain  in 
)ctober  and  November  1803  turned  into  a  famine  of  ruinous 
Severity.  The  price  of  grain  is  said  to  have  risen  to  IJ  pounds 
\(i  «her)  the  rupee.  At  Pandharpur  Dhondbhat  Kutkeand  at  Mohol 
lui  officer  of  the  Nimbdlkararo  said  to  have  fed  large  numbers  of  tho 
destitute.    lu  1818  partly  owing  to  tho  ravages  made  by  Bajirdo'a 
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arfliics  and  partly  owing  to  the  failure  of  crops  towards  the  B£li^ 
in  tbe  Ni7.uni'3  country,  the  sub-divisions  of  BArsi,  Psodharpur,  ui 
Tulj4pur  ifiufferetl  from  famine.  The  famine  was  accom]  •''' 
a  plague  of  cholera  which  destroyed  thousands  of  lives.  (^ 
as  hif^h  as  six  to  eight  pounds  (3-4  »hcrti)  the  rupee.  At  ^ 
BArsi  a  rich  monoylender  named  Ghougduy  is  said  to  have  ; 
starving  pt'oplo.  In  1824,  a  failure  of  rain  caused  a  partial  fama* 
in  the  I'andharpur  sub-division  and  the  country  from  the  Bhimaio 
the  God&vari.  During  this  famine  grain  sold  at  twelve  to  eixtew 
pounds  (0-8  shern)  the  rupee.  At  Pandharpar  an  officer  <il 
Sindia's  and  at  Vairdg  a  moneylender  named  Ghongdey  opcnrf 
a  relief  house  or  anachhutrn  where  food  was  given  free  to  til 
Boffering.  In  1832-33,  want  of  rain  caused  fainino  thronghoat 
Kholiipur  and  the  neighbouring  districts  over  an  area  of  about  130 
square  miles.  Many  left  their  lands  and  homes,  and  largt)  reinissiow 
had  to  be  granted.  The  famine  lasted  nine^  or  ten  months  oud 
in  spit'O  of  tbe  remission  of  grain  duties,  groin  sold  ftt 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  (5  -  6  »/iers)  the  rupee.  The  sub-collector  of 
Sholdpur  submitted  to  Government  a  proposal  for  cortain  public 
relief  works,  but  Government  did  not  consider  the  dislre«K  in 
ISholtipur  sufficiently  severe  to  call  for  so  extreme  a  measure.  At 
SholApur  a  Brahman  moneylender  named  Maharudra  Bslpu  Kuiavdef 
and  many  Miirwiiri  moneylenders  and  at  Vairag  the  family  of  llw 
moneylender  Ghongdey  are  said  to  have  given  frwe  food  to  tho 
sufferers.  In  1845  and  185  4  owing  to  scanty  rainfall  scarcity  of  graia 
was  felt  in  Sholapur,  I^Srsi,  and  Mohol.  In  18(32,  a  scanlj 
rainfall  caused  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Poena,  Ahmadnsgar, 
Sholiipur,  KhAndcsh,  and  part  of  Sitara.  So  great  was  the  distress 
that  as  relief  works  roads  were  begun  from  Karmdla  to  Jour, 
from  Pandharpur  to  Mohol,  from  ShoMpur  to  Bijdpur,  from  Tern- 
bhurni  to  Paranda,  and  from  Lunud  to  Pandharpur.  For  tlie  relief 
of  Government  servants  drawing  monthly  salaries  of  less  than  £20 
(Ks.  200),  Government  sanctioned  grant  of  grain  compensation. 

The  scanty  rainfall  of  91 1  inchcsin  187G,comparcd  with  an  average 
of25'21  inches,  led  to  failure  of  crops  and  distress  amounting  to 
famine  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  Of  the  seven  sub-divisions, 
tho  crops  in  two,  Barsi  and  Malsiras,  were  bad,  and  in  the  remaining 
five  very  bad.  In  September  and  October,  except  one  or  two  local 
showers,  there  was  no  rain,  and  no  cold  weather  crops  were 
sown.  Early  in  August  tho  poorer  classes  began  to  show  signs  of 
distress,  and,  on  the  4th  of  vSeptember,  Government  sanctioned  tbe 
opening  of  relief  works.  With  rising  grain  and  want  of  field  work 
distress  increased,  and  by  tho  beginning  of  September  relief  works 
were  begun.  For  a  week  or  two,  tho  rapid  spread  of  distress  caused 
a  panic,  and  dealers  refused  to  part  with  their  grain  at  any  price. 
Government  and  the  relief  committees  had  to  buy  grain  at  the  large 
markets  and  send  it  to  the  relief  works.  This  lasted  until  grain 
began  to  be  brought  by  rail  when  prices  fell.  For  somo  months 
importations  were  large  and  Ihc  price  of  grain  remained  moderate. 
But  in  the  hot  months  a  fresh  rise  caused  much  distress.  A 
favourable  rainfall,  at  tho  opening  of  the  rainy  season,  was  followed 
by  a  long  drought,  which  forced  millet  up  to  ten  pounds  and  caused 
gi'oat  suffering.     Distress  and  anxiety  continued  till  September  and 
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tober  when  a  plentifal  and  timely  rainfall  brought  down  prtces 

id  gave  much  relief.     At  the  close  of  November  the  demand  for 

pecial  Government  help  ceased. 
The  following  summary  shows,  month  by  month,  the  progress  of 

lie  distress  and  the  measures  taken  to  relieve  it.     In  September 
1876,  except  some  showers  in  Malsiras  and  one  or  two  other  places, 
rain  fell.     The  early  crop  had  entirely  failed,  and  as  rain  held 

f,  the  ground  could  not  be  prepared  for  the  cold-weather  sowings. 
Sxcept  in  Sholnpur  and  B^rsi  there  was  great   distress,  and  by  the 

Bginning  of  the  month,  local  relief  works  had  to  be  opened.     In 
)ctober  rain  still  held  off    and  no  cold-weather  crops  could  be 

3wn.    Indian  millet  rose  from  sixty-six  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  even 
fifteen  pounds  the   supply  was   small.     Distress  was  increasing, 

ad  the  number  seeking  relief  rose  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became 
^evident  that  relief  works  were  wanted  on  a  larger  scale  than  local 
funds  could  supply.  ,  Cattle  were  sent  away  in  large  numbers,  and 
of  those  that  remained  many  died  from  want  of  fodder.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month  (18th)  about  20,000  cattle  had  left  the  district^ 
and  many  villages  were  deserted,  the  people  moving  to  the  Nizam's 
dominion.s,  BerAr,  and  Khandesh.  Already  the  numbers  on  relief 
had  risen  to  32,000.  On  the  l.Sth,  Government  placed  £2500 
(Rs.  25,000)  at  the  Collector's  disjwsal  to  supply  pond  clearing, 
prickly-pear  cutting,  and  other  light  village  works  for  those  who 
were  too  w^k  to  go  long  distances.  About  the  middle  of 
November  slight  rain  fell  in  the  three  sub-divisions  of  Malsiras 
Karmila  and  Pandharpnr.  Many  viUages  were  entirely  emptied, 
the  {jeople  having  left  with  their  cattle.  During  the  month  large 
supplies  of  grain  came  by  rail  into  Sholapur.  At  first  the  distribu- 
tion of  grain  over  the  district  caused  much  difficulty.  This  was 
gradually  overcome,  and,  except  in  Mtilsiras  and  SSngola,  grain 
became  plentiful  and  jvdri  prices  fell  from  fifteen  to  about  16J 
pounds  the  rupee.  Except  Sholdpur  and  Pandharpur,  each  of 
which  had  two  rivers  and  a  large  lake,  the  water-supply  was  scanty. 
Barsi  and  Sangola  were  very  badly  off,  and  in  Karmfila,  Malsiras, 
and  Mddha,  the  only  source  cf  supply  was  holes  dug  in  the 
beds  of  rivers  and  streams.  The  numbers  on  relief  rose  from  about 
40,000  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  about  68,000  at  its  close. 
Of  47,821,  the  average  daily  number  for  the  month,  14,487  were 
able-bodied,  expected  to  do  a  full  day's  work  and  superintended  by 
ordinary  public  works  officers,  and  33,334  were  aged  or  feeble, 
expected  to  do  two-thirds  of  a  day's  work  and  superintended  by 
civil  ofljcers.*  About  the  end  of  the  month  cholera  made  ita 
appearance  in  Sholdpur  and  B<ir8i.  December  passed  without  rain, 
and  though  there  was  no  change  in  crop  prospects,  grain  continued 
to  be  imported  in  such  large  quantities  that  rupee  prices  fell  from 
16i  to    twenty   pounds.     In   the    beginning  of    the  month    there 

>  The  rates  of  wages  originally  fixed  for  the  workers  were  :  For  a  man  3d.  (2  (u.)  a 
day,  for  a  woman  sjrf.  (I4  a.),  and  for  a  hoy  or  girl  IJff.  (1  a.).  About  the  middle  of 
Kovcniber  a  uliding  scale  WM  irftrodiiccd  providing  thiit  whi>n  prices  rose  over 
sixteen  iKiands  the  !■  pee,  the  money  rate  should  vary  with  the  price  of  (o..(l  train, 
and  that  in  addition  to  li>/.  (la.)  for  mou  and  j</.  (in.)  fur  women  and  children, 
men  and  women  should  receive  the  price  of  one  poond  of  grain,  and  children  of  0D« 
or  half  a  pound  of  grain  according  to  the  diacretion  of  the  supervising  officers. 
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wa^  slight  cholera  in  two  sub-divisions,  but  it  soon  disappeanl 
The  number  of  the  destitnte  rose,  on  civil  works  to  68,B09  and  on 
public  works  to  27,730.  About  the  end  of  January  \H77  a  sligirt 
fall  of  rain  improved  tha  water-supply.  The  supply  of  grnin 
continued  sufficient.  Large  quantities  were  brought  every  week  into 
the  district,  jvari  prices  remaining  steady  at  twenty  pounds  Uw 
rupee.  The  number  of  the  destitute  rose  oa  public  works  from 
27,730  to  37,940,  on  civil  works  there  was  a  small  fall  from  58,809 
to  56,659,  and  1018  persons  were  supported  by  charitable  reliet 
About  the  middle  of  the  mouth  slight  cholera  appeared  in  two  or 
three  sub-divisions.  On  the  19th  Government  reduced  the  dail; 
wage  of  feeble  men  workers  by  J'/.  (J  a.)  and  of  women  ai 
children  by  §(/.  (J  a.),*  About  the  end  of  February,  11  cents  of 
rain  fell  at  ShoUpnr.  The  grain  supply  continued  good,  jt^drt  prices 
remaining  steady  at  twenty  pounds  the  mpee.  Cholera  was  general, 
and  large  numbers  of  people  and  cattlecontiuued  to  leave  the  district 
The  numbers  on  relief  fell,  on  public  works  from  37,940  to  32,134, 
and  on  civil  works  from  56,669  to  18,097.  At  the  same  time  the 
number  on  charitable  relief  rose  from  1018  to  1429.  The  large 
decrease  in  the  numbers  on  the  relief  works  was  mainly  due  to 
organized  opposition  to  the  orders  reducing  the  pay  on  civil  agency 
works,  and  requiring  the  transfer  of  the  able-bodied  fnira  civil  to 
public  works.  The  managers  of  the  strike  and  many  of  those  who 
had  gone  with  them  were  no  doubt  well  enough  off  to'decline  work, 
and  such  men  it  was  the  object  of  Government  to  get  rid  of.  Bui 
others  of  the  weaker  people  wore  not  able  to  remain  idle  withoat 
suffering.  After  a  time  of  much  anxiety,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  people  slowly  began  to  come  in.  Efforts  were  made  to 
draft  them  to  large  works  out  of  the  district,  such  as  the  Nira  canal 
and  the  Dhond-Manmiid  railway.  This  at  first  met  with  most 
stubborn  opposition.  But,  about  the  close  of  the  month,  many 
were  induced  to  go  to  work  on  the  Mhasvad  lake  in  Sfitiira.  Early  is 
March,  37  cents  of  niiti  foil  at  SholApur  and  about  a  fortnight  later 
there  was  a  general  fall  of  1 1  cents.  The  grain  supply  was  sufficient, 
and  rupee  prices  fell  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  pounds.  Thfl 
migration  of  people  and  cattle  continued.  Early  in  the  month  there 
was  slight  cholera  over  the  whole  district,  but  it  was  afterwards 
confined  to  one  sub-division.  The  numbers  on  relief  fell  to  46,775, 
6598  of  thom  on  civil  agency  aud  40,177  on  public  works.  The 
number  on  charitable  relief  was  813.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  the  workers  was  chiefly  due  to  large  numbers  absenting  them> 
selves  on  account  of  the  Holi  holidays.  Fresh,  but  unsuccessful, 
efforts  were  made  to  draft  the  people  tn  the  Dhond-ManmAd  railway. 
A  few  went  to  the  Nira  canal,  but  many,  though  in  distress,  refused 
to  go  on  the  works,  because  of  the  task  aud  distance  tests  rather 
than  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  pay.  Towards  the 
end  of  Apyil  smart  showers  fell  throughout  the  district.  The  grain 
supply  continued  sufficient ;   but  prices,  partly  from  the  general  rise 


'  The  new  nites  were  :  For  a  man,  the  price  of  one  pound  of  srain  and  }d.  (Jo.) 
inateod  of  I  id.  (la.);  for  a  woman,  the  price  of  one  pound  and  |a.  (|  a.)  instead  ol 
i<f.  (4  a.),  and  for.a  boy  or  girl,  the  price  of  half  a  pound  of  grain  aud  gri.  (in.). 
Order*  were  alio  given  to  enforce  toak  and  diatance  tests. 
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irougbout  tbe  country  partly  from  enhanced  cart  rates,  rose  ffom 
f^enty-one  pounds  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  about  nineteen 

aar  the  close.     The  people  who  had  left  the  district  early  in  the 
an  were  returning ;   very  few  brought   back  their  cattle  with 

bem.     Against  a  small  fall  from  6598  to  5633  on  civil  works,  the 
^cunber  of  the  destitute  rose  on  public  works  from  40,177  to4'3,292, 
id  on  charitable  relief  from  813  to  2194.      Owing  to  the  increased 
Bssuro  of  distress    Government   ordered  work  to  begin  on  the 

^&ngaoa  lake,  whose   heavy  earthwork,    it  was   thought,    would 

five  immediate   employment    to  about    10,000   labourers.     There 

ras  slight  cholera   in  a  few   places.     May  began  and  ended  with 
lart    showers.     Emigrants   were   returning   in    largo   numbers. 

["he  supply  of  grain  was  fair,  but  prices  rose  from  nineteen  to 
^16i  pounds.  Several  parts  of  the  district  suffered  severely  from 
cholera.  Distress  spread  steadily,  and  the  number  on  relief  rose  to 
61,848,  60,299  of  th«m  on  public  and  11,049  on  civil  works.  The 
number  on  charitable  relief  rose  to  050 1 .  During  June  rain  fell  freely, 
and  the  sowing  of  the  early  crops  was  begun.  There  were  large 
grain  importations,  and  prices  fell  from  16^  to  17i  pounds.  Many 
of  the  destitute  found  work  as  field  labourers,  and  the  number  oa 
relief  fell  to  52,172,  39,202  of  them  on  public  and  12,970  on  ciVil 
works.  The  number  on  charitable  relief  roso  from  6501  to  16,068. 
The  mortality  from  cholera  continued  very  heavy.  In  the 
beginning  of  July  strong  south-west  winds  were  followed  by  a  few 
heavy  but  partial  showers,  and  the  young  crops  were  reported  to 
be  withering.  More  rain  was  required.  The  grain  supply  was 
fair,  but,  about  the  close  of  the  month  from  the  critical  state  of 
the  crops,  jvdri  rose  from  17J  to  ]2\  pounds  the  rupee.  The 
'number  on  relief  fell  to  29,927,  26,526  of  them  on  public  and  3401 
on  civil  works,  and  the  number  on  charitable  relief  to  10,436. 
In  August  an  average  fall  of  460  inches  of  rain  improved  the  young 
crops,  and  green  grass  was  plentiful.  At  the  same  time  the 
railway  supply  of  grain  began  to  fall  short,  and,  about  the  close 
of  the  month,  prices  rose  to  9 J  pounds,  causing  very  great  distress. 
The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  to  12,904,  on  civil  works  to 
8056,  and  on  charitable  relief  to  9226.  The  mortality  from  cholera 
considerably  decreased.  In  September  there  was  heavy  rain  all 
over  the  district.  The  crops  went  on  well,  and  green  gra.s3  for 
cattle  was  abundant.  Though  the  grain  supply  continued  small, 
the  favourable  harvest  prospects  brought  out  local  stores,  and  pricea 
fell  from  9J  to  13}  pounds  the  rupee.  The  number  on  public  works 
fell  to  7705  against  an  increase  on  civil  works  to  6092,  and  on 
charitable  relief  to  1 7,590.  October  was  also  a  month  of  heavy 
rain,  with  an  average  fall  of  6'58  inches.  The  crops  were  good 
except  in  Sdngola  and  Mdlsiras,  when  they  were  slightly  damaged 
by  too  much  rain,  and  the  sowing  of  the  late  crops  was  delayed. 
Abont  the  end  of  the  month  the  millet  harvest  was  begijn  and  the 
late  sowing  was  in  progress.  The  state  of  the  people  was  improving, 
tint  many   still    required   charitable   relief.     The  grain  supply  was 

rood,  and  prices  fell  ior  jvdri  from  13J  to  twenty-four  and  for  bdjri 
from  19i  to  29i  pounds.  The  numbers  on  public  worksfell  to  6067, 
9u    fivil    workH  to  403  (•,  and  on  charitable  relief  to  14,347.     In 

fovembcr  there  was  only  slight  rain,  and  more  was  tecyuuc«i  ^o'c  ^^ 
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col^-weatlier  jvi'iri  crops.     By  the  close  of  tbe  month,  eicpp:  ' 
lij^  cotton,  almost  all  the  early  crops  were  harvcBted.     Habi  sotv  ;  ,j  a 

still  in  prcipresn.  Prices  rose  for  bdjn  from  thirty  to  tweDty-eigbl| 
and  foil  for^rart  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-tiye  pounds  the  rup 
The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  to  4956,  on  civil  works  to 
and  on  charitable  relief  to  4601.  Civil  relief  works  were  closed  ab 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  public  relief  works  at  the  end.  In 
December,  except  in  the  Mddba  sub-division,  there  were  sniirt 
showers  all  over  tbe  district,  and  the  _;p<in' crops  were  mach  improred 
Prices  fell  for  bdjri  to  thirty-one  and  for  jvdri  to  tW' 
pounds.  Though  Government  continued  to  offer  charitiiL..  ._ 
the  numbers  wanting  help  fell  from  7176  in  the  beginning  to  lOSS 
on  the  22nd  of  the  month. 

The  following  statement  of  Indian  millet  prices  and  nnmben 
receiving  relief,  shows  that  daring  the  first  four  months  of  1877 
grain  kept  steady  at  about  twenty  pounds  the  *rupee  or  more  tlua 
thrice  the  ordinary  rate ;  that  its  price  rose  rapidly  in  May  Jane 
and  July,  till  aliout  the  end  of  August  it  reached  9}  pounds.  In 
September  it  fell  slightly  to  13},  and  then  quickly  to  about  twentj- 
eight  pounds.  The  number  on  relief  had  in  January  risen  as  hjgh 
88  94,.599.  By  lowering  wages  and  enforcing  task  and  distancs 
test*  the  number  fell  to  50,231  in  February  and  48,925  in  April.  In 
May  it  again  rose  to  Gl,348,  and  from  that  went  on, falling  till  tI 
fell  to  5540  in  November,  when  the  relief  works  were  closed.  Tiie 
number  on  charitable  relief  rose  from  1018  in  January  to  142i'  jh 
February,  then  fell  to  813  fa  March,  and  then  steadily  rose  to 
16,008  in  June.  From  that,  after  falling  to  9226  in  August,  H 
again  rose  to  1 7,590  in  September.  During  the  next  three  months 
it  fell  rapidly  till  in  December  it  reached  1089  : 
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A  special  census  hvken  on  the  19th  of  May  1877,  when  faiftine 

BBsnre  was  general  and  severe,  showed  that  of  62,712  workers, 

(2,lfcl(.i  on  public  and  10,526  on  civil  works,   41,112  belonged  to  the 

ib-divibions   where  the  works  were  carried  on  ;  15,164  belonged  to 

lifferent  sub-divisions  of  the  same  district ;  3470  were  from  other 

ietricts ;  and  2966   from  neighbouring  states.      As  regards  their 

Ecnpation,   3471   were  manufacturers    or  craftsmen,    21^840   were 

folders  or  sub-holders  of  land,  and  37,401  were  labourers. 

The   total   cost   of  the   famine   was  estimated  at  £206,502  10». 
[Re.  20,65,025).  of  which  il86,l84  4.i.  (Rs.  18,61,842)  were  spent 
In   public    and    civil   works,    and  £20,318    6s.    (Ra.  2,03,183)  on 
tiaritable  relief. 

In  ordinary  times  the  daily  cart  rates  varied  from  1«.  6d.   to  2». 

M.    (Rs.  }-lJ).     During   the    famine    from    December    1876    to 

)ecember  1877   th^  highest  daily  cart  rates  rose  to  12«,  (Rs.  6)  in 

'andharpur,  68.  (Rs.  3)  in  ShoUpur,  5s.  (Rs.  2 J)  in  Sdngola,  and  4*. 

(Rs.  2)  in  Bdrsi,  Karmdla,  Mddha,  and  Mdlsiras. 

From  the  beginning  of  November  1876  a  mdmlatdAr  at  each 
Bub-division   and    from   the  beginning  of    January  to  the  end    of 

November  1877  special  assistant  and  deputy  collectors  in  charge *of 
Ihe    sub-divisions  were  employed  on   famine  duty  as  relief  officers. 

for  every  gjroup  of  about  ten  villages  circle  inspectors  were 
Appointed.  Besides  these,  military  officers,  and  their  subordinates  and 
"lospitjil  assistants,  and  the  clerks  and  measurers  of  the  Poona  and 

f&sik  revenue  survey  staff,  and  some  teachers  of  vernacular  schools 

rere  lent  for  famine  duty. 

Besides  the  seven  relief  houses,  one  at  each  sub-divisional  head> 

'quarters,  at  SholApur,  Bdrsi,  KarmJila,  Mddha,  Pandharpur,  Mdlsiras, 

and   iS.ingola,  five  other  special  relief  houses  were  opened,  two  in 

Sholrfpnr  at   Hiparga  and  Mandrnp,   two  in  Mddha  at  Yeoti    and 

"3irsi  Road  Station,  and  one  in  Bdrsi  at  Pfingaon.     Almost  all  the 

elief  houses  were  opened  in  November  1876  and  closed  at  the  end 

jf  November  1877.     Except  at  Pandharpur  where  a  large  municipal 

building  was  available,  all  the  relief  houses  were  temporary  sheds. 

The   relief   houses    wore   supervised    by  the  relief  mdmlatdAr  and 

the  assistant  or  deputy  collector  iu  charge  of  the  sub-division.     At 

each  relief  house,  for  every   200  people    a   muster   clerk   and   an 

accountant   were  kept.       With  a    few   exceptions  the    food    was 

cooked  and  the  water  supplied  by  the  inmates  of  the  relief  house  ; 

in  some  cases  bhlsHs  or  water-carriers  were  employed.     Between 

the  1st  of  November  1876  and  the  31st  of  December  1877,    the 

^Belief    houses  in   ShoUpur  cost  £3800    88.  (Rs.  38,004),   in   Bdrsi 

^Pl541   188.  (Rs.  15,419),  in  Karmdla   £2051    18.».   (Rs.  26,519),  in 

Klddha    £3713    16«.      (Rs.    37,43S),    in    Pandharpur    £3607    10«. 

KBs.  30,075),   in   Mdlsiras  £2725  16«.  (Rs.  27,2-38),  and  in  Sdngola 

Bl365  10«.  (Rs.  13,655),  or  a  total  cost  of  £19,436  16s.  (Rs.  1,94,368). 

No  grain  shops  were  opeired  at  Government  or  municipal  expense. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  famine  when  grain  dealers  attempted  to  raise 

the  price  of  grain  to  an  artificially  high  level  by  refusing  to  sell  at 

any  price,  a  local  committee  at  Sholdpur  sold  grain  J»  the  poor  for 
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a  f^  months  at  cost  price  out  of  a  private  charity  fund.  The  local 
dealers,  who  withheld  grain  iu  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  gave 
way  when  grain  came  in  large  quantities  into  the  district.  Grain 
was  imported  from  the  Central  Provinces  by  private  agencies.  From 
Bombay  the  import  of  grain  was  so  large  that  all  the  railway 
stations  were  crowded  with  bags,  and  for  a  time  much  confusioD 
prevailed.  To  lesson  the  distress  from  want  of  fodder  pressed 
grass  bales  were  largely  imported  from  the  Konkan  by  the 
Conservator  of  forests  ;  a  large  number  of  cattle  were  also  sent  to 
graze  in  Government  waste  lands  in  the  hilly  tracts.  The  scarcity 
of  water  was  greatly  felt,  and,  but  for  the  Ekrnk  lake  many  of  the 
residents  of  Sholjlpur  city  would  have  been  forced  to  leave.  The 
want  of  water  was  partly  met  by  deepening  wells  and  digging  holes. 

A  considerable  number  of  people,  chiefly  husbandmen,  left  the 
district  and  went  to  Berdr  and  to  the  NizAin's  territory.  Well- 
to-do  husbandmen  sent  their  cattle  in  charge*  of  some  member  of 
their  families.  By  leaving  the  jieople  did  not  much  improve 
their  condition.  They  would  proLably  have  done  better  had  they 
stayed  at  home  and  worked  as  labourers  on  relief  works.  Except  a 
f^w  who  emigrated,  the  poor  people  had  no  alternative  but  to  work 
on  the  relief  works.  Of  the  high  and  well-to-do  classes,  a  few  who 
could  afford  it  made  provision  for  the  expected  scarcity  j  others  lived 
by  selling  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  other  property.  As 
they  were  ashamod  to  live  on  charity  and  unaccustomed  to  live  by 
labour  a  large  number  of  respectable  people  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  relief  offered  by  Govelnmeut  and  were  reduced  to  poverty. 

During  the  famine  a  large  number  of  cattle  died.  The  tillage 
area  fell  from  2,1.^,61  7  acres  in  1876-77  to  2,136,988  in  1878-79 
that  is  a  fall  of  14,629  acres.  Compared  with  the  1872  census 
retnrns  the  18S1  returns  show  a  decrease  of  136,888.  Adding  to  this 
60,351  as  the  normal  one  per  cent  increase  during  the  seven 
non-famine  years  the  total  loss  from  death  or  migration  during  the 
famine  amounts  to  187,239.  At  the  end  of  1876-77  the  outstanding 
balances  were  £84,949  (Rs.  8,49,490)  of  which  about  £.S9,6-3.3 
(Rs.  3,96,330)  were  recovered  in  subsequent  years  and  £45,316 
(Rs.  4,53,160)  were  remitted  in  lb78-79. 

Between  1 878  and  1882,  unlike  Poena  and  other  parts  of  the 
Deccan  Sholapur  was  not  visited  by  locusts.  During  the  cold 
season  of  1«79  from  January  to  March  swarms  of  rats  and  mice 
appeared  and  ate  the  grain  before  it  was  ripe  euough  to  harvest. 
Many  fields  were  entirely  stripped  and  of  others  only  a  small  portion 
was  saved  by  gathering  the  esrs  while  they  were  still  green. 
About  seven-eighths  of  the  crop  were  wholly  destroyed  by  rats.  In 
Sholdpur  about  £657  (Rs.  6570)  were  paid  as  reward  for  aboat 
660,000  rats  killed  at  28.  (Re.  1)  the  hundred.  This  rat  plagne 
was  not  confined  to  Sholipur ;  it  was  severely  felt  in  PAmer, 
Shrigonda,  and  Karjat  in  Ahmadnagar.* 


I 


_  1  The  details  of  the  species  of  rats  ond  mice  and  the  steps  taken  to  deatrov  tiicai 
given  iu  tlio  Aluaadnagar  Statistical  Account  apply  to  Sholipur. 
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CAPITAL'. 

AccoEDrao  to  the  census  returns,  in  1872  the  district  of  Sholdpur 
had  8477  persons  in  positions  implying  the  possession  of  capital. 
Of  these  673  were  bankers  moneychangers  and  shopkeepers,  5681 
were  merchants  and  traders,  and  2123  were  supported  by  incomes 
derived  from  funded  property  shares  annuities  and  the  like.  The 
available  income  twx  returns  show  that  in  1870-71  of  a  total 
of  2100  persons  assessed,  1550  or  738  per  cent  were  taxed  on 
yearly  incomes  of  less  than  £100  {Rs.  1000),  386  or  18-3  per  cent  on 
incomes  of  £100  to  £200  (Rs.  1000- Rs.  2000),  159  or  75  per  cent  on 
incomes  of  £200  to  £1000  (Rs.2000-Rs.  10,000),  and  five  or  0*2 
per  cent  on  income  of  £1000  to  £10,000  (Rs.  10,000-  Rs.  1,00,00(7). 
Under  the  head  capitali.sts  and  traders,  the  1878  licen.se-tax 
assessment  papers  showed  9131  persons  a.ssessed  on  yearly  incomes 
of  more  than  llO  (,11s.  100).  Of  those  3529  had  from  £10  to  £15 
[Rs.  100  -  Rs.  150),  179.5  from  £15  to  £25  (R».  150  -  Rs.  250),  1515 
rom  £25  to  £35  (Rs.  250  -  Rs.  350),  40fi  from  £35  to  £50  (Rs.  350  - 
Is.  500),  657  from  £50  to  £75  (Rs.  500  -  Rs.  750),  267  from  £75  to 
£100  (Rs.  750  -  Rs.  1000),  242  from  £100  to  £125  (Rs.  1060-Rs.  1250), 
"135  from  £125  to  £150  (Rs.  12.50-Rs.  1500),  £141  from  150  to  £200 
tRs.  1500- Rs.  2000),  132  from  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000  -  Rs.  3000), 
88  from  £300  to  £400  (Rs.  3000-  Rs.  4n00),  36  from  £400  to  £5o0 

KRs.40(iO-R.s.5000),  62   from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.  .5000- Rs.  7500). 
S  from  £750  to  £1000  (Rs.  7500-  Rs.  10,000),  and  15  over  £1000 
Rs.  10,000).     Since  1879    incomes  under  £50  (Rs.  500)  have  been 
xempted  from   the  License  Tax.       In   1881-82,   of    1386    persons 
assessed  on  yearly   incomes  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  and  over,  611  had  from 
£50  to  £75'  (Rs.500-R8.  750),  219  from  £75  to  £100  (Rs.   750- 
■bs.lOOO),     175     from     £100    to    £125    (Rs.  1000- Rs.  1250),    04 
^*K)m  £125  to  £1.50    (Rs.  1250  -  Rs.  1500),  98  from  £150  to  £200 
(Rs.  1500  -  Rs.  2000),  106  from  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000-  Rs.  3000), 
68  from  £300  to  £400  (Rs.SOOO-Rs.  4000),  19  from  £400  to  £500 
(Ra4oOO.Rs.  6000),   25  from  £500   to  £750   (Rs.  5000 -  Rs.  7500), 
3  from  £750  to   £1000    (Rs. 7500 -Rs.  10,000),   and  8  over  £1000 
^^Rs.  10,000).     There  are  no  local  insurance  offices. 

^H  Few  houses  confine  themselves   to  strict  banking  business,  and 
^Krantiug  and   ca.shiiig  bills  of  exchange.      In  most  cases   money- 
Heading   and    sometimes  trade  are  joined  with    banking..    Banking 
houses    are    found  only    ixi  the  largest    towns,  8hol4pur,   Bdrsi 


>  U<Mt  of  this  chapter  is  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  G.  Crawford,  C.  3, 
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Paadharpnr,  and  perhaps  Karmdla.  At  Bdrsi  out  of  fifteen  bankera 
or  shroffs  only  three  confine  themselves  to  banking,  the  othena 
being  also  engaged  in  monejlending  and  general  business.  A 
bi-anch  of  the  Bauk  of  Bombaj  was  established  at  Sholapur  in 
1861-62,  and  was  open  about  three  years.  It  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  trade  as  it  lent  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  thxn 
had  been  customary,  and  issued  and  accepted  bills  payable  at 
sight,  or  at  a  fixed  period.  Ninety  per  cent  of  its  transactions  were 
with  natives.  Except  in  the  case  of  some  European  servants  of 
Government  it  was  not  resorted  to  by  the  public  for  deposit.  The 
SholApur  branch  was  closed  early  in  1867.  A  branch  of  the  New 
Bank  of  Bombay  was  opened  in  1868-69,  but  was  soon  closed  from 
want  of  business. 

Exchange  bills  are  of  two  kinds,  payable  at  sight  or  dnrshani  and 
payable  within  a  given  time  or  viudati.  The  leading  traders 
and  moneylenders,  who  are  chiefly  Gujarat  Marwar  and  Lingiiyat 
Vanis,  Bhatias,  Khetris,  Komtis,  and  Brahmans,  grant  bills  up  to 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  on  Bombay,  Poona,  Ahmadnagar,  Madras,  and 
Amba  Salur  and  Haidarabad  in  the  Nizam's  territory.  The  rstei 
of  bills  vary  according  to  the  demand  for  cash.  Generally  for  a 
bill  payable  at  sight  a  premium  of  J  per  cent  is  chnrged  and  for 
a  bill  payable  within  a  given  time  a  discount  of  one-half  per  cent  is 
allowed. 

Most  classes  can,  and  probably  the  majority  of  individuals  do, 
save  money.  With  most  all  and  perhaps  more  than  all  they  have 
saved  is  spent  in  a  day  of*feasting,  a  marriage,  a  funeral,  or  some 
other  religious  occasion  or  holiday.  The  higher  paid  Government 
servants,  pleaders,  and  moneylenders,  especially  Gujars  and 
Marwdris,  save  most. 

Of  investments  for  savings  and  capital,  the  chief  are  trade,  house 
property,  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  land  and  farm  stock, 
hoarding  whether  of  cash  or  of  ornaments,  state  saving  banks  and 
government  securities,  shares  in  joint  stock  companies,  and  money- 
lending.  Traders  invest  most  of  their  savings  in  extending  and 
improving  their  business  ;  cultivators  in  improving  and  adding  to 
their  holdings  and  in  buying  bullocks  and  carts.  Carts  are  a 
favourite  investment,  where,  as  on  lines  of  road  and  near  large 
towns,  the  carrying  trade  offers  employment  when  field  work  is 
slack.  Thus  in  the  Sholdpur  sub-division,  in  the  thirty  years 
ending  1870-71,  the  number  of  carts  rose  from  219  to  1167  or  433 
per  cent,  in  the  Barsi  sub-division  from  705  in  1840-41  to  1794 
in  1871-72  or  154  per  cent,  and  in  the  Madha  sub-division  from 
435  in  1839-40  to  1323  in  1868-69  or  204  per  cent.'  The  1882 
returns  show  a  further  rise  in  carts  to  1339  in  Sholjlpur,  to  3081  iu 
Barsi,  and  to  1769  in  Madha.  The  trading  and  moneylending 
classes  do  not  invest  their  money  in  land,  except  when,  having 
advanced  money  on  the  land  and  being  forced  to  sell  their  debtor's 
property,  their  only  means  of  recovering  the  debt  is  to  buy  the 
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land  at  the  auction.  With  pleaders  and  other  moneyed  men  ^ith 
some  English  education  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  land 
is  a  favourite  investment.  This  class  is  also  given  to  house- 
building, a  form  of  investment  which  is  also  popular  with  well-to- 
do  villagers.  All  classes  lock  up  their  savings  in  ornaments,  but, 
it  is  said,  not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy. 
Ornaments  are  a  specially  favourite  form  of  investment  among  small 
traders  and  craftsmen. 

Daring  tbe  thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  yearly  payment  of 
interest  to  holders  of  Government  securities  rose  from  £108 
(Rs.  1080)  in  1870-71  to  £172  (Rs.  1720)  in  1882.  The  deposits 
in  the  district  Savings  Bank  which  in  1870-71  were  £1250 
(Rs.  12,500)  had  in  1877-78  risen  to  £3290  (Rs.  32,990)  of  which 
latter  sum  £1703.  (Rs.  17,030)  belonged  to  204  Hindus,  988 
(Rs.  9880)  to  seventy-five  Christiana,  £595  (Rs.  5950)  to  forty-two 
Parsis,  and  £12  (R8.*120)  to  two  Musalmiins.  In  1882  the  deposits 
showed  a  further  rise  to  £6729  (Rs.  07290).'  As  a  rule,  only 
Government  servants  and  others  of  the  higher  classes  invest  their 
savings  in  Government  securities  and  in  savings  banks. 

■    The  bulk  of  the  people  know  nothing  about  investing  in  shares. 
■About  forty-four  of  the  yholdpur  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company's 
£100  (Rs.  1000)  shares  are  held  locally. 

Few  men  Vi^e  solely  by  lending.  Almost  all  lenders  draw  part  of 
their  income  from  trade,  from  husbandry,  or  from  a  profession. 
Moneylenders  are  of  two  kinds,  professional  and  non-professional. 
The  professional  agfain  belong  to  two  classes,  local  and  foreign. 
Among  non-professional  moneylenders  are  men  of  all  classes, 
almost  all  whoso  calling  has  yielded  them  a  little  money  will 
lend  it  at  interest.  The  foreign  or  immigrant  moneylenders  are 
Gujarat  Shravaks  locally  known  as  Gujars,  and  MArwdr  Vdnia 
lown  as  Marwiris.  Brihmans  and  LingSyat  Vdnis  form  the 
lief  classes  of  local  moneylenders,  who  have  to  a  very  great  extent 
Seen  ousted  by  the  intruding  Gujar  or  MirwSri.  Besides  lending 
money  the  Gujars  are  chiefly  cloth-dcolers,  .and  the  Miirw&ris  deal 
in  grain,  groceries,  and  oil.  The  Brahman  lender  is  generally  a 
land  proprietor,  a  pensioned  Government  servant,  or  a  pleader. 
He  is  generally  found  in  towns  and  seldom  lends  except  to  the 
better  class  of  landholders.  The  Lingayat  Vauis  are  chiefly  iron- 
mongers and  grocers  and  are  seldom  moneylenders.  Besides  these 
classes  the  Mar^tha  or  Kunbi  moneylender  is  found  in  villages 
and  towns ;  he  is  a  husbandman,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  not  lend 
except  to  people  who  belong  to  his  village  or  with  whom  he  is 
connected. 
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1  Tlje  tleUila  of  Oeposits  for  the  thirteen  years  cnrling  1882  are:  £1250  in  1870, 
£2169  in  1871,  £2fi.1(i  in  ]ST2,  i;.17ti4  in  1873.  £-28'Jl  ic  1874,  i:.S7'.»l  m  187.'>,  1M.').32  in 
187li.  £.TJ9<)  ill  1877,  C^Kil  iu  1878,  £4121  in  1879,  fij«40  in  1880,  £51(40  iu  1881, 
and  £(i729  in  1882.  The  chief  cau*8  of  the  rise  mi  J  fall  iu  clepositB  are  ^vcn  iu  the 
Dhdrw.-ir  .Statisticnl  Account.  The  ilctaiU  of  intorest  iluring  the  aamc  thirteen  yenra 
are  :  £108  in  1870,  £94  in  1871,  none  drawn  in  1872,  £49  iu  187.3,  £.31  in  1874,  £216 
in  lS-5,  £25  m  187C,  £481  in  1877,  £182  in  1878,  £13ti  in  1879,  £163  iu  1880,  £38  in 
1881,  ana  £172  in  1882.  , 
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(tiijars,  most  of  them  Sbrivak  Vdnis  of  Gujardt,  are  said  to  ha/i 
settled  in  the  district  within  the  last  hundred  years.  They  are  : 
spread  over  the  whole  district,  and  are  .said  to  be  more  than  three  tin 
as  numerous  as  the  local  Hindu  moneyleudera.  Most  of  theui 
Jains  or  Shrtlvaks  by  religion.  They  usually  bring  thoir  familiM 
and  settle  in  the  district  and  do  not  leave  it  except  when  they  hsrs 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  Shetrunja  near  Pdlitdna  in  Kdthidw^,  or 
some  other  Jain  sacred  place.  In  moneymaking,  unlike  Mimir 
VAnis,  Gujar  VAnis  do  not  start  from  beggary.  The  Gujar  sUrts 
with  some  small  capital  which  he  invests  in  a  miscellaneoas 
petty  trader's  shop.  When  he  has  made  a  handsome  sum 
by  shopkeeping,  be  calls  himself  a  banker  or  shdhukdr,  ani] 
enters  widely  on  moneylonding.  The  Gujars  are  reputed  to  be  lesa 
hardhearted  and  more  polite,  obliging,  and  friendly  than  their 
MdrwAr  rivals,  and  in  consequence  more  attractive  and  popular. 
In  Sholdpur  and  other  largo  towns,  they  have  formed  no  relation* 
with  the  cultivating  classes,  but  conSne  themselves  to  lending 
money  on  mortgage  of  landed  and  house  property,  and  as  pawn- 
brokers, on  pledges  at  interest  of  not  more  than  two  per  cent  » 
month.  The  village  moneylending  Gujar  is  a  cultivators'  and 
Villagers'  moneylender,  keeping  a  general  shop,  and  supplying 
the  villagers  with  all  they  r<»quire  in  the  way  of  advances  either 
of  cash  or  of  grain.  All  Gujars  and  particularly  village  Gujara  by 
long  residence  are  apt  to  become  assimilated  in  maimers  and  drees 
to  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  They  even  come  to  fold  their 
turbans  after  the  Sholdpur  fashion.  Their  other  dress,  though  showy, 
is  economical,  for  though  very  fond  of  ornaments  when  they  wear 
gold  ornaments,  they  are  nsually  hollow,  whUe  the  women's  practice  of 
showing  the  left  arm  only,  and  not  like  Mardtha  Hindus  of  showing 
both  arms,  considerably  lessens  the  expense  of  ornaments.  Like  the 
local  LingAyat  Jangnms,  they  take  their  food  from  a  dish  placed  ( 
a  tripod  of  iron.  Caste  dinners  are  not  uncommon  and  at  least  ofl 
caste  dinner  must  be  given  after  a  death.  On  marriage  and  other 
religious  festivities  they  spend  large  sums,  intermarrying  amon 
themselves  only  without  distinction  of  rich  or  poor.  The  destitn 
of  their  own  class  are  so  few  that  they  make  no  special  provisi^ 
for  them.  To  general  charity  they  devote  large  sums,  and 
particularly  known  for  their  care  of  animals.  Where  they 
numerous,  they  have  their  own  temples,  as  at  Sholdpur  where  the 
are  two  temples  of  Parasnath.  Gujars  have  been  known  to  bu' 
rest-houses  and  wells  for  the  public  use.  Their  religious  teache 
enjoy  incomes  which  enable  them  to  entertain  large  bodies 
followers  and  dependents. 

MdrwSris  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  this  district  about  fifty  ye 
ago.  They  usually  come  from  Mdlwa  or  Mdrwfir,  but  instances  of  tha 
settling  in  Sholdpur  from  neighbouring  districts  are  not  rare.     The 
are  perhaps  not  so  widely  spread  over  the  district  as  the   Gujars,  nor 
do  they  show  so  marked  a  tendency  to  assimilate  to  the  people  of  tb 
country.     They  bring  their  own  language  and  customs,  sometir 
mixing    Mfirwiri    with   MarSthi,    nu   unpleasant  and  unserviceah 
jargon.      A   MArwdri  is  easily   known  by  his  long   hair  aud  scazA 
turban,  barely  thirty  yards   long,  usually  of  two  shades  of  red  wii 
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j>ld    ends,   coat  and  jacket  of  the  ordinary  type,  a  red-fringed 

inocloth     or      dhoti,    and     red    shoes     with  turnod-up   toes.     A 

irwari  often  begins  life  aa   a  beggar,  his  whole  estate  consisting 

'  a  few  rupees,  probably   borrowed,  a  drinking  and  two  or  three 

jking  pots,  and  barely  enough   clothes  to  cover  him.     He  begins 

i  a  seller  of  parched  grain,  and  saves  »  little  besides  paying  o£E 

borrowed  capital.     With  the   savings  of  a  year  or  two  he  opens 

iBiuall  shop,   often   in    partnership  with   a  countryman.     In  other 

ses  the  newly  arrived  Mai-wAri  binds  himself  in  some  capacity  as 

servant  to  a  settled  Mirwari,  and  works   with   him  till   he  is  fit  to 

Lapen  a  petty  shop  on  his  own  accoant.     This  he  will  often  do  on 

^^pital  borrowed  from  his  late  master,  or  from  other  merchants  who 

^^ve  him  credit  at  low   interest.      If  his  shop  succeeds   he   g^ins  a 

share  in  some  cloth-dealing  concern,  au<l,  at  the  same  time,  starts  as 

a  moneylender  or  pawnbroker,  and  rapidly  increases  his  wealth.   At 

this  stttge  in  hiscar^rhe  sends  for  his  family  and  some  of  his  distant 

relations.     A    Milrwari   who    has    begun    to    make  a  fortune  rarely 

returns  to  settle  in  his  native  place.     If  his  family  is  not  with  him, 

marriages  and  other    religious  ceremonies  sometimes  require   his 

presence  at  home,  and  ho    may  have  to  go    home   to  seek  a  bridp. 

Once   he   has   settled   permanently,  he    begins   to    acquire   landed 

property  and  seldom  or  never  breaks  up  his  estabhshment,  or  goes 

away  not    to,retum.     During  any  temporary  absence,  his  business 

is  managed  by  his  confidential  clerk  or  munim  in  default  of  a  partner, 

or  by  one  of  his  relatives.     MiirwAris  are  reputed  as  they  grow  in 

wc^illh  and  years,  to  grow  fonder  of  motley,  hardfr  hearted,  and  less 

inclined  to  show  leniency  to  their  debtors.     Their  thrifty  habits  they 

never  lose.  Of  all  moneylenders  the  MdrwAri  has  the  worst  name.    He 

shows  neither  shame  nor  pity  in  his  treatnnent  of  his  debtor.     He  will 

fjress  a  debtor  when  pressure  means  bankruptcy.  He  shows  no 
eeling.  The  saying  runs  that  he  will  attach  and  sell  his  debtor's 
cooking  and  drinking  vessels  even  when  the  family  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  meal.  They  marry  in  their  own  caste  only,  but  without  distinction 
of  rich  or  poor.  Though  thrifty  and  averse  from  pomp  and  show, 
they  are  expected  to  spend  largo  sums  on  marriage  and  other 
religious  ceremonies,  and  it  is  usual  for  them  on  such  occasions 
to  entertain  thfir  whole  caste.  They  have  their  own  temples,  and 
they  are  understood  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  their  own  poor. 
No  instance  is  known  of  a  MarwAri  having  built  a  well  or  a  rest-houso 
for  the  use  of  tho  village  where  he  is  settled. 

Other    moneylenders    whether    professional    or    unprofessional, 

rbether  foreign  or  local,  may  be  divided,    though    the    divisions 

overlap,  into  dwellers  in  towns  and  dwellers  in  villages,  and 

ain  into  those  who  keep  regular   accounts  and  those  who  keep 

aly   rough    accounts    or  none  at    all,   basing  all  their  dealings 

bonds  or   rokhn.       Pawnbroking  also   forms   a  distinct  brauch 

moneylending,    though  in  practice   it  is  usually  combined  with 

ae  of   the  other  branches*    As  a  rule  the  town  lender  who  keeps 

Bgular  accounts,   the   daybook  or  kird,  the  ledger  or   khdtdvaiii, 

and    tho    rough    memorandum    book  of    daily  transactions  from 

which  tho  others  are  written  up,  does  not  seek   exorbitant  interest, 

deals  only  with  the  higher  classes,  on  mortgage  of  houses  or  othoc 
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immovnlild  property,  or  on  pledge  in  the  way  of  pr 
aud  koepa  aloof  from  poor  husbandmen  and  other  . 
borrowers.  These  houses  gonorally  do  a  lar^  business.  Be 
smaller  men  deal  with  the  poor  classes  who  agree  to  pay  hi^ 
interest  They  keep  no  accounts,  depend  entirely  on  bonds,  <x 
at  best  keep  what  are  called  patdni  accounts,  that  is  a  mere  diy. 
book  whicn  is  allowed  to  run  for  years  without  a  halta« 
boinj?  struck.      Many    nou-pr  '  '   moueylenders  ojrae 

this  head,  and  in  this  way  the  -  I  tailor  or  weaver  often  I    

a  favourable  employment  for  his  savings.  The  professional  len^B 
of  this  class  is  usually  a  MdrwAri,  exacting  both  a  pledge  Mil 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  and  looking  to  making'  his  money  BOl 
BO  much  by  repayment  as  by  his  debtor's  failure  to  redeem  bj« 
pledge  which  consequently  falls  to  the  lender. 

The  profesional  village  moneylender  is  nsu^Jly,  unless  ho  is  in  t 
very  largo  way  of  business,  also  a  shopkeeper,  dealing  in  grain, 
chillies,  salt,  pepper,  oil,  clarified  butter,  and  such  other  petty 
chandlery  as  the  village  requires.  His  shop  is  held  in  the  froni 
veranda  of  his  house,  which  is  also  his  storeroom  and  is  geucralij 
tlio  sole  difference  between  his  house  and  those  of  his  neighboars. 
He  is  usually  a  Gujar  or  MArwtlri,  but  sometimes  a  Lingdyat  Vini. 
The  non-professional  village  moneylender  is  usually  a  cultivator,! 
Mardtba,  probably  of  the  family  of  the  village  headman  or  po^tt, 
or  a  BrAhraan  of  the  village  accountant  or  A:«t/A;(inii,  and  village  prieit 
or  jonhi  family.  These  have  a  better  name  for  leniency  and 
indulgence  towards  debtors  than  professional  lenders.  Others  saj 
that  from  their  cleverness  and  knowledge  of  the  land,  they  do » 
better  business  than  any  other  lenders  in  the  way  of  mortgages  oB 
land. 

Most  classes    of   the  community  are   at  times  forced  to  borrow. 
Petty  traders  and  shopkeepers  usually  start  on  borrowed  capital,  and 
afterwards  often  require  advances  to  buy  their  year's  stock.     Of 
other  dwellers  in  towns  craftsmen  and  labourers  canuot  meet  the 
expenses  they  are  compelled  to  incur  at  marriage  and  funeral  feasts 
and   caste   dinners   without  running  into  debt.      Weavers     dyera  i 
and   other  craftsmen  who  require   about   £1  10».   (Rs.  15)  to  buy 
their  materials,  usually  have  to  borrow   if  they   are    not,    as    isj 
perhaps     more   usual,    wholly    in   the   hands   of   a  capitalist     who 
advances    them    the    material,    and    pays    them    day    wages    for 
working  it.     Of  the  village  population  few  without  borrowing  can  I 
obtain  the  large  sums   they  spend   on  feasts   and  entertainments,  ] 
and  the  poorer  peasantry  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their  rent,  to  I 
meet  the  cost  of  tillage,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  buy  grain  for  seed  and] 
food.     Villagers  are  said  to  be  apter  to  incur  debt  than  townspeople] 
because  their  receipts   come   in   a  lump   sum,   once   or   at   most : 
twice  a  year.     This  they  thoughtlessly  spend,  and  have  to  borrow] 
for  a  bare  Subsistence  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve.     Apparently 
no  sharp  line   can   be    drawn    betweerf    moneylenders   who     detdj 
exclusively  with  townspeople  and  well-to-do  landholders,  and   thosol 
who  lend  only  to  the  poorer  classes.     As  a  rule,  the  fairly  well-to-  ' 
do  traders,   shopkeepers  of  credit,  and  large  landholders  can  got 
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Ivances  from  houses  of  capital,  who  keep  regular  accounta 
•eoplo  of  leas  credit  have  to  resort  to  the  smaller  moneylender, 
Professional  or  unprofessional,  who  keeps  no  accounts  except 
le  bond  he  invariably  takes  from  the  debtor.  In  particular  the 
IdrwSri  moneylender  is  credited  with  insisting  both  on  a  pawn 
pledge  and  on  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Labourers  can  hardly 
at  an  advance  without  pledging  as  security  their  hut,  plot  of  land, 
Ornaments  or  brass  vessels,  or  their  service.  Where  an  ornament 
>r  other  article  is  pledged  the  yearly  iatorest  for  craftsmen  of  fair 
Sretlit  varies  from  seven  to  eighteen  per  cent.  Though  no  class  of 
loneylenders  deal  solely  with  villagers,  in  practice  only  well-to-do 
indholders  are  allowed  to  borrow  on  account  from  the  large  town 
cing  houses  which  keep  regular  accounts  and  as  a  rule  do  not  take 
,  bond  from  borrowers.  Small  landholders  have  to  resort  to  the 
loneylender  of  their  own  or  of  a  neighbouring  village  for  such 
idvances  as  they  r0t|uire.  In  all  cases  the  credit  of  a  would-be 
sorrower  is  not  gauged  by  his  calling  but  by  his  personal  credit 
»nd  the  security  he  cau  offer.  Thus  where  a  well-to-do  land- 
holder will  get  an  advance  for  petty  field  purposes  on  his  personal 
cnrity  at  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  a  poor  landholder  will 
»ve  to  pay  at  least  twenty-four,  and  not  improbably  thirty-six  per 
snt,  and  even  higher.  Advances  with  a  lien  on  standing  crops  are 
rged  much^he  same  rates  as  on  personal  credit,  for  moneylenders 
\  shy  of  standing  crops  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  establish 
their  lien  without  going  to  the  civil  courts.  When  houses  or  land 
mortgaged  the  rates  vary  from  *8ix  to  twenty  per  cent. 
[The  poorer  landholders  veiT  often  seek  from  the  moneylender 
Ivances  of  grain  both  for  food  and  for  seed.  These  are  repaid 
harvest,  usually  at  the  rate  called  vddhi  didhi  that  is  one  and  a 
times  the  quantity  advanced,  or  sometimes  a  little  more  or  less. 
As  a  rule  grain  advances  are  repaid  before  the  crop  leaves  the  field. 
A  bond  is  usually  passed  for  the  value  owing  in  money  at  such 
I  terms  as  the  creditor  chooses.  Sometimes  such  advances  amount 
^Ho  a  virtual  sale  in  advance  of  the  crop,  the  full  produce  of  the  field 
^■beng  estimated,  and  an  advance  of  about;  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
^B>cing  made. 

'  Mortgage  of  labour  is  not  uncommon  in  the  case  of  men  without 

credit  or  security  who  wish  to  raise  money   for  some  extraordinary 

expenditure,  such  as  a  marriage  or  a  house-building.     The  bond  is 

^—entirely  personal,  and  the  mortgagee  has  no  lien  on  the  services  of 

^Bbe  mortgagor's  wife  or  children.     A  man's  services  are  valued  at 

^the  yearly  rate  of  £2  10*.  to  £5   (Rs.  25  -  50)   besides  his  food.     To 

pay  off  an  advance  of  £10    (Rs.  100)  with  interest  at  eighteen  per 

cent  a  year,  a  man  would  have  to  serve   five  years  with  his   food,  or 

Ijtwo  years  without  his  food.  If  he  gets  his  food,  the  mortgagor 
tainst  give  all  his  time  to  his  master ;  if  he  gets  no  food  he  is  allowed 
lo  go  home  to  feed  for  an  hour  twice  a  day.  The  use  of  corporal 
pnnishmeut  to  force  the  mcytgagor  to  work  is  unknown.  If  better 
lervice  offers  the  mortgagor  will  get  the  new  master  to  pay  what  he 
owes  to  his  old  master,  who  will  then  set  him  free  to  take  up  hia 
new  employment. 
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pter  V.  "Except  the  largo  town  hoases  all  moneylenders  are  credited 

tnking  unfair  advunta^e  of  the  ignorauce  and  necessity  of  tiie] 
borrowers,   and  of  all   lenders  tho  repatation   of  the  MArwwvj 
darkest  both   for   trickery    and  bardheartedneas.     The 
classes    are    trilling    snlleuly    to    admit    the    usefolness 
moneylender,  but  they  hare  a  hundred    complaints 
His  tonns  are  exorbitant     If  a  man  borrows  2».  (Re.  1)  he  is  1 
repay  2s.  Cd.  (Rs.  IJ)  in  a  week,  or  be  charged  monthly  intereal] 
J«l,  (J  a.)  the  rupee,  that  is  37 j^  per  cent  a  year.     When  theyi 
payments  in  cash  or  kind,  the  lender  neither  passes  a  receipt 
credits  the  payment  in  hia  books.     He  is  for  ever  forcing  i ' 
pass  fresh  bonds  for  tho  principal  and  accumulated  interest,  or 
he  files  a  suit  against  them,  perhaps  on  a  false  claim,  very  lik 
bribing  the  court  official  to  keep  the  debtor  unaware  of  the  smt,  w|j 
the  court  gives  judginont  in  the  bond,  and  refuses  to   look  her 
it.      On  the  other  hand,  in  defence  of  the  moneylender  it  ia  i 
that  they  who  say  such  things  are  just  the  men  who    have 
never  will  have  money  to  pay  their  debts,  that  their  terms 
of  interest  are  of  old  standing  and  used  to  be  satisfactory,  that  wa 
debtors  charge  them  with  not  crodit'ing  payments  in   account,  tt 
forget  the  small  miscellaneous  advances  they  have  had,  and  reniemlj 
only   the   original   loan,  that   the   blame  really    belongs    to 
new   Limitation   Law  which  forces  lenders  to  be  aljvsys  renon 
bonds    or    filing    suits,    so    that  tho   fault    is    the    Lt-  >, 

'  When  tho  mother  cuts  the  throat,  who  will  save  the  chu  it 

when  a  debtor  allows  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  soft  words  and 
makes  a  payment  on  account  without  securing  a  particle  of 
evidence,  or  passes  a  new  bond,  which  he  cannot  read  and  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  have  it  read  to  him,  his  folly  is  boyond  hope,  aoii 
tho  civil  court  can  do  nothing  to  protect  him. 

Generally  a  debtor  has  current  dealings  with  only  one  credit 
United  action  between  the  creditors  of  a  single  debtor  is  unkno* 
Only  those  moneylenders  who  deal  solely  with  the  well-to-do  classet 
can  abstain  from  the  civil  court.  When  a  decree  is  obtained,' 
the  favourite  use  to  which  it  is  put  is  to  get  a  mortgage  of  his 
land  from  the  debtor  under   fear  of    execution.       Imprisonment 


1  Tbo  Msrlthi  rum  :  ildi  hdpU  aala,  kon  rdkkU  bkala, 

'  Aoconliog  to  ft  ctatement  auppUed  by  Mr.  Oaoesh  BAlxkji  MAte,  a  pleader  of  I 

8hoUpur  court,  in    1884  for  Don-agricuUnriata    the  totol  coBt  to   tbe  ulaiatlff' 

a  suit  of  £10  (Ks.  100)  lunoanta  to  £2  \4ii.-3d.  (Bi.  27j,),  and  to  the  defendant  to  Ite 
(Rs.  6i).  Tho  details  are  :  Of  the  total  plaintiff's  cost  £1  19«.  l^rf.  (Ra.  10^)  »i$ 
•pent  before  tho  judgment  is  passed,  16<i.  (Rs.  7})  on  stamps,  1«.  (8  tM.1  ' 
mkildtntima  or  power  of  attorney,  1».  (8  an.)  for  retaining  foe,  6«.  6</.  (R«.  3i)  (m 
and  allowance,  aa.liii.  (Ks.  l^g)  for  the  allowance  subsistence  and  oontiiuencie.  _ 
three  witnesses,  2ii.  (Re.  1)  to  a  private  peou  to  look  up  the  witnesses,  G*.  (ba.  3)  for 
retaining  fees  to  witneeaes,  and  4«.  (Rs.  2)  for  personal  expenses  :  and  the  romainiog 
15«.  IJi/.  (Rs.  7A)  go  in  the  execution  of  the  decree.  Is.  (8  (u.)  being  for  applicatioa 
for  executiotf,  6».  IJrf.  (Rs.  3,>^)  for  copy  of  decree  and  judgment,  and  8x.  (Ks.  4)  fur 
warrant,  allowance,  and  aaction.  Of  the  total  defendant's  cost  Is.  (8  as.)  go  for 
mUMlHiima  or  power  of  attorney,  6*.  (Rs.  3)  for  retaining  fee,  and  6*.  (Rs.  3)  (or 
witness'  allowance.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Rayats'  Belief  Act  in  November 
1879,  besides  the  cost  of  other  items,  agriculturists  are  charged  half,  that  is  7s,  Hd. 
(Rs.  3})  instead  of  \6».  (Ra.  7^)  on  stamps,  and  1«.  (8(W.)  instead  of  2«.  (Re,  j 
private  peon  to  l«ok  up  tho  witnossea. 
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le  debtor  is  not  common.     Creditors  seldom  cease  to  press  tl*ir 

as  or  write  off  outstandings  as  bad  debts.     They  prefer  to  keep 

fir  decrees  alive  by  renewing  them  at  intervals  of  three  years,  and 

debts,  however  hopeless,  on  their  books  in  case  something 

turn  up  to  improve  the  debtor's  finances.     In  defence  of  their 

ctions  lenders  allege  a  growing  tendency  on   the  part  of  the 

swers  to  evade  their  liabilities  by  fraudulent  transfers  of  land  to 

psmen  or  friends,  or  to  another   moneylender,  a  rival  of  their 

itor.     There  is  no  great  complaint  of  agrarian  crime,  other  than 

tie-poisoning,  and  cattle-poisoniug  is  due  to  ill-feeling   between 

ibis  and  Mhdrs  and  not  to  the  hatred  of  borrowers  and  lenders.' 

Transfers  of  land  commonly  take  place  in  one  of  three  ways. 

]d  is  relinquished  by  the  holder  or  sold  by    Government  on 

failure  of  the  holder  to  pay  his  rent ;  land  is  sold  under  the 

lers  of  the  civil  courts ;  and  land  is  transferred  by  voluntary  sale 

^mortgage.     When* land  is  sold  in  satisfaction  of  a  civil  court's 

ree,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  decree-holder  buys  it  himself, 

because  he  covets  land,  but  because  there  is  no  other  bidder. 

This  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for  by  all  the  people  of  the 

village  being  friendly  to  the  debtor,  more  generally  because  the 

■  ooart's  sale  is  without  guarantee.     When    the  auction  purchaser 

^hes  to  take  possession,  ho  is  met  with   previous  mortgages  and 

|Hlicr  claims  a«d  has  to  prove  the  judgment  debtors'  title  which  is 

not  easy,  especially  when  the  judgment  debtor  is  hostile  to  him 

and  perhaps  in  collusion  with  a  i-ival  claimant.     When  the  decree 

holder  buys  the  land  himself,  he  conirtonly  keeps   the  judgment 

debtor  on  it  to  cultivate  it  either  as  his   servant  or  at  a  rack-rent. 

When  land  is  mortgaged  it  generally  remains  in  the  possession  and 

cultivation    of    the    mortgagor,    who     executes   a    batdi-patra    or 

acknowledgment   of   lease  to  the  mortgagee  as  evidence  that  he 

holds  under  him  and  delivers  to  him  yearly  such  share,  one-half  or 

one-third,  of  the  prodnce  as  has  been  agreed  and  generally  himself 
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I >  The  foUowiDg  acoonnt  of  t\ro  debts  was  obtained,  the  one  from  the  debtor,  the 

^Aer  from  the  moneylender's  books,  by  Kiio  S^hob  OiuipatMUi  Amrit  Mankar, 
^^B  Snb-Jadge  of  Madlm.  Tbcy  are  believed  fairly  to  illnstrate  the  transactions  of 
IBoncylcnders.  Anantsing  Bhdnsing  borrowed  £2  10*.  (Rs.  25)  on  a  bond  from 
Bbuviiniband  aboat  twenty  years  ago,  at  three  per  cent  interest  a  month.  In  tliroo 
years  the  snm  was  doubled,  the  ilebtor  paid  £2  6w.  (Ks.  23)  and  passed  a  new  bond 
for  the  balance  £2  14*.  (Rs.  27) ;  this  was  replaced  three  years  afterwards  by  another 
bond  for  £3  8».  (Rs.  54),  and  that  after  the  same  interval  by  another  for  £6  6*.  (Rs.  6.1), 
£4  lOii.  (Rs.  45)  being  paid  in  cash  at  the  some  time.  When  the  principal  and 
interest  amonntod  to  £12  (Rs.  120)  the  debtor  delivered  to  the  creditor  kiulbi  or 
millet  stalks  of  the  valon  of  IHn.  (Ra.  8),  and  passed  a  bond  fur  £10  (Rs.lOO),  the 
balance  being  relinquished.  Wfion  in  1874  the  £10  had  risen  by  interest  to  £20 
(Rs.  200)  the  creditor  filed  a  suit  and  obtained  a  decree  for  that  amount.  On  the 
6th  January  1SC8  Danya,  wife  of  Vithn,  borrowed  £1  2a.  (Rs.  11)  on  a  bond  licaring 
interest  at  three  per  cent  a  month  from  Miinikchand  Khimchand  Gujar.  On  the 
24th  of  June  1871  a  new  bond,  n-ith  Danya'sson  Kondi  as  security,  was  passed  for 
£2  4».  (Rs.  22)  being  the  principal  and  interest  according  to  the  rule  <^  advulHpat, 
that  is  a  principal  doubled  by  accumulated  iuterest.  On  the  20th  of  June  1874  the 
creditor  instituted  a  suit  against  th^  mother  and  son,  and  obtained  a  decree  for  £4  8a. 
(Rs.  44)  with  casta  l*».  3j3.  (Rs.  7-2-1),  and  recnvcred  £1  12».  (Rs.  16)  by  sale  of  a 
house  belonging  to  Kondi  on  the  5th  of  March  1876.  He  has  still  to  recover  £2  16 
(Ba.  -28)  and  costa  17«.  5i<f.  (Rs.  8-11-7),  being  3a.  2|(f.  (Ro.  1-9-8)  additional  cost  of 
executing  the  decree, 
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pHf  a  the  aaseasment.     Wlicre  the  mortgagee  has  roMon  to  appr^al  | 
fraud  on  the  mortgagor's  part  ho  will  pat  in   his  own  man,  or,  i 
Bumo  casea  cultivate  the  hmd  himself. 

Within  the  six  years  ending  1883  borroxringf  has  becomn  W' 
general  among  all  clossea  of  husbandmen.  The  practice  of  i 
Bonds  has  also  greatly  fallen  oS.  It  is  nsually  tho  borrowti  ■<* 
refuses  to  renew  tho  bond.  To  meet  this  lenders  hare  bej^  H 
insist  that  before  any  freah  agreement,  they  shall  receive 
of  laud  or  house  property.  Much  land  has  chaaf^d  hands. 
of  it  has  boon  tnniwn  up  and  has  remained  either  waste  or 
been  taken  by  Government  for  forests.  A  good  de«I  has  pH 
from  the  names  of  husband meu  to  the  names  of  moncrlenden.  b 
Sbol&pur  the  moneylenders  fail  to  find  people  to  cultivate  the  land. 
A  considerable  number  of  husbandmen  are  said  to  have  fallen  bvm 
being  landholders  to  bo  either  labourers  or  half-sharers  of  t' 
At  the  same  time  there  seems  a  general  agreement  that  arij 
cultivating  classes  there  has  of  late  been  a  notable  increase  of  Uinli 
and  foresight.  Instead  of  empty  stories  of  the  former  grestcetis  d 
their  families,  their  talk  is  of  their  debts  and  how  thejr  can  get  ni 
of  them.  They  refuse  to  renew  bonds;  they  keep  back  grta 
enough  for  seed  and  for  food  during  the  rains ;  and  thej  have  col 
down  their  marriage  charges  from  a  third  to  a  half.  In  mn-j 
professional  leaders,  especially  Mfirwaris,  have  to  a,  grea.i 
given  up  lending,  or  before  they  lend  they  insist  on  the  tranaier  flt 
laud  or  house  property ;  or  they  refuse  to  lend  more  than  smS 
sams.  On  the  other  hand»  there  seems  to  be  a  small  but  wide- 
spread increase  in  the  number  of  Br&hmans  and  Manlthas,  chie£j 
landowners,  who  lend  money  or  advance  grain  to  their  poorer 
neighbours.  Of  the  ildrwflris  who  have  given  up  lending,  noua 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  poverty,  or  to  have  been  forced  to  take  lo 
husbandry  or  other  callings  which  they  formerly  thought  to  be  below 
them.  Almost  all  seem  to  have  taken  to  trade,  and  in  Shoiapur 
city  the  MArwdri  is  a  great  and  successful  trader  in  silk,  sweotmewU, 
grain,  and  groceries.  During  the  three  years  ending  18S3, 
though  the  crop  was  in  tho  end  good,  the  seasons  have  severely 
tried  the  husbandmen's  capital  and  credit.  The  early  crops  have 
been  sown  several  times  and  in  most  places  failed  either  nltogwther 
or  partly.  In  each  year  a  late  and  heavy  rainfall  has  changed  a 
bad  season  into  a  good  season.  When  tho  rain  fell,  little  if  any 
land  was  left  unsown  from  want  of  seed.  This  seed  seems  to  a 
great  extent  to  have  been  obtained  without  the  MArw^ris'  help.  It 
was  partly  grain  kept  by  the  husbandmen  ont  of  the  last  harvest. 
partly  borrowed  from  their  richer  neighbours,  Kunbis  and  Br/ihmaus. 

Tho  changes  in  Shoiapur  moneyleuding  during  the  past  ten  yean 
are  due  to  three  chief  causes;  the  agrarian  riots  of  1875,  the  famine 
of  1876-77,  and  the  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  of  1879.  It  is  not  easy 
to  fix  what  share  in  the  change  belongs  to  each  of  these  causes. 
The  agrarian  riots  which  in  Poona  and  Nagar  seem  to  have  driven 
MArw&ris  from  villages  to  towns  or  led'them  to  send  their  families 
and  their  treasure  into  towns,  had  no  direct  effect  in  Shoiapur.  The 
memory  of  their  sufferings  in  the  famine  of  1870  is  said  to  be  one 
cause  of  the  Redaction  in  marriage  expenses,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
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irwaria  to  atlvanco  grain   during  the  famine  is  said  to  be  Sno 
laoD  why  husbaiidmou  now  ki>oj>  hack  «  sliaro  of   the  harvest   for 
ed  and  for  food  during  tho  rainy  months.'     As  to  the  effect  of  the 
alief  Act  opinions  differ.     According  to  some  tho  passing  of  the 
Bt  has  done  good  by  giving  borrowers  the  hope  that  their  load  of 
may  be  cleared,  and  by  warning  lenders  that  there  are  limits 
Bjond  which  their  claims  will  not  be  enforced.     Some  trace  the 
(crease  of  thrift  and  forethought  chiefly,  and  some  entirely,  to  the 
'elief  Act.     A  fourth  party  hold  that  tlie  Act  has  done  harm  by 
irtailing  the  borrowing  power  even  of   respectable   landholders, 
balance  of  opinion  seems  in  favour  of  the  Act. 

Afc  tho  present  time  (1881)  according  to  returns  received,  in  small 

insactions,   where  an   article  is  given  in  pawn,  an  artisan  with 

ir   credit   pays  yearly    interest   at    rates   varying   from  nine    to 

"  t'Cen  per  cent,  for  a  well-to-do  cultivator  the   minimum  rises  to 

reWe  per  cent,  ancf  for  a  poor  cultivator   tho  rates  are  not  less 

tian    twelve    to   twenty-four   per   cent.      In  such  transactions,  if 

ersonal  secnrity  only  is  received,  the  yearly  rates  are  said  to  vary 

am  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent  for  the  richer  and  from  eighteen 

forty-eight  and  sometimes  even  to  sixty  per  cent  for  tho  poorei; 

of  borrowers.     In  large  transactions,  if  movable  property  is 

lortgaged,  the  yearly  rates  are  stated  to   vary  from  six   to  fifteen 

;r  cent  for  richer  and  from  twelve  to   twenty-four  per  cent  for 

jrer  borrowers.     When  land  is   mortgaged,  tho  yearly  rates  are 

to  vary  from  six  to  thirty-six  percent.     These  rates  form  only 

rt  of  what  the   borrower  has   to   pajr  for  his  loan.     Out  of  the 

aount  of  £10  (Rs.    100)   entered  as  principal  in   the  bond,   tho 

arrower  has  to  pay  2s,  (Re.  1)  for  the  stamped  paper  on  which  the 

bond   is  written,  6d.  (t«*\)  for  the  writing  of  it,  and  C».  (Rs.  3) 

for  registration.       Discount   for   ready    money    is   also    deducted 

jmelimes  at  as  high  a  rate  as  ton  per  cent.     Besides  this,  except 

>metimes  when  the  transaction   is  to  extend  over  more  than  three 
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*  Before  the  famine  of  1876-77  it  was  the  practice  for  fansbandmon  to  hand  over 
tlie  bulk  u(  their  crop  to  their  chief  creditor,  generally  a  Mirw&ri,  who  advanced 
thrm  grain  for  seed  to  be  paid  al  harvest  time  at  one  ami  a  half  and  for  food  at 
ublc  tho  c]nantity  advaticod.  In  the  famine  year,  when  their  grain  was  done,  tho 
sbamlmi-n  went  t<T  the  MArw.lri  expecting  an  advance  on  the  uanal  terms.  Hut 
be  Nfurwari  Mas  making  fourfold  or  hvefold  protita  by  the  sale  of  grain,  and  in  spito 
pra^'ers  and  tears,  refused  to  make  any  adviuioe.  At  the  next  harvest  when, 
cording  to  custom  the  Milrwilri  came  to  take  the  crop,  the  husbandmen  refused  to 
jve  hira  the  grain  or  kept  Iwck  a  large  share  of  it  saying  they  must  keep  grain  by 
ncm  as  they  could  not  trust  the  M&rwAri  to  feed  them  and  give  them  seed.  <)u 
lis  tlio  M.trwAn  who  ha<l  outstanding  claims  took  out  a  decree  and  had  the  field 
Liichi'd,  BoM,  and  bought.  The  villagers  met  thia  by  arranginjj  tliat  no  one 
riuld  |)lough  the  field,  that  no  washerman  should  wash  the  MiirwAn's  clothes,  no 
rbcr  shave  him,  no  Koli  bring  him  water,  no  hor<llioy  tend  his  cattle,  and  that  his 
_rv»nt«,  except  his  MArwiri  sor^-anls,  should  leave  him.  To  frighten  back  his 
ervants  the  M.-lruAri  charged  them  with  theft  and  assault,  aud,  in  the  hope  o( 
ringing  the  villugrrs  to  trouble,  some  Milrw&ria  set  fire  to  their  s>wn  housaa. 
gijuiry  showed  that  the  complaint^  were  false  or  frivolous  and  the  accused  wore 
Dt  wven  put  on  their  tri.al.  Then  the  Marwiri  gave  in.  He  went  round  to  tho 
unsos  of  the  leading  villagers,  showed  them  what  mischief  ill-will  between  lenders 
id  borrowers  worked,  aud  bogged  them  to  persundo  the  people  to  bo  frioniUy.  ^  Ho 
uiniaod  nwvur  again  to  press  his  debtors  too  hard  and  in  some  oases  gave  back  fieUU 
I  tbo  funiiur  owners.    This  ia  said  to  have  happened  particularly  la  iSapa  in  Pouua, 
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yoarfi,  interest  is  cliarged  for  at  least  twenty  days  of  tlie  intercakj 
mouth.  From  six  to  nine  per  cent  a  year  iti  said  to  be  genenOl 
considered  a  fair  return  for  money  invested  in  land. 

The  Government  mpce,  'which  is  locally  called  the  Sorat  mpee,ii 
the  standard  in  all  transactions.  But  at  Barsi  where  three-qaaiieno( 
the  exports  and  imports  come  from  and  go  to  the  Nizdm's  conniR, 
the  Nizdm's  rupee,  variously  called  the  Samaheri,  Hali  Sicca, « 
Saliir  rupee,  is  m  circulation  at  rates  varying  from  13^  to  14  Mutt 
Cotton,  daritied  butter,  oil,  aud  surangi  are  quoted  in  the  msiU 
iu  Niisiiui's  rupees,  but  are  paid  for  in  Government  coin  at  sena 
to  eight  per  cunt  discount.  Daring  tho  season  the  moneycluuigen 
drive  a  brisk  trado  at  a  discount  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  eett 
for  tho  Nizam's  rupees.  The  NizAm's  customs  authorities  recein 
Government  rupees  at  a  fixed  premium  of  16^  per  cent.  The  old 
copper  pies,  known  as  shivnUs,  abound  in  the  district. 

Fifty  years  ajfo  (1834)  a  man's  daily  wage  was  2^^.  (U  atX 
Between  1802  aud  1S(>5  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  at  the  sunt 
time  the  great  railway  demand  for  labour  raised  daily  wages  to  6i 
(i  as.).  In  1877,  the  famine  year  when  there  were  numbers  of 
•tlie  (li^stitute  and  no  work,  tho  daily  wage  of  a  man  labourer  in  tk 
city  fi'll  to  titl.  (2  a».),  of  a  woman  to  2ld.  (IJ  as.),  and  of  a  childto 
l\il.  (l'«.).  A.t  j)resoiit  (1884)  a  town  labourer  earns  6d.  (4a*)» 
day  and  a  field  liil)ourer  4^>2.  (3  as.),  a  carpenter  or  ma&onin  Sholspo 
city  1*.  iid.  (12 at;.)  and  a  bricklayer  1».  3J.  (10  as.). 

In  the  Sholapur  mills  common  labourers  earn  (188-t)  12s.  to  £1 10* 
(Us.  G-l;>)  a  month,  women  employed  as  reelers  and  winders  of  jmb 
mnko  \0s.  to  18».  (Ks.  5-9),  aud  children  employed  as  piecers  and 
doffers  G«.  to  10*.  ( Us.  3  -  5).  Smiths,  bricklayers,  fitters,  and  firemen 
at  the  Sholapur  mills  earn  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-40)  a  month.  No  higb 
class  Hindus  have  as  yet  taken  to  mechanical  work  at  the  milk 
Spinners,  weaver.s,  and  their  overlookers  are  generally  paid  by 
piecework.  Tho  regular  hours  of  labour  are  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  six  iu  the  eveuing  with  half  an  hour's  rest  at  dinner  time.  The 
workpeople  bring  their  food  with  them.  Alternate  Sundays  and 
tho  principal  holidays  are  allowed  for  rest.  Most  of  the  better  paid 
workpeople  spend  their  surplus  earnings  in  drink. 

Pii^d  labourers  are  commonly  paid  in  kind,  daily,  at  the  field. 
A  wife  is  usually  paid  two-thirds  of  her  husband's  eamingfs,  or 
enough  to  supply  licr  own  clothes  and  such  little  luxuries  for  tho 
family  as  salt,  chillies,  aud  other  ornaments.  Whore  there  are  more 
than  one  grown  woman  in  a  household,  one  stays  at  home  and  the 
rest  go  to  work.  Boys  from  ten  and  girls  from  twelve  go  to  work, 
and  earn  about  a  quarter  of  what  their  fathers  earn.  Children  also 
earn  money  by  gathering  cowdung  for  fuel,  and  boys  by  herd- 
ing sheep  and  cattle.  Respectable  labourers  can  get  loans  up  to  six 
months'  earnings  on  the  security  of  themselves  and  their  &mily 
or  that  of  their  vessels  and  clothes.  .In  towns  and  in  all  but  smaU 
villages  in  ordinary  times  labourers  can  make  a  living  all  the  year 
round.  Field  work  keeps  them  busy  during  the  harvest  seasons 
that  is  in  October  and  November,  and  again  in  January  February 
and  March,  «tad  somo  of  them  are  busy  right  through  from  Juno  till 
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Bh.  At  other  times  they  cut  firewood  and  grass  for  sale,  &nd 
as  bricklayers,  labourers,  and  well-diggers.  In  large  places 
Foraen  can  always  find  work  in  grinding  com  in  the  houses  of  the 
Vell-to-do.  In  small  country  places  where  there  is  nothing  but 
leld  work,  labourers  even  in  tne  best  times  are  in  some  distress 
laring  the  slack  season. 

Except  for  eight  years  between  1847  and  1854,  yearly  price 
wis,  which  are  little  more  than  estimates,  are  available  for  the 
Ifty-five  years  ending  1883.  During  these  fifty-five  years  the  rupee 
price  of  Indian  millet,  which  is  the  staple  grain  of  the  district,  varied 
from  188  pounds  in  1843  to  fifteen  pounds  in  1877  and  averaged 
^.  seventy  pounds.  Of  the  fifty-five  years,  in  ten  the  price  was  below 
1^00  pounds  the  rupee,  188  in  1843, 172  in  1842,  105  in  1855,  138 
^fc  1841,  124  in  1844,  116  in  1857,  114  in  1830,  110  in  1840,  and 
^■04  in  1828  and  1858  ;  in  two  it  was  between  100  and  ninety  pounds, 
^■linety-eight  in  1859^nd  ninety-two  in  1826  ;  in  five  it  was  between 
^Kiinety  and  eighty  pounds,  ninety  in  1822  and  eighty-eight  in  1829 
^iS30  1856  and  1860;  in  three  it  was  between  eighty  and  seventy 
munds,  eighty  in  1827,  seventy-eight  in  1861,  and  seventy-one  in 
1881  ;  in  eight  it  was  between  seventy  and  sixty  pounds,  seventy 
1837,  sixty-nine  in  1874,  sixty-eight  in  1836,  sixty-six  in  1833 
jd  1882,  sixty-three  in  1875,  and  sixty-two  in  1838  and  1883;  in 
en  it  was  betireen  sixty  and  fifty  pounds,  sixty  in  1825,  fifty-eight 
1862,  fifty-seven  in  1880,  fifty-six  in  1823  1846  and  1873,  fifty- 
ive  in  1845,  fiftj-four  in  1831  and  1834,  and  fifty-two  in  1835;  in 
Dor  it  was  between  fifty  and  forty  pounfls,  fifty  in  1821,  forty-seven 
1868,  forty-five  in  1863,  and  forty-three  in  1860;  in  five  it  was 
jetween  forty  and  thirty  pounds,  thirty-eight  in  1866,  thirty-seven 
|n1867,  thirty-six  in  1870  and  1872,  and  thirty-one  in  1824;  in  six 
was  between  thirty  and  twenty  pounds,  twenty-nine  in  1864  1865 
^nd  1879,  twenty-eight  in  1871,  twenty-seven  in  1876,  and  twenty-six 
1832  ;  and  in  two  it  was  between  twenty  and  fifteen  pounds, 
eighteen  in  1878  and  fifteen  in  1 877.  Since  1858  the  price  has  never 
been  below  100  pounds  the  rupee.  The  fifty-five  years  may  bo 
livided  into  eight  periods.  Except  in  the  famine  year  of  1824  when 
was  thirty-one  pounds,  in  the  first  period  of  ten  years  ending  1830 
the  price  varied  from  104  pounds  in  1828  to  fifty  pounds  in  1821 
and  averaged  seventy-four  pounds.  Except  in  the  famine  year  of  1 832 
when  it  was  twenty-six  pounds,  in  the  second  period  of  eight  years 
ending  1838  the  price  varied  from  seventy  pounds  in  1 837  to  fifty-two 
pounds  in  1835  and  averaged  fifty-six  pounds.  Except  in  1845 
and  1846  when  it  was  fifty-five  pounds,  in  the  third  period  of  eight 
years  ending  1846  the  price  varied  from  188  pounds  in  1843  to  110 
pounds  in  1840  and  averaged  119  pounds.  For  the  eight  years 
ending  1854  price  details  are  not  available.  Except  in  1862  when 
I  it  was  fifty -eight  pounds,  in  the  fourth  period  of  eight  years  ending 
3862  the  price  varied  from  165  pounds  in  1855  to  sevenljy-eight  in 
WSdl  and  averaged  ninety-niqe  pounds.  In  the  fifth  period  of  ten  years 
Landing  1872  the  price  varied  from  forty-seven  pounds  in  1868  to 
twenty-eight  pounds  in  1871  and  averaged  thirty-seven  pounds.  In 
"jo  sixth  period  of  three  years  ending  1875  the  price  varied  from 
ity-niuo  pounds  in  1874  to  fifty-six  pounds  in  187'i^nd  averaged 
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sijrty-two  ponndg.     In  the sovonth  period  of  four  years endiiv- 
owing   to  bad  years  the  price  Teas   anusually  high,  vary" 
twenty-nine  pounds  in  1879  to  fifteen  pounds  in  1877  and  av 
twenty-two  pounds.     In  the  eighth  period  of  four  years  end  ii._  ..: 
the  price  varied  from  seventy-one  pounds  in    1881  to  fifty-sercn 
pounds  in  1880  and  averaged  sixty-four  pounds.     The  details  are: 
ShoUipur  Oraui  Priet*  in  Poundt,  IS21  -  ISSS. 
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The  table  used  in  weighing  precious  stones  is  four  dhavn  one 
rait,  eight  rnlis  one  masa,  and  twelve  ?7KMti<  one  <oia.  A  dhdn  is  a 
single  rice  grain.  The  rati  is  generally  of  fine  pebble,  cut,  and 
usually  rounded  to  the  required  size.  The  tola  is  equal  to  180  Troy 
grains.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  table  eight  gttnjns  one 
mdsa,  and  twelve  maad-i  one  tola.  The  gunj  is  the  small  oval  sowl 
of  the  Abrua  plant,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  red  with  a  black 
speck.  The  vidsa  is  generally  a  bit  of  broken  chinaware  or  the  like, 
round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  half-copper  (J  a.).  The  other  nietulB 
are  sold  by  tolds,  shcrs,  and  mans ;  sixteen  shcrg  of  eighty  tolas 
making  one  »)ia?i.  The  same  weights  are  used  for  alkali,  coffee, 
cotton,  drug.s,  spices,  molasses,  and  sugar,  sometimes  also  for  salt, 
but  salt  is  more  commonly  sold  by  capacity  measures.  The  weighta 
are  of  iroij  and  are  usually  round.  At  Bdrsi  cotton  sells  by  the 
boja  or  bundle  of  three  mans,  one  hoja  including  the  sacks  weighing 
246^  pounds.  Spirituous  liquor  is  sold  by  the  bottle.  Oil, 
milk,  liouoy,  and  other  liquids  are  bought  and  sold  by  the  Bher  iu 
measures  of  brass  or  copper,  iu  shape  something  like  ordinary  glass 
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[ers.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  nsaally  salt  are  also  sold  by  the  «her. 
iher  measure  is  commonly  of  iron,  cylindrical  in  form,  bnt 
ressed  in  the  middle  to  make  it  easier  to  hold ;  its  height  is  7^ 
ts  diameter  5^  inches.  The  water  capacity  of  the  aher  is  164 
of  130  grains  Troy.  One  uAer  of  the  best  rice  weighs  162i 
of  common  rice  151,  oijvdri  138,  of  wheat  140,  of  gram  146, 
Ubur  142^,  and  of  salt  160.  Before  1848  when  the  eighty  tola 
measure  of  weight  was  introduced,  the  Shol&pur  aher  of 
ity  was  100  to  120  tolaa.  The  present  aher  was  then  adopted 
le  equivalent  of  two  ahera  of  eighty  tolda,  one  aher  being 
I  inconvBniently  small.  English  and  mill-made  cloth  is  sold 
.6  yard,  hand-woren  by  the  hat  or  cubit.  The  land  measures 
3re8,  gunthda  or  one-fortieth  of  an  acre,  and  annda  or  one- 
mth  of  a  guntha.  Masonry  is  measured  by  the  cubic  foot. 
,  scantlings,  and  boards  are  measured  by  the  cubic  foot,  and 
OB  by  the  hundred  lineal  feet.     Earth  work  is  measured  by  the 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TRADE. 

Few*  details  of  roads  are  available  before  1855.  At  tbe  aoceasin 
of  British  power  ia  1817  and  from  that  time  till  about  1830^ 
Sholdpnr  had  no  made  roads  and  few  carts ;  all  trafiSc  went  over  fair 
weather  tracks  on  pack  bnllocks.*  During  the  four  rainy  months  th> 
tracks  were  impassable  and  for  about  two  months  afterwards  the 
passage  was  rendered  most  tedious  and  difficult  by  the  black  soflaal 
the  numerous  streams.  During  the  eight  dry  months  also  the  tradd 
were  neither  smooth  nor  easy  for  carts.  Of  these  old  tracks  eiglit 
lines  centred  at  Pandharpnr,  eight  at  Sboldpur,  and  two  at  Pangaon 
in  Barsi.  Of  the  eight  lines  which  centred  at  Pandharpor,  one  went 
twenty-three  miles  north  to  Tembhumi  in  Kanndla ;  one  went  fifty- 
seven  miles  north-east  to  BArsi  by  Mohol,  Vairdg^  and  PAngaon ;  four 
went  south  and  south-west,  one  being  forty-two  miles  t<\  Jath,  anotliff 
scvonty  miles  to  Athni  in  Bolgaum,  a  third  eighteen  miles  to 
Sdngula,  and  from  Sdngola  sixty  miles  to  Miraj,  and  a  fourth  eighty 
miles  to  Kardd  inSdtdra;Snd  two  went  west  and  north-west,  one 
passing  eighty-nine  miles  to  Sdtdra  by  Mhasvad  and  Koregaon,  and 
the  other  1 48  miles  to  Poena.  Of  the  eight  lines  which  centred  at 
Sholdpnr,  two  went  north-east  to  the  Nizdm's  territory,  one  being 
twenty-fire  miles  to  Tuljdpur  and  the  other  thirty-eight  miles  to 
Dhdrsbiv ;  one  went  1 76  miles  cast  to  Haidarabad  by  Naldurga  and 
Kalydn;  one  wont  south-east  twenty-two  miles  to  Akalkot;  one 
went  south  fifty -eight  miles  to  Bijdpur ;  two  went  west,  one  passing 
thirty-eight  miles  to  Pandharpur  and  the  other  152  miles  to  Poona 
by  Tembhumi  and  Inddpur,  and  one  wont  north-west  fifty-four  miles 
to  the  old  fort  of  Paranda  in  the  Nizdm's  territory.  The  two  lines 
which  centred  at  Pdngaon  in  Barsi,  went  north-east  to  the  Nizdm's 
territory,  one  passing  sixty-six  miles  to  Ldtor  and  the  other  sixty 
miles  to  Ambegaon. 

At  present  (1883)  Sholdpur  has  ten  lines  of  made  roads 
together  equal  to  382  miles.  Of  these  three  are  Provincial  and 
seven  local  fund.  The  three  Provincial  lines  are  the  Poona-Haidara- 
bad  road  seventy-eight  miles,  the  Bdrsi  road  with  its  extension 
towards  the  Nizdm's  territory  sixty-two  miles,  and  the  Sholdpnr- 


1  Road  details  arc  chiefly  compiled  from  materia!*  supplied  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Bhatt 
asaistant  ongidoor. 

S  Qovenunent  Soloctions,  Now  Series,  IV.  3-4.  As  in  Poomi  carts  originated  with 
Sir  George  Wincato ;  they  were  first  made  at  Tembhumi  in  KarmAla  by  a  Piiri 
tuaaeA  KAvaaji  MasarTinji,  Carts  were  then  distributed  among  husbandmen  and  the 
cost  was  recovered  by  instalments.  This  had  so  good  an  cflect  that  by  1850.  in  the 
ShoUpur,  Birsi,  and  KarmAIa  sub-divisions  private  carpenters  made  cuts  in  nnmben 
on  the  Govenuncnt  model  but  of  rougher  onu  cheaper  materials.    Ditto,  4  •  11, 
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lipar  road  nineteen  miles.     Of  the  seven  local  fund  lines  four 
I  first  class,  the  Bdrsi-Pandharpur  road    thirty   miles,  the  Mohol- 
indharpur   twenty-four  miles,  the   Pandharpur-Janoni   forty-two 
"lies,  and  the  Jeur-Karradla  with  its  extension  towards  Ahmadnagor 
the  Nizdm's  territory  twenty-seven  miles ;  and  three  are  second 
88,  the  Sholapur-Barsi  forty-two    miles,  the  Shohipur-Akalkot 
3n  miles,  and  the  Jeur-Pandharpur  forty-three  miles.  As  forming 
of  the  direct  line  from  Poena  to  Sholapur  and  Haidarabad  the 
renty-eight  miles  within   the  district  of  the   Poona-Haidarabad 
^ad  was  tho  first  care  of  the  Bombay  Government.     Between  1849 
1855  the  sixty-one  miles  of  this  section  which  run  north-west 
south-west  from  the  Bhima  on  the  borders  of  Poona  and  Sholipar 
the  city  of  SholApur,  were  completed  by  Captain  H.  C.  Adams 
the    Bombay    Engineers    at    an    estimated    cost    of  £22,020 
3.  2,20,200).     The  road  enters  the  district  at  Ranjni  on  tho  Biiima 
in  Karniala  and  ruujj  south-east  through  the  subdivisions  of  Karmfila 
Miulha  and  Sholdpur.     Of  tho  towns  and  villages  which   lie  on  this 
road  the  chief  aroTembhumi  in  KarmAla,  Vadvad  Shetphal  Chikhli 
and   Mohol   in  Mddha,  and  Kegaon  and  Sholapur  in  SholApur.     It 
an  excellent  murum  or  crumbly  trap  road,  curbed  and  drained 
jughout  except  on  the  Bhima  and  Sina,  and  four  other  largo 
^reams   which   it   was  deemed  unnecessary  to  bridge  owing  to  the 
iruess  of  the  rail  road  then  under  consideration.     The  Bhima  and 
aa  which  afe  both   unfordablo  during    the  rains,  are    crossed  by 
lying  bridges,  the  Bhima  near  Ranjni  in  Karraala  and  the  Sina  at 
Xiamboti  on  the  borders  of  Mddha  and^  Sholapur,     From  Sholdpur 
this  road  runs  seventeen  miles  east  towards   Haidarabad  up  to  tho 
Tdndulv4di  stream    which    separates    Sholapur  from  tho   Nizdm'a 
territory.     The  road  was  laid  out  and  completed  in   1858  at  a  cost 
of  about  f*H70   (lis.  41,700).     This  portion  carries  a  considerable 
traffic    in   grain,  especially   in  wheat  and  gram.    The   BArsi  road, 
running  nearly  east  and   west   for  about    thirty-five   miles,    was 
made  and  viurumed  in  1856  by  Captain  Uaughton  of  the  fourteenth 
Bombay  Native  Infantry.     As  the  traffic  from  Tembhurni  to  Biirsi 
largely  increased,  the  murum  road  was  severely  injured  and  cut  up 
every  season.     After  tho  construction  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  in  18G0,  the  traffic  on  this  road  rapidly  increased  and  tho 
twenty-one  miles  from  Bars!   to  Kurduvadi  or  Barsi   Road  station 
became  an  important  feeder  of  traffic  from  the  Nizdm's  territory, 
the  average  number  of  carts  being  estimated  at  about  500  a  day.     To 
carry  this  heavy  traffic  more  easily  an  estimate  was  submitted  to 
make  a  tram  line  from  Bdrsi  to  B&rsi  Road  station,  and  in  1 870, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £.50,000  (Rs.  5,00,000)  this  portion  was  metalled 
bridged  and  made  fit  to  lay  rails,  though  no  rails  were  eventually  laid 
down.  From  Bdrsi theroadisoxtended  twenty-seven mileseasttowards 
the  large  town  of  Lutnr  iu  tho  Nizam's  territory.     Of  these,  nineteen 
miles  from  Bdrsi  to  the  village  of  Yedsi  on  the  Talghdt  or  the  first 
range  of  the   Bdldghdt  hills   were   improved  in  1862  by  the  civil 
department.     In  1875   this  portion   was   tmnsferrod   to  the  public 
^■rorka  department  and  during  the  1876    famine  was  improved  at  a 
^p>8t  of  about  £10,300  (Rs.  1,0.3,000)  and  made  a  Provincial  road.     In 
'     1881-82  this  portion  was  metalled  and  bridged  throughout  with 
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mrtsonry  road  dams.  For  a  littlo  over  half  a  mile  tbo  road  mns 
over  the  lijilagbilt  hills ;  tbe  ascent  is  easy  and  where  neceesary  is 
provided  with  parapet  walls.  On  this  hill  pass  the  traffic  in  cotton, 
oilseed,  wheat,  gram,  and  barley  is  unusually  heavy,  being  over  500 
carts  a  day.  In  1881-82  the  traffic  yielded  a  toll  revenue  of  aboul 
£1700  (Rs.  17,000)  and  in  1882-83,  as  the  toll  on  each  bullock  cart 
was  reduced  to  3</.  (2  as.),  it  yielded  about  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).  Id 
continuation  of  this  road  the  further  eight  miles  above  the  Balaghill 
range  from  Yedsi  to  Tadvala  were  improved  and  repaired  by  thtf 
civil  department  till  1882,  but  owing  to  heavy  traffic  this  p<irtion 
was  so  badly  cut  every  year  that  plans  and  estimates  amountiug  to 
£6755  (Rs.  07,350)  have  been  now  submitted  for  Government  sanc- 
tion to  metal  and  bridge  it.*  Of  the  ShoUpur-Bijapur  road  about 
nineteen  miles  run  south  within  Sholdpur  limits  from  SbolApiu!  to 
Tdkli  on  the  Bhiraa.  Till  1874  this  road  was  kept  by  the  civil 
department.  In  1875  it  was  transferred  t*  the  public  works 
department  and  jmrtly  bridged  at  a  cost  of  about  £0700  (Rs.  G7,000), 
and  during  the  1870  famine  it  was  further  improved  at  a  cost  of 
about  £4800  (Rs.  48,000).  At  present  (1883)  it  is  a  good  murumed 
road.  Of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sina  and  Bhima  which  the  road 
(bosses,  the  Sina  is  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge  at  Vadakbdl  ten  miles 
Bouth  of  Sholdpur  an<l  the  Bhima  is  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge  and 
by  a  ferry  at  Tfikli  nineteen  miles  south  of  SlioliiiJurj  Since  18G3 
roads  have  been  much  improved  from  local  funds.  Of  the  seven 
local  fund  lines  the  Bdrsi-Paudharpur  road,  running  about  thirty 
miles  north  and  south,  is  a  first  class  road.  It  is  bridged 
and  drained  throughout  except  a  few  large  streams.  As  a  large 
number  of  pilgrims  from  the  Deccan  and  North  India  visit  the 
sacred  shrine  of  Vithoba  at  Pandharpur  from  Bdrsi  Road  station, 
this  road  carries  a  heavy  cart  and  pilgrim  traffic  throughout  the 
year.  The  Mohol-Pandharpur  road,  running  about  twenty. four 
miles  east  and  west,  is  a  first  class  local  fund  road.  It  joins  Pan- 
dharpur with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  at  Mohol  station 
by  the  shortest  way.  This  road  is  largely  used  by  pilgrims  from 
the  east.  The  Pandhnrpur-Janoni  road,  running  forty-two  miles 
Bouth-westj  is  an  important  first  class  local  fund  road.  In  1875  this 
road  was  transferred  to  tbe  public  works  department  and  during 
the  1S7C  famine  it  was  considerably  improved  at  a  cost  of  about 
£5000  (Rs.  50,000).  It  leads  to  the  largo  market  of  Athni  in  Bel- 
gaum  and  carries  to  Bdrsi  Road  station  by  Pandharpur  a  consider- 
able traffic  in  grain  and  oil-seed  from  Bclgaum  and  othor  parts  of 
the  Bombay  Karniitak.  The  Jeur-KarmAla  road  runs  from  the  Jeur 
station  eleven  miles  north  to  KarmAla.  It  is  a  first  class  local  fund 
road  and  is  bridged  and  drained  throughout.  From  Karm&la  the 
road  branches  into  two,  ono  branch  passing  eight  miles  north  to 
Jategaon  and  the  other  eight  miles  north-east  to  AljApnr.     The 


^  To  the  south  of  the  rilLige  of  Yodei  and  alwut^  one- third  of  a  milo  from  the  ro»d 
the  well-known  old  temple  of  Shiv,  called  the  Kiniling,  lies  in  a  deep  shadetl  valley 
and  surrounded  liy  the  k^muadi  on  three  sides.  In  old  times  this  place  is  said  to 
hft\e  1m;cu  a  favourite  abode  of  Hindu  voi/m  or  ascetics,  who  led  tlicir  pious  accladed 
life  in  neighlwuring  rock-cut  caves.  The  Tillagcra  still  consider  the  place  a  cool  and 
beautiful  sanuuer  retreat. 
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ciglit  miles  from  Karmdia  to  AljApnr  were  considerably  improved 
_dnring  the  187G  famine  at  a  cost  of  about  £1050  (Rs.  10,500). 
lost  of  the  exports  from  South  Ahmadnapar  and  from  the  parts  of  the 
lizi.m's  territory  which  lie  east  of  Karmdia  go  to  Jeur  station  by  the 
leur-Karmdla  road.  Of  the  remaining  three  second  class  local  fund 
jada  the  Sholdpur-Bdrsi  road  runs  forty-two  miles  north  to  Bdrsi 
rom  Sholapur,  the  Sholdpur-Akalkot  road  runs  fifteen  miles  sonth- 
ftst  towards  Akalkot,  and  the  Jenr-Pandharpur  road  runs  forty-three 
liles  Bonth  to  Pandharpur  from  Jeur  elation.  These  second  class 
roads  are  fairly  good.  Besides  these  ton  well-made  lines,  four  other 
lines  have  been  lately  transferred  to  the  public  works  department 
which  will  soon  bo  made  second  class  roads.  Of  these  one  runs  from 
Bholdpur  ten  miles  north  towards  Tuljdpur  in  the  Nizdm's  territory, 
and  three  run  from  Pandharpur,  one  twenty-five  miles  west  towards 
Kardd  through  Pandharpur  and  Sdngola,  another  twenty-six  miles 
west  towards  Ratarjf  through  Pandharpur  and  Mdlsiras,  and  the 
third  forty-six  miles  north-west  towards  Mahad  and  Poona  by  Veldpur, 
Malsiras,  Natepnta,  and  Dharmapuri. 

Besides  by  made  roads  communication  has  been  much  improved 
by  railways.  The  south-eastern  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railway  passes  through  the  district  with  a  length  of  11-5  miles. 
Crossing  the  river  Bhima  in  the  north-west  on  the  border  of  Poona 
and  SholaparJ  the  railway  enters  the  district  and  runs  south- 
east to  Ingalgi  on  the  frontier  of  Sholdpur  and  Akalkot.  In  these 
115  miles  are  twelve  stations,  Katraj  189  miles  from  Bomlmy,  Pomal- 
vAdi  195  miles,  Sogaon  203  miles,  Jeur  213  miles,  Kern  22.3  miles, 
Bdrsi  Road  234  miles,  Madha  214  miles,  Angar253  miles,  Mohol  203 
miles,  Pdkni  273  miles,  Sholdpur  283  miles,  and  Hotgi  292  miles.  The 
line  up  to  Sholapur  was  begun  in  1856  and  the  portion  from  Diksdl 
in  Poona  to  Biirsi  Road  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  October  1859,  from 
Barei  Road  to  Mohol  on  the  20th  January  1860,  and  from  Mohol 
to  Sholapur  on  the  Gth  June  18G0.  Work  on  the  line  from  Sholdpur 
southwards  was  begun  on  the  3rd  August  1865  and  the  line  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st  February  1870.  Except  the  bridges 
across  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina,  no  engineering  difficulties  were  met 
with.  The  Bhima  bridge  at  184  miles  from  Bombay  and  abont  1317 
feet  long,  has  twenty-eight  segmental  arches  of  masonry  of  forty 
feet  each.  ITie  piers  are  sixty  feet  high  from  rail  level  with  fonnd- 
ations  resting  on  rock  and  the  flood  stream  is  forty-six  feet  deep. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £26,000  (Rs.  2,60,000).  The  Sina 
bridge  at  269  miles  from  Bombay  and  about  575  feet  long,  has 
twelve  segmental  arches  of  masonry  of  forty  feet  each.  The  piers 
are  fifty-four  feet  high  from  rail  level  resting  on  foundations  partly 
of  rock  and  partly  of  clay.  The  flood  stream  is  forty-one  feet  deep. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £14,800  (Rs.  1,48,000).  Besides 
the  ordinary  building  at  the  different  stations  costing  £250  to 
£1000  (Rs.  2500- Rs.  10,000)  with  quarters  for  a  station  master  and 
a  booking  office,  there  is  a  refreshment  room  at  Sholdpur. 

Besides  the  Peninsula  railway  the  East  Deccan  or  Hotgi-Qadag 
section  of  the  Southern  Maratha  and  Bombay  Kom&tak  railways 
which  are  now  being  made,  runs  north  and  south  for  eight  miles  in  tae 
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enst  of  the  Sholdpur  Rub-diviaion.  This  section  leaves  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  railway  at  Hotgi  station  at  292  miles  from  Bom- 
bay  which  was  chosen  as  the  nearest  puint  on  the  Peninsula  railway 
to  Bij^par  and  as  it  affords  an  easy  approach  to  the  crossing 
of  the  Bhima  river.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Hot||t 
station,  after  crossing  a  small  stream,  the  line  gets  on  to  a  ridge  t« 
which  it  keeps  for  about  eight  miles  till  the  village  of  Jovalgi  a 
reached  and  the  lino  enters  the  Akalkot  state.  This  ridge  is  fairlv 
straight  and  flat  and  the  work  on  it  very  easy,  the  general  dinx*- 
tion  being  nearly  duo  south.  The  only  station  on  this  length  of  lino 
is  Hotgi.     No  bridges  or  other  works  call  for  remark. 

Of  twelve  toll  bars  four  are  on  Provincial  and  eight  on  local  fund 
roads.  The  four  Provincial  toll  bars  are  ono  each  at  Kondi  on  the 
Poona-Sholapur  road,  at  Bordraani  on  the  Sliolapur-Haidarabad 
road,  at  Knslamb  on  the  Bdrsi-Mominabad  road,  and  at  Papnns  on 
the  Bilrsi  and  BArsi  Road  station  road.  The  eight  local  fund  t«ll  bam 
are  one  each  at  TAkli  on  the  Sholipur-BijApur  road,  at  Tirhe  on  the 
Sholiipur-Pandharpur  road,  at  Ulhe  on  the  SholApur-Tuljapur  roml, 
at  Kumbhdri  on  the  SholApur-Akalkot  road,  at  Kakrumb  on  the 
Sholapiir-Btlrsi  road,  at  Ashti  on  the  Kurduvildi-Pandharpnr  road, 
fct  DevlAli  on  the  Jeur-KarniAla  road,  and  at  Vakri  on  the  Pandhar- 
pur-Poona  road.  All  the  tolls  are  yearly  sold  by  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  amount  realized  in  1882.83was£34,49CRs.3t,490) 
on  the  Provincial  roads  and  £1323  (Rs.  13,230)  on  the  local  fund 
roads,  that  is  a  total  toll  revenue  of  £4'772  (Rs.  47,720). 

Besides  three  Collector's  bungalows  at  Mohol  and  Shetphal  ia 
Madha  and  at  PAngaon  in  Bdrsi,  there  are  four  bungalows  for 
European  travellers  at  Sholdpur,  Ashti  lake,  Pandharpur  lake,  aud 
Barsi  Road  station.  Besides  the  Collector's  and  travellers'  bungalows 
there  are  319  rest-houses  or  dharvishdhis  for  native  travellers. 
Of  these  nineteen  are  in  Sholapur,  thirty-nine  in  Bdrsi,  thirty-six  in 
Madha,  forty-three  in  Karmdla,  sixty  in  Pandharpnr,  thirty-sevea 
in  Mdlsiras,  and  eighty-live  in  Sangola.' 


i 


1  The  nineteen  in  RhoUlpnr  are  :  One  each  at  Ahin'&di,  BonUmuii,  GhodeahTW 
Bcgtuiipur,  Knintibtiilruk,  Kiucgncm,  Kuiiihhdri,  Lniiilwti,  Mttatlnip,  FAthri,  Sai°»t* 
khed,  Singoli,  TAkli,  TAn.lulvftdi,  Tirhe,  I'lhe,  Vadakb.ll,  Viwlale,  Valsiing  and  Vui^ 
The  thirty-nine  in  lUrei  are,  one  each  at  Ambejavalge,  Boirsi,  Bhandogaon,  Bhatamlne, 
Chikhardo,  Dcgaon,  Ghari,  Ganduaon,  Kdjal,  Kaudgaon,   Kari,  Kisari,   Kategaoo. 
KuHalnmb,  Kave,  Khandvi,  KorpTial,  Mahagnon,   Malegiion,  Madvandi,  M&ndcgaon« 
Uancsaon,  Mirjanpur,  Jiari,  Piiigri,  PimiLilgnou,   Puri,   Sanvdare,   Sarole,    Sclgaon, 
Shirat,  Siirdc,  Tadval.  Tadval-kiislja,  Undegaon,  Vigholi,  Vairtg,  Yavli,  and  V  ■•-• 
The  thirty-six  in  MAdha  are,  one  each  at  Ahercaon,   Akole-)nidruk,   AmbAd,  ~ 
Bhoud,   Bhosre,  Dar^ihol,    Ghoti,   Najik-pimpn,   Papiius,  P.irite,    Ponur,   Si 
Shetphal,  TAnibve,  'lulai,  Uplaibndnik,  Uplai-khurct,  Vadshinge.  and  Varkutc  ; 
each  at  Anagar  and  Muhol  ;  three  at  Ashti ;  four  at   Kurda  and  Kurduvidi  or 
Road   itatioD,   and   live   at   MiUlha.     The  forty-three   in   Karm&la  are,   one  eachJ 
at  Adhegaon,  Akoliikhurd,  Aljiipur,  Bitargaon-V&ngi,  OuhivAdi,   DcvUli,  Uulaa  " 
Hivre,    Jate^n,    Jcur,   Kaudar,   Karitgaon,   Kern,   Kolrgaon,    Kondharchisob( 
Korti,  Mongi,  Padle,  Pande,  Hajari,   Sade,  Sitoli,  .Shrtpho),  Singevadi,  .SonAri, 
Vadahivne ;.  two  each  at  Pothre,  Pomalvidi,  and  Vaugi  ;  and  eleven  at  Karmi 
Tlic  aixty  in  Pandharpor  are,  one  each  at  Adhiv,  Aherbabulgaon,  Ainbc,  Badalko' 
Bathan,  Bhatumbro,  Bhovali,  Bhoec,  Degaonbudruk,  Gadhcgaon,   Gardi,    Gliuruiki 
Oursalo,  labavi,  .laloli.   Karole,   Kharaoli.  Khed-Bhalavaai,  Khed-Bhoae,  Kondark 
Korti,    Kuroli,    Moohnur,   Mundhevadi,  Nftrdyanchincholi,   Ojhevidi,    Palai,    r'hul 
chinchob,  Rhatvadi,  Sarkoli,  Sogaon-Bhalavaui,  Shelve,  Shetphal,  Shevtc,  Sidevii' 
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Three  flying  bridges  and  three  ferries  are  supported  from  Idtal 
inds ;  besides  these  about  sixty  ferries  at  Pandharpur  belong  to 
srtvate  persons.  Of  the  t'hrco  flying  bridges  one  is  on  the  I'oona- 
sholapur  road  at  Laniboti  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Shol&pur,  and 
fo  are  on  the  Shol.ipnr-Bijttpur  road,  one  at  VadakbAl  across  the 
ina  ten  miles  south  of  Sholfipur,  and  tlie  other  at  TAkli  across  tho 
)hima  nineteen  miles  south  of  Sholiipur.  Of  tho  three  ferries  one 
blies  across  the  Siua  atTirho  and  one  across  theBhima  near  Begampur 
the  Sholapur-Silngola  road,  aud  in  addition  to  the  flying  bridge 
lo  third  plies  across  the  Bhima  at  Takli  on  the  Sholapur-Bijdnuf 
id.  The  flying  bridges  consist  of  a  galvanised  wire  rope  3|  feet 
circumference,  with  a  deflection  of  i^th.  of  the  span,  supported 
on  teakwood  standards  set  in  coursed  stone  and  lime  masonry  on 
Ihe  banka  The  raft  consists  of  two  boats  joined  together  and 
supporting  a  platform  twenty-nine  to  29^  feet  by  fourteen  to 
giyhteen  feet.  It  is«provided  with  a  wooden  railing  and  is  largo 
lough  for  four  laden  bullock  carts  or  for  sixty  passengers.  The 
jala  forming  tho  bridges  are  twenty-nine  to  29J  feet  long,  seven 
7 J  feet  wide,  and  3J  to  3J  feet  deep.  The  ferries  are  single  boats 
J7i  feet  long,  nine  wide,  and  3J  to  four  deep;  when  laden  they  draw 
14  to  1 J  feet.  They  are  large  enough  to  carry  two  laden  carts  (ft 
fty  passengers.  All  are  made  entirely  of  teak  and  were  built  on 
lie  spot  or  at  Bombay.  Tho  cost  of  a  flying  bridge  with  a  raft 
inged  from  i?600  to  £900  (Rs.  (JOOO  -  9000)  aud  that  of  the  ferries 
single  boats  from  £80  to  £100  (Rs.  800-1000).  Tho  bridges 
id  ferries  are  in  charge  of  tdndels  who«re  paid  10«.  (Rs.5)  a  month 
)m  local  funds  all  the  year  round  for  steering  tho  boats  and 
iking  care  of  them  when  not  in  use.  The  crow  are  supplied  by  the 
Biry  contractors  and  are  paid  monthly  12s.  to  14^«.  (Rs.  G  -  7).  The 
stal  yearly  revenue  from  the  bridges  and  ferries  is  about  £183 
ts.  1830). 

Sholtipur  forms  part  of  tho  Ahmadnagar  postal  division.  Of  the 
jrty-one  post  offices  one  is  a  disbursing  office,  one  a  town  sub-office, 
lineteen  sub-oflSces,  and  twenty-four  village  offices.  Of  those, 
besides  the  two  disbursing  and  town  sub-offices  at  Sholfipur,  thirteen 
sub  and  twenty  village  offices  are  within  British  limits,  two  sub 
and  four  village  offices  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Sholdpur  and 
K<ilh<4pur  and  Bombay  Karudtak  agencies,  and  four  sub-offices  aro 
(ifilhin  the  limits  of  the  Nizim's  territory.     Of  the  post  offices  within 
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._.  SupU,  SoBte,  Tdkli,  TiUiosi,  TiMiigi,  Tungat,  Umborgaon,  tJpri,  Vadiknroli, 

i  an<l  Vekla«iiur,  two  each    at  Brahninpuri,    Kasegaon,    aud  lUmTiU  ;  tbrcu  at 

amb    an'l  four  at   Ithalavani.     The    thirty-seven  in  M^iras  are,  ono  each  at 

ibfaulf^on,    ISiimllo,    Boruaoii,     Dahigaoii,    Kalegaon,     Kanor,     Khudns,    Kurbnvi, 

uMinuii,     Mnhaluug,     Malkhambi,    Mniiilvc,    Morochi,     Palaamaiidal,   Piiruadavdc, 

ran<lulvidi,  and  Tonlo  ;   two  each    at  Dharmapuri,  Maloli,  and  VoUpur ;    four  at 

•  Ateputo  and    6ve  each  at  Akiui    and  MAUiras.     The  oiKbty-6ve  in  .Siingola  are, 

Du  t'aob  at  Achakdatii,   Ajnal^  Akole,  Bhose,  Chincbiilc-Gnenli,  CbinchAlc-SdnuoIc, 

Uiinillce,   Dhiiyti,    HaMahivadi,    HonglrKo,    .lunjharpur,    Ka<Il!U,    Katphal,    Kole, 

ftviri,  MahmedAbad,  Mahud-budruk,  Manegaon,  Manujev^li,   Mdnjn',   Medshiuge, 

Ue,    PachegaoD,  Pare,  Kikjuriy   Sangevadi,   S&vo,    Suirbavi,  Shivnc,  .Soiialvatdi, 

nvadi,  Yadegaon,  Vaki-K.i8eg»on,  Va«nd.  aud  Vatamro  ;  two  each  at  Alegaon, 

knekdbal,  ]>ahivadi,  Hatid,  Juunni,   Kainlii|)ur,  and  Najhro ;  tlireo  at  Balvadi,  fout 

;  Glierdi,  elevea  at  jAvlc,  aud  oigbtcen  at  &Uigola  ore  iu  the  SUngola  subdivUion. 
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Britist  limits  the  thirteen  sub-oBBces  are  at  Aklnj,  Bdrsi  Road,  Btm 
Town,  Hudgi,  Jcur,  Kanu&la,  Kem,  Mddba,  Maleiras,  Mohol,  Pm- 
dharpnr.tSiiugola,  and  Yaiiig;  and  the  twentj  village  offices  at  Angw, 
Ashti,  Gherdi,  Javla,  Jinti,  Radius,  Kakramba,  Kdri,  Karkacn,  Koito, 
Kurdu,  M&loli,  Ndtepute,  PAngaon,  Pangri,  RAjuri,  Ropla,  Soaaa 
Tembhami,  and  Velapnr.  Of  the  post  offices  within  the  limits 
the  Sholdpur  and  Kolhdpur  and  Bombay  Kam&tak  agencies  the  two 
sub-offices  are  at  Akalkot  and  Mangalvedha;  and  the  foar  \'illage 
offices  are  at  Dudlini,  Maindargi,  Modnimb,  and  Pimpalner.  Tm 
four  sub-offices  in  the  Nizdm's  territory  are  at  Dharafihiv,  Lit«r, 
Mominabad,  and  Parli.  The  disbursing  post  office  at  Sboljipur  8 
in  charge  of  a  postmaster  who  draws  a  yearly  salary  of  £1^. 
(Rs.  1200).  The  Bub-officos  are  in  charge  of  sub-postmasters  t; ho 
draw  a  yearly  salary  of  £18  to  £48  (Rs.  180-480).  The  village  post 
offices  are  in  charge  of  schoolmasters  who  receive,  in  additir. 
to  their  pay  aa  schoolmasters,  yearly  allowances  vary^gfrom  £2  ; 
to  £7  4«.  (Rs,  2-1-72).  In  towns  and  villages  which  have  post  offices 
letters  are  delivered  by  thirty-one  postmen  drawing  a  yearly  saUry 
of  £7  in.  to  £12  (Rs.72- 120).  In  small  villages  without  poet  offic« 
letters  are  delivered  by  sixty-seven  postmen.  Of  these  forty-two 
are  paid  yearly  from  £9  12«.  to  £10  1 6s.  (Rs.  96-108)  from  the 
Imperial  post  and  twenty-five  are  paid  yearly  from  £10  16#.  to  £1 
(Rs.  lOS- 120)  from  the  Provincial  post.  In  some  villages  letters  art 
also  delivered  by  postal  runners  who  receive  yearly  £14«.  (Rs.  12)  for 
this  additional  work.  Mails  to  and  from  Bombay  to  Sholapur  ai9 
carried  by  the  Great  Indiap  Peninsula  Railway.  From  the  largfl 
towns  of  Barsi,  Pandharpur,  and  KarnaAla  which  lie  off  the  railwsy 
line,  mails  are  carried  in  tdnydi  or  pony  carts,  from  Barsi  and 
Pandharpur  to  BArsi  Road  station  and  from  Karmdla  to  Joar 
station.  The  post  offices  are  supervised  by  the  superintendent  of 
post  offices  Alimadnagar  division,  who  has  a  yearly  salary  of  £300 
(Rs.  3000)  and  whoso  head-quarters  are  at  Ahmadnagar.  The 
superintendent  is  assisted  in  Sholapur  by  an  inspector  who  draw» 
£96  (R&  900)  a  year  and  whoso  head-quarters  are  at  Bdrsi  Road 
station. 

Besides  the  railway  telegraph  offices  at  the  different  stations,  there 
arc  two  Government  telegraph  offices  at  Sholapur  and  B&rsi. 

The  chief  agencies  for  spreading  imports  and  gathering  exports 
are  trade-centres,  markets,  fairs,  village-shops,  and  travelling 
carriers.  The  largest  centres  of  internal  trade  are  Sholapur,  BArsi, 
and  Pandharpur,  and  next  to  these  VairAg,  MAdha,  Mohol,  Karmlila 
Akluj,  Niitepute,  and  SAngola.  Of  these  SholApnr,  Mohol,  anil 
MAdha  are  near  the  railway.  But  SholApnr  and  Bdrsi  beinj 
on  the  edge  of  the  district,  their  connection  is  chiefly  with  tl 
country  outside  it  while  the  trade  of  Pandharpur  rests  on  ii 
necessities  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  so  that  the  lesser  centres  dd 
not  draw  >thcir  supplies  immediately  from  the  larger  centres  but 
directly  from  the  same  places  as  thejt  The  number  of  traders  i 
about  6000,  the  chief  being  LingAyats,  BhAtiAs,  Gujars,  VAuid 
Nngars,  Shimpis,  Niralis,  MArwdris,  Bruhmans,  Buhoras,  aai 
Khatris  with  capitals  of  £200  to  £10,000  (Rs.2000-Rs.  1.00,000) 
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tiey  are  mostly  independent.   Some  are  agents  to  Bombay  and  otiier 

iers  for  whom  they  guther  and  export  cotton,  grain,  and  other 

"  produce,  and  import  rice,  hardware,  piecegoods,  and  salt.    In 

re  trade  centres  husbandmen    have  generally  their  aJntyds  or 

Idlemen,  through  whom  they  sell  their  field  produce.    The  export 

ide  of  the  district  is  chieHy  carried  on  by  moneylenders  to  whom 

isbandraen  give  their  produce  in  payment  of  loans.     Some  well- 

B-do   husbandmen  directly  export   their  field  produce  to  a  small 

itent.     The  import  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  both  by  wholesale 

iers  of  large  trade  centres  and  other  petty  local  traders  who 

ften  buy  their  stock  from  wholesale  traders.     The  trade  of  Bfirsi 

Bqoires  special  notice  as  it  is  almost  entirely  a  transit  trade.     Bdrsi 

arms  the  western  outlet  for  the  produce  of  all  the  NizAm's  territory 

»6t  of  it,  here  generally  known  as  the  BAlAghat,  comprising  the 

>wns  and   markets  of   Liitur,  Gangdkhed,  Mominabad,    Nandiar, 

*athri,  Hingoli,  and"Bhir,  which  also  receive  their  imports  through. 

it.     Of  the  articles  almost  entirely  produced  within  Nizam's  limits 

irhich    pass   through  and   generally   change  hands   in    Bitrsi,   the 

lief  is  cotton  the  yearly  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  £360,000 

jRs.  30  liikhs).     The  next  is  linseed  whoso  yearly  value  is  estimated 

\bI  £00,000  (Rs.  6  liikhs).     Oil  produced  from  a   mixture  of  varioi^a 

Beds  including  kdrlo  or  niger  seed,  til  or  sesame,  havri  til  or  white 

same,  kardid  or  safflower,  and  hhulmug  or  groundnut,  is  estimated 

I  a  yearly  value  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2  lakhs).    The  value  of  the  export 

turmeric,  which  is  mainly  produced  in  the  Bdrsi   sub-division,  is 

stimated  at  £20,000  (Rs.  2  lakhs).     I«  the  same  way,  the  imports 

>f   which   the   chief    are     salt,   piecegoods,    yarn,    sacking,    and 

ironware,  pass  through  Bdrsi  on  their  way  to  the  BaUgh&t.     The 

exporters  of  cotton,  oils,  and  linseed  ai*e  all  Bombay  men,  and  do 

not  touch  imports :  otherwise  the  same  firms  often   deal  in  both 

imports  and  exports.     Consignments  up  to  £100  (Rs.  1000)  in  value 

are  ordered  fi-om  Bombay  through  agents.     To  get  consignments 

worth  more  than  £100  (Rs.  1000)  dealers  either  go  themselves  or 

send  a  confidential  clerk.      At  Bdrsi,    besides    Bombay  and  local 

I      native    traders  two    European    firms    Messrs.    RaUi    Brothers  and 

^Ulessrs.  Gaddom  Bythell  and  Company  deal  largely  in  cotton  and 

^Hinseed. 

^B    The  position  of  the  adatya,i,  that  is  brokers  or  agents,  is  a  peculiar 
^^eature  of  the  district  trade.  The  following  details  belong  to  Bdrsi,  but 
I      ^with  few  changes  they  apply  to  Sholdpur  and  other  places.    The  broker 
^■pr  aJatija  is  a  Komti  or  Lingayat   Vani,  a  Brdhman,  or  a  Mdrwari, 
^ni'ith  little  or  no  capital.    Ho  enjoys  good  credit  with  the  brokers  and 
moneylenders,  and  can  get  financial  accommodation  in  time  of  need 
with  comparative  ease.    In  all  cases,  husbandmen  and  dealers  bring 
their  raw  produce  to  an  adatya  and  are  guided  by  him  in  disposing 
of  it.     The  cultivator  will  probably  wait  four  or  five  days  in  Bdrsi. 
If  by  that  time   his  goods  have  not  been  sold  or  if  there  's  a  serious 
faU  in  prices,  or  a  probability  in  the  adatya'a  opinion  of  an  advan- 
tageous rise,  the  cultivator  returns   home,  leaving  his   goods  in  the 
charge  of  the  adatya,  and  getting  from  him  an  advance  of  fifty  or 
sixty   per  cent  of  their  value,  which  the  adatya  has  got  from  a 
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mofleylomler.     In  a  month  or  so  tho  cultivator  retnrna  to  receiw, 
the  balance.     The  ailatya  charges  a  commission  of  \t<.  (8  a*.)  on 
bundle  or  hoja   of  250  {Miunds  for  cott<jn,  and  ono  per  cent  on 
proceeds  of  other  goods,  with  interest  on  any   advance  made. 
adatya  has  no  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  tho  rise  and  fall  of 
but  simply  earns  his  commission  by  soiling  the  goods,  the  cnUi 
or  dealer  getting  tho  pro6t  and   loss  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  prii 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  all  the  cultivators  of  certain  village* 
to  tho  same  ailatya  year  after  year,   unless   they  have  grave 
of  dissatisfaction.     Most  brokers  deal  uprightly  with  the  culti' 
who  in   most  cases   is  perfectly   innocent   of  arithmetic,  and 
turn  places  groat  faith  in  his  adatya,  and  agrees  to  whatever  ho  doot 
for  him  without  questioning. 

Forty-two  weekly  markets  are  held  in  the  district,  ten  in  tin 
Sholdpur  sub-division  one  each  at  Begampur,  Keshar  Javalge, 
Maudnip,  Mangrul,  Mardi,  Musti,  Salgar,  Sfiolapur,  Vadiile,  am" 
Valsang ;  four  in  the  BArsi  sub-division  one  each  at  Barsi,  Pan] 
Tadvale,  and  Vairtlg ;  eight  in  the  Karmdla  sub-division  one 
at  Jinti,  KarmAla,  Kem,  Kondhej,  Korti,  Sonari,  Tembhumi,  a 
Vdngi ;  eleven  in  the  M^dha  sub-division  one  each  at  Angar,  Asl 
iJomble,  Kurdu,  Knrduvadi,  Kurul,  Laul,  Madha,  Mohol,  NarkLi 
and  Patkulo;  three  in  the  Pandharpur  sub-division  one  each 
Bhslloni,  Karkam,  and  Pandharpur;  two  in  the  Malsiraa  sub-divisii 
ono  each  at  Aklnj  and  Ndtepute ;  and  four  in  the  Sangola  si 
division  one  each  at  Gherdi,  Janle,  Niare,  and  S^ngola.  At  th 
places  petty  traders,  peddloffe,  and  hawkers  set  up  booths  and  oi 
for  sale  their  goods  consisting  of  cotton,  grain,  groceries,  spic 
cloth,  yam,  oils,  earthenware,  clarified  butter,  hides,  and  faeL 
these  tho  local  production  of  grain  and  oil  meets  local  wants  with 
margin  for  export  in  good  years.  These  markets  are  held  generaUjt 
for  the  whole  day.  In  some  places  they  are  held  during  the  h 
of  the  day  and  are  closed  in  tho  evening,  SholApur  is  the  lari 
market ;  it  is  held  on  every  Tuesday  and  the  buyers  and  eel 
number  about  10,000.  It  is  a  distributing  as  well  as  a  gathei 
centre.  Tho  producers  themselves  sell  grain,  earthenware,  yai 
and  garden  produce.  Fuel  is  sold  by  Mhars  and  other  low 
people  who  gtitbor  it  in  the  neighbouring  forest  lands.  Ling4y 
Gujars,  and  Miirwdris  mostly  sell  groceries.  The  sellers  are 
chiefly  from  Sholapur  and  tho  surrounding  villages.  Tho  buye; 
are  the  townspeople  and  traders  or  their  agents.  There  is  littl 
barter.  Cattle  markets  are  held  in  almost  all  trade  centres, 
Sholdpur  is  a  considerable  cattle  market,  where  cows,  she-buflfaloei 
ponies,  and  sheep  and  goats  are  offered  for  sale.  No  change  has 
lately  been  made  in  tho  local  market  system. 

Of  nineteen  fairs  hold  in  the  district  ono  hold  at  Shol&pur  on 
12th  of  January,   throe  hold    at    Pandharpur  in   April    July  am 
November/  and  ono  held  at  Sonari  in  April  uro  tho  most  importai 
Tho  details  are :  >  ^1 
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ShMpur  Fairs,  1884. 
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The  fairs  are   places  for  distributing    as   well   as  for  gathering 

la.     The  sellers  are  generally   Vanis,   LingAyats,  Kasars,  and 

iltivators.     The  chief  articles  for  sale  are  cloth,  pots,  grain,    glass 

iDgles,  and  live  stock.     The  buyers  are  townspeople,  pilgrims,  and 

neigbboahng  villagers.     There  is  no  barter. 

Nearly  every  village  has  a  shopkeeper,  generally  either  a  Gujar, 
a  Marwdri,  or  a  Lingayat  Vdni.     Ho  keeps  for  sale  grain,  clariliefi 
butter,  oils,  molasses,  spices,  coarse  blankets,  salt,  and  cloth,  and 
I     sometimes  sugar  and  betelnnfc.  He  gets  the  articles  he  requires  for  his 
Hctock  from  one  of  the  traders  in  the  chief  town  of  the  sub-division  or 
Hj&om  any  near  market  to^vn.     In  his  village  he  is  a  general  dealer 
^Bod  sells  his  goods  to  the  villagers  and  travellers   who   happen  to 
^^top  at  that  village.     His  whole  stock  is  worth  £10  to  £50  (Ks.  100- 
Rs.  500)  and    in  a  large  village    £10    to     £100    (Rs.  100-1000). 
Villagers  either  make  cash  payments  or  clear  their  accounts   perio- 
dically.     Payments  are  occasionally  made  in  kind.     Only  middle 
class  and  poor  villagers  deal  with  the  village  shopman.     Whenever 
they  can,  the  rich  bring  their  supplies  from  market  towns  and  trade 
centres.     If  the  village  shopman  is  a  MArwto',  he  is  generally  both  a 
shopkeeper  and  a  moneylender.     As  a  shopkeeper  ho  has  generally 
no  agent  to  go  to  fairs  or   market  towns.     He  goes    himself  or  if 
possible  sends  one  of  his  family.     He  has  seldom  any  connection 
with  a  large  trading  firm.     His   position  has  not  changed  of  late 
years. 

Besides  by  shopkeepers,  especially  in.  ShoMpur  and  Bdrsi  pro- 
visions are  supplied  by  Lamdn  hawkers.  They  buy  grain  from 
traders  in  central  towns  and  move  about  carrying  their  stock  on  pack- 
bullocks  to  several  places  of  importance  in  the  country  round.  They 
have  also  dealings  with  some  of  the  villages  in  the  Nizdm's  country. 
Since  the  opening  of  railways  the  number  of  Lamdnshas  greatly  fallen. 
There  are  no  travelling  carriers  with  carts.  In  some  parts  of  the 
district  village  peddlers  are  seen.  Somo  of  these  are  craftsmen  who 
during  the  rainy  months  work  a  stock  of  goods  and  in  the  f  jir  months 
move  from  village  to  village  offering  them  for  sale.  The  articles  aro 
chiefly  coarse  cloth,  small  metal  vessels,  and  in  some  cases  groceries. 
Peddlers  are  generally  of  the  LingAyat,  Kdsar,  or  Kunbi  castes. 
They  carry  their  stock  on  bullocks  and  sell  it  to  cultivators  and 
others.     The  traSlc  is  conducted  by  cash  payments  though  barter  is 
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not  unknown,  and  oa  tbcj  periodically  visit  the  same  vinagw 
alao  sell  on  credit. 

The  following  are  the  chiof  imports:  Of  building  mati 
ikwood,  nails,  screws,  and  other  articles  are  brought  from  B<?mli 
id  Poona  by  Lingilyat  Maaalmdn  and  carpenter  traders  and 
bold  wholesale  to  the  people  or  to  petty  traders  who  retail  the 
their  shops.  These  articles  are  used  by  the  rich  in  building  hon 
Of  house  furniture,  including  utensils,  ready>niade  brass  and  oop 
mngs  and  other  vessels  are  brought  by  E&^rs  frooi  Bombay,  ] 
Ntlsik,  and  Nagar  and  sold  retail  to  the  people  in  their  shop 
I  generally  in  large  trade  centres.  Kasars  also  import  from  ! 
Dpper  and  brass  sheets  which  they  make  into  vensels.  Of 
irnituro  the  chief  imports  are  chairs,  tables,  couches,  benches,  i 
boards,  and  boxes.  Of  food  drink  and  drugs,  salt,  cocoanats,  < 
oil,  sugar,  groceries,  and  spices  are  brought  from  Bombay  and 
Bombay  Eam&tak.  Salt  was  formerly  brougltt  by  LamAns  on  p 
bullocks ;  it  is  now  brought  by  rail.  Of  tools  and  appliances  inm  b 
brought  from  Bombay  and  made  into  nails,  horse-shoes,  and  roagb 
field  tools.  Of  dress  including  ornaments,  European  twist  piecp- 
^oods  and  flannel  come  from  Bombay.  A  large  part  of  the  country 
cloth  and  yarn  sold  in  the  district  is  made  locally  ;  the  rest  ooma 
from  Ahmadnagar,  Bhir,  Jiilna,  Muhlingpur,  Nagpur,  NjirAyanpelb, 
and  Yeola.  Gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  jewels  chietj^r  come  from 
Bombay. 

The  chief  exports  are  of  vegetable  products,  cotton,  grain,  oils«eJ, 
and  earthnuts  ;  of  animal  pfoducfcs  honey,  wax,  lac,  and  hides  ami 
horns ;  and  of  manufactured  articles  cloth,  carts,  indigo,  oil,  and 
clarified  butter.  The  following  are  the  chief  details  regarding 
exports.  Little  cotton  is  grown  in  Sholdpnr.  Almost  the  whola 
local  supply  of  cotton  is  used  in  local  spinning  and  weaving  and 
in  some  sub-divisions  the  quantity  grown  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  local  demand.  Almost  all  the  cotton  exported  comes  from 
outside  of  the  district.  ShoUpur  and  Bdrsi  are  the  two  chief 
cotton  marts.  The  chief  cotton  traders  are  Bombay  Bhdtias  aod 
some  local  LingAyats,  Komlis,  Gujars,  and  Mirwdris.  Till  aboot 
1870  Sholtipnr  was  the  only  large  cotton  mart.  Since  1870  BArsi 
has  taken  moat  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Sholdpur  and  is  now  the  first 
cotton  mart  in  the  district.  Of  the  cotton  which  once  drew  to 
Sholdpur  a  number  of  European  and  native  merchants  from  Bombay, 
most  came  from  the  north  and  north-oast  of  the  NizAm's  territory 
as  well  as  from  Belfiri,  TAlikoti,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bombay 
KarnAtak  in  the  south.  At  Sholapur,  about  18G6,  when  steam 
presses  were  erected,  the  cotton  sent  by  rail  and  road  to  Bombay 
amounted  to  28,000  full-pressed  bales  and  80,000  bundles  u  year. 
About  this  time,  the  railway  rates  for  salt  and  piecegooda  being 
higher  than  at  present,  Bombay  salt  and  piecegoods  came  to 
BhoWpnn.  in  carts  from  Panvel  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  by  rail ;  these 
carts  on  return  took  cotton  to  Panvel  ?t  a  cheaper  cost  than  by  rail. 
Since  then  the  railway  rates  on  salt  and  piecegoods  were  reduced 
to  secure  the  export  of  SholApur  cotton  by  rail,  and  not  a  single 
cart-load  of  cotton  now  goes  by  road  from  SholApur  to  Panvel.  In 
the  city  of  Sholdpur,  till  about  1870,  cotton  used  to  be  sold  through 
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iddlemon  or  adutyig,  of  whom  there  are  forty.     Of  these  forty  mtd- 
dlemen  fifteen  are  rich  moneylenders  owning  large  cotton  godowns, 
•ad  twenty-five  are  grain   dealers  who  keep  their  consignments  of 
cotton  near  and  round  their  shops.     In  the  cotton-growing  districts 
lof  the  ISizdm's  territory  and  in  Tdlikoti  and   Bclilri  whence  cotton 
oame  to  Sholdpur,  the  husbandmen  generally  sold  their  cotton  to 
local  dealers.    When  they  had  enough  cotton,  these  local  dealers  sent 
it  in  charge  of  one  of  their  number  to  Sholipar  to  be  sold  through 
brokers  or  adatyns.     Sometimes  when  the  price  offered  by  the  local 
dealers  waa  too  low,  the  husbandmen  of  the  cotton-growing  dis- 
tricts clubbed  together  and  themselves  sent  the  cotton  to  the  ShoKU 
pur  brokers.     Between  18G6  and  1868  when  cotton  canio  in   largo 
quantities  to  SholJlpur,  about  three-fourths  was  brought  by  the  local 
Ling^yat  VAni  dealers  of  the  cotton-growing  districts.    Upon  receipt 
by  the  broker  of  a  consignment  of  cotton  he  advanced  cash  to  the 
amount  of  one-fifth  tathroe-fourths  of  the  value  of  cotton,  according 
to  the  credit  of  the  consignors.       It   was  the  broker's  business  to 
receive  charge  of  the  cotton,  to  store   it,  to  watch   over   it,  and  to 
sell  it  at  the  best  market  rate  on  behalf  of  his  vachhiydt  or  consignor. 
The  broker  was  also  responsible  for  all  losses  in  cases  of  defaulting 
buyers.     For  this  trouble  and  risk,  on  each  boja  or  bundle  of  250* 
pounds  the  broker  charged  a  monthly  godown  rent   of  3d.  (2  a-s.) 
and  a  commission  of  la.    9d.    (14  as.).     Of    this  commission  9d. 
(6  a«.)   were   ^aid  by   the  owner    of  the    cotton   and  la.    (8  as.) 
by  the  buyer.     In  the  city  of  Sholipur  this  system  of  selling  cotton 
still  obtains,  but  cotton  has  forsaken  the   Sholapur    market.     The 
tall  of  the  ShoMpur  cotton    trade    is   chiefly  due   to  two   causes. 
As  the  Sholapur  brokers  began  to  take  from  each  bundle  or  dokra  a 
considerable    quantity  of  cotton  as   a  toll  or   daeturi,   the  cotton 
dealers  of  the  Nizilm's  territory  made  Bdrsi  their  chief  cotton  mart. 
The  other  cause  was  that  when  the  Peninsula  railway  was  carried 
to  Raichnr,  the  cotton  dealers  of  the  Bombay  Karudtak  began  to 
send  cotton  from   stations  nearer  the  cotton  land  than  Sholfipnr. 
Still,  at  present  (ISS'l)  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  comes  to 
Sholipur  from  Bdgalkot,    Hungund,  Muddebihal,  and  Tdlikoti  in 
Bijipur.     To  the  first  buyer  in  the  Bijiipur  district  cotton  costs  £G 
to  £8  (Rs.  00-80)  the  khandi  of  784  pounds;  on  this,  cart  carriage 
to ShoMpur costs  Ss.  to  1G».  (Rs.  4-8),  and  rail  carriage  from  SholApur 
to  Bombay  costs  £2  (Rs.  20) .   When  the  trade  in  the  Nizdm's  country 
cotton  left  Sholiipur  the  steam  presses  were  moved  from  SholApur  to 
B^rsL     Most  Bombay  traders  also  wont  to  BArsi  which  became  the 
obitif  cotton  mart.     Bllrsi  lies  forty-seven   miles  north  of  Sholslpur 
and  has  about  10,000  people.     It  has  a  largo  trade   in  cotton  and 
linseed.     Cotton    comes  to   Bdrsi   chiefly  from  Dignor,  Dismatt, 
Kliamdabar,  Kirkeli,  Madnor,  Makair,  Nandiar,  Parli,  and  Unvir  in 
tbe  Nizdm's  territory.   At  BArsi  cotton  is  bought  and  sold  in  two 
ways.     Either  the  local  dealers  or  husbandmen  of  the  cotton-grow- 
iog  districts  themselves  bring  the  cotton  to  the  market  tfnd  sell  it 
through    brokers  or  ailatyda'  in  the   same  way  as  at  SholApur ;  or 
after  the  Divdli  holidays,  that  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hindu 
aew  year  in  October- November,  the  native  traders  or  their  agents 
or  gumiiatiia  start  from  Bombay  or  Bdrsi  for  the  cotton-growing  dia- 
•  12&— 3t 
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tricts  of  the  NizAm's  dominions.  Ilero,  throngh  a  respectable  mooej- 
lender  tho  traders  enter  with  the  husbandmen  into  a  contract  for 
cotton  by  paying  a  commission  of  2«.  (Re.  1)  for  every  bundle  or  (toja 
of  250  pounds.  Tho  moneylender  guarantees  the  fiilfilment  of  this 
contract.  In  those  cotton -growing  districts  the  moneylenders  have 
snch  influence  and  are  so  much  trusted  by  the  husbandmen  that  they 
make  no  cotton  contract  except  through  tho  moneylenders.  On  this 
day  tho  contract  is  signed  by  the  husbandman  and  endorsed  by  the 
moneylender,  a  draft  on  Bombay  in  full  payment  of  the  cotton 
contracted  is  given  to  the  moneylender  at  eleven  days'  sight.  Tho 
contract  always  accompanies  this  draft.  Contracts  are  not  made  foe 
selection  or  classification.  Contracts  made  through  moneylenders 
are  seldom  broken. 

Of  other  exports  under  grain  come  jvdri,  btij'ri,  wheat,  gram, 
and  pulse.  Jvdri  and  wheat  are  largely  sent  to  Boraba)'  from 
tho  Sholapur  and  Barsi  Road  stations.  In  an  ordinary  year  tb* 
greatest  export  of  grain  averages  about  127,000  tons,  chicHy  from 
SholapurandBarsi.  Of  oilseeds.linseed,  which  grows  to  aconsiderabli 
extent  in  the  district,  is  largely  sent  to  Bombay  generally  by  Bh^tiis 
and  sometimes  by  Ling&yat  Komti  Gnjar  and  Miirwdri  trader* 
•of  Sholsipur  and  Biirsi.  In  Sholapur  linseed  sells  at  about  twenty- 
five  pounds  (8 J  niters)  the  rupee,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  from 
ShoMpur  to  Bombay  is  I4s.  to  16«.  (Rs.  7-8)  the  khandi.  Hides  and 
horns  are  sent  in  small  quantities  by  Labboy  Musalmans.  Since  tho 
1870  famine  which  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  cattle,  the  export 
of  hides  and  horns  has  beon  considerably  reduced.  Clari6ed  buttef 
is  made  by  Gavlis  or  milkmen,  and  is  largely  sent  to  Bombay  by 
Bhatids.  At  Sholapur,  Barsi,  KarmAla,  and  Pandharpur  nativat 
carts  are  made  by  Sutars  and  Ghisddisand  sent  all  over  tho  districL 
At  ShoUpur  and  Kariuilla  cart  traffic  is  brisk,  and  Karmala  car<«i 
are  known  for  strength  and  cheapness.  At  Sholdpur,  Biirsi, 
Karmdla,  and  Pandharpur  country  cloth  is  woven  by  a  larga 
number  of  SAlis  or  Koshtis.  From  the  Salis  the  cloth  is  generally 
bought  by  local  traders  on  market  days  and  is  partly  used  locally 
and  partly  sent  to  Poona,  Ahmadnagar,  and  Bombay.  When  hard- 
pressed  for  cash,  as  soon  as  they  are  woven,  the  Sillia  themselves 
sell  their  piocegoods  from  door  to  door. 

The  extension  of  tho  Peninsula  Railway  to  Sholdpur  in  1860  and 
to  Raichur  in  1870,  has  much  reduced  the  cart  and  pack  bullock 
traffic  which  went  from  Sholdpur  in  the  east  towards  the  NizAm'a 
territory  and  in  tho  west  towards  Bombay  by  Panvel.  By  tho 
opening  of  the  East  Deccan  Railway  from  Hotgi  in  ShoMpur  to 
Gadag  in  DharwAr  this  traffic  will  further  bo  reduced  towards  tha 
south  and  Sholapur  will  suffer  as  a  trade  centre. 

Of  the  four  years  ending  1883,  for  two  years  1880  and  1881 
complete  railway  traffic  returns  are  available  for  all  stations  of  tho 
district  aal  for  two  years  1 SS2  and  1883  details  are  available  only  for 
six  large  stations.  During  these  four  years,  excluding  details  of  six 
minor  stations  since  1882,  the  district  passenger  traffic  rose  steadily 
from  398,774  in  1880  to  478,906  in  1883.  Of  these  four  years, 
during  the  three  years  ending  1882,  the  goods  traffic  also  steadily 
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-rose  from  8G,850  tons  in  1880  to  197,372  tons  in  1882 


in  1885  it 
fell  to  1G7,1-1'3  tons.  Of  the  two  largest  stations  Bjirsi  Road  and 
ShoUpar,  at  BArsi  Road,  except  a  slight  fall  in  1881,  the  passenger 

^traffic  daring  the  four  years  ending  188y  rose  from  109,311  in  ISSO 
121,426  in  1883  ;  and  for  the  throe  years  ending  1882  the  goods 

'traffic  rose  from  38,520  tons  in  1880  to  81,051  tons  in  1882  ;  in  1883 
it  fell  to  71,522  tons.  At  Sholapur,  of  the  four  years,  during  the 
three  years  ending  1882  the  passenger  traffic  rose  steadily  from 
189,024  in  1880  to  22(3,021  in  1882  and  the  goods  traffic  from 
37,528  tons  in  1880  to  65,669  tons  in  1882 ;  in  1883  the  traffic  fell 
slightly,  passengers  to  224,386  and  goods  to  52,330  tons.  Of  the 
other  four  large  stations  for  which  details  are  available  for  all  the 
four  years  ending  1883,  the  passenger  traffic  rose  steadily  at  all  tho 
stations,  at  Jeur  from  18,809  to  27,878,  at  Mddha  from  16,832  to 
24,391,  at  Mohol  from  30,310  to  47,900,  and  at  Hotgi  from  2786  t-o 
32,985.  Of  the  fout  years,  for  the  three  years  ending  1882  the 
goods  traffic  for  three  stations  rose  steadily  at  Jeur  from  4390  to 
17,652  tons,  at  Mddha  from  4084  to  11,811  tons,  and  at  Ilotgi  from 
two  to  17,258  tons;  in  1883  the  goods  traffic  fell  slightly,  to  11,443 
3ns  at  Jeur,  to  10,078  tons  at  MAdha,  and  to  10,818  tons  at  Hotgi. 

PAt  Mohol,  during  tho  four  years  ending  1883,  the  goods  traffifi, 
except  a  slight  fall  in  1881,  rose  from  1305  tons  in  1880  to  4952  tons 

E"  ^83.     At  Jlotgi  the  unusual  rise  in  traffic  is  chiefly  duo  to  the 
lage  of  railway  materials  for  making  the  East  Deccan  or  Hotgi 
ig  railway.     The  details  are  : 
Shotdimr  Peninsula  Railmay  Tfbgk,  ISSOtSSS. 
\ 

Of  tho  four  years  ending  1883,  for  two  years  1880  and  1881 
complete  goods  returns  are  available  for  all  stations  of  tho  district, 
and  for  two  years  1882  and  1883  details  are  available  only  for  six 
large  stations.  During  those  four  years,  excluding  details  of  six 
minor  stations,  imports  rose  steadily  from  30,930  tons  in  1880  to 
46,894  tons  in  1883 ;  and  of  the  four  years,  during  the  three  years 
ending  1882,  exports  rose  steadily  fmm  55,920  tons  in  1880  to 
152,802  tons  in  1882  ;  in  18i(3  exports  fell  to  120,249  tons.  Of  tho 
chief  items  under  exports,  during  the  four  years  ending  1883  cotton 
shows  a  rise  from  12071  tons  in  1880  to  24,567  tons  in  1882  and 
then  in  1883a  fall  to  15^458  tons;  grain  shows  a  rise  from  15,037 
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torts  in  1 880  to  73,524  tons  in  1882  and  in  1 883  a  fall  to  40,1 75  tons ; 
oil  shows  a  rise  from  4137  tons  in  1880  to  5515  tons  in  1882  and  in 
1883  a  fall  to  5006  tons;  oilseeds,  except  a  slight  fall  in  1881,  show 
a  steady  rise  from  12,937  tons  in  1880  to  29,388  tons  in  1883; 
country  piecegoods  show  a  fall  from  1148  tons  in  1880  to  876  in  1882, 
and  in  1883  a  rise  to  1106  tons;  raw  and  refined  sugar  shows  a  rise 
from  896  tons  in  1880  to  3246  tons  in  1881,  then  a  fall  to  1347  tons 
in  1882,  and  again  a  rise  to  2728  tons  in  1883  ;  and  country  twist 
shows  no  marked  rise  and  fall,  varying  from  265  tons  in  1881  to 
295  tons  in  1882.  Of  the  chief  items  under  imports,  during  the  four 
years  ending  1883  fruits  show  a  rise  from  1226  tons  in  1880  to  1772 
tons  in  1 883 ;  firewood,  except  a  slight  fall  in  1881,  shows  a  rise 
from  1152  tons  in  1880  to  4708  tons  in  1883 ;  grain  shows  a  fall  from 
4953  tons  in  1880  to  1107  tons  in  1881,  then  a  rise  to  1710  tons  in 

1882  and  to  2010  in  1883;  metal  shows  a  rise  from  1931  tons  in 
1880  to  2750  tons  in  1882,  and  in  1883  a  slighfr  fall  to  2718  tons  ; 
mohd  flowers  show  a  rise  from  261  tons  in  1880  to  296  tons  in  1881, 
then  a  slight  fall  to  220  tons  in  1882,  and  again  a  rise  to  451  tons  ia  _ 

1883  ;  oil  shows  an  unnsual  rise  from  209  tons  in  1881  to  756  tonal 
in  1882  and  then  a  sadden  fall  to  155  tons  in  1883 ;  European  piece* 
^bods  show  a  rise  from  762  tons  in  ISSO  to  1077  tons  in  1883  ;  country 
piecegoods  show  a  rise  from  500  tons  in  1880  to  1027  tons  in  1882  and 
then  a  fall  to  763  tons  in  1883;  salt  shows  a  fall  from  JO, 644  tons  in 
1880  to  4342  tons  in  1881,  then  a  rise  to  11,913  tons  in  1882,  and 
aguin  a  small  fall  to  10,423  tons  in  1 883 ;  raw  and  refined  sugar  shows 

a  rise  from  527  tons  in  1880  io  141 5  tons  in  1882  and  then  a  fall  to  866 
tons  in  1883;  timber  shows  a  steady  rise  from  282  tons  in  1 880  to  656 
tons  in  1883  ;  European  twist  shows  a  rise  from  1023  tons  in  1880  to 
1323  tons  in  1882  and  then  a  slight  fall  to  1226  tons  in  1883  ;  and 
country  twist  shows  a  rise  from  414  tons  in  1880  to  505  tons  in  1882 
and  then  an  unusual  fall  to  294  tons  in  1883.     The  details  are : 
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SholApur   crafts    are    only   of  local   importance.     The  chief  are 
the  dyeing  of.  yarn,  the  handloom  weavmg  of  cotton  cloth  and 
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'•woollen   blankets,  the  spinning  weaving  and  pressing  of  cottorfby 
'  Bteam  power,  oil  pressing,  and  work  ing  in  gold  and  silver,  copper 
and  brass,  iron,  stone,  earth,  wood,  and  leather. 

Thread  dyeing  is  partly  in  the  hands  of  weavers  and  is  partly 
along  with  cloth-dyeing  a  separate  industry.  Of  about  1000  dyers, 
chiefly  Hindu  Rangaris  and  NirAlis,  about  300  are  at  Sholiipur  and 
100  at  Vdlsang.  The  dyers  of  Sholapur  and  Karmala  have  a  good 
local  name.  At  present  the  industry  is  not  thriving.  Calico 
printing  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  Sholapur,  BArsi,  and 
Pandbarpnr.  The  chief  dye-stuffs  are  safflower  or  kusumb,  red 
ochre  or  kapila,  cochineal  or  hirmaj  ddne,  sandars  wood  or 
surangi,  and  indigo  or  nil.  Of  those  dyea  about  500  acres  of 
sandars  wood  are  yearly  tilled  in  the  Barsi  sub-division.  It  is 
sown  in  September  in  the  same  manner  as /ivu-i.  The  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  for  three  years,  and  are  then  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
and  the  small  roots  cut  off  and  dried  in  the  sun.  From  these 
roots  the  dye  is  made.  The  cost  of  tillage  is  estimated  at  about 
2«.0(I.  (Rs.  1^)  the  acre,  and  the  profit  at  6s.  (Rs.  3).  About  twenty 
tons  (600  mans)  of  sandars  wood  is  yearly  grown  at  Barsl  Of  this 
about  a  ton  (30  mans)  is  locally  used  and  the  rest  is  sent  to  Sholdpur 
Poona  and  Ahmadnagar.  In  ShoUpur  sandars  wood  sells  at  2J<f. 
to3(^  (li-2(w.)  apound,  cochincilat  2^1?.  to  4id.  (1  J- 3(W.),  safflower 
at  3<i.  to  4J(i,/2-3  an),  and  indigo  at  *a.  (Rs.  2).  Of  the  different 
dyes  sold  in  the  district  the  sale  of  sandars  wood  and  iudigo  at 
Sholdpur  is  each  valued  at  about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000),  of  cochineal 
and  rod  ochre  each  at  £600  (Rs.  6000)t  and  of  safflower  at  £200 
(Rs.  2000),  making  a  total  sale  of  £11,100  (Rs.  1,U,000)  j  at 
|i3drsi  the  sale  of  sandars  wood  is  valued  at  £80  (Rs.  800),  of 
indigo  at  £100  (Rs.  1000),  and  of  safflower  at  £tOO  (Rs.  4000), 
making  a  total  sale  of  £580  (Rs.  5800).  Of  the  articles  dyed 
with  these  stuffs  silk  is  dyed  magenta  and  yellow.  The  silk 
is  first  softened  by  being  placed  with  lime  and  carbonate  of 
floda  in  boiling  water ;  afterwards  to  dyo  it  magenta,  it  is 
steeped  six  days  in  the  water  in  which  cochineal  has  been 
dissolved.  Silk  is  dyed  yellow  by  being  boiled  ia  a  solution  of 
water,  carbonate  of  soda,  red  ochre,  and  oil  made  from  the  common 
kardai  or  safflower.  Cloth  is  dyed  rod  and  blue.  The  red  colour  is 
produced  by  sandars  wood  or  by  safflower.  In  dyeing  with  sandars 
wood  the  wood  is  ground  to  powder,  and  about  eighty  pounds  (1  man) 
of  this  powder,  together  with  IJ  pounds  (J  sher)  of  alum,  are 
dissolved  in  water.  The  cloth  is  steeped  in  oil,  then  in  salt  water, 
and  then  put  in  the  solution  of  the  dye.  It  is  dried  and  dipped  in 
the  dye  alternately  two  or  three  times.  Safflower  is  used  chiefly 
for  dyeing  turbans.  The  safflower  is  moistened  and  tied  in  a  cloth 
in  the  sun  for  twenty-four  hours,  1 J  pounds  (|  sher)  of  wild  fig  tree 
ashes  being  mi.xed  with  about  eighty  pounds  (1  man)  of  safflower. 
The  cloth  is  soaked  in  water  in  which  fig  tree  ashes  ^ve  been 
mixed,  and  the  dye  is  applied  after  it  has  been  washed.  Cloth  is 
dyed  blue  with  indigo.  I'he  indigo  is  first  boiled  for  two  hours 
and  compressed  into  round  balls.  A  solution  is  then  made  consisting 
of  this  prepared  indigo,  salt,  ijid  or  molasses,  and  lime  in  equal 
quantities.    In  this  solution  the  cloth  is  steeped  throe,  or  four  times, 
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befng   always   dried   before    it  is    steeped, 
permanent. 

Of  the  industries  of  the  district,  next  to  agriculture,  spinning  and 
weaving  are  the  most  important.  Silk  and  the  finer  sorts  of  cotton 
cloth,  such  as  turbans  and  women's  robes,  are  woven  at  ShoUpar 
and  at  most  of  the  towns  and  largo  villages  in  the  Sboldpnr 
Bub-divisiou,  particularly  at  Vjllsang.  They  are  also  produced  at 
Karkam  in  tho  Pandharpur  subdivision,  at  Stlngola  and  the  villagei 
round,  and  at  Karmdla  and  the  villages  round.  The  coarser  kinds 
of  cotton  cloth  also  and  woollen  blankets  are  woven  at  all  these 
places,  and  at  Birsi  and  three  other  towns  in  that  sub-division,  in 
six  towus  or  largo  villages  in  the  Madha  sub-division,  and  at 
Tembhurni  in  the  Karmala  sub-division.  At  Pandharpur  and  at 
Natepute  in  tho  Malsiras  sub-division  there  is  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  blankets.  At  Sholapnr  there  are  6-425  looms  and 
4250  people  supported  by  weaving,  of  whom  five-eighths  are  Hindus 
and  three-eighths  Musalmans;  at  Vdlsang  there  are  one  hundred 
weaving  families ;  at  Karkam  there  are  830  looms,  of  which  fifty 
are  for  blankets ;  at  Sangola  there  are  fifty  looms  ;  at  and  around 
!^arm.4la  229  looms  for  cotton  and  ninety-six  for  woollen  goods.  In 
the  Barsi  sub-division  there  are  376  looms  for  cotton  goods  and  117 
for  woollens ;  in  tho  Mddha  subdivision  200  families  are  employed  in 
weaving ;  at  Tembhurni  there  are  thirty  looms.  Tho«blanket  looms 
at  Pandharpur  number  forty  and  at  Natepute  about  100.  Chiefly 
at  Barsi,  KarmSla,  ilandrup,  Mohol,  Pandharpur,  SAngola,  Sholflpur, 
Vairilg,  and  Vdlsang,  weaving  is  largely  carried  on  by  about  1000 
families  of  Koshti,  Sdli,  Khatri,  and  Momin  weavers.  Some  of  the 
weavers  weave  independently ;  others  both  men  and  women  weave 
on  wages  of  3d.  to  9d.  (2-6  a«.)  a  day.  Weavers  work  from 
morning  to  evening  and  rest  for  an  hour  at  noon.  In  weaving  fine 
women's  robes,  bodices,  and  other  fine  cloth  steam-spun  yarn  chiefly 
that  woven  at  the  Sholdpnr  mill,  is  generally  used;  and  in  weaving 
pdsO'Us  or  cotton  sheets,  jd/'ajn*  or  floor  cloths,  jhuls  or  horse-cloth, 
p/iadlcis  or  scarves  and  other  coarse  cloth  hand-spun  yarn  is  used. 
Hand-made  fine  cloth  is  not  much  liked  and  rarely  goes  outside 
of  tho  district.  Owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  machine- 
woven  English  and  Bombay  cloth,  the  hand-made  cloth  of  the 
country  finds  little  favour  among  the  well-to-do,  and  consequently 
the  hand-loom  industry  is  said  to  have  fallen  seriously  in  tho  last 
twenty  years.  Still  some  of  the  well-to-do  hold  to  tho  hand-loom 
cloth,  and  will  wear  no  other.  The  labouring  classes  find  tho  thick 
strong  hand-made  cloth  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  The  hand-loom 
cloth  called  khdrva  is  much  used  by  all  classes  for  bedding. 

Besides  hand-spinning  and  weaving  a  steam-spinning  and 
weaving  mill,  the  property  of  the  Sholdpur  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Company  Limited,  began  working  at  Sholiipur  in  March  1877. 
This  compAny  has  a  nominal  capital  of  £80,000  (Rs.  8  Idkhx),  in 
1884  an  actual  capital  of  £67,850  (Rs.'6,78,500),  and  is  managed 
by  Messrs.  Morarji  Gokaldas  and  Company  of  Bombay.  The 
machinery,  driven  by  two  engines,  each  of  forty  horse-powor,  works 
20,888  spindle^  and  175  looms  and  employs  850  hands  at  a  uiouthl/ 
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vrn^o  expenditure  of  about  £770  (Rs.  7,700).  Of  the  workTiTon 
about  150  are  Miisalmdns  and  tbo  rest  Marathds.  Besides  two 
Earopeaas  who  act  as  mill  manager  aud  assistant  manager,  two 
Pdrsis  are  employed  as  fitters.  Except  about  100  hands  who  are 
from  Malvan  in  Ratnagiri,  the  rest  belong  to  Shol£pur  and  the 
neighbourhood.  About  half  of  the  staff  got  fixed  wages  and  the 
rest  are  paid  by  piece  work.  Of  those  who  get  fixed  wages  the 
mill-m.inager  and  spinning  master  draws  a  monthly  salary  of  £i0 
(Rs.  400),  the  a«sistaut  manager  £10  (Rs.  100),  the  native  engineer 
£1.5  (Rs.  150),  the  weaving  master  £7(Rs.  70),  the  card,  frame, 
lulo,  and  throstle  masters  £4  to  £0  (Rs.  40-00),  the  mechanic 
|oreman  £4  4s.  (Rs.  42),  and  smiths  and  fitters  £1  G».  to  £2 
la.  13-20).  Of  the  bands  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  tho  women 
iployed  as  reelers  earn  lO.v.  to  ]8s.  (Rs.  5-9)  a  month;  weavers 
l6s.  to  £2  (Rs.  8  -  20)  at  |<i.  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  frame-tenders 
16«.  to  £1  4».  (Rs.  8»  12)  at  l^d.  to  1  J(f.  a  hand.  Of  the  hands 
who  are  paid  fixed  wages,  tho  men  earn  I2a.  to  £1  48.  (Rs.  6  - 12), 
the  women  about  10*.  (Rs.  5),  and  the  boys  Ss.  to  18#.  (Rs.  4-  9)  a 
month.  When  temporary  hands  are  employed,  a  man  is  paid  Gd. 
(4  an.)  a  day  and  a  woman  or  a  boy  3}d.  (2i  a*.).  The  total  amount 
paid  as  wages  in  1883-84  was  £8020  (Rs.* 86,200).  The  working 
hours  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  half  an  hour  from  twelve  to 
half-past  twelve  being  allowed  for  rest.  Two  or  three  holidays  are 
given  in  the  month.  Of  1,758,000  pounds  or  784  tons  of  cotton,  the 
average  yearly  consumption  in  the  mill,  about  two-thirds  comes  from 
Barsi  and  one-third  is  bought  in  thot  local  market.  The  daily 
oat  tarn  of  yam  is  5500  to  COOO  pounds.  The  wholesale  price  is 
about  £12  lOs.  (Rs.  125)  a  bale  of  300  pounds.  Most  of  tho  outtnm 
is  used  locally,  bought  by  local  dealers,  distributed  over  the  chief 
market  towns,  and  used  by  hand-loom  weavers.  A  portion  is  worked 
into  cloth,  the  chief  kind  being  longcloth  and  occasionally  sheets, 
tlangri,  sail-cloth,  and  towels.  The  cloth  is  sold  wholesale  at  lOJd. 
(7  ae.)  a  pound.  Besides  being  used  in  Sholapur  the  cloth  goes  to 
Bdrsi,  BijApur,  and  the  Nizdm's  territory.  In  addition  to  the 
weaving  mill  at  Sholapur,  there  are  at  Barsi  two  steam  press  houses, 
one,  formerly  belonging  to  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  Graham  and  Company 
and  now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Gaddum  Bythell  and  Company  of 
Bombay,  was  started  in  1870,  and  has  two  finishing  presses  of  the 
latest  construction  ;  the  other  belonging  to  the  East  Indian  Press 
Company  was  started  in  1806  and  has  three  presses  of  tho  old 
system  worked  jointly  with  a  powerful  finisher.  These  presses  turn 
out  bales  each  of  3  J  hundredweights  of  cotton.  During  the  cotton 
season  from  March  to  May  tho  steam  presses  give  well-paid 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  Maratha  and  Musalmdn  labourers 
who  often  earn  1«.  to  1*.  6(1.  (8 -12  as.)  a  day.  The  pressed  bales 
go  by  rail  from  BArsi  Road  station  to  Bombay, 

Almost  all  over  tbe  district  blankets  are  woven  by  Dhapgars  and 

Sangara.     Sangar    weavers,   are   chiefly  found  in  the   Barsi  and 

Sdngola  sub-divisions.     Tho  wool  is  from  their  sheep,  which  are 

~~ieared  twice  a  year.     The   wool  is  chiefly  black  with   some  dirty 

Irhito  threads.     It  has  to  bo  several  times  washed  before  it  is  ready 
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for^HRG.  Tho  blanlcets  and  scat  cloths  or  daaug  VDveB  in  at 
vilin^ii  of  Ghcrrli  in  the  S^nf^Ia  sab^innon  hure  »  local  aaaai 
Ulnnlcotft  fetch  It.  to  10«.  (Rs.  i  •  5)  each.  In  some  puts  burmn  or 
conrNo  felt  is  also  made.  Dhaugar  weawa  eara  ScL  to  6cL  (3  .4a*.} 
a  day. 

Oil'prcHsing  supports  aboat  2000  Teli  familias  BCjUtaed  all 
tho  diNtrict.  The  chief  oil^seeds  pressed  are  SMame,  grooni 
aaSlowor,  castor,  lineeed,  havri  til  or  white  sesame,  kdrfe  or  niger 
aoed,  and  ambddi  or  hemp.  Oil  is  also  presaed  from  ihe  ooooa^keniBiL 
Tho  oil  press  coats  aboat  £3  (Rs.  30)  and  is  of  simple  ooastraetaon. 
Tli(<  Tolls  are  mostly  Hindus.  They  generally  bay  the  seed  from 
cMiltiviitors  and  in  large  towns  from  dealers.  The  village  prodaoe 
IN  rrinHiitnod  by  the  villagers  and  the  sarplos  is  sent  to  market 
(.owns  for  sale.  As  extracted  oil  is  generally  impure  it  soon  gets 
rancid.  Tiinseod,  sesame,  and  gronndnat  oil  &re  nsed  for  bnming 
iitid  (MKiking  ;  cocoanut  and  castor  oil  only*  for  boming.  Of 
Into  v<<ari«  korosino  oil  from  Bombay  has  been  mnch  used  aod  has 
much  loss  to  tho  local  oil-pressers.  The  oilman  geoetaDy 
i  (liop  in    tho  hoase  whoro  the  oil  is  pressed.     His  wife  goes 

from  lioiifto  to  house  selling  oil,  and  is  also  taken  by  the  oilman 
lArgo  villngoR  and  towns  on  market  days.     In  spite  of  the  oompeti' 
tion  of  kcnminc  tho  craft  is  fairly   thriving   and  still  yields  a 
prodl.     Tho  ftvorngo  daily   outturn  of  a  single  press«is  abont 
p(iuiiil«.     Tlin  avfrngo  price  is  2\d.  to  i^d.  {l^-3as.)  a  pound 

111  iihiKiHt  nil  market  towns  working  in  gold  and  silver  is  carrii 
on  liy  Dticcan  Koniirs,  who  make  ordinary  native  ornaments.  Thai' 
goldmiiiths  of  SholApur,  BArsi,  Karmila,  and  Pandharpur  have  a 
gtJod  iivcal  namo  for  thoir  skill.  SonArs  seldom  keep  any  store  o£ 
Ifold  vr  Milv(>r  or  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  When  he  wants 
omamontM,  thn  custonior  Hnp])lios  tho  goldsmith  with  raw  gold  and 
silver.  An  in  otlwr  diHtricis  the  SholApur  goldsmith  is  not  trusted. 
Whilo  lit  work  ho  ih  cloHoly  watched  by  the  customer  or  some  member 
(ifhiN  fiiniily.  Sotii'irH  UHually  work  to  order  eight  to  twelve  hoars 
a  ilay.  Tlicirohildron  lit^lp  them  in  the  work.  They  are  generally 
woll  (ifT,  though  not  rich,  riiul  earn  £1  to£l  10«.  (Rs.  10- 15)  a  month, 
Tlidir  buHJoHt  time  is  during  the  marriage  months.  The  ShoMpui 
Hoti&rs  sufTorcil  inuoh  during  the  187G-77  famine.  They  have 
trndo  orgnnir.iition. 

At  BholApur,    Bdrsi,    Vairdg,   Karmala,  Pandharpur,   and    some 
otli'      I  '  <>o|i|)or  and    brass  vessels  arc  made   by  T&mbats  and 

Kii  '|'|ii'f    iHid  brass  sheets    are  brought   from  Bombav  at 

l^){il,  liti  \m.  tlio  pound  (Ho.  I  - 1  the  fhcr  of  80  toUUt) ;  cooking'and 
ilriiiking  poln,  inugs,  Imnpstjuula,  and  other  articles  made  of  these 
nhcots  am  Kold  at  \i>.  to  In.  Hi/,  tho  pound  (Rs.  1  -  IJ  the  nher  of  80 
told*).  Oopporsmithfl  work  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day.  Their  women 
help  in  blowing  tho  bellows.  During  the  fair  season  some 
cippponitiiitliN  soli  thoir  wares  from  village  to   village  ;   othe 
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[n  all  towns  and  in  almost  all  largo  villages  iron  work  is  dono 
Ghisddis  and  LohArs.  Besides  the  Ghisadis  and  Lobars  some 
ibats  at  SholApar  also  work  in  iron.  Lingayat  Vdni  and 
bliora  traders  of  trade  centres  bring  large  quantities  of  iron  from 
ibay  by  rail  and  sell  it  to  petty  dealers  and  blacksmiths. 
ie  chief  articles  made  are  nails,  hinges,  buckets,  water  cisterns, 
spoons,  pans,  horse-shoes,  hoes,  sickles,  hatchets,  spades,  and  tires 
for  cart  wheels.  The  village  blacksmith  mostly  makes  and  repairs 
field  tools  and  carts,  and  is  paid  in  grain.  Blacksmiths  work  eight 
to  ten  hours  and  earn  6d.  to  la.  (4-  Has.)  a  day.  The  opening  of 
tbe  railways  and  the  steam  factories  has  given  thom  a  larger  field 
for  work  and  on  the  whole  they  are  well-to-do. 

Stone  is  cut  by  Patharvats  and  MnrStha  Gavandis  or  masons. 
The  Pdtharvats  of  Sholapnr,  Bdrsi,  and  Paudharpur  have  a  good 
local  name  as  skilled  workers.  Stone  workers  move  from  place  to 
place  where  work  is  found.  They  receive  no  help  from  their 
women  and  children.  They  work  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day, 
PAtharvats  earning  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  (8-14  as.)  a  day  and  Gavandis  (Id. 
to  2«.  (Re.  J-1).  Though  stone-cutters  earn  good  wages,  their 
work  is  not  constant,  and  as  a  class  they  are  rather  badly  off. 

In  almost  all  villages  earthen  vessels,  bricks,  and  tilea  are  made 
by  Kumbhars  and  Kunbis.  The  clay  is  got  free  from  fields  and 
village  sites.  "Earthen  woterpots  and  jars  are  made  in  all  villages, 
and  other  more  showy  pots  and  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  in  towns 
and  large  villages.  On  market  days  tlip  potters  take  their  wares 
for  sale  in  carts  or  on  ass-back.  The  potter's  work  is  slack  during 
the  rains.  About  half  the  work  is  done  by  women.  They  do  not 
oai^  more  than  enough  to  maintain  them.  VUlago  potters  are 
mostly  paid  in  grain. 

In  towns  and  largo  villages  lime  is  made  by  Londrs.  The  lime- 
kiln is  round  and  is  about  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet 
liigh  with  a  side  hole  at  the  bottom.  At  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is 
placed  a  layer  of  charcoal,  then  a  layer  of  lime  nodules  mixed  with 
charcoal  and  again  a  layer  of  charcoal.  After  allowing  them  to 
bnm  three  or  four  days  the  contents  of  the  kiln  are  taken  out 
throDgh  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  Tlio  lime  is  then  separated  from 
the  charcoal  and  is  really  for  sale.  Lonars  earn  6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  as.) 
a  day. 

In  most  largo  villages  wood-work  is  done  by  Sutdrs  and  sometimes 
by  others  who  learn  tlie  craft.  Most  of  the  timber  worked  is  of 
local  growth ;  tcsxk.  and  sandalwood  are  sometimes  brought  from 
Bombay  and  Poena  and  used  in  the  better  class  of  buildings.  The 
carpenters  of  Shol/ipur,  Barsi,  Karmala,  and  Pandharpur  have  a 
good  local  name.  The  Karmdla  carpenters  make  excellent  carts, 
which  fetch  £2  10«.  to  £3  (Rs.25-30)  each  and  are  used  generally 
throughout  the  district.  Two  or  three  families  at  Sholfipur  are 
well  known  for  their  skill  in  making  boxes,  tables,  cots,  and  tools. 
Carpenters'  work  is  brisk  dui  ing  the  fair  season  and  slack  in  the  rains, 
ir  women  do  not  help  thom  in  their  work.  For  about  ten 
iths  daring  the  year  carpenters  earn  Is.  (8  as.)  a  day.  Aa  a  class 
By  are  well-to-do. 
B12&-35 
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In  almost  all  large  villages  Udes  are  tazmed  generally  by  Dbon, 
Mhars,  and  M&ngs,  and  shoes  are  made  by  Ch&mbh&rs.  Hides  are 
taken  off  dead  animals  free  of  charge,  ^e  process  of  tanning  ia 
simple.  Cattle  and  buffalo  hides  are  steeped  in  water  for  two  or  three 
days,  washed,  and  the  hair  scraped  off  with  knives.  Lime  is  applied 
to  the  hide,  and  after  washing,  it  is  left  to  steep  twenty  days  in  the 
extract  of  the  tarvad  Cassia  anricnlata  bark.  It  is  again  washed 
and  laid  in  clean  water  for  a  fortnight  and  then  dried  in  the  shade. 
Goat  and  sheep  skins  are  soaked  for  a  day  in  a  solution  of  salt  and 
the  leaves  of  the  utrand  Cynanchnm  extenanm.  The  hair  is  their 
scraped  off  and  the  skin  carefully  cleaned.  It  is  covered  for  one 
day  with  Indian  millet  dough  and  then  dyed  by  being  steeped  in  a 
solution  of  the  gum  of  the  pipal  Ficns  religiosa  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  bark  of  the  lodh 
Symplocos  racemosa.  Tanners  work  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day.  The 
women  help  the  men  in  their  work.  Beeidbs  shoes  Ch4mbliir8 
make  sandals,  backets,  and  water  bags.  The  shoemakers  of 
ShoMpur  and  Kann^  have  a  good  local  name  for  their  skill 
Ch^mbhdrs  work  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day.  The  making  of  silk 
borders  on  the  shoes  is  generally  done  by  women.  Shol£pur  shoes 
&T6  not  sent  outside  the  district.  English  boots  from  Bombay  and 
native  shoes  from  Poona  and  Bijdpor  are  imported  for  local  use. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

HISTORY. 

LiTTLB  is  known  of  the  early    history  of  ShoMpor.     Though  no 

[early    reference  to  it  has  been  traced  its  groat  and   widespread 

holiness  among  middle  and  lower  class  Deccan  Hindas  seems  to 

show  that  Paudharpur   is   an   ancient  place  of  pilgrimage.      The 

statue  of  Vithoba  Dr.  BhagvanUl  believes  to  belong  to  about  the 

fifth  century  after  Christ,  but  the   only  known  inscriptions  in  the 

temple  are  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.     Like  the  rest  o£ 

the  Deccan,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  (b.c.  90-a.d, 

800  ?),  Sholapur    probably  formed   part  of  the  territories  of  the 

Bbdtakami  or  Andhrabhritya  dynasty  whose  capital  was  Paithan  on 

the  Godavari  on  the  Ahmadnagar-Niz^m  frontier  about  150  mile;p 

north-west  of  SholApur.     Probably  also,  though  this  is  not  proved  by 

local  inscriptions,  during  the  900  years  ending  with  the  Musalmaa 

j-ovorthrow  of  the  Devgiri  Yddavs  in  tho  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 

'century,    Sholapur,    like   the    neighbouring    districts  of    Bijdpur 

Ahniadnagar   and    Poena,    was  held  by  the    Early  and  Western 

Chalukjas  from  550  to  760,  by  the  Rdshtrakntas  to  973,  by  the 

I  revived  or  Western  Chalukyas  to  11847  and  by  the  Devgiri  YAdava 

■  till  the  Musalman  conquest  of  the  Deccan  about  1300.^ 

Of  Devgiri  Yadav  rule  traces  remain  in  SholApur  in  about  ten 
HeiBddpgBEn^ 
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tain  in   SholApur  in 
and  a  well    and    nino  inscriptions.*  four  of 
which  appear  from  their  dates  (1192,  1300,  1300,  1304)  to  belong  to 
the  third  Devgiri  YAdav  king  Bhillam   (1188-1192)  and  the  ninth 

king  Ramchandra  (1271-130SV. — ~~ 

ThTBrst  Musalradn  invasion  of  the  Deccan  took  place  in   1294, 
but  the  power  of  the  Devgiri  Yddavs  was  not  crushed  till  1318,* 


1204  ■1720.1 


'  Oetails  of  the  Chalukya  and  Cbdlukya,  B.-Uhtrakuta,  and  Devciri  YAdav 
dynutie;  lu-e  given  in  Fleet's  History  of  the  Dynasties  of  th«  KAosreM  Districts  of 
the  Bomtiay  Prosiiienoy,  pp.  17-78  and  in  Bbdnddrkar's  Early  Deccan  HUstory,  pp. 
36  -  69.  74  ■  92.     Compare   Poena   Statistical  Account,  p.  214  and  BijApnr  Statistical 


;,  pp.  .179  -  .'W9. 
Ho 


Account, 

'  The  HomAdpanti  remains  are  at  Chapalgaon  and  Jcbnr  in  Akalkot,  Bavi  and 
Mohol  in  Mdilha,  Mdlsiras,  NAtepiito,  and  VelApnr  in  M^llsiras,  Pandharpor  and 
ruhiiij  in  Pandharpor,  and  Kaadalinon  Kisegaon  and  Marde  In  Sholipur.  Tho 
inscriptiuna  are  at  Karahgaon  in  Akalkot,  Mohol  and  Vipha  in  MAdha,  Vclipur  in 
Mllsinu,  and  Pandharpur  and  Pulunj  in  Pandharpur.  Dr.  Burgesa'  Lists  of 
Antiquarian  Komaina,  70  -  72.    See  IxOow  Places. 

'  Briggs'  Feriahta,  I.  .304.  In  121)4  lUindev  tho  ruling  king  of  Devgad  wa» 
■nrprisctt  in  his  capital  by  Al&ud-diu  Kliilji,  tho  nephew  of  tho  D»lbi  emperor 
Jalil-ad-din  Kbilji,  and  forced  to.  pay  tribute.  In  l'2y7,  Rlmdev  gave  shelter  to 
RSi  Earan  the  fugitive  kin^  of  Gujarat,  and  neglectwl  to  pay  tribute  for  three  ycaia 
(Ditto,  I.  365).  In  1:106  Malik  KAfur,  Ala-ud-din's  general,  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  MahariUhtra,  distributed  it  among  his  officers,  and  confirmod  Kdmdcv  in  his 
•Ilefjiaoco  (Ditto,  I.  369).  In  1309  Malik  KAfur,  on  his  vfay  to  Telingan,  was 
reoeircd  with  great   hospitality  at  [>cvgai  by  R.tm.lev  (Ditto,    I.  371).      In  1310, 

BAmdov    waa   succeeded  by  bis   sou   tibaiLkardcv  who  was  ill-alTectod  to   thu 
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Frmn  1318,  MaliArtlshtra  began  to  be  mled  by  governors  appointed 
from  Delhi  and  stutiouod  at  Devgiri.  In  1338,  Mahammad  TugUik 
the  emperor  of  Delhi  (1325-1351)  made  Devgiri  bis  capital  and 
changed  its  name  to  Daulatabad  or  the  Abode  of  Wealth.  In  ISil 
MnsalmAn  exactions  cansed  a  general  revolt  in  the  Deccan,  which, 
according  to  Fcrishta,  was  so  successful  that  in  1344  Muhammad  bad 
no  part  of  his  Deccan  territories  left,  him  except  Daulatabad.^  This 
stAtoment  seems  exaggerated  as  in  1346  Musalmiins  were  govern- 
ing at  Kulbarga,  R&ichur,  Bijtipur,  Bedar,  Ganjauti,  R^bdg,  Gilbii, 
Huken,and  Bertir.  In  the  same  year  there  was  widespread  disorder 
and  the  Delhi  officers  plundered  and  wasted  the  country.* 

These  cruelties  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Deccan  nobles  nnder  the 
able  leadership  of  an  Afghiln  soldier  named  Hasan  Gangu.  The 
nobles  were  successful,  and  freed  the  Deccan  from  dependence  on 
Northern  India.  Hasan''  founded  a  dynasty,  which,  in  honour  of  his 
patron  a  Brdhman,  ho  called  Bahniani,  and  fvhicb  held  command 
of  the  Deccan  for  nearly  150  years.  The  Bahmani  capital  was  at 
Kulbarga  about  sixty  miles  eiist  of  Shol/lpur,  till,  in  1426,  it  was 
moved  to  Bedar  or  Ahinadabnd- Bedar  about  100  miles  further  east 
By  1351  Alii-ud-din  Hasau  Gangu  Bahmani,  by  treating  the  local 
^thorities  in  a  liberal  and  friendly  spirit,  had  brought  under  his 
power  every  part  of  the  Deccan  which   had   before  been  subject 


Mnralm&ns,  Malik  Kifnr,  on  his  way  to  tho  KsmlUk,  loft  a  force  at  Uie  town  of 
Paithnnnu  the  left  )>aiik  of  the  tio^>-ari  to  overawe  the  YiilsTB.  (Ditto,  1.37.3).  In 
1312  M&lik  KAfur  marched  a  fourth  time  into  the  Doccaii,  seized  and  jiut  Kbankarder 
to  dokth,  waated  Mahiriahtra,  and  fixed  his  roaidenoe  at  Devgad  (Ditto,  I.  379),  when 
he  remained  till  AUud^liii  in  bis  lost  illness  onload  him  to  Delhi.  DuringMalik 
Kifur's  absence  at  Dellii,  Hnrvdlde-v  tlio  son-in-Uw  of  RAmdcr  stirred  the  Deocaa 
to  arms,  drove  ont  many  MusiOuuln  garrisons,  and,  with  tho  aid  of  the  other  Daocaa 
chiefs,  recovered  Mahlrilahtra.  In  1318  MuMrik  Khiiji,  AlA-nd-din's  son  and  succeasor, 
marched  to  the  Deccan  to  chastise  HarixUdcv  who  fled  at  the  approach  uf  the 
MusalmAns,  and  was  pursued,  seized,  and  flayed  alire.  Mab&rik  appointed  Malik  Be^ 
Laki,  one  of  his  father's  slaves,  to  oonuuand  in  the  Deccan,  and  retamed  to  DeUu 
(Ditto,  I.  383). 

'  Briggs'  Feriahta,  I.  426-427-  »  Briggs"  FcrUhU,  1.  432-433. 

>  Hasan  was  an  Afghin  of  the  lowest  rank  and  a  native  of  Delhi.  He  farmed  a 
small  plot  of  land  belonging  to  a  Brlhman  nstrolugcr  named  Gangn  who  was  ia 
Mahammad  Tughlik's  favour.  Having  accidentaUy  found  a  treasure  in  his  field 
Hasan  gave  it  to  his  landlord  Gangu,  who  was  so  struck  with  his  honesty  that  he 
nsed  his  iuttuenco  to  advance  Uasau's  fortunes.  Hasan  ruse  to  a  great  station  in  the 
Doccan,  took  the  name  of  Gangu  oat  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  nis  patron,  and  for 
the  same  reason  added  the  title  of  Bahmani  to  his  name  when  be  became  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty.  Briggs'  Feriahta,  II.  284-285  ;  Elphinstono'a  History  of  India,  666. 
The  Bahmani  kings  were  : 

SaMniani  Xingt,  tSiT-lCte. 
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the  throne  of  Delhi.'      In  1357  AU-nd-din  divided  his  kingdom 
four  provinces  or  tarafa  over  each  of  which  he  set  a  provincial 
iremor  or  iurafdur.     Sholapur  formed  part  of  tho  province   of 
ilbarga,    which,    besides    Sholilpur,  included   Kalbarga,    BijJlpur, 
fcichur,  Mudgal,  Sdgar,  and  Naldurp.     During  tho  latter  part  of 
I  fourteenth  century,  under  the  escellent  rule  of  Muhammad  ShAh 
thmani  (1358-1375),  the  banditti  which  for  ages  had  harassed  tho 
le  of  the  Deccan  were  broken  and  scattered  and  the  people 
BJoyed     good     government.^      This     period   of  prosperity,    when 
abably  Shohipnr  and  several  other  forts  to  the  east  were  built, 
followed  by  the  awful  calamity  of  the  Durga  Devi  famine,  when 
twelve  rainless  years    (1396  - 1107)   are   said   to  have  turned  the 
land  to  a  desert.     In  the  first  years  of  the  famine  Mdhmud  Sh&h 
Bahmani   (1378-1397)   is  said  to  have  kept  ten  thousand  bullocks 
to  bring  grain  from  Gujanlt  to  the  Deccan,  and  to  have  founded  an 
orphan  school  in  each  of  tho  seven  leading  towns  of  his  dominions.' 
No  efforts  of  any  rulers  could  preserve  order  or  life  through  so  long 
a  series  of  fatal  years.     Whole  districts  were  left  without  people  and 
the  strong  places  foil  from  the  Musalraans  into  tho  hands  of  the  local 
chiefs.*     Before  the  country  could  recover,  it  was  again  wasted  by 
two  rainless  years  in  1421  and    1422.     Multitudes  of  cattle  diea, 
and  tho  people  broke  into  revolt.*      In  1429,  the  leading   Bahmani 
noble,  whoso  title  was  Malik-ul-Tuj^r  or  Chief  of  the  Merchants, 
went  through  the  Deccan  restoring  order.   So  entirely  had  the  country 
fallen   waste  that  the   old   villages  had  disappeared  and  fresh  ones 
had  to  be  formed  generally  including  the  lands  of  two  or  three  of 
tho  old  villages.     Ijand  was  given  to  all  who  would  till  it  free  of  rent 
for  the  first  year  and  for  a  horse  bag  of  grain  for  the  second  year. 
This  settlement  was  entrusted  to  Dfldu  Narsu  Kdle  an   experienced 
Brdhman  and  to  a  Turkish  eunuch  of  tho   court."     In  1436,   in  the 
reign  of  Ala-ud-din  ShAh  Bahmani  II.  (1435-1457),  the  king's  brother 
Prince  Muhammad,  in  tho  hope  of  making  himself  independent,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Vijayuagar  king  to  whom  he  was  sent  to  demand 
tribute,  took    Sholapur  and  other  neighbouring  places.     He  was 
soon  defeated  and  forced  to  accept  Raichar  as  an  equivalent  for  tho 
territory  he  had  usurped.^      In  1460,  a  famine  known  as  Ddmdji- 
paut's  famine  again  wsisted  the  Deccan.   According  to  the  local  story 
a  Brahman  named  Ddmdjipant  was  employed  at  Mangalvedha,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Paudharpur,  as  a  revenue   officer  under  tho 
Bodar  government.     He  had  charge  of  a  large  store  of  government 
com  at  Mangalvedha    Hundreds  of  Brdhmans  and  others  flocked  to 
Mangalvedha  and  were  fed  by  D^mdjipant  out  of  the  government 
stores.     Hearing  of  his  breach  of  trust  the  Bedar  king  issued  orders 
that    Diimaji    should  be  seized  and  brought  before  him.      While 
^B)drn!iji  was  on   his  way   to  Bedar,  the  god  Vithoba,  whom  DAmaji 
^Brorshipped,  took  pity  on  his   servant  and  appearing  as  a  village 
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»  Briggii'  FerUhta,  n.291-292;Grant  DnfTa  Mar4th!is,25.    '  Briggs'  Feri»hta,II.325-6. 

*  Brigga'  Forishta  II.  349-.'iO.     Tbo«e  seven  towns  wcro  Kulbarga,  Bedar,  Kiodbdr, 
kolatabid,  E3ichpur,  Cbcul,  and  Dilbhol.  Ditto. 

i  *  Grant  Duff's  MardthAs,  20.  ■  Briggs'  Feriihta,  II.  4O.').106. 

*  Ciraut  Duff's  Mivrikth^,  2C.  '  Briggs'  Feriahta,  II.  502.  . 
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Ml«/ir  at  Bedar  paid  the  price  of  tho  grwa  distribntod  by  DdmijL*  In 
1472  and  I  i73  another  failure  of  rain  so  wasted  the  country  that  in 
1 474'  when  rain  fell  scarcely  any  one  was  left,  to  till  the  land.* 

Tho  power  and  turbulence  of  the  provincial   governors  was  i 
Bonrce  of  weakness  and  danger  to  Bahmani  rule.     To  remove  this 
evil,  Mahmud  Q4wdn,  the  learned  and  able  minister  of   Muhammad 
Shdh  Bahmani  II.  (1463-14'82),  framed  a  scheme  under  which  the 
territories  were  divided  into  eight  instead  of  into  four  provino» 
The  province  of  Kulbarga  was  divided  into  Bijapur  and  Ahasnabad, 
and  Ahasnabad,  of  which  Sholapur  formed  a  part,   was  entrusted 
to  Dastur  Dinar  an   Abyssinian  eunuch/  and  under  him  Sholipnr 
and  Pardnda,  with  the  eleven  surrounding  districts,  were  entrusted 
to  two  brothers  Zain  Khdn  and  Khwaja  Jahdn.     Is  each  province 
only  one  fort  was  loft   in    the  governor's  hands ;  all   others  were 
entrusted  to  captains  and  garrisons  appointed  and  paid  from  head- 
quarters.     The  pay  of  the  captains  was  greiktly  raised  and  tbcj 
were  forced  to  keep  their  garrisons  at  full  strength.     This  scheme 
brought    on    Mahmud  Gslwan  the  hatred  of  tho   leading  nobles, 
who  in  1481,  by  false  charges  of  treason,  succeeded  in  procuring  his 
death.     Bahmani  power  never  recovered  the  loss  of  Mahmud  Gdwda 
In  1485,  Bid  and  other  districts  near  Daulatabad  were  added  to 
the  estates  of  the   Bahmani  minister  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  the  successor 
of  Mahmud   Gawan,   who  appointed   Khwdja   Jahaq   governor  of 
Pardndaand  the  eleven  surrounding  districts.*    The  end  of  Bahmani 
overrule  was  at  hand.     In   1489    Yusuf  Adil   Shdh  the  governor 
of  Bijapur    assumed  iudnpendenco   and  overran  all  the    country 
north  of  Bijdpur  as  far    as  the    Bhima,   including  the   present 
Sholdpur    sub-divisions     of     Mdlsiras,    Sdngola,     and     part    of 
Pandharpur.^      Under  tho  partition  treaty  of  I-IO?,  between  Mahk 
Ahmad   the  Nizdm  Shdhi    king  of  Ahraadnagar,  Yusuf  Adil  Shah 
of   Bijdpur,    and    Imdd-ul-Mulk  of  Berdr,    tho  whole   province   of 
Daulatabad,   which   must   have  included   Paranda  and  its   eleven 
districts,  became  part  of  Malik   Ahmad's   dominions.®       KhvFdja 
Jahan  of  Pardnda  and  his  brother  Zain  Khdn,  though  excluded 
from  this   partition  treaty,'   continued  to  hold   Pardnda  and  the 
eleven  surrounding  districts  in  subjection  to  Ahmadnagar.'      Zain 
Khdn,   the  younger  brother,   who   was  governor  of  Sholdpur  laid 
claim  to  half  of  the  eleven  districts  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
grant  from  Bedar  to  that  effect.     But  Khwdja  Jahdn,  supported  by 
Malik  Ahmad  of  Ahmadnagar,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  whole  and 
opposing  the  claims  of  Zain  Khdn  at  the  court  of  Bedar.     In  1.508, 
on  the   death  of   Malik    Ahmad    of     Ahmadnagar     (1490-1608), 
Yusuf  Adil  Shdh  of  Bijdpur  marched   against     Khwdja  Jahdn, 
and  compelled  him  to  cede  five  and  a  half  of  the  eleven  districts 
round    Sholdpur  to  his  brother  Zain  Khdn."      On  tho  death  of 


'Colonel   ^theridge's    Famine    Report    (I8G8),     99-100.    The  village  priesta  at 
Mangalve<lha  point  out  the  site  of  DilmAji's  house'ond  of  the  com  cellars.  Ditto. 
•  Briggs'  Kerishta,  II.  48,'},  4'I.S,  VH. 

'Grant  Diirs  Mariithiis,  48  ;  Briggg'  PerUhta,  II.  501.    <  Brings'  Ferigha,  III.  191, 
»  Briggs' Fcriiiht.%,  MI.  ».        •  Briggs' Ferishta,  III.  19.      '  Brigg»'Ferishta,IlL20. 
»  Briggs'  ForiBhto,  111.  214  and  footnote.  •  Briggs'  Feri»hte,  111.  36. 
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(1510),  the  BijiJpur  regent  Kamdl  Khftn, 
iprisoned  the  young  king  Ism£el  Adil  Shah  and  his  mother 
ibnji  Khdnam,  and  marched  with  a  force  to  Sholfipur  which  ho 
ssieged  for  three  months.  As  no  aid  came  from  Ahmadnagar,  Zain 
Khdn,  on  receiving  security  for  the  safety  of  his  family  and  wealth 
delivered  (1511)  SholSpor  into  Kamal  Khdn's  hands  together  with 
the  five  and  a  half  districts  of  which  he  had  charge.*  Pardnda 
~  id  its  five  and  a  half  districts,  including  perhaps  Karmdla  MAdha 
id  Barsi  the  three  northern  sub-divisions  of  the  present  district 
of  SholSpur,  remained  for  many  years  under  Khwdja  Jahin  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  half  independent  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Ahmadnagar.  In  1523,  after  one  of  their  numerous  wars, 
through  the  intervention  of  Shih  Tdhir  Junaidi,  Ismdel  of 
Bijdpur  and  Burhdn  of  Ahmadnagar  met  in  the  fort  of  Sholdpur 
and  agreed  to  peace.-  On  this  occasion  BurhAn  Nizira  Shih 
asked  the  hand  of  ASariam  the  sister  of  Ismael  Adil  Shfih,  and  the 
marriage  was  held  with  groat  state.  The  kings  interchanged 
Taloable  presents  including  elephants  and  horses,  and  the  rejoicings 
lasted  a  whole  month  (Rajab  h.  930).  When  the  festivities 
wore  over  the  kings  took  leave  of  each  other  and  returned  to 
their  capitals.  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  treaty  of  alliance 
Asad  Khdn  of  Bclgaum  promised,  on  the  part  of  his  master 
Ismdel  Adil  Shdh,  to  give  the  fort  of  Sholdpur,  with  its  five  and  a 
half  districts,  as  a  dowry  with  the  BijSpur  princess.  But  as  Ismdel 
Adil  Sh&h  afterwards  denied  that  ho  had  authorized  this 
concession,  Burhdn  NizSm  Shah,  under,  the  advice  of  Shdh  Tdhir, 
was  induced  to  drop  the  demand  and  return  to  Ahmadnagar. 
During  the  next  forty  years  the  Nizdm  Shdhi  king's  claim  to 
Sholdpur  was  the  cause  of  constant  wars.  In  1524  the  Bijapur 
princess  quarrelled  with  her  husband  BnrhSn  Nizdm  Shdh  because  he 
treated  a  dancing  girl  called  Amina  as  his  chief  wife.     This   quarrel 

Iied  to  war  between  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijdpur.  BurhSn  Nizdm  Shdh 
becurod  the  aid  of  Imdd  Shah  king  of  Berar  and  of  Amir  Berid 
regent  of  Bedar,  and  tho  confederates  marched  with  forty  thousand 
men  to  besiege  Sholdpur  and  to  occupy  the  ceded  districts.  Ismael 
Adil  Shah,  with  10,000  foreign  cavalry,  advanced  to  meet  the  allies, 
and  for  forty  days  tho  armies  continued  encamped  between  the 
forts  of  Sholdpur  and  Naldurg  four  miles  from  each  other  without 
coming  to  action.  During  this  time  of  inaction  3000  mounted 
foreign  Bijdpur  bowmen  were  most  successful  in  hovering  round  the 
aJhes'  camp  and  cutting  off  their  supplies.  Khw&ja  Jahdn  Dakhani, 
governor  of  Pardnda,  vexed  with  the  inactivity  of  Burhdn  Nizdm 
Shdh,  quitted  tho  camp,  attended  by  four  thousand  Dakhani 
cavalry,  intending  to  surprise  tho  Bij(tpur  bowmen.  Next  evening 
the  foreigners,  as  usual,  took  post  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of 
a  rivulet,  and  having  picketed  their  horses  were  disarming  and 
waiting  for  supper.  As  night  set  in,  Khwdja  Jahdn  Dakhani, 
with  a  reconnoitering  party,  came  upon  them,  but  was'discoverod 
distance  from  th 
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alarm.  Tlio  bowmen  instantly  took  to  their  horses,  bot  befon  ill 
were  monuted  Khw&ja  Jahdn  fell  on  them  and  killed  abont  time 
hundred.  Khwdja  JahAn's  Dakhanis,  after  returning  from  tfe 
puruuit,  came  to  the  spot  on  which  the  archers  had  been  encusped, 
and  dismounting,  plundered  and  ate  the  archers'  Tictoals.  Tin 
Bij&par  bowmen,  seeing  by  their  own  experience  how  emeHj  as 
army  may  be  surprised,  resolved  to  attack  the  camp  of  Boriiia 
Nizdm  Sh&h.  They  accordingly  moved  direct  to  hia 
and  the  sentinels,  taking  them  for  Khwdja  Jah4n's 
returning  to  camp,  allowed  them  to  pass.  When  in  the  midst  of  Iki 
camp,  the  IJijdpar  bowmen  discharged  their  arrows  aad  made  ffimt 
bavoo  and  pursued  their  route  direct  to  the  tents  of  Barium  Nnfai 
Sbdh.  Confusion  was  general  Friends  could  not  be  known  bam 
foes,  and  the  bowmen,  when  sated  with  slaughter  and  plunder  retind 
with  little  loss.  Next  morning,  while  the  A  hmadnagar  troop*  wen 
still  suffering  from  the  terror  caused  by  the  Uigfat  attsrc^  Isafrf 
Adil  Slidh  advanced  to  give  battle.  Barlian  Nixam  Slaili  and  IwU 
Kh^h  drew  up  their  Hue,  but  in  so  great  disorder  and  witli ; 
that  tlioy  were  unable  to  withstand  the  Bijipar  oaaek 
being  char^red  by  Asad  Khan  the  Bijdpor  cba^HOO,  fled 
without  a  blow  and  did  not  halt  till  ho  roKbed  Ins  tort  of  64nl  ■ 
Bcr&r.  Burhdu  Nizdm  Shih  was  also  on  the  point  of 
but  being  timely  reinforced  by  Amir  Bend  with  dOO<4 
continaed  to  resist.  At  last  K]Huk>Qaldi  Aglm  aod  lamad  Agft% 
Tnrki  officers  in  the  Bijipar  serTic^gaaied  Um  a— ay*a 
two  thoneand  horse,  while*  Asad  Kh&n  attacfced  the 
llieee  aoaaaha  tlirew  the  Ahmadnagar  troops  into 
aad   Borliia    Niaim    Shib,    oreroome    bgr   the 
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ftiisconcoive  the  object  of  his  march.  Burhdn  Nialm  ShAh  in  rqply 
told  Israjiel  Adil  Shith  that  it  would  bo  moro  for  his  interest  if  he 
Biaid  at  home.  Isinael  Adil  Shah,  who  had  stai'ted  from  Bijiipur, 
received  this  message  at  Bahmnnhalli  while  at  evening  prayer.  He 
ras  80  enraged  that  he  started  with  only  400  horse  and  forty 
)t  and  reached  the  river  at  Naldurg,  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
liles,  before  evening  prayer  on  the  next  day.  He  dismissed 
tnrh^n's  ambassadors  telling  thom  he  had  done  all  he  was  bound 
do  to  avoid  war,  that  he  would  now  wait  for  hia  royal  brother 
come,  as  he  had  repeatedly  come  before,  and  amuse  himself 
rith  the  sight  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  war.  On  the  return  of 
his  ambassadors,  Bnrhiin  NizAm  Shah,  attended  by  Amir  Berid, 
marched  with  25,000  horse  and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery  to 
the  Bijiipur  frontier.  IsmAel  left  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  to 
%i  Khan.  All  the  young  men,  sons  of  foreigners  and  Rajputa 
rere  formed  into  onejDody,  composing  a  light  division  under  Sanjar 
Ih^n  the  son  of  Mirza  Jahdngir  Kumi,  while  their  fathers,  who 
rere  mostly  old,  remained  in  the  lino,  agreeing  that  this  was  a 
Fday  for  the  young  soldiers  to  show  their  courage.  Asad  Khdn 
'•ssnmed  command  of  the  right  wing,  leaving  the  left  to 
Miistiipha  Agha,  Shikandar  Agha,  and  Kush  Geldi  Aghn,  aU 
Tarki  leaders  of  note.  The  centre  was  commanded  by  Ismdel 
who  joined  as  soon  as  the  line  was  formed.  On  seeing  that  the 
colour  of  the 'canopy,  the  royal  standard,  and  the  enemy's  flags 
were  green  instead  of  white,  Ismael  a.sked  the  cause  of  the 
change,  and  was  told  tliat  they  were  .the  signs  of  rule  conferred 
on  BurhAn  Nizdm  Hh&h  by  Bahiidur  Shah  of  GujarAt.  While 
be  was  speaking,  the  light  division  became  engaged  and  Ismael 
Adil  Shdh  instantly  advanced  with  his  whole  line.  The  action 
became  general  and  was  so  well  maintained  on  both  sides  that 
ictory  was  long  doubtful.  At  length  Khurshid  Khiin  the 
immander  of  tiie  Nizam  Shahi  array  was  killed  and  hia 
troops  fled  in  disorder.  Shortly  after  Burhfin  Nizam  Shdh  was 
surrounded  by  the  Bijapur  horse,  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken  prisoner,  when  his  body-guard  by  a  desperate  eflbrt  freed 
their  sovereign,  and,  they  escorting  him  from  the  field,  he  fled  to 
Ahmadnagar  without  waiting  to  gather  bis  scattered  army.  Much 
plunder  fell  into  the  victors'  hands  and  Ismael  Adil  ShAh's 
superiority  was  established  throughout  the  Deccan.  The  battle 
was  called  the  Victory  of  the  Foreign  Boys  as  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  had  fallen  on  thom.  The  corps  rose  in  the  king's  esteem 
and  many  of  the  youths  were  ennobled  though  their  fathers  were 
alive.  This  was  the  last  contest  between  Ismdel  Adil  Shah  and 
Burhdn  Niziim  Shdh.     They  met  on  the  frontier  and  made  peace.* 

In  1540,  when  the  breach  between  Isradel's  son  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  and  his  minister  Asad  Khan  became  known,  Burhdn  Nizdm 
ShSh  and  Amir  Bend  circulated  reports,  that,  whenever  they  would 
come,  Asad  Khan  had  promised  to  deliver  them  Belgaum.  Accord- 
ingly  in    1542    they    invaded    Ibriihim's  territories,  and  wresting 
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tho  five  and  a  half  SboUpur  districts  from  his  ofiRcers,  gave  them  to 
the  servants  of  Khwaja  Jahan  Dakhani  and  marched  to  Belgaam. 
Tho  reconciliation  between    Ibrilhiin  and   Asad  Khiin   changed  the 
state   of   affairs.      Ibrahim   Adil   Shdh   and    Imad    ShAh    marched^ 
against  Burhdn  and  Amir  Berid,  who  retreated  with  haste  towi 
Daulatabad,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Bijapur  and  Berar  troops 
took  ample  revenge  for  the  depredations  committed   in  Bijapur. 
Soon  after  this  Amir  Berid  suddenly  diod^  and  BurhAn  Nizam  Snih 
was  reduced  to  sue  for  ternas,  sending  the  venerable  Sliah  Tahirto 
make  overtures.     lu  tho  treaty  which  followed  BurhAn  agreed  to 
restore  tho  five  and  a  half  districts  to  Ibrdhira  and  promised  never 
again  to  lay  claim   to  them.     When  the  treaty  was  signed  and 
exchanged  each  of  the  sovereigns  returned  to  his  capital.     In  1543 
Ibrdhim,  with  great  pomp,  married  Babia  Sulttlna  daughter  of  Al£- 
ud-din  Imdd  Shah  of   Berdr.     Burhdn  NizAm   Shah,  vexed  at   iha 
issue  of  the  lato  war,  in  spite  of  his  promise,  declared  he  conld 
never  rest   till  he   had   won  back    the   five  and  a    half   Sholapar 
districts.      Shortly   after,    availing    himself    of    some    agreement 
between   Ibrahim  and  Ims'id  Shdh,  Burhan  Nizdm  formed  secret 
alliances  with  Ham  Raja  of  Vijnynagar  and  Jamshid  Kutb   Shdh  of 
Golkonda  to  wage  war  against  Bijapur  on  the  south  and  east,  while, 
with  his  own  army  and  the  troops  of  AH  Berid  and  Khwdja.Iahdn,  he 
invaded  them  from  the  north.     With  this  force  he  laid  waste  many 
districts,  and  on  several  occasions  defeated  the  Bijapur  troops,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Bijdpur,  attacked  at  once  by  three  powerful  armies 
in  separate  quarters,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  destruction.     Ibrdhim 
Adil  Shah,  at  a  loss  how  to  act  and  without  confidence  in  his 
counsellors,   sent    for    Asad  Eh^n    from  Belganm  aftd  asked  hia 
advice.     Asad  Khdn  observed  that  BurhAn  haid  urged  the  rest  to 
fight ;  if  he  could  be  removed  it  would  be  easy  to  manage  the  others. 
He  advised  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  the  five  and  a  half  Sholapnr 
districts    should  be   given  np.     Ibrdhim  acted  according  to   this 
advice  and  peace  was  concluded.     Still  Shulapur  was  not  given  to 
Ahmadnagar.'* 

In  1.549,  to  save  lus  own  territories  from  being  wasted  by  tho 
Ahmadnagar  king,  Ibrdhim  invaded  Ahmaduagar.  He  camo 
suddenly  before  Pardnda,  and,  finding  the  gates  open,  rushed  with  a 
body  of  troops  into  the  fortress  which  submitted  and  was  given  in 
chargfe  to  one  of  his  Dakhani  officers.  From  Paranda  Ibrahim  laid 
waste  the  country  round,  levied  contributions,  and  retreated  on 
hearing  of  Burhdn's  approach.  Before  Burhdn  Nizam  Shdh  arrived 
within  many  miles  of  Pardnda,  the  governor,  who  mistook  a  gnat  near 
his  ear  for  Burhdn's  distant  war  trumpets,  fled  by  night  without 
telling  his  followers.  Next  morning  the  garrison  followed  their 
chiof^s  example,  and  on  the  third  day  Burhdn  quietly  entered  the 
empty  fortress.^ 

In  15.51- Burhdn  Nizam  Shdh,  with  the  help  of  the  Vijaynagar 
king  Ram  Raja,  took  Sholdpar  and  str^gthened  it.*      Some  tima 
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Ikfter,  althougli  peace  was  concludeil  between  Hiisain  NIzilm  Sfiah 
"ItirhAn's  son  and  successor  and  IbrAhim  Adil  Shah,  Khwjlja  Jahdn^ 
le  hereditary  chief  of  Parauda,  who  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment 
his  sovereign,  came  to  Bijdpur  and  inspired  Ibrahim  with 
iiopea  of  retaking  Sholapur.  For  this  purpose  IbrAhiin  concluded  a 
treaty  with  ll»im  Raja  and  invited  into  his  service  Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk 

|5»nimander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  late  Burhdn  Nizam  Shdh, 
brho  had  taken  refage  in  BerAr  from  Husain's  oppression.  Saif 
i^in-ul-Mnlk  accepted  IbrAhim's  proposals,  and  Ibr.ihim  conferred  on 
Bim  high  titles  with  considerable  estates  and  presents  of  money.  By 
BIS  advice  Ibrahim  soon  after  espoused  the  cause  of  prince  Ali  the  soa 
of  Burhan  Nizdm  Shdh,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court.  It  was 
agreed  that  if  Ali  Nizim  Shah  gained  the  Ahmadnagar  throne,  the 
forts  of  Kalliiini  and  Sholapur  should  bo  surrendered  to  Bijdpur. 
To  effect  these  objects,  prince  Ali,  accompanied  by  the  2000  horso 
which  had  come  T^th  him  from  Ahmadnagar,  marched  to  the 
frontier  to  draw  the  nobles  of  that  kingdom  to  his  cause.  This 
attempt  met  with  little  success.  Husaiii  Nizdm  Shah  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and  Ibrahim,  after  distributing  largo  suras  among  his 
troops,  marched  from  Bijapur  to  support  prince  Ali.  'J'he  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Sholapur  and  drew  up  to  engage.  Ibrihiuf 
gave  the  command  of  his  right  wing  to  Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk  Giliini  and 
Anknsh  Khan^aud  the  command  of  the  loft  to  Nur  Khin  aud  Imad- 
nl-Mulk,  and  himself  took  post  with  the  household  troops  in  the 
centre.  The  advanced  guard  was  commanded  by  Saif  Aiu-ul-Mulk 
who  pushed  on  from  the  lino  aud  began  "the  action  with  great  dash. 
Ibrdhim  Adil  Shdh,  disapproving  of  his  separation  from  the  main 
body,  ordered  the  advanced  guard  to  keep  closer  to  the  line.  Saif 
Ain-al-MnIk  answered  that  his  Majesty  was  right,  but  that,  as  he  had 
advanced  so  far,  to  return  would  only  inspirit  the  enemy.  Having 
sent  this  message  Saif  wont  on,  seized  and  spiked  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  drove  their  picquets  back  on  their  main  body.  Here  he  waa 
resolutely  opposed  by  Husain  Nizam  Shah  who  commanded  in 
person,  still  the  Nizdm  Shdhi  army  began  to  give  way  and  must 
have  been  defeated  had  Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk  been  supported.  Several 
Nizim  Shdhi  chiefs  who  had  been  engaged  on  the  left  came  to  the 
aid  of  their  sovereign  and  almost  surrounded  Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk 
whose  division  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Seeing  the  standards  of 
Ibr.<him  Adil  Shah,  though  at  a  distance,  as  was  his  custom  on 
desperate  occasions,  Ain-ul-Mulk  dismounted,  resolved  to  conquer 
or  die.  Some  of  the  troops  seeing  him  dismount,  told  Ibrdhim  that 
Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  and  had  alighted  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Husain  Nizam  Shdh.  Ibrahim's  suspicions  of 
treachery  were  confirmed,  and  he  fled  from  the  field  and  did  not 
draw  rein  till  ho  reached  Bijdpur.* 

In  1557,  Ali  Adil  Shdh,  the  successor  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shdh 
anxious  to  recover  the  forts  of  Kallidni  and  Sholdpur,  without 
waiting  for  the  customary*  compliment  of  receiving  ambassadors 
from  the  surrounding  powers,  despatched  Kishwar  Khdn  and   Shdh 
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ABn  Tarab  ShirAzi  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
BAja.  at  Vijiiynagnr.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Mnhammnd  Ilm 
Sddikki  for  the  same  purpose  to  Ahmadnagar.  Rriio  Kaja  recei 
tbo  ambassadors  with  great  honour  and  sent  back  one  of 
confidential  officers  with  Kishwar  Khau  to  congratulate  the  k 
on  his  accession.  Husain  Nizim  Shdh,  jealoas  of  Ali  Adil  Sha 
designs  agaiust  Sholupur,  did  not  show  the  usaal  respect  to  hit 
embassy,  nor  send  one  in  return,  but  gave  strong  proofs  of  enmity. 
Ali  Adil  ShAh,  intent  on  repairing  the  losses  sustained  by  hn 
father,  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Kdni  RAja.  As  his  enmity 
towards  Husain  Nizdm  Shah  daily  increased  Ali  Adil  Shah  seat 
him  a  message  through  Sh^b  Husain  Anju,  that  it  Tvas  cli 
that  the  forts  of  Kalli^ni  and  Sholdpur  belonged  to  his  family 
ancient  right,  though  owing  to  his  fiither's  misfortunes  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  NizAm  Shahi  kings,  that  now  he  ho; 
they  both  or  at  all  events  Kiilliiiui  wcnild  be'restored.  As  Si 
Husain  Auju's  arguments  failed  to  induce  Husain  Nizflm 
to  give  up  either  place,  Ali  Adil  8hah  sent  another  ambasi 
Ahmadnagar,  representing  that  passion  and  obstinacy  iu 
discussion  of  political  questions  dia  not  become  great  kings, 
That  to  prevent  ill  consequences  he  trusted  Hu.sjun  NizAm  S 
would  see  the  justice  of  giving  up  the  forts  when  the  friendshi 
between  their  states  would  increase.  If  not  he  niij^ht  look  for 
army  which  would  waste  his  dominions  without  mercy.  Husain 
Nizam  iSh^h  answered  this  message  by  an  indecent  jibe,  which  so 
enraged  Ali  Adil  Shah  that  by  way  of  defiance,  according  to  tl 
Deccan  custom,  he  changed  his  canopy  and  standard  from  yellow 
green  Husain  NizAm  ShAh's  colour.  In  the  war  that  followed  t 
Ahmadnagar  king  was  forced  to  leave  his  capital  which  was  besi 
by  the  Bijtipur  and  Golkonda  kings  and  by  liam  RAja  of  Vijayn:  _ 
At  last,  scandalized  by  the  behaviour  of  KAm  Raja,  the  Golkon 
king  persuadfd  Ali  Adil  Sluih  to  raise  the  siege  and  march  againi 
SholApnr.  When  within  some  miles  of  Sholapur  Kishwar  KhAn  the 
BijApur  minister,  seeing  the  dangerous  power  and  ambition  of  the 
Hindu  king,  represented  to  Ali  Adil  ShAh  that,  if  the  fort  of  Sholapur 
fell.  Ram  Raja  would  probably  keep  it  and  the  country  rouni' 
it  for  himself.  It  seemed  advisable  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Naldu 
and  to  leave  Sholapur  to  a  more  convenient  time.  Ali  Adil  Shi 
approved  of  this  advice  and  persuaded  Ram  Raja  to  change  his  pla: 
and  move  to  Naldurg  where  the  allies  took  leave  of  each  other  ao| 
retui-ned  to  their  dominions.^  Some  time  after,  Ali  Adil  Sh  ' 
thought  of  forming  a  league  between  the  three  MusalmAn  kin_ 
of  RijApur  Ahmadnagar  and  Golkonda  against  the  Hindu  king 
Ram  Raja  of  Vijnynagar,  and  the  Golkonda  king  promised  Ali  Adil 
Shah  to  obtain  for  him  the  fort  of  SholApur  which  had  been  th( ' 
original  cause  of  the  disagreement  between  the  Ahmadnagar  am 
Bijapur  lyings.*  It  was  agreed  that  Husain  NizAm  ShAh  shou 
give  his  daughter  ChAnd  Bibi  in  marfiage  to  Ali  Adil  Shfih 
the  fortress  of  Sholapur  as  her  dowry  ;  that  he  should  receive 
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JultJJna,  AH  Adil  Sbdh's  sister,  as  a  consort  for  his  eldest  «on 
[urtaza;  that  a  treaty  of  eternal  friendship  should  be  passed 
atween  the  two  states ;  and  that  they  should  auite  to  reduce  tbe 
3wer  of  Ram  Rdja.     In  15G5  Hdm  Rdja  was  slain  in  the  battle  of 

f&likoti  and  his  army  scattered,  Vijaynagar  was  taken  and  sacked, 
id  the  power  of  the  great  Hindu  kingdom  was  at  an  end.' 

For  some  years  there  was  peace.     In   1590,  Dildwar  Kbdn,  the 

Bijdpur  regent  attempted  to  raise  himself  to  supreme  power,  and  was 

Iriven  from  the  country.    He  fled  to  Ahmadnagar  and  was  favourably 

Boeivodby  Burhdn  Nizslm  Shdh  11.(1590-  159i),  enrolled  among  his 

nobles,  and  appointed  to  reduce  the  forts  of  Sholapur  and  Shahadurg. 

Ibrdhim  Adil  Shdh  sent  ambassadors  to  request  that  Dilawar  Khan 

might  be  sent  to  him.     Burhdn  Ni/.dm    Shdh  instead  of  granting 

^^his  demand  prepared  for  war.     lu  1592  on  Dildwar  Khdn's  advice 

^^e  marched  towards  Bijdpur.and  passing  the  frontier  laid  the  country 

^Kfaste.     On    reaching    Mangalvedha   about  twelve  miles  south  of 

^ptPandharpur  as  no  army  was  sent  to  meet  him,    Burhan  suspected 

~  Bome  device  to  draw  him  into  the  heart  of  the  Bijapur  kingdom,  and 

i^treated.    At  the  Bhima  Dilawar  Khan  persuaded  him  to  halt  near  a 

ruined  fortress  which  he  ordered  to  be  repaired.    Ibrdhim  Adil  Shdh, 

who  had  neither  given  orders  to  assemble  his  nobles  nor  takSh 

^nt■a3ure8  to  defend  his  country,  on  hearing  of  the  fort  said  that 

Burhdn  woulj  shortly  act  like  the  child  who  builds  walls  of  clay  and 

then  destroys  them  with  his  own  hands.    Ibrahim  continued  to  act 

as  if  no   enemy  was  in  his  country  ;  and,  contenting  himself  with 

despatching  a  few  horse  to  watch  Burhdfi  Nizam's  motions,  appeared 

to    give  himself    to    amusement.     Burhan    Nizdm    consulted     his 

officers.     Some  sjiid  Ibrahim  was  sunk  in  pleasure  and  neglected 

his  kingdom,  others  believed  that  he   suspected  hia    oflBcers   and 

was  afraid   of  calling    them    together.     Ibrahim,   who    was    well 

informed  of   what  was  passing,  sent  a  messajie  to  Dililwar  Khdn 

pardoning  him  for   his    past   offences    and    asking  him   to  return 

and  take  charge  of  his  affairs.  Dilawar  Khan  suspecting  no  treachery, 

with  Burhan  Nizdm  Shah's  permission,  went  back  to  his  master,  and 

|Was  blinded  andimprisoued  until  his  death.  Whenhewas  rid  of  Dildwar 

khdn,  Ibrahim  sent  his  Bargi-  or  Maratha  chiefs  with  6000  horse  tocut 

Fall  suppliesfrom  Burhdn'scamp,andsentlOO,OOOhorseunder  Rumi 

khdn  Dakhani  and  3000  more  of  the  household  troops   under  Elias 

Lhdn  against  Burlian.     The  Bargi  cavalry   greatly  distressed  the 

enemy,  defeating  several  detachments  till   Burhan  Nizam   advanced 

in  person  to  attack  them.     Unable  to   oppose  regular  troops  the 

Bargia  recrossed  the   Bhima  which  was  then   fordable,  and  a  flood 

immediately  after  swelling  the  river  prevented  their  being  pursued, 
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and  Burbdn  Nizdm  rctnnied  to  his  lines.  Aft«r  this  Burhio 
Buffered  so  severely  from  famine  and  pestilence  that  he  wm 
forced  to  retire  several  marches.  When  he  had  received  siipjiliw 
and  the  pest  had  somewhat  abated  Barhdn  Nis^m  moved  ag»in 
intending  to  lay  siege  to  ShoMpur.  He  ■was  met  on  his  march  Iij 
Rami  Khdn  and  Elias  Kh^n  who  defeated  a  large  part  of  his  army 
under  Nur  Khdn  Amir-ul-Omra  of  Berar  and  took  a  handred 
elephants  and  400  horses.  After  this  loss  the  affairs  of  Barhaa 
Nizam  Shah  declined  daily,  and  numbers  of  his  troops,  tired  ofi 
long  and  fatiguing  campaign,  deserted  his  camp  and  conspired 
against  his  life.  On  discovering  the  plot,  Bnrh&n,  fall  of  suspicion, 
began  his  retreat  towards  Ahmad nagar.  His  first  march  was  so 
harassed  that  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  attempt  moving  further 
till  he  could  make  peace  with  Ibrdhim  Adil  ShAh  to  whom  he  sent 
ambassadors.  For  nearly  a  month  Ibrahim  refused  to  listen  to 
any  accommodation  till  Burhdn  Nizam  Shdh.  destroyed  the  fort 
he  had  built  within  Bijdpur  territory  on  the  bank  of  the  Bhima. 
To  this  BurhSn  reluctantly  agreed.  He  threw  down  the  first 
stone  with  his  own  hands,  and  his  troops  demolished  the  whole 
fabric  which  had  cost  much  trouble  and  expense.  Then  disheartened 
he  marched  quickly  back  to  Ahmaduagar.' 

In  159't  Burhan  NizAm  ShAh  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Venka* 
tAdri  of  Peukonda  and  resolved  again  to  invade  Ibnihiui's  territories. 
Ho  accordingly  despatched  Murtaza  Khan  Anju  at  the  head  of 
10,000  horse  with  orders  to  reduce  ShAhddurg  and  Sholapnr. 
Murtaza  Khan  Anju  advnn(*d  as  far  as  ParAnda,  and,  halting  there, 
Bent  detachments  to  lay  waste  and  plunder  the  country  round. 
These  troops  suffered  a  severe  check,  their  commander  Uzbek  KhAo 
was  killed,  and  his  force  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Sholapur.' 

In  1599,  the  city  of  Ahmadnagar  was  taken  by  the  Moghals. 
After  this,  partly  from  the  disorders  caused  by  the  rebellion  of 
Johiliigir's  son  Khusru,  which  followed  Jahdngir's  accession  on  the 
death  of  Akbar  in  lt305,  Moghal  power  in  the  Deccan  declined. 
Their  generals  in  Ahmadnagar  had  also  to  deal  with  the  Abyssinian 
Malik  Aml)ar  a  man  of  the  highest  civil  and  military  talent.  Though 
the  Moghals  still  *held  Ahmadnagar  fort,  in  1605  Malik  Ambar 
raised  Murtaza  NizAm  Shah  II.  to  the  throne,  and  succeeded  in 
making  Khadki  near  Elura,  afterward  called  Aurangabad,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  state  which  included  the  greater  part  of  the  former 
Ahmadnagar  possessions.  Malik  Ambar's  power  remained  unshaken 
till  his  death  m  162(5  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  his 
Bon  i'aUeh  Khdn.  Great  as  was  his  success  as  a  general,  Malik 
Ambar  is  best  known  by  his  land  revenue  system.  He  stopped 
revenue-farming,  and,  under  Musalmdn  supervision,  entrusted  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  to  Brahman  agents.  He  renewed  the 
broken  village  system,  and,  when  several  years  of  experiments  had 
enabled  hun  to  ascertain  the  avenge  yield  of  a  field,  took  about 
two-fifths  of  the  outturn  in  kind,  and  afterwards  (1614)  comTuuted 
the  grain  payment  to  a  cash  payment  representing  about  one-third 
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'the  yield.  Unlike  Todar  Mai,  Akbar's  famous  minister  by  wbom 
the  lands  of  North  India  were  settled,  Malik  Ambar  did  not 
make  his  settlement  permanent,  but  allowed  the  demand  to  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  harvest.  This  system  was  so  successful  that,  in 
■pite  of  heavy  war  charges,  his  finances  prospered  and  his  territories 
which  included  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  Sholapur,  throve  and 
grew  rich.'  In  1623  Malik  Ambar  collected  an  excellent  army,  and, 
bringing  grain  from  Daulatabad,  laid  siege  to  Sholapur  and  took  it 
by  storm.*  In  1629  the  rains  failed  and  a  second  failure  in  1630 
caused  grievous  suffering.  Thousands  left  the  Deccan,  numbers 
perished  in  their  homes,  and  whole  districts  were  emptied  of  their 
people.     The  famine  was  accompanied  by  an  almost  complete  loss  o£ 

C'  3  and  was  followed  by  a  pestilence.* 
1635,  the  Moghal  general  Shdiste  Khdn  marched  towards  tho 
^  ^3ur  borders,  reduced  Naldnrg,  and  occupied  the  districts  between 
Sholapur  and  Bedar.^  In  1636,  under  a  treaty  between  the  Bijapur 
king  and  the  Moghals,  the  Niziim  Shahi  dynasty  came  to  an  end, 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  forts  of  Paranda  and  Sholapur  with  their 
dependent  districts  shonld  be  given  to  the  Bijapur  king  Mahmud 
Adil  Shah."  For  the  next  thirty  years  (1636-1665)  no  reference 
to  Sholapur  has  been  traced.  In  1665,  the  Moghals  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Shiv/iji  to  undermine  tho  power  of  BijApnr  under  which 
Shivaji,  with  2000  horse  and  8000  foot,  co-operated  with  Jaysing 
the  Moghal  commander.  Ali  Adil  ShAh,  tho  Bijapur  king, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  invasion  by  promising  to  settle  the  Moghal 
demands.  Jaysing  the  Moghal  comma»der,  continued  his  advance 
from  Phaltan  which  he  had  reduced.  He  met  with  little  opposition 
till,  near  Mangalvedha,  the  Bijapur  horse  appeared  and  acted  against 
him  with  great  vigour.  Abdul  Muhammad,  the  prime  minister,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Bijapur  forces.  Tho  chief  officers  were 
Abdul  Karim  Babble  Khan,  Khawds  Khdn,  Sidi  Aziz,  and  Venkaji 
RAja  Bhonsla  Shivuji's  half-brother.  The  Mardtha  horse  in  the 
service  of  Bijilpur  fought  with  uncommon  spirit,  Venkaji  Raja 
and  Kattaji  Mane  Deshmukh  of  Mhasvad  in  SAtAra  being  most 
conspicuous.  On  the  side  of  the  Moghals  Shivdji  and  Netiji  Pdlkar 
distinguished  themselves,  particularly  on  one  occasion  when  they  had 
command  of  tho  rear  guard.  They  wore  also  detached  against 
several  places  of  strength  which  were  reduced  by  Shivdji's  infantry.* 

About  the  middle  of  1668,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Agra  between 
Anrangzeb  and  Ali  Adil  Shah  of  Bijjipur.  The  terms  on  the  part 
of  the  Bijdpur  government  were  negotiated  by  Shdh  Abdul  Husain 
Kdmfin,  who,  as  the  price  of  peace,  gave  up  the  fort  of  Sholapur  and 
territory  yielding  £6.1,000  (180,000  pagoddji)  of  yearly  revenue.'  In 
1679,  Bijapur  was  besieged  by  the  MoghaJs,  and  Shivdji  who  was 
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caUed  to  help  the  besieged,  marcted  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
Bijiipur.     Finding  he  could  not  force  the  Moghala  to  raise  the  8i( 
he  made  a  show   of  attacking,  and,   advancing  slowly  until   withi 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  camp,  tamed  to  the   north,  rapidly  crosaei] 
the    Bhima,    and  attacked  the  Moghal   possessions  with    fire 
sword,  leaving  the  inhabitants  houseless  and  the  villages  in  aah 
As  the  besiegers  did  not  raise  the  siege  of  Bijapur,  Shivaii  c 
tinaed  his  depredations  from  the  Bhima  to  the  Godavari.^     In  1 
Aurangzeb  issued  orders  to  levy  a  tax  of  £1  G*'.  (Rs.  13)  on  every  £ 
(Rs.  2000)  owned  by  all  except  Muhammadans.*     In  1686  when 
final   siege  of   Bijapur    began  Aurnngzeb's  camp   was    at    first 
SholApur.     Later  on  he  moved  to  Bij/ipur  to  help  in  the  siege.' 

After  reducing  BijApur  in  Oct^jber  1686  Aurangzeb  marched 
Golkonda  which  fell  iuto  his  hands  in  September  1687.  Fi 
Oolkonda  he  returned  to  Bijiipur  where  he  remained  till  in  1 
he  was  driven  north  by  a  deadly  plague.  He  htlted  at  Aklaj  on 
south  bank  of  the  Nira  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  M^lsi: 
After  his  arrival  at  Akluj  he  was  harassed  by  plundering  parties 
Marathds  and  detachments  were  sent  to  SambhAji's  territories, 
of  these  under  Mukarrab  Khdn  was  sent  to  Kolhapur.  Mukan 
Kh&n  succeeded  in  capturing  Sambhaji  and  twenty-six  others 
Sangomeshvar  in  Ratndgiri  and  marched  with  the  prisoners  to 
Moghal  camp.  The  news  of  Sambhdji's  capture  was  received 
Akluj  with  great  rejoicing.  During  the  four  or  five  days  wh 
Mukarrab  KhJtn  was  known  to  be  approaching  with  the  prison 
all  classes  were  so  overjoye^l  that  they  could  not  sleep  and  went 
four  miles  to  meet  the  prisoners  and  give  expression  to  their  j 
In  every  town  or  village  on  or  near  the  road,  wherever  the  m 
reached,  there  was  great  delight ;  and  wherever  the  prisoners  pas 
the  doors  and  roofs  were  full  of  men  and  women  who  looked 
rejoicing.  It  was  proposed  to  spare  SambhAji's  life  but  his  insolenc* 
and  foolhardiness  towards  Aurangzeb  resulted  in  September  1  " 
in  his  execution  at  Tolilpur  in  Poena.'  Under  RAjdrdm,  Sambb 
brother  and  successor,  the  Mardthds  began  to  plunder  the  Mo[ 
dominions  in  the  North  Deccan  and  successfully  resisted  the  Mo| 
detachments  sent  to  oppose  them.  These  raids  greatly  anno' 
Aurangzeb,  who,  in  I6t)4,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  soui 
wards,  moved  from  a  place  on  the  Bhima  to  Galgnle  in  south-wesl 
Bijapur.  This  feint  proved  unsuccessful.  The  raids  continued  in  ^ 
north  and  Ramclmndrapant  one  of  the  Mardtha  loaders  levied  od 
tributions  as  far  east  as  SholApur.  Aurangzeb  was  forced  to  briflj 
back  his  unwieldy  army  to  Brahmapuri  on  the  Bhima  below  PandhU' 
pur,  where  ho  established  Lis  chief  store  and  built  a  cantoumen  ~ 
which  he  held  his  court.  From  Brahmapuri  the  operations  of 
armies  and  the  affairs  of  his  empire  were  directed  for  sev* 
years."      In  1699,  when  Rajdrdm  was  on  tour  collecting  chauth  \ 
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ffdfshmulchi,  ZuIKkiir  Kliiiu,  whoso  success  in  the  Karniilak 
ade  hiiu  the  ouly  Moghal  officer  whom  the  Mardthda  dreaded,  was 
vi'dcred  to  rejxiir  to  the  cantonment  at  Brahmnpuri.  It  was  then  de- 
termined to  adopt  a  now  plan  of  operations  by  which  while  one  army 
attacked  the  Marathiis  in  the  field  another  was  sot  apart  for  the 
reduction  of  their  forts.  The  fort  army  Aurangzeb  reserved  for  him- 
self, and  gave  the  command  of  the  field  army  to  prince  A'zani's  son 
Bedar  Bakht  with  Zulfikiir  Khan  as  his  lieutenant.  Ziillikttr  Khdn'a 
first  effort  was  to  attack  Riljarjim  when  he  was  plundering  Jdlna  in 
the  Niaam's  territories.  The  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  Rjijiiram 
had  to  fly  pursued  by  the  Moghal  army.  Kiljaram  evivded  pursuit ; 
bat  the  fatigne  of  the  march  brought  on  an  illness  wbich  proved 
fatal  (1700).  While  Zulfikar  Khiin  was  in  pursuit  of  Rdjardm  the 
cantonment  at  Brahmapuri  was  abandoned  much  to  the  regret  of 
Hile  Moghal  officers  many  of  whom  had  built- excellent  houses.  A 
^pore  was  formed  unfler  the  protection  of  the  fort  of  Mfishnur,  about 
twenty-live  miles  south-west  of  ShoUpur,  which  was  within  the  lino 
of  the  cantonment  and  a  strong  guard  was  left  for  its  protection. 
The  emperor  marched  to  Sdtdra  which  after  some  resistanco  snr- 
rendered  in  June  1700.^ 

On   the   death  of   Aurangzeb,  ou    the  21st  of   February  1707, 

Sholapur  probably  passed  to  Kdm  Bakhsh,  Auraiigzcb's  son  who  had 

been  appointwl  governor  of  Bijdpur  and   continued  under  him   till 

in  1708  he  was  killed   in  an  engagement  with  his  brother  Bahadur 

Shah  (1707-1712).     In  the  contest  for  the  imperial   throne  among 

Aurangzeb's  sons  prince  A'zam,  on  promise  of  steadfast  allegiance, 

released  Sh&hu,  Sambhaji's  son,   who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the 

^foghal  camp  since  Sambhaji's  execution.     Shiihu  was  also  promised 

^Bp    tract    conquered    by    fcJbivaji    from    Bij/ipur    with   additional 

^Irritory  between  the  Bhima  and  tho  Godavari.     This  tract  iucluded 

Sholapnr ;  but  A'zam's  defeat  and  death  at  Agra  by  BahAdur  Shah 

prevented  Shahu,  when  master  of  Siltara,  from  taking  possession  of 

the  country  promised  by  A'zam.     Sh&hu's  claims  to  the   Maratha 

chiefship  were   resisted   by   Tdi-a  Bai  the  widow   of  Rfijjiram,  on 

behalf  of  her  son,  and  her  cause  had  the  sympathy  of  the  common 

people.     While  Shahu  was  marching  towards  SAtara  from  the  banks 

^£the  Godavari,  the  people  of  a  village   tired  on  his  troops.     Tho 

^■age  was  immediately  assaulted.     Dnring  the  attack,  a  woman 

WRrying  a  boy  in  her  arms  rushed  towards  Shdhn  and  threw  tho 

£  before  him  calling  out  that  she  devoted  him  to  the  Raja's 
ce.  Sh.-lhu  took  charge  of  the  boy,  always  treated  him  like  a 
md  in  memory  of  his  first  success  called  him  Fnttehsing  to  vvhieh 
he  added  his  own  surnarao  of  Bhonsla,  This  Fattehsing  Bhonsla 
became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Rajds  of  Akalkot  now  under 
Sholapur.*  In  1 709  DAud  Khdn,  tho  Moghal  governor  of  tho 
Apccan,  settled  with  such  Mardtha  chiefs  as  acknowledged  Sh.ihu'a 
Hnhority,  to  allow  them  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  sis  Deccan 
provinces,  but  reserved  tho  rfglit  of  collecting  and  payingit  through 
bia  own  agents.'^     This  arrangement  continued  till  1713  when  Daud 
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KKan  wa«  removed   to  GnjarAt,  and  Cbin  Kilich    Khdn,  thp  fntt 
founder  of  tbe  Haidarahad   Nizam's   family,   was  appointed  in 
place  with  the  title  of  NizdJU-ul-Mulk.    NizAm-ul-Mulk  was  [ 
the  Kolh&pur  branch  of  Sbivaji's  family  and   was  hostile  to 
He   set  aside   Daud  Khan's   Bctllemcnt   and    took    ono   ~ 
Nimbalkar  who  bud  dc'jort^d   Sbiihu  into  his   service  with 
of  RAv  Rambha.     KambhAji  distinguished  himself  in  the    Mc 
service,  particularly  in  Ponna,  and  was  rewarded  with  an  estate  ne 
Poona.'     In    1715    the    NizAm    received    into    his    service    anoth 
Mnriitha  noble,  the  son  of  HaibatrJlv  Nimbalkar  and   rewarded  hif 
with  Barsi  and  other  districts.'     In    1716  Syed   liusain    Ali  Kh 
■was  appointed  Moghal  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan.     In  his  scLeme 
the  destruction  of  the  Emperor  Ferokshir  (1712-1719)  Sycd  Ht 
courted  Shihu,  who,  as  the  price  of  his  alliance,  dcinundcHl 
Shiv^ji's  old  possessions   the   tract  of  country  east  of  Pandl 
In    1710,   in    reward  for   the    help    given   to  ISyed    Uii^uiu 
and  his  brother  in  deposing  (he  Emperor  Ferokshir,  Sh&hu  receive 
besides  two  grants  for  levying  chauth  or  one-fourth  and  snrflf*hmu^ 
or  ten  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  six   Deccan   provinces, 
country  east  of  Pandharpur  as  part  of  his  homo  rule  or  »r<ir«i;. 
country  watered  by  the   Nira  and  the  Man    which  includoB  «»i 
part  of  south  Sholapur,  and  which  was  noted  for  good  lior- 
soldiers,  and  some  ancient  and   independent   ManUljn  fan 
also  placed  under  the  authority  of  Shahu.^     In  1  720  Nizdm-ul-MaU 
relieved  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shah  ( 1720-1748)  from  the  tyi 
of  the  Syeds,  and  in  1723  He  threw  off  hia  allegiance  to  the  emt 
and    became    the    master   of   the   Moghal   dominions  south   ol 
Narbada.     The    fort   and   town  of  Sholtvpur,    Karmala,   and   o 

Srtions  of  north  and  west  Sholapur,  which  did  not  form  part  of  i 
ardtha  home  rule  or  scanij,  then  psissed  to  the  NizAin.      In    Vt 
Ronibh/iji  Nimb(ilkar  received   Karmdla  in  exchange  for  hia 
in  Pooua.*     The  Ni/.Au)  divided   the   revenue   with    Shdhu    m 
parts  of  the  Deccan  and  the  KaniAtak  which  were  not  either  wlioti 
ceded  in  jiigir  or  included  in  the  Manilha  sninij  or  home  rule.     ' 
division  of   revenue  caused  frequent  wars  between   the  Niziim 
the  ManUhfis. 

In  174'.>  ShfVhu  died.     As  part  of   Biilaji  Peshwa's  (1710-1761 
scheme  for  usurping  the  sole  authority  Fattehsing  Bhonsla,  Sfailha 
adopted  son,   was  nmlirmed  in  possession   of   his  estate,  in 
minor    clninis   or    shares   of  revenue,   and  in  the   title  of 
Akalkot,  which,  except  the  detached  claims,  his  descendanfs'uli 
enjoy.     In    1750    Hiilaji's  usurpation   was  resisted  by  ono  Yam^ 
Shivdev  who   threw   hiinsolf   into  the  fort  of  Sangola,  about  tweiif 
miles  south-west  of  I'andhiirpur.  mid  raised  the  standard  of  n-bellio 
Sadiinhiv  llhSu,  HalAji's  cousin,  niaivhi>d   to  Sangola  to  put  doi 
the  rebellion.     SadiVshiv  wan  nocompunied  by  Ram  Rdja  the  Sit 
chiel  so  i\u\l  Yatn«i>  might  Imvo  no  excuse  for  resistance.     Yan 
rising  was  hoou  Kuiipri'M^eil.      During  his  stay  at  Siinpola  Rilin 
agreed  to  give  up  llie  eiiliii'   p^wor  and  to  loud  his  sanction  to 
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rer  measures   the  Poshwa  might  pursue,  providud  a  small   tAct 

)und  Sdtdra  was    assigned    for  liis  own   management.     To   these 

}ndition:3  Btiisiji  agreed,   but  tlioy  wero  never  carried  out  and  Rdm 

ija  was  taken   under  a  strong    escort  from  Sangola  to  SAtAra.' 

[a  1752,  in  the  conflict  for  power  botween  the  great  Nizam-ul-Mulk's 

Bons  Ghiyds-nd-din  assisted  by  the  Peshwa  BalAji  and  Saldbat  Jang 

_  issisted  by  the   French  under  M.  Bussy,    Karmdla  the  residence  of 

Janoji    Nimbilkar   was    visited    by  Syed  Lashkar   Sal^bat  Jang'a 

minister.     As  part  of   their  avowed  scheme  of  enlisting  the  sym- 

ithy    of  the   chiefs    in    favour  of  Salabat    Jang,    8yed   Lashkar 

knd  Janoji  Nimbalkar  had  an  interview  with  Baldii,   who,  by  the 

advice  of  Ghiyas-ud-din,  detained  both  of  them  ana  took  them  to 

Ghiyas-ad-din's  camp.     They   remained    with    Ghiyas-ud-din  until 

his   death    by    poison   soon    afterwards.     In  1756,  m  pursuance  of 

the  secret  agreement  between  Bahlji  and  the  Haidarabad  minister 

Shah    Nawaz    Kh!ln*ot   driving   the   French  out  of    the    Deccan, 

M.  Bussy  was  dismissed  from  the  Nizam's  service  immediately  after 

^_the  fall  of  Siivanur  in  the  siege  of  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  the 

^^Blarathds.     After  his  dismissal  Bussy  marched  towards  Haidarabad 

^«»nrsnod  by  a    detachment    of    the   Nizilm's   army    under   Jinoji 

Wjfimbillkar     of     Karmala.       A    detachment    of    GOO    Arabs    and 

~  Abyssinians  enlisted  at  Surat  was  marching  to  Bussy's  aid  ;  but  the 

party  was  intarccpted  by  Janoji  NimbAlkar  who  killed  fifty  of  them 

and  the  rest  surrendered.     Soon  after  the  NizAm  was  reconciled  to 

Bussy  who  gained  more  power  than  ever  at  Haidarabad.* 

In  1774,  owing  to  the  murder  of  his  nephew   NirayanrAv  (1773), 

Peshwa  Raghunathrav  became  the  head  of  the  Maratbds.  RaghunAth- 

niv's  claims  to  the  headship  were  opposed  by  the  Poona  ministers, 

one  of  whom  Trimbakrdv  Mama,  jealous  of  Raghuudth's  name  as  a 

^nBoIdier  and  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  defeating  him,  marched  south 

^^^om  Poona  to  stop  Raghundthrdv  who  was   returning    from  the 

^^Xamjltak.     On  the  ■ith  of  M.arch  1774,  TrimbakrSv  Mama  crossed 

the  Bhima  atPandharpur  .and  prepared  to  attack  RaghunAthrav  who 

was  close  at  hand.     On  a  tino  plain  between   Pandharpur  and  Kdse- 

^^gjion  four  miles  south  of  Pandharpur  Raghundthrilv  made  a  dashing 

^Eharge  on  Trimbakr-'lv,  and,  in  loss  than  twenty  minutes,  with  a  force 

^^jonsiderably  inferior   to  that  of  his  opponent,  gained  a    complete 

victory,    mortally    wounded    TrimbaknSv,  and   took   him    prisoner. 

~»ghuuathrav  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  charge  supported  only 

l>y  his  own  division  of  about  10,000  horse.    GangSdhnrRdstia  second- 

-command  of  Trimbakrdv's  army  was  wounded  but  escaped.     This 

rictory    gave    momentary  life  to  Raghunathrdv's  cause.     He  was 

labled  to    raise  large  sums   in   Pandharpur    partly    by  contribu- 

lions  and  partly  by  pawning  a  portion  of  some  prize  jewels  ho  had 

brought  from   North    India.    Raghundthrdv's  cause  was  ruined  by 

^e  birth  of  a  posthumous  son  to  the  murdered  Peshwa  Nardyanrdv.* 

1 7S  i  Sarbuland  Jang  an  officer  of   the  Niz/im  was  appointed  to 
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I'liaatiso  tho  imriily  propriL'tnrs  of  Sliolnpnr  ; '  and  in  1786,  pro- 
l)iilily  in  reward  for  ibis  service,  tbe  same  officer,  with  the  title  of 
warden  of  Sholiipur,  received  tbe  command  of  6000  and  a  cnrtaiued 
palanquin  and  jewels.- 

In  1792  tho  country  south  of  Pandharpnr  was  open,  woody,  and 
well  watered.  The  soil  tbougb  rich  bore  no  grain  crops.  Pan- 
dharpnr, which  was  in  tbe  territory  belonging  to  Parsbiir&n 
Hbftii  Patvanlhivn,  containod  many  buildings,  and  bad  a  market 
Mi|iplied  not  only  witb  grain  cloth  and  other  local  producte, 
but  with  a  variety  of  English  articles,  which  filled  a  wbole  street  of 
shops  of  Bombay  and  Poona  traders.  Tbe  road  seventeen  miles 
north-we.st  to  Malkbiimbi  led  through  fair  soil.  Akluj  on  tbe  south 
bank  of  tho  Nira  was  a  large  respectable  town  with  a  well  suppUed 
market  and  with  several  handsome  buildings.' 

In  1795  at  Kharda  tifty-iivo  miles  south-east  of  Ahmadnagar 
the  Niziira  suffered  so  heavy  a  defeat  that  ho  was  forced  to  cede 
to  tbe  Mariithns  a  largo  tract  of  country  including  his  poBaeasians 
in  Sholapur.  In  1803  (April),  in  accordance  witb  the  treaty  of 
Bassein  (31  st  December  1802)  General  Wellesley  passed  thronjjh 
Pandharpnr  and  Akluj  to  Poona  to  reinstate  BAjirSv  Peshwa 
who  had  been  driven  from  Poona  by  Yasbvantrav  Ilolkar  in 
Ottobor  1802.  At  Akluj,  General  Wellesley  was  joined  by  Colonel 
Stevenson  the  detachment  uuder  whoso  command  was  reinforced 
by  the  Scotch  brigade.*  lu  February  1804,  on  bis  return  from 
Poona,  General  Wellesley  <ii.«persod  a  band  of  freebooters  who  had 
gathered  in  numbers  about  Akalkot.* 

In  1815,  to  settle  some  money  disputes  of  long  standing  between 
tbe  Pesbwa  and  the  Giiikwar  of  Bnroda,  the  Gaikwdr  sent  a  Br^man 
named  Gangiidhar  Sbiistri  as  his  agent.  Bajirdv'a  love  of  intrigne 
and  tbe  influence  which  Trimbakji  Uenglia  had  over  bim  made  the 
Gaikwar  so  afraid  of  treachery,  that,  before  sending  Gangddhar 
Sbastri  to  Poona,  be  obtained  from  the  British  Government  a 
formal  guamntee  of  Oangndhar's  safety.  Finding  his  efforts  at  Poona 
fruitless,  Gangfidbar  Shdstri  determined  to  return  to  Baroda  and 
leave  the  settlement  to  British  arbitration.  This  disconcerted 
Bdjirav's  plans,  whose  real  object  was  to  arrange  an  nnion  with  the 
Gjtikwdr  against  tho  Engl  isb,  and  ho  and  Trimbakji  Denglia  after  maci 
persuasion  induced  Gangadbar  Sbiistri  to  stay.  InJiily  (1815)  Bajirav 
went  to  Pandharpnr  on  a  pilgrimage  and  took  witb  him  Trimbakji 
and  Gaiigadhar  Shistri.  On  tbe  Hth  of  July  Gangiidhar  Shistri 
dined  with  tbe  Peshwa,  and,  in  tho  evening,  Trimbakji  asked  him 
to  Vitboba's  temple  where  the  Pesbwa  was.  Gangadbar  who  was 
unwell  excused  himself,  but  was  pressed  by  Ti-imbakji  and  went 
to  tbe  temple  with  a  few  unarmed  attendants.  After  a  prayer 
to  Vithoba  be  talked  with  Trimbakji  and  then  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to^the  Peshwa  who  was  seated  in  the  apper  veranda  of  the 
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terapio  and  trcatt'd  him  witli  marked  attention.  When  the  rtsit 
was  over  Gangfldhar  started  for  his  lodging  in  high  spirits.  Ho 
had  scarcely  gone  three  hundred  yards  when  ho  was  attacked  in 
the  street  by  assassins  hired  by  Trimbakji  and  was  almost  cut  to 
pieces.  The  murder  of  a  Brahman  in  the  holy  city  of  Pandharpur 
and  Trimbakji  Denglia's  sliare  in  the  deed  caused  much  excitement 
The  death  of  a  man  for  whose  security  the  British  Government  had 
pledged  themselves,  the  proved  guilt  of  Trimbakji,  and  the  wavering 
and  intriguing  conduct  of  the  Peshwa  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  English  and  the  Poshwa,  the  fate  of  which  was 
decided  by  the  British  victory  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee  (5th  November 
1817). 

After  his  defeat  at  Kirkee,  BdjirAv,  accompanied  by  his  chief 
commander  Bapu  Gokhale,  fled  from  Poena  through  Satiira  to 
Pandharpur.  He  was  pursued  by  General  Hiuith  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  ElpBinstone.  The  Peshwa  fled  from  Pandharpur 
fifteen  miles  north  to  Karkam,  but  5000  of  Gokhale'a  horse 
threatened  the  rear  and  left  of  the  British  troops.  On  the  march 
towards  Pandharpur,  the  British  troops  went  almost  in  square,  the 
flanks  well  protected  with  cavalry  and  infantry  and  the  auxiliaries 
in  front  and  rear  of  the  baggage.     Except  near  Pandharpur,  there 

IiTO  no  signs  of  tillage.      About  Pandharpur  the  Peshwa's  troops, 
00  or  7000»8trong,  came  in  sight  on  the  rear  and  to  the  right 
the   rear.     They    were    in  three   or     four    solid  bodies    which 
pt  at  a  great  distance,  probably  throe  miles,   while   many   single 
horsemen  advanced  to  within  250  or  ^00   yards   of  the   British, 
fse  thickened  about  the  rear,    firing  their  matchlocks  and  occa- 
nally  rocketing,   in  spite  of  the  riflemen  who  were   unsuccessful. 
At  length  a  ball  wounded  General  Smith's  orderly's  horse,  a  rocket 
^all  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalry  and  wounded  a  man  and  a  horse,  and 
^Biptain  Tovey  descried  three  rocket  camels  within  reach.     It   was 
^■Solved  to  charge  them  and  General  Smith  dashed  off  with  the  three 
Hbops  of  cavalry  and  a  galloppor  or  light  horse  artillery  gun.     Mr. 
Kiphinstone  joined  the  cavalry  afterthoy  had  comeup  with  the  camels. 
The  cavalry  was  halted  and  immediately  divided  into  two  parties. 
The  division  on  the  left  charged  and  that  on  the  right  with  the  gun 

«iio  on  at  leisure  as  a  reserve.     Though  the  left  division  charged 
th.  great  spirit,  a  body  of  the  enemy  formed   up  to  it  and  showed 
determined   front.      As  they   advanced  to  meet  the  left   division 
the    right   division    came  on    the  right    flank.      At    this  moment 
Hfenerol  Smith  injudiciously  halted.     The  left  division  also  halted  and 
^ftg^m  to    fire    their   pistols.      This  discouraged    the   men    of   the 
fight   division,   for    there  was  ground   for   alarm    as  the   body   in 

tint  of  them  stood  firm  and  their  balls  whizzed  round  in  great 
mbers  and  to  the  right  the  plain  was  covered  with  horsemen, 
tnerous  though  not  compact.  Then  the  left  division  retired 
on  the  right  by  order,  and  came  in  hasto  and  confusion,  followed 
by  the  enemy,  shouting,  »with  their  lances  at  rest.  The  right 
squadron  was  astonished,  but  not  unsteady ;  and  the  men  moved  on 
and  checked  the  enemy  with  their  pistols.  The  left  division  also 
mod  rapidly  and  pistoled.    This  checked  the  enemy,  who  stopped 
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at «  abort  diataooa  and  fired,  while  Captain  Brace  was  scat  to  brini: 
op  the  iabatrf.  At  this  moment  an  mjadtcioos  word  of  comnttiil 
to  retreat,  nnaatbonze<l  br  General  Smith,  nearly  lost  all.  A«  \\ 
was,  the  cavalry  waa  brought  back  inateikd  of  the  infantry-  Kii  .- 
bronght  forward  which  waa  dangeroas ;  bat  the  fire  of  the  i 
thoogfa  not  more  than  twenty  men  and  these  unsteady,  checix^j  . 
Marithia.  The  British  force  remained  unable  to  retreat  waitinr 
anxioasly  for  the  recovery  of  an  overturned  gun,  when  Ci»pi«i= 
Tovey  appeared  with  a  gun  of  the  horse  artillery,  followed  by  tvr,i 
companies  of  the  rear  guard.  The  gun  opened  on  the  enemy  cloM 
a£  hand,  yet  they  did  not  show  moch  panic.  Tho  infantry  afterwarda 
came  up  but  did  not  fire.  The  British  cavalry  who  were  drawing  ofl 
halted  to  pick  np  a  dead  trooper  and  again  drew  off  without  being 
insulted  or  molested.* 

The  Peahwa  continued  his  march  northwards  to  Jnnnar  in  Poons, 
keeping  the  R^ja  of  Sat^ra  and  his  mothei*  and  brothers  in  lii« 
camp.  From  Junnar  he  was  again  il  riven  south  to  the  Karndtak. 
On  arriving  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghatprabha  he  found  the  country  to 
the  south  already  in  the  hands  of  Culouel  Munro'a  troops.  ITie 
rapid  progress  of  Colonel  Munro  in  the  south  and  the  advance  of 
General  Pritzler  from  the  north-west  compelled  B^jirJlv  to  march 
north-east  to  Sholiipnr.  After  the  reduction  of  Siitara  on  the  lOtli 
of  February  General  Smith,  at  the  head  of  two  regime^its  of  cavaby, 
a  squadron  of  the  22nd  Dragoons,  1200  auxiliary  horse  and  2500  in- 
fantry marched  in  pursuit  of  BAjirAv  who  was  near  Sholdpnr  levying 
hcavj' contributions.  Geu*al  Smith  followed  by  moderate  marches 
in  order  to  pain  on  him  with  fresh  troops.  On  the  19th  of  February  he 
arrived  at  VcKipnr  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Mdlsiras  and  heard 
that  the  Pesbwa  was  on  the  route  from  Sholdpur  towards  Pandharpnr. 
General  Smith  made  a  correspondiug  movement  tho  samo  night,  bat 
on  his  way  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  suddenly  turned  on  Karkam 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Pandharpur,  he  changed  his  course,  crossed 
the  Bhimaat  KarauH,  audlieardthat  the  Peshwa  was  camped  at  Ashta. 
Taking  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  desiring  the  rest  to  follow 
in  all  haste, he  continued  the  march  without  break  by  MendhApur  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  MarAthds  at  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  '20th 
as  they  were  moving  off  the  ground.  The  enemy  were  not  ignorant 
of  tho  approach  of  the  cavalry,  and,  though  unable  to  avoid  a 
conflict,  they  were  not  without  time  to  prepare  for  it.  The  Peshwa, 
who  did  not  consider  himself  safe  in  a  palanquin,  mounted  a  horse, 
and  fled  in  haste  with  a  sufficient  guard,  leaving  Bapu  Gokhale  with 
eight  to  ten  thousand  horse  to  cover  his  retreat,  and,  if  possible,  to 
save  the  baggage.  Before  leaving  AshtaBajiriv  taunted  Qokhale  for 
allowing  the  army  to  bo  surprised;  Gokhale  replied  that  he  might 
rest  assured  his  rear  would  be  guarded.  Probably  thinking  the  ontiit 
Fourth  Division  with  its  baggage  was  advancing  Gokhale  further 
assnred  Bijirav  that  he  would  amuse  General  Smith  who  woold,  as 
usual,  open  hia  guns.  When  the  British  cavalry  alone  were  discovcnd 
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vingover  the  bill,  Gokhale  was  forced  to  make  otber  dispositions.' 

is  frienda  advised  him  to  retire   for    support    and   return    better 

prepared  to  meet  the  British.  He  replied,  Whatever  is  to  be  done 
mu.st  be  done  here.  His  force  was  divided  into  several  bodies, 
which  made  a  show  of  snpporting  each  other.  Between  them  and  the 
British  cavalry  was  a  difficult  streamlet  which  the  attacking  body 
must  cross.  Meanwhile  General  Smith's  corps  was  advancing  in 
imental  columns  of  threes  at  forming  distance,  the  two  squadrons 
Majesty's  22nd  Dragoons  in  the  centre,  the  7th  Madras  Native 
on  the  right,  and  the  2nd  on  the  left.  On  the  oat«r  flanks, 
retired,  were  the  Bombay  Horse  artillery  and  gallopper  guns, 
Horse  artillery  under  Captain  Pierce  on  the  right,  and  the 
lopper  gun.s  under  Captain  Frith  on  the  left.  Thus  disposed  they 
oached  the  Marathas,  and  were  about  to  form  when  Gokhale, 
a  body   of  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  with  several  en- 

8,  advanced   from  oppo.-.ite  the  left,  cleared  the  streamlet,  and, 

delivering  a  volley  from  matchlocks  as  they  passed,  charged  ob- 
liquely across  the  front  to  the  place  where  the  7th  Cavalry  were  un- 
prepared to  receive  them.  About  three  troops  were  imperfectly  formed. 
These  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  advanced  through  broken  ground 
and  ravines,  as  the  enemy  circled  round  their  right  flank,  to  which 
they  couched  their  lances  and  gained  the  rear.  This  manoeuvre 
threatened  thg  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  2ind  Dragoons  who  wero 
then  engaged  to  the  front.  But  Major  Dawes,  with  the  presence  of 
loind  of  an  old  soldier,  threw  back  the  right  troops  and  bringing 
forward  the  left,  charged  in  turn.  Gokkale  was  foremost  to  receive 
the  attack,  and  met  in  conflict  a  young  officer  of  the  Dragoons, 
Lieutenant  W.nrrand,  who  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  him  a 
■wound  on  the  shoulder.  Gokhale  had  many  more  antagonists  and 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  corps  with  three  pistol-shot  wounds  and  two 
sabre-cuts  covering  his  head  with  his  shawl  aa  he  ft-li.*  Ho  fought 
bravely  to  the  last,  dying,  as  he  had  promised,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand.  His  person  was  large,  his  features  fine  and  manly, 
and  his  complexion  nearly  fair.  He  wore  on  the  morning  of 
the  action  a  rich  dress  of  gold  kiiikhi'ib,  with  a  pearl  necklace, 
diamond  earrings,  and  a  turban  ornament  of  immense  value.' 
Oenernl  Smith  was  on  the  right  as  the  enemy  made  their  charge, 
and,  before  ho  could  quit  that  position,  received  a  sabre-cut 
ou  the  back  of  his  head.  In  the  confused  mixture  of  dragoons, 
native  cavalry,  and  enemy's  horse,  the  2nd  Cavalry  formed  on  the 
left  and  thi-ew  out  a  sciuadnm  which  checked  some  parties  of  the 
enemy  who  wtire  still  in  the  rear  of  the  other  regiments.  The  fall  of 
their  chief  dejirived  the  MAratluia  of  hope,  and  they  fled  towards 
tile  left,  in  which  direction  their  main  body,  who  had  never  come 
into  action,  left  the  field  pursued  by  the  2nd  Cavalry.  A  squadron  of 
tiiis  corps  were  mot  by  a  band  of  Marathas,  which  proved  to  bo  the 
B£ja  of  SAtAra  and  his   brother  and  mother  all  of  whom  voluntarily 
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fMgkt  Britiali   protectaon.     The  remaining  regiments,  as  sooa 
thej  reoorervd  ■  little  order,  jomed  in  the  parsait.     In  the  boll 
bejond  the  viU^«  of  Aahta  the/-  foamd  a  body  of  horse    vrhidi 
oerer  been  «Dgaged  and  still  made  a  show  of  coTertng^  the  r^trv^t 
the  iMggBge.    These  fled  on  a  nearer  approach  ;  and  tw 

fiftj-seren  camela  and  many  palanquins  fell  into  the  pu:    _ ..  _. 

The  enemy  wore  followed  aboat  five  miles  and  complet«'Iy  scattered. 
The   horse  artillery  on  the  right  had  been    ordered  in   the  fint 
itiHtttnco   not   to   fire   as    it  woold  prevent  the  immediate  char^ 
of  the  cavalry ;  and   the  difficulties  of  the  ground   opposed  their 
Bubseqnont  passage  of  the  Btreamlet  in  time  to  be  bron^ht  iirtn 
notion.     The  gallopper  gans  on  the  left   found  greater    f 
crohxing  and  opened  with  some  effect.     The  enemy   lost  al     . 
hundred   killed,  including  some  chiefs  besides  Gokhale,  whil''  ' 
British  loss  amounted  to  no  more  than  fourteen  Europeans  and  li 
Niitivo  cavalry  killed  and  wounded.     The  caralry  returned  to  tl 
field  of  action,  and  encamped  near  Ashta  where  thev  were  rojor 
by    the    infantry   and   bnggage    from    the  rear.     Tliua  closed  th\ 
brilliant  affair,  which,  with  little  losi*,  freed  the  Sdt^ra  family, 
completely  ended  the  enterprise  of  the  Peshwa's  horso.' 

"  About  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Ashta,  during  whi 
the  Peshwa's  SAtdra  strongholds  were  reduced,  SholApur  was 
the  sent  of  severe  fighting.  After  reducing  the  greater  part  of 
Bombay  Karnatak  General  Munro  inarched  towards  the  Bhi 
between  which  and  the  Ghatprabha  the  Peshwa's  choicest  infanti 
and  guns  were  camped.  Oeneral  Munro's  army  was  not  stroi 
enough  to  enable  him  to  push  on  the  war.  On  the  19th  of  April 
was  joined  at  Nagar  Manoli  in  North  Belgaum  by  General  Pritzler*! 
division  of  the  reserve  force  from  SiUAra.  This  force  consisted  of  t 
companies  of  artillery  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalrytnple;  thi 
Eurojjeau  flank  battalion  composed  of  the  flower  of  four  regimento, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  in  a  stale 
of  regularity  a  corps  composed  of  various  details,  under  Majcr 
Giles'  command,  had  been  as  remarkable  for  their  discipline  aM 
order  as  for  their  gallantry  ;  the  four  companies  of  Rifles,  the  seoood 
battalion  of  the  22nd  Native  Infantry,  the  second  battalion  of  the 
7th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  a  detachment  of  Pioneers.  Two 
much-needed  iron  eighteen  pounder  guns,  and  two  mortars  were 
likewise  brought  from  the  Bombay  battering  train.  With  this 
force  General  Munro  marched  north,  passed  Gherdi  abont  twelra 
miles  sonth-ea.'-t  of  Singula,  and  arrived  at  SidApnr  on  tbe  Rl«twi« 
which  was  crossed  on  the  7  th  of  May.  The  approach  of  Mimro't 
force  compelled  the  Peshwa's  troops  to  fall  back  on  Sholapor  to 
make  their  final  stand.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  British  force 
cro!>sed  the  Sina  at  Fitri  and  on  the  9th  took  up  gpronnd  widan 
two  miles  of  the  Mar&tha  position,  which  General  Monro  imaaediato* 
ly  nsder    p  continual   fire    closely    reconnoitred.      A. 
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with  an  offer  of  terms,  had  been  sent  forward  bj  a  native  oflSeer 

Chensing,  subheddr  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  4th  Regiment.     His 

singalar  intelligence  and  address  had  in  nanny  cases  enabled  Chensing 

induce  garrisons  to  come  to  terms.     On  this  occasion,  in  spito 

the  holiness  of  his  flag,  Chensing  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the 

rabs  nnder  the  walls  of  the  fort.    Nothing  romainod  but  to  begin 

the  siega 

Tlie  Sholipnr  fort  is  an  oblong  of  large  area,  with  a  wall  and 

nssebraye  or  rampart-mound  of  substantial  masonry  flanked   by 

pacious  round  towers.     A  broad  and  deep  wet  ditch  encircles  the 

i]ace,  and  the  north  and   east  sides   are  covered  by  a   large   town 

Bwrrounded  by  a  good  wall  and  divided  into  two  parts  of  which    one 

ia  close  to  the  fort.     To  the  south,  communicating  with   the  ditch, 

a  lake,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  mound,  formed  a  respectable 

breastwork  to  the    Mardtha   position  under    the  walls.     Their  force 

thus  strongly  posted 'amounted  bo  2000  Arabs,  1500  Rohilds,  1000 

Sidis,    700     Gos&vis,    5000    infantry,    and     1500    cavalry.     Major 

IJ>ePinto,  a  country  born  European,  commanded  the  regular  infantry, 
Ind  Ganpatr&v  Pense  was  the  hereditary  commandant  of  the  Peshwa'3 
krtillery.*  Nothing  effective  could  be  attempted  against  the  fort 
^hile  the  covering  army  continued  unbroken,  and  to  hazard  on  attacl^ 
on  the  army  without  gaining  possession  of  the  works  on  which  it 
leaned  was  useless.  General  Munro  accordingly  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  reduction  of  the  town.  Finding  that  the  walls  were  not 
so  high  or  the  ditch  so  deep  as  to  make  it  impracticable  he  resolv- 
ed to  try  and  take  the  town  by  escalade.  *  At  three  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  May,  the  British  troops  chosen  for  the  attack  began  to 
get  under  arms.  The  second  battalion  of  the  12th  Madras  and  the 
2cid  battalion  of  the  7th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  except  their  flank 
companies,  remained  in  charge  of  the  camp  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fraser.  The  remaining  troops  were  formed  in  the  following 
order.  For  the  escalade  of  the  town  wal  la,  under  the  general  orders 
of  Colonel  Hewitt,  two  columns  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newall  and  Major  Giles,  each  composed  of  two  European  flank 
1  companies,  two  companies  of  rifles,  one  incomplete  battalion  of  Native 
K  Infantry,  and  one  company  of  Pioneers.  For  the  support  of  the 
■  escalading  force,  a  reserve,  under  the  personal  command  of 
General  Pritzler,  consisted  of  a  saaadron  and  a  half  of  dragoons 
with  gallopper  guns,  two  European  flank  companies,  fonr  native  flank 
companies,  four  six-pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  The  escalading 
columns  took  up  positions  1000  yards  from  the  point  of  attack 
till  the  day  broke.  At  daybreak  they  moved  briskly  forward 
preceded  by  the  Pioneers  carrying  scaling  ladders,  while  the  reserve, 
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the  enemy's  force  amounted  to  850  horse,  55o0  foot  including  1200  Arahg,  and  fourteen 

gau»  independent  of  the  garrison  estimated   at  1000.     This  is  in  Ulcig's  opinion  (Life 

of  Munro,   I.  494)  an  under-estimatt  and  the  strength  in  the  text  was  obtained   from 

[       official  returns.     Ai-cording  to  General  Miinro's  official  report  in  the  Bombay  Courier 

^Uated  the  25th  nf  July  1818.  the  strength  of  the   enemy  amounted  to  4500  infantry  of 

^Brhoni  1200  were  iVraba  with  thirtccu  guus  and  alwut  700  hone. 
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frofti  a  posilion  opposite  the  same  face,  opened  a  smart  fire  on  the 
front  and  flanking  defences.  The  ladders  were  planted  witk 
promptitude  ;  and  the  heads  of  both  columns  topped  the  walla  »t  th« 
same  moment.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  men  were  formal 
by  each  column,  the  towers  to  the  right  and  left  were  taken,  parhei 
were  sent  to  open  the  gate,  and  the  whole  force  entered.  Thg 
right  column,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Newall,  followed  the  cnnrw 
of  the  wall  by  the  right ;  and,  baring  gained  the  wall  which  dividM 
the  town,  occupied  three  large  houses  in  the  quarter  close  to  tl 
fort.  Major  Giles  with  the  left  column,  which  was  accompani 
by  Colonel  Hewitt,  separated  int^j  two  parts  of  which  one  V 
the  wall  on  the  left,  and  the  other  advanced  up  the  ccntr.i 
the  opposite  end  after  forcing  the  gate  which  divided  the  towa 
The  outer  gate  wns  also  forced  and  the  columns,  both  parts  of 
which  here  rejoined,  passed  through  and,  by  detaching  a  company  (£ 
European  grenadiers,  dislodged  a  party  of  tb*  enemy  posted  in 
neighbouring  suburb.  Meanwhile  outside  of  the  town  Ganpal 
left  his  position  near  the  fort,  and,  passing  round  by  the  eas 
side,  placed  himself  with  seven  guns  and  a  respectable  body 
horse  and  foot  opposite  the  reserve  on  which  he  immedittely  opened 
fire.  General  Munro,  finding  himself  too  weak  in  men  to  storm  this 
position  and  with  too  few  guns  to  silence  the  fire,  withdrew  the 
reserve  under  the  wall  of  the  town  and  sent  to  Cplonel  He 
for  a  reinforcement.  Before  the  reinforcement  came,  one  of 
enemy's  tumbrils  blew  up  and  the  order  was  given  to  att 
the  bayonet.  General  PriPzler  headed  the  drpgooiis,  au 
Dalrymple  the  infantry,  joined  by  the  artillerymen  from  I 
gnns,  while  General  Munro  then  fifty-seven  years  old  dime 
the  charge  in  person  vociferously  cheered  by  the  Europeans,  whoso 
delight  at  the  veteran's  presence  among  them  excused  the  noisy 
freedom  of  their  greeting.  Meauwhilu  the  Marathds  lost  their 
commander,  who  was  severely  wounded, and  their  second  in  command 
who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot.  They  began  to  draw  off  their 
guns,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  three  of  them  falling  into  tl 
hands  of  the  reserve,  while  their  foot  were  driven  into  a  garde*i^ 
and  enclosures  from  which  they  were  dislodged  by  Colonel  Newall 
with  a  body  of  Europeans  and  rifles  from  the  town.  In  retreating 
to  their  original  position  near  the  fort  the  Marathas  passed  the 
south  gate  of  the  town,  from  which  Colonel  Hewitt  ran  out  a  fii  '^ 
piece  and  opening  suddenly  on  them  caused  much  aunoyan 
A  gate  leading  into  the  inner  town  was  taken  by  a  company  of 
69th  Regiment  and  three  companies  of  Native  Infantry.  But 
the  range  of  their  position  was  found  by  one  of  the  enemy's  gui 
the  gate  was  abandoned  and  the  troops  confined  to  the  main  si 
and  the  avenues  leading  into  it.  The  enemy  kept  possession  of 
parts  of  the  town  which  their  niatohlocks  could  reach  fmm  the  fi 
The  resecve  returned  to  camp  which  had  meanwhile  been  mo 
from  the  west  to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  was  hero  joined 
Duli  Khdn  an  officer  in  the  NizAm's  service  with  eight  bund 
irregulars  of  whom  three  hundred  were  horse.     During  the  day 
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garrison  mado  some  faiat  attempts   to  extend  their  possesaion 

the  town.     As  these  efforts  proved  unstccesaful,  their  friends 

itside  seerued  anxious  to  quit  their  position  which  the  events  of  the 

>ming  had  made  unsafe.     As  soon  as  this  movement  was   known 

the   camp,   the  detachment  of  dragoons  and  as   many  auxiharj 

lorse,  with  the  two  gallopper  gims,  wore  ordered  out  under  General 

itzler  ;  and  Duli  Khsln's  horse  was  directed  to  follow  with  all  speed. 

Phe  Maratluvs  had   loft  their  guns  that  their  flight   might  not  be 

tiecked  and  had  Hed  seven  miles  before  they  wore  overtaken.     The 

illoppers  opened  on  their  rear  with  grape,   while  a  half-squadron 

}uk  ground  on  each  flank  of  the  retreating  column,  which  maiutained 

unsteady     matchlock    fire.      When    the    half   squadron    camo 

contact   with   the    enemy,  the  guns  limbered   up,  and   followed 

a   reserve  with  the  remaining  half  squadron    and  Duli   Khan's 

lorse    till   these    likewise    and    the    auxiliary    horse  joined  in  the 

general  destruction.*  Before  night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit  on  the 

kuks  of  the    Sina  the  force   was  completely  dispersed.     Nearly  a 

lousand  men  wore  left  dead    on  the  field.      Those  who   remained 

)ught  their  homes  in  small  parties  of  tea  or  fifteen,  many  of  them 

rounded.     The  cavalry  were  back  in  thoir  lines  by  ten  at  night. 

After  the  attack  on  the  town  no  time  was  lost  in  beginning 
operations  against  the  fort.  The  southern  face  was  chosen  as 
le  most  f%jrourable  for  an  approach,  as  on  that  side  there 
considerable  cover,  and  as  the  ditch  there  was  partially  dry. 
;n  the  1 1th  a  battery  of  one  mortar,  one  howitzer,  and  two 
isix-pounders,  was  established  l>ehiiid  ftie  dam  of  the  lake  to  keep 
the  enemy  within  the  walls,  and  to  cover  the  working  parties 
and  advanced  posts.  This  battery  was  enlarged  on  the  same 
evening  by  three  additional  mortars  which  opened  on  the 
following  morning  with  some  effect.  On  the  13th  an  approach 
was  made  towards  the  fort,  and,  under  cover  of  the  fire,  the 
beginning  of  a  breaching  battery  was  laid,  from  the  mortars  and 
six-pounders,  the  practice  from  which  was  so  admirable  as  to  silence 
the  enemy  at  many  points.  An  enfilading  or  raking  battery  was  also 
iiiurked  out  for  two  twelve-pounders  and  six-poundors  and  was  halt 
Hdished  towards  evening,  while  the  garrison  were  busily  employed  in 
throwing  up  retrenchments.  This  as  well  the  breaching  battery 
was  completed  during  the  night ;  and  both  opened  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  with  uuromitting  vigour.  By  noon  the  breach  of  the 
outer  wall  was  reported  practicable ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy,  viewing  the  rapid  progress  which  had  been  made,  sent  to 
demand  terms.  They  were  promised  security  for  themselves  and 
their  private  property,  and  on  these  terms  marched  out  on  thofollowing 
^—BQoming.  The  principal  officers  received  passports  to  proceed  to 
^■Poona  and  the  troops  dispersed  to  their  homes.  In  the  fort  were 
^^biirty-seven  one  to  forty-two  pounders,  including  eleven  field 
^Hfuns.  There  were  also  thirty-nine  one  to  three-pounder  wall- 
^pieces.  The  reduction  of  .this  important  fort  deprived  Bajirflv's 
troops  of  their  last  ratlying-point  in  the  Bombay  Knrn^tak;  while 
the  losses  they    hod   suffered   during    the   operations   completely 
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Thb  lands  of  the  district  of  Sbolilpur  have  been  gained  by 
conquest,  cession,  lapse,  and  exchange.  On  the  overthrow  of  tho 
Peshwa  in  1818,  2(31  villages,  ninety-two  in  ShoUpur,  123  in  BSrsi, 
twenty-eight  in  Madha,  eight  in  Karmala,  and  ten  in  Pandharpur 
came  into  the  hanfls  of  the  British  Government.  In  1822,  His 
Highness  the  Nizam,  by  a  treaty  dated  the  12th  of  December  1822, 
ceded  232  villages,  thirty-eight  in  ShoWpnr,  fifty-five  in  Miulha,  113 
in  Karmdla,  and  twenty-six  in  Pandharpur.  In  1828,  on  tho  death 
of  Daulatrdv  Sindia,  two  villages  in  Midha  lapsed  to  Government. 
In  1839  on  the  death  of  the  Nipnni  chief  eleven  villages  ta 
Sholilpar  lapsed  to  Government.  In  1842  on  tho  death  of  the  chief 
of  the  fonrth^hara  of  tho  Miraj  state  five  villages,  two  in  Midha, 
two  in  Karmdla,  and  one  in  Pandharpur,  lapsed  to  Government. 
In  1845  on  the  death  of  the  Soni  chief  three  villages,  two  in  Madha 
and  tme  in  Pandharpur,  lapsed  to  Goternmont.  In  1848,  on  the 
death  of  the  Raja  of  Sitara,  188  villages,  forty-four  in  Pandharpur, 
seventy-five  in  S^ngola,  and  sixty-nine  in  M/tlsiras  lapsed  to 
Government.  In  the  same  year  (1848)  on  the  death  of  tho  Tdsgaon 
chief  two  villages  in  Pandhai-pur  lapsed  to  Government.  In  1868 
His  Highness  Holkar,  under  Government  Resolution  4470  dated 
tho  2Sth  of  November  1868,  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  ceded  one 
village  in  Pandharpur.  In  1870,  His  Highness  the  Nizam,  under 
Government  Resolution  3519  dated  the22ndof  July  1870,in  exchange 
for  other  lands,  ceded  eleven  villages  in  Sholapur. 

The  revenue  administration  of  the  district  is  entrusted  to  an  ofiicer 
styled  Collector,  on  a  yearly  pay  of  £2790  (Rs.  27,900).  This  officer, 
who  is  also  Political  Agent,  district  magistrate,  district  registrar, 
and  executive  head  of  the  district,  is  helped  in  his  work  of  general 
supervision  by  a  staff  of  four  assistants  of  whom  two  are  covenanted 
and  two  uncovenanted  servants  of  Government.  The  sanctioned 
yearly  salaries  of  the  covenanted  assistants  range  from  £384  to  £1080 
'R3.3840  to  Rs.  10,800)  and  those  of  the  uncoveniinted  assistants  from 
'£360  to  £720  (Rs.  3600  to  R.s.  7200).  For  fiscal  and  other  administra- 
tive purposes,  the  lands  under  the  Collector's  charge  are  distributed 
over  seven  sub-divisions.     Four  of  these  are  generally  entrusted  to 
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The  average  yearly  cost  of  village  eafcabliahments  may  be  thas 
immariscd  : 

Sholdpur  Village  EetabUdunenU,  J8S4. 
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Phis  is  equal  to  a  charge  of  £14  I6a.8\d.  (Rs.  148  as.  5§)  a  village 
br  abont  ten  per  cent  of  the  district  land  revenue. 

Before  1809,  when  the  present  (1884)   district  of  ShoMpur  was 

>rmed,  its  subdivisions  were  frequently  transferred  from  one  district 

another.     Of  the  seven  sub-divisions  included  in   the  present 

istrict,  Paudharpus  and  Sangola  were   in  SdtAra  until    1804  and 

"  Jsiras   until   187.5.'      Before  1838  the  northern   sub-division  of 

arm^la    was    in     Alnoadnagar  and    the   central    sub-division   of 

fohol'   was  in  Poona ;  and   tne  eastern  and   southern  sub-divisions 

B&Tsi  and  Shohlpur  more  than  once  passed  from  Ahmadnagar  to 

Poona  and  from  Poona  to  Ahmadnagar.     In  1838   the  8ub-divi8io?j3 

of  Sholapur,   Barsi,    Mohol,  Mddha,  Karmdla,  Indi,    Hippargi,  and 

Muddebihdl,    formed   a    coUectorato    styled  8holdpur  which   was 

ibolished  in  1864.     In  18G9  the  sub-divisions  of  Sholdpur,  BArsi, 

[ohol,  Mddha,  and  Karmala  together  with  Pandharpur  and  Sangola 

were  formed  into  the    present   (1884),SholApur  district  which    in 

1875  received  from  Satdra  the  addition  of  Malsiras." 


CnANnm, 
1818 -1875 


'  Sdogola  and  MAlsiras  wpro  formed  between  1662  and  1864  out  of  Pondbarpur  and 
KhaUv  in  S^tdra. 

*  Afterwards  Mihul  and  Mildha,  and  now  (1884)  Miidba. 

*  Tbc  following  are  tbo  available  nutiuos  of  these  obanges.  In  1810  aome 
>nb'divi«ions  were  made  over  from  Ahmadniigar  to  Pooua  (Bom.  Oov.  Rer.  Rec.  50 
of  1822,  164  ;  see  Ej«t  India  Paperg,  III.  795).  In  18in-20  BArsi  wm  a  Bub-division 
of  Ahma<lnBgar.  (Bora.  Oov,  Rev.  Rcc.  50  of  1822.  161).  Between  1820  and  1822 
BArsi  was  attached  to  the  sub-coUoctorate  of  SlioUlpur  and  in  retuni  for  those  ceded 
|o  the  Ni7Jim,  Abmadnagar  received   the  jnrfjanfi*  of  KarmAla  and   Korti.     (Ea«t 

Ddia  Pnpeni,  IV.  728).     In  1822-2.'J  that  part  of  the   Shollipar  aub-collectorate  which 

»y  to  the  north  of  the  river   Bhiina  was  transferred  to  Ahmadnagar.     (Bom.  Gov. 

'ev.  Rec.  5(t  of  1822,501).   In  1824-2.5  the  .Sbolilpur  »ub-onlloctorate  consisting  of 

hnUpur,     Mohol,   Bdrsi,   Karmilla,    and    Korti  was  subordinate  to    Ahmadnagar. 

am.  (iov.   Rev.  Rec.  123  of  182.'),  8,    17).     At>out  this  time  it  w.ia  fonnd  that  the 

ltstriot«  were  not  well  nian.igcd  by  sub- col  lectors  and  tbc  proposal  to  make  ShoUpur 

c'ollectorate  nas  ganctioneil  (I8th    Fobruary    182,5),  the  subdivisions  being  Biirsi, 

CarniiUa,  Korti,  SbolApur,  Mohol,  Indi,  and  Muddcbihiil.     (Ikmi.   Gov.    Rev.   Ree. 

12:1  of  1825,  519,  S-^i,  550).     In  November  1826  the  collcctorate  was  aljoli.ihed,  Indi, 

fnddebihM,  Shob'ipnr,  and   Mohol  being  transfeiTed  to  Poona,  and  Biirsi  KarmAla 

nd  Korti  to  Ahmadnagar.     (Bom   Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  174  of  1827,  40.'? ;  and  Rcc.  207  of 

1828.  501,603,  .105).     In  October   1829  the  ShoUpur  sub-division  was  transferred 

lirora   Poona  to  .-Mimadnagnr  and   Indi   and   MuiliIcbihAl   from    Poona  to    l^h.lrwAr  ; 

'  Bnd  in  March  1.S.30  Ahmadnagar  was  made  a  principal  collcctorate  with  a  sub-coUcctor 

at  ShoUpur.    (Rev.  Rec.  3.52  of  1831,  2,   1(J2).     In  Januarj-  1831  the  subdivisions  of 

Bdrsi  and   .ShoUpur  were  transferred  from  Ahmadnagar  to  Poona.     (Rev.    Rec.   406 

'  f  1832,  235).     In  1831-32  Shobipar,  Bilrsi,  anil  Mohol   were  in   Poona  and  formed  a 

ub-collcctorate  ( Rev.  Rec.  484  of  18.33,  31,  and  Rec,  6»4of  1836,  313)  ;  and  Poona  was 

Da<le  a  principal  collcctorate  and  Ahmadnagar  reduced  to  be  a  c<jUeotorate,  KarmAla 

Jul  Korti  renuiinin^'  sub-divisions  of  Ahmadnagar.     (Rev.   Reo.  408  of  1832,  43,4.5, 

lO,  and  Ucu.  518  of  1834,  52).    In  i8:i5-36  .ShoUpur  was  a  sub-coUcctorate  subordinate 
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ISiese  territorial  changes  show  that  daring  the  first  twenty  m 
(1818-1838)  of  British  rale,  the  present  (1881)  district  of  SboUp 
was  partly  in  Satara  a  native  state,  which  lapsed  in  1848,  and  pari 
in  tho  British  districts  of  Poena  and  Ahmadnagar.  The  revenaa 
history  of  British  ShoUpur  during  this  period  differs  little  fromtlie 
history  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  still  less  from  that  of  Poena  aa  more 
of  ShoMpar  was  in  Poona  than  io  Ahmadnagar.  As  was  the  cat 
in  Poona  and  Ahmadnagar  after  a  few  years  of  rapid  advance  i 
chief  characteristics  subsequent  to  1825  were  low  prices,  hear 
assessment,  and  large  remissions. 

The  kaw'd  rates'  remained  in  force  till  1830  when,  as 
for  some  years  had  been  steadily  deteriorating,  they  were  repla 
by     Mr.     Pringle's    settlement.     Mr.    Pringle's    settlement  fi 
its  errors,  its  excessive  rates,  and  also  from  the  very  bad  seasons 
which  followed  its  introduction,  broke  down  ;  short  or  ukti  and  leMS 
or  kauli^  rates  were  granted  between  1836  aad*1839  ;  and  in   1840 
the  thirty  years'  revenue  survey  settlement  was  begun  by   Captain 
"Wingate.     In  the  ShoWpur  sub-division  the  approximate  averaf^, 
acre  rates  were  under  the  Musalm&n  tankha  1«.    l^d.  (9  a».),  and 
the  Maritha  kamdl  1*.  7id.  (13J  as.),  under  Mr.  Pringle's  settletne 
of  1830  1«.  oid.  (llj  as),  and  under  the  survey  settlement  of  ISt 
9J(i.  (6^'j  as.).     The  average  collections  under  the  Mardtha 
were  at  the  rate  of  1».  3 j(i.  (10,^  as.),  the  average  collections 
Mr.  Pringle's  settlement  were  at  the  rate  of  1».  I  jrf.  (iH  as.),  andthl 
average  collections  under  tho  survey  settlement  were  at  the   rate 
Old.  (6^^  (IS.).'     During  thetwenty  years  ending  1838  the  conditio 
of  the  Sholapur  district  was  no  less  distressed  than  that  of  Poooa 
The  revenue  survey  was  begun  in  Sholapur  at  the  same  time  i 
under  the  same  officers  as  in  Poona.     In  Poona  the  first  eurve 
settlement  was  introduced  into  Inddpur  between   183tj  and   188 
and  in  Sholapur  the   first  survey  settlement  was   introduced   int 
Mohol-Mildha  in  1839-40.     The  following  are  the  leading  details) 
the  Mohol-Mddha  settlement. 

In  1839-40aftercompletingtho  settlementof  Tnd^purnow  in  Poona," 
Lieutenants  Wingate  and  Davidson  introduced  the  survey  settlemenL 


to  Poona.  It  included  the  lab-divuiona  of  ShoUpur,  BArsi,  Mohol,  and  MiiUua 
part  of  the  old  Mohol  BuMiviaiou.  (Rev.  R«c.  772of  18.37,  101,  123).  In  18.18  Sholtoor 
waa  made  a  coUectorate  including  the  sub-diviaiona  of  ShoUpur,  B^i  Mohol  MAdba, 
KarmAla,  Indi,  Hippargi,  and  Muddebihil.  (Rev.  Rec.  KWS  of  1840,  3  and  Rec. 
iat3  of  1841,  40).  In  1804  the  Sboliiimr  collectoratc  which  stretched  from  Korti  (  ~ 
NAlatvAd  on  the  river  Krinhna  gome  forty  miica  south  of  Bijipur  wrb  abolished 
southern  anb  divisions  of  Indi,  Hipparin,  Mangoli,  and  .Muddcbih4l  were  token  fp 
it  to  form  the  new  colloctorate  of  KaUdgi  now  (1SS4)  stvled  Biiipnr  •  and  I 
remiuninB  aub-diviaioni  with  tho  SAtilra  aub-div-iaions  of  P'andharpur  and  Sins 
fomied  the  aHbcoUoctomte  of  ShoUpur.  In  Auguat  1869  this  aub-coUectorate* 
raiaed  to  bo  a  junior  collectoratc  and  the  S4t4ra  sub-diviaion  of  MAlairas  was  add«d 
to  it  in  1875.     Tho  ci.ll.-ct^.i  Ato  ao  formed  ia  Uio  present  (1884)  ShoUpur  district         ~ 

'  The   Muhtnuimdnu  m    tuntSa  rate*  of  aaaeeament  were  auperseded  durimr 
Utter  yiuim  of  M«rrtlh«  iiil.>  by  what  were  known  aa  Oie  kamdi  rates  which  inoluda 

■tea  of  v«ii<iu«  kinds.  Ilnin.  tiuv.Het.CL.  254. 
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M^dha  and  Mohol,'      Until  three  years  before  this  settlement 
two    village  groups    had    formed  the  single  sub-division  of 
'ohol.-     In  1822-23  the  Mohol  group  of  villages  yielded  a  revenue 
about  £4950  (Rs.  49,500)  on  a  cultivated  area  of  about  78,000  acres. 
Between  1822  and  1826  tillage  spread  to  85,000  acres,  bnt  collections 
"  "  to  about  £3700  (Rs.  37,000).     Of  those  four  years,  1824-25  was  a 
ear  of  famine  whose  memory  remained  in  1871,  and  in  which  of  a 
intal  of  £(5300  (Rs.  63,000),  only  £850  (Rs.  8500)  were  collected." 
fter  1825  a  decline  in  tillage  set  in  and  steadily   continued   till  in 
33  tillage  had  fallen  to  56,000  acres.     Like  1824-25,  1 832-33 
as    a    year  of  famine  when    the    collections    were  about  £850 
8500).    By  1838-39  the   revenue   had  risen   to   about   £4500 
45,000).     Of  the  villages  of  the  Mohol-Mddha  group,  complete 
etums   were   available   only   for  the   Mohol  villages.     The  state 
f  the  Miidha  villages  was  in  every  way  so  much  like  the  state 
I    the   Mohol  villages   that    the    Mohol    details    may    be    taken 
apply    to    both    the    groups.     In    the    Mohol    group    during 
seventeen   years   ending   1838-39,  the   tillage    area   roughly 
averaged    69,000    acres.    On    this    the    average    assessment    was 
5356  (Rs.  53,560)  that  is  an  average  acre  rate  of  Is.  6f«i.  (12}  as.). 
'he   collections  during  these  years   averaged  £3200  (Rs.  32,000]r 
or  an  average    acre  rate  of    ll^d.   {7^  as.}.      Even  this  reduced 
Tate  seemed  tg   press    too  heavily  on  the  landholders.*       Between 
1822-23  and  1835-36  tillage  declined  from  78,000  acres  in  1822-23 
to  57,000  acres  in  1835-36,  and  collections  from  £4950  (Rs.  49,500) 
£3000  (Rs.  30,000).    Lieutenant  Davidson  noticed  that  every  year 
of  largo  collections  was  followed  by  a  decline  of  tillage  and  every  year 
of  low  collections  was  followed  by  a  spread  of  tillage.  In  the  absence 
of  any  record  of  the  character  of  the  different  seasons  included  in 
this  period  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  changes  in  tillage 
were  the  result  of  the  varying  seasons  and  how  far  they  were  due 
to  the  changes  in  the  collections.     As  in  other  parts  of  the  Deccan 
a  chief  cause  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  Mohol-Madha   villages 
was  the  ruinous  fall  in  prices.     The  rupee  price  of  jvdri  which, 
excluding  the   famine  year  of  1824-25,  in  the  three  years  ending 
1825-26  averaged  80  pounds  (32  shers),  fell  to  260  pounds  (1 04  shers) 
in  1826-27   and   in  1827-28,   and   between   1828-29  and  1838-39, 
except  in  the  famine  year  of  1832-33  when  it   rose  to  67J  pounds 
(27   shers),  varied   from   237}    to    1224   pounds  (95   to  49  shers) 
and  averaged  162}  pounds  (66  shers).   In  the  three  years  ending 
1838-39  the  price  was  steady    at  162i  pounds   (65  shers)  that  is 
about  half  as  high  as  during  the  three  years  ending  1825-26.*     The 
tillage,  collections,  and  price  details  are  ;• 
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'  Lieat.  Wingato,  Sarv.  .Sapt.   86  of  15  Jane  1839;  Lieut.   Davidson,  Aast.  Sapt. 
20th  May  1839  ;  Bom  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  47,  80. 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CU  53. 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.    109  and  tlie  survey  diagram  in  tieat  Davidaoa'a  Report  of 
1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  84.  • 

•  Bom.  Got.  Sei   CL.  109-110.      These  averages  differ  a  little  from  those  ivhich 
the  fignres  in  the  Mohol  statement  give. 

•  Diagram  in  Lieut.  Daviilsons  Heport  of  20th  May  1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel  CL.  80-91. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  84  85,  Survey  Diagrams. 
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In  1836-37  short  or  nkti,  rates  were  introdnced  which  were 
equivalent  to  the  remission  of  part  of  Mr.  Pringle's  assossmesnt. 
The  result  of  these  remissions  in  the  Mohol  group  was  thkt  in 
the  three  years  ending  1838-31),  while  tillage  rose  from  62,000  to 
90.000  acres,  collections  fell  from  £1800  (Ss.  48,000)  to  £4500 
(Rs.  45,000).! 

The  following  statement  shows  that  during  the  eiu''  ■xis 

ending  1838-39  the  gross  yearly  rent  settlement  or  ^i  lofl 

the     Mohol    and    Miidha    village     groups    varied    from    A  13,343 1 
(Rs.  1.33.430)   in  1832-33  to  £19,758   (Rs.  1,97,580)  in  1822-28  and 
averaged  £16.968  (Rs.  1,69,680) ;  the  collections  varied  from  £3048 
(Rs.  30,480)   in  1832-33  to  £16,128  (Rs.  1,61,280)  irf  1838-34  a&dj 
averaged  £11,468  (Rs.  1.14,680)  J  and  the  percentage  of  collections 
varied  from  21  in  1824-25  ^o  97  in  1833-34  and  averaged  67.     The  | 
details  are :  ^ 

Mohot-Mddha  SecmHf,  18tl  •  1SS9, 
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In  1839  both  of  tho  Mohol  and  of  the  MAdha  village  gronps  th»' 
chief  chacscteristic  was  poverty   in   the   midst  of    great    natural 


>  Lieutenant  navidson,  20th  May  1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sal.  CL.  84,  85,  87. 

•  A  few  hundred  rupcee  »)ioiiI<l  1>c  deducted,  about  enough  to  bring  the  .ivo 
collections  to  £11,40U  (Ka.  l.H.OUO),  on  account  of  balanoeo  due  to  village  ol«' 
Bom.Gov,.Sel.CU79. 
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TCBOurces.'  In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  ofEcera  the  most  marked 
caDse  of  this  poverty  was  the  excessive  laud  tax.  The  escape  pipe 
of  a  reservoir  could  not  more  efFectually  prevent  the  rise  of  its 
waters  than  the  Mar&tha  kamdi  prevented  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  Mohol  villages.  The  state  of  the  sub-division  was  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  heavy  assessment  and  yearly 
remissions.  None  were  rich  because  it  was  their  interest  to  be  poor. 
Tlie  standard  of  comfort  had  fallen  so  low  that  in  a  year  of  complete 
JOT  even  of  partial  failure  of  crops  there  was  no  margin  left  for 
strenchment.  Some  of  the  villages  which  had  suffered  most  from 
ie  famine  of  1832-33  were  a  mass  of  roofless  walls.  The  people 
id  died  or  fled  because  they  were  too  poor  to  bny  grain.  In  every 
juntry  the  section  of  the  people  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  are 
Bndered  destitute  by  a  season  of  scarcity.  lu  this  tract  such  waa 
lie  poverty  of  the  people  that  ono  bad  year  reduced  the  bulk  of 
liem  to  destitution.  •  Poverty  prevented  the  people  from  attempting 
improve  the  tDlage.  With  a  little  capital,  garden  tillage  might 
be  greatly  extended  and  would  be  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against 
|he  full  force  of  a  famine.  Another  improvement,  for  which  the 
latnral  features  of  the  country  gave  many  facilities,  was  the  building 
of  walls  to  catch  soil  which  was  being  swept  from  the  uplands  t« 
the  streams  during  the  rainy  season  floods.  First  rate  soil  gathered 
behind  embankments  with  the  most  surprising  speed.* 

Details  collected  by  the  survey  officers  showed  that  in  five  Mohol 
and  MAdha  villages  out  of  373  landholders  190  had  one  to  three 
bullocks,  120  had  four  to  seven  bullocKfa,  and  only  fifty-seven  had 
more  than  seven  bullocks.'  As  in  the  lands  of  these  villages  not 
fewer  than  eight  bullocks  were  required  to  draw  a  plough  and  no 
fewer  than  four  were  wanted  for  the  proper  working  of  the  harrow, 

l«alled  palH  or  hnlav,  these  details  showed  that  without  help  from 
thers  nearly  half  of  the  landholders  could  not  till  their  land.     Except 

'Tenki,  all  the  villages  from  which  these  details  were  taken  had 
garden  land  and  were  rather  favourable  specimens  of  the  groups. 
In  Tenki,  which  had  suffered  cruelly  from  the  1832-33  famine,  of 
forty  landholders  only  one  had  cattle  enough  to  work  a  plough  while 
no  fewer  than  thirty-three  had  not  stock    enough  to  work  a  harrow. 
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>  Lient,   D&viilaon'a  Report  referred  to  the  Mohol   group.    Aooording  to   Lieut. 
Wingute,  15th  Jutie  1830.  this  Joscription  waa  equally  true  of  the  Madha    villages. 

Siipt.  of  Survey,  20tli  May  1839 :  Bom.  Oov.  Sel.  CL.  82-83. 
■n  bciiclus  a  he&vy  land  tax,  other  causes  of  poverty  wero 
aiirl  early  marriages. 


.Sol.  CL.  f>4. 


'  Bom.  Uov.  Sfd.  CL.  ao. 
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The  general  poverty  of  tho  landholders  greatly  depreaaed  the 
hii.sbnndry.  The  Mildha  villages  had  21,834  ballooka  and  male 
buffaloes  that  is  only  ono  bullock  to  every  ten  dry-crop  acres  under 
tillage  instead  of  one  bullock  to  every  six  acres  of  dry-crop  or 
jirdyat.  Liouteuant  Wingate  was  unable  to  find  a  single  recent 
case  of  a  price  being  paid  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  Government 
dry-crop  or  jirdyat  land.  The  fact  that  dry-crop  land  had  no  sak 
value  showed  that  the  present  assessment  absorbed  tlie  whole  rent  of 
the  land ;  further  proofs  that  the  assessment  absorbed  the  whole 
rent  of  the  land  were  to  be  found  in  the  6atai  tenures  which  obtained 
in  every  village.  Under  every  variation  these  tenures  had  one  commoa 
feature  that  the  actual  cultivator  or  undor-holder  assigned  part  of 
the  gross  produce  to  the  over-holder  on  condition  that  the  over-bolder 
paid  the  assessment.  The  usual  arrangement  was  that  the  undei^ 
holder  bore  the  cost  of  seed  and  tillage,  and,  after  the  customary 
{tayments  had  been  made,  assigned  the  over-hoider  a  half  to  a  third 
of  the  produce.  Lieutenant  Wingate  knew  of  no  instance  in  which 
the  share  of  the  crop  assigned  to  the  over-holder  was  less  than  one- 
third.  Even  the  third  was  almost  always  in  newly  ploughed  land 
which  was  prepared  at  greatly  more  than  the  ordinary  cost.  Seeing 
that  these  tenures  wore  common  in  every  village,  even  where  waste 
land  was  abundant,  and  every  effort  was  mtwie  to  induce  people  to 
take  it  for  tillage,  it  would  appear  a  consideration  of  capital 
importance  that,  where  they  occurred,  the  cultivator*  rather  than 
became  re8ponsiV)le  for  the  payment  of  the  assessment,  would  assign 
to  another  a  third,  nay  in  most  cases  a  half  of  his  gross  produce. 
The  over-holders  of  fielda,  cultivated  on  the  crop  share  or  batai 
tenure,  were  generally  Brahmans  or  poor  hereditary  holders  or 
mimgdiirs  who  calculated  on  making  some  little  profit  in  average 
and  good  seasons,  and  of  receiving  remissions  in  bad.  In  Lieutenant 
Wingate's  opinion  these  facts  proved  that  the  assessment  was 
burdensome.  He  was  persuaded  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  state 
monopoly  of  land  in  a  tract  so  thinly  peopled  and  so  empty  of 
capital  as  Mohol-Mildha,  tho  rent  of  even  the  richest  lands  instead 
of  varying  from  a  third  to  a  half  would  be  less  than  one-fourth  of 
tho  produce.  Even  if  the  present  assessment  was  not  more  than 
what  the  land  could  pay  in  an  ordinary  season  and  when  grain  was 
selling  at  an  average  price,  it  would  bo  oppressive  and  ruinous  in  a 
tract  so  liable  to  failure  of  crops.' 

In  July  1839  in  submitting  to  Government  the  survey  officers' 
reports,  the  Revenue  Commissioner  Mr.  Vibart  observed  that  though 
ho  agreed  with  the  survey  officers  that  the  people  were  among  tho 
poorest  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  that  a  reduction  of  assessment 
was  called  for,  he  did  not  agree  with  them  that  the  people  were  on 
tho  verge  of  starvation.  Even  Lieutenant  Wingate's  figures  of 
farm  stock,  though  they  proved  a  deficiency,  proved  also  that 
people  werp  several  removes  from  starvation.' 

Tests  taken  by  the  survey  officers  showed  a  creditable  aconiw^ 


'  Lieutenant  Winrato,  15th  .liinc  18,TO,  Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CL.  55-59. 

'  Mr.  V>b»rt,  Rev.  Comr.  1801  of  12th  Juljr  1839  ;  Bom.  Gov.  SoL  CL.  93,10«. 
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the  measnroments  of  Mr.  Pringle's  survey.  Of  the  forty-six  M«hol 
iges  examined  by  Lieutenant  Davidson,  in  five  only  did  the  error 
measuring  the  cultivated  land  exceed  ten  per  cent ;  the  average 
:  of  the  remaining  forty-one  villages  was  five  per  cent.  In 
e  Miuiha  group  Lieutenant  Wingate  found  the  former  survey 
easurcmonts  of  cultivated  land  fairly  correct.  Eleven  of  seventy- 
o  villages  had  to  be  remeasured ;  in  the  remaining  sixty-one 
lages  the  error  in  the  cultivated  land  was  a  little  over  six 
r  cent.  As  the  boundary  marks  had  disappeared,  the  wholo  of 
e  waste  land  in  both  the  sub-divisions,  Mohol  and  MAdha,  had 
be  remeasored.  The  whole  arable  area  was  reclassed  on  the 
stem  followed  in  Ind^pur  in  the  Poona  district.*  The  proposed 
ites  for  Mohol  were  ten  per  cent  and  for  Miidha  five  per  cent  in 
vance  of  the  IndSpur  rates.*  The  two  groups  together  contained 
1,000  acres  of  Government  amble  land.  At  the  proposed  rates 
0  assessment  on 'the  arable  area  amonntod  to  nearly  £13,700 
(R«.  l,37,000j.  Including  £  I fiOO  (Rs.  16,000)  on  account  of  miscel- 
laneous or  sayar  revenue  and  watered  land  assessment,  the  full 
rental  of  Mohol  and  Miidha  under  the  new  settlements  amounted  to 
JBI.5,300  (Rs.  1,53,000).  The  average  collections  from  all  sources 
including  the  full  allowances  of  claimants  or  hakiidrs,  village 
expenses,  and  outstanding  balances,  between  the  British  accession 
and  the  close^of  1838-39,  amounted  to  about  £11,450  (Rs.1,14.,500) 
a  year.  Compared  with  this  the  above  survey  total  was  £3850 
(Rs.  38,500)  more  or  an  increase  of  33  per  cent.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  new  settlement  was  to  reduce  the  rental  to  £11,600 
(Rs.  1,16,000)  that  is  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  or  17i  per  cent  less  than 
the  collections  of  1838-39.*  In  the  Mohol  group  the  survey  rates  on 
the  dry -crop  or  jirdyat  land  under  tillage  caused  a  reduction  from 
£4700  to  £3700  (Rs.  47,000  -  Rs.  37,000)  or  21  per  cent.* 

In  1840-41  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  Sholdpar. 
The  measurements  of  the  Sholapur  and  Ahirvidi  village  groups, 
comprising  a  circle  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  round  the  town  of 
SholSpur,  were  tested  between  November  1838  and  Juno  1839,  and 
the  reclassing*  of  the  Sholdpur  group  was  well  advanced  when  the 
Borvey  settlement  proposals  were  submitted  in  June  1839.  Of  the 
whole  area  of  256,878  acres,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  had 
lain  waste  since  Mr.  Pringle's  survey  and  whose  boundaries  had 
been  often  nearly  obliterated,  ten  per  cent  were  tested.  Of  seventy- 
one  villages,  in  fifty-one  the  error  was  found  to  be  within  ten  per 
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*  The  proposal*  were  sanctioned  by  Government  in  Letters  3447  of  21at  November 
183!)  and  3779  of  Slut  December  1839,  Bom.  Oov.  Sel.  CL.  97-106. 

'  Lieutenant  WiiiKjite,  l.'jth  .June  1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  60-61.  The  new  rental 
Rs.  1,16,000  waa  Ks.  5000  more  than  the  average  collections  previons  to  the 
introdactioD  of  the  uhi  or  short  rates.  In  the  two  years  1830-1838  t)ie  revenue  waa 
'■ustaiaed  at  au  unnatural  height'  by  a  partial  introduotion  of  the  re viaid settlement* 
under  the  name  of  short  or  ukli  ratei.  Ditto,  61.         *  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  87. 

'  The  reclassing  of  the  two  groups  began  in  December  18.38.  In  ShoUpur  sixteen 
villages  with  an  area  of  71, 6l8acro8 or  half  of  the  whole  were  finished  and  tested  before 
June  18.39.  In  consequence  of  the  very  limited  establishment  at  the  beginning  the 
work  necessarily  proceeded  slowly.  It  was  calcolated  (June  1839)  that  it  would  bo 
finished  before  the  next  rent  settlement  or  jajruUHinili,    Bom,  Oov,  .Sel.  CL.  183. 


Sholdpur, 
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cent,  in  fire  it  was  above  ton  per  cent  in  cnltivated  land,  and 
twelve  it  was  above  ten  per  cent  in  waste  land,  while  three  vil 
required  total  remeasuring.'  The  Sholapur  group  waa  bounded  ua 
the  north-west  by  Mobol,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Niz£m'a  territoty, 
on  the  east  and  sonth  by  the  Akalkot  state.and  on  the  west  by  the  riTW 
Sina.^  Its  total  area  was  401  square  miles  or  256,878  acres.*  Of  theia 
exclusive  of  10,255  alieantod  acres  the  total  arable  area  was  210,SHI6 
acres  and  the  rest  waa  appropriated  aa  pasture  and  farmed  oat  Of 
1 28,095  acres  the  area  under  tillage  24i34  acres  were  let  at  short  orate' 
rates  averaging  Zd.  (2  aa.)  an  acre.  Of  garden  land  there  were  only 
10 14  acres  in  the  Sholiipur  and  599  in  the  Ahirvildi  ^ronp  or  a 
total  of  1643  acres.*  The  country  was  bare  with  a  waving  sn 
which  in  places  rose  into  small  hillocks  showing  the  bare  rock, 
was  less  rugged  and  stony  than  the  Mohol  group  which  bounded 
on  the  north-west.  The  quality  of  the  almost  level  surface 
various  and  irregular ;  the  dips  had  much  iiite  alluvia]  soil, 
proportion  of  each  sod  in  a  few  villages,  which  the  assistant  sorV' 
superintendent  Captain  Bellasis  examined,  was,  of  100 
ton  black,  fifty  red,  and  forty  gravelly.  The  black  soil  bei 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  was  found  only  in  small  pal 
vf  no  great  depth,  resting  on  a  sandy  loam  with  pebbly  limestons 
nnder  it.  Towards  the  banks  of  the  Sina  black  soil  was  man 
plentiful  but  meagre,  with  limestone  under-layers.  On  the  whole 
the  soil  of  this  survey  group,  particularly  near  SBolapur,  B&la, 
Degaon,  and  the  south-east  of  Ahirvddi,  was  rich  enough  to  grow 
finer  products  than  the  depressed  people  could  attempt.  Signs 
careless  tillage  were  common  everywhere,  and  a  field  waa  sel ' 
ploughed  but  from  necessity.  The  climate  was  dry  and  the  so; 
of  rain,  as  there  were  neither  hills  nor  woods,  was  very  scanty, 
the  late  or  rahi  grains,  oils,  and  pulses  were  grown,  but  there  was 
little  hiijri.  The  rude  though  often  eliciont  system  of  tilla^  was 
ID  all  respects  like  that  of  Indipor  and  east  Bhimthadi. 

Throughout  the  two  groups  of  Sholipnr  and  Ahirvddi,  the  roads  or 
more  properly  the  cart-tracks  were  yood.  Within  Sholapur  limits 
the  Poona  road  had  been  cleared  of  stones.  The  fords  of  the  Sina 
Doar  Narkhed,  Liimboti,  N&ndur,  and  Tirha,  all  required  clearing 
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vilUgM  ^a  old  tarvey  fractions  or  tvt  namben  of  aBetmt  6elda 

"ars  roinauurod  and  village  Uxiiular)-   atooea  n«ta(«d  w^aaterer 

>M>  brought  to  agree.    Out  of  2(>20  acres  in  diipate  1480wn«  settled 

•n.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  181. 

<  Yillitgea  wore  inixc>d  with  tho  ShoUpnr  villages  on  the  north.    Thtee 

'.•t\  phut  or  (letachrd  were  i8olat«<l  in  theNiffUn's  territonr.  a  bait 

Miloa  liroa<l  Mponte*!  .Sholdpur  from  VoirAg  and   Btni.    Slaagnd 

I  ,  ;  :  ..;.   wn-  .  luil't'  fii  miU-8  from  SholApur.     Bom.  Gov.  Si-L  ClTTsfc. 

.(.i.'l-     1"      li   il"    Sl\cJ/ipiir  group  St) ,. "MS  acres  ware  under  tillage, 

>     I  ;      1,  .  '.         I  .s   .lerea  of  grass  land  or  knran*,  10,8t>7  acres  oi 

ixputvil,  aud  19,8o2  barren  ;  total  165.180  acre*. 

>>  n  «  uudur  tillage,  38.04S  aorca  of  arable  wasta, 

.  .1  ;~,H  bamn  ;  t.itU 91.698.    Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CL.  U "  " 

laud  ill  AhirvAdi    were    all  weU-vatered    and 

in   1836-3«  waa  fair.     In  Mugml 
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nd  repair.  Sholilpnr  in  the  centre  of  the  ^oup  was  a  considernblo 
iving  town  of  21-,000  people.  It  waa  a  ready,  iu  fact  the  only, 
Barket  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  surrounding  villages.  In 
838  the  import  duties  amounted  to  £136-1  (Rs.  13,-540).  Large 
Inantities  of  kirdna,  ginger,  garlic,  safflower,  bet«l,  surangi,  and 
ther  valuable  products  were  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
Jiz&m'a  villages  to  SholApur.  Sholapur  was  also  a  centre  of  the 
kU  and  betelnut  trade  between  the  Ratnagiri  coast  and  the  inland 
utflj  and  for  cotton,  coarse  cotton  cloths,  and  robes,  from  the 
irrounding  villages. 

Before  they  came  into  British  possession  the  most  flourishing 
Briod  of  the  Sholdpnr  and  Ahirv'Jldi  groups  was  said  to  have  been 
^buut  the  beginning  of  the  century  when  they  were  under  the 
nanagement  of  Rdmchandi-a  Shivaji  a  relative  of  the  Peshwa.  At 
lat  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  was  said  to  have 
t>een  under  tillage  and  all  the  wells  in  repair.  From  this  state  of 
jrosperity  the  groups  were  thrown  into  the  deepest  poverty  by  tho 
»mino  of  1S03--1'  which  was  known  as  the  one  and  a  quarter  ghcr  or 
Inchchijitt  year  and  nearly  emptied  the  country.'  From  1817  {Faali 
1227)  they  were  superintended  by  Abaji  Ball&l  the  commander  or 
hiUrddr  of  Sholapur  under  the  Mdnkeshvar  of  Tembhurni  until  Abdji 
ras  deposed  for  op])res8ion  a  little  before  the  affair  at  Ashta.  Tho 
&ld  or  Trtfhnu^  measures,  which  as  usual  varied  in  every  six  or  eight 
villages,  were  tho  »/(«•»  and  tdks  (72to  tlie  «/ier),thepats(ij»,tho  adheliis, 
and  the  btgha  of  the  Alusalmans ;  all  varied  with  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  The  full  or  aosti  rates,  including  all  the  extra  cesses  levied  by 
the  Peshwa's  managers,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  Kunbi 
and  paralysed  his  exertions,  had  not  tracts  of  the  poorer  lands, 
particularly  under  Mankeahvar's  management,  been  given  on  easy 
rising  leases  or  ■iufdx-a  kaula  and  at  light  or  ulcti  rates  as  an  offset  to 
the  heavy  regular  rate.  It  waa  this  that  gave  rise  to  tho  present 
(1839)  clamour  for  leases  or  hauls  as  the  existing  assessment  was  aa 
heavy  as  the  tfjtal  or  kamdl  without  the  leases.  In  some  villages 
Captain Bellasis  found  only  one  rate  for  every  kind  of  soil ;  in  others 
there  were  as  many  as  five  or  six  rates.  At  Narkhed  where  tho 
original  or  mdmni  biyha  was  tho  nominal  measure,  five  rates  were  in 
force  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  aunax  ihebigha,  and  leases  or  kauh 
ran  from  five  to  seven  years.  The  fields  varied  iu  size  from  twenty 
to  forty  acres  and  tho  rates  averaged  £1  10«.  to  £2  10k.  (Rs.  15- 
Rs.  25)  the  naotdk  or  one-eighth  of  a  sher.*  The  twenty-fonr  years 
^niling  1838  included  five  specially  bad  years,  three  1820-21, 
1824-25,  and  1832-33  of  partial  famine  caused  by  drought ;  one  of 
failure  of  crops  from  excess  of  mn,  the  year  known  as  'kardisdl';  and 
one  1825-2G  known  as  the  rat  year  or  xmdirsdl  when  tho  crops  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  rats.  In  1838-39  little  or  no  rain  fell.  During 
tho  twenty-two  years  ending  1839  cholera  had  thrice  thinned  the 
population.     The  only  specially  good  season  was  1833-34,  known  os 
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'  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  185,186. 

»  In  the  ShoUpur  group  the  tank/ta  total  wa*  IU.  61,360  ;  kamril  Rs.  97,921  ;  and 
pnttTidrjiA  survey,  apparoutly  Mr.  Pringle'a.Ra.  89,263.  In  the  Ahirvjuli  group  tho 
taukhti  total  waa  Rs.  65,410,  kitmdl  Us.  72,514,  and  paimdeA  Rs.  50,098.  Bum.  Gov. 
Sel.  CL.  187. 
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Iw  Vin.      the*  crop-year  or  pikmil.^     The  tillage  and  rovenoo  details  o{  the 
fLa&d.         SholApur  and  Ahirvadi  groups  during  the  sixteen  years  endin 
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Daring  the  nineteen  years 
price  of  jvciri  fell  from  35 
pounds  (31  ghera)  in  1838-39 
(21-27  «fier«).» 


ending  1833-39  at  SholApur  the  rnp 
pounds  (14  shers)   in   1820-21  to 
and  of  hdjri  from  52^  to  67 1  poundal 


•  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CL.  185,  192.  »  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CL.  193-194. 

*  This  is  a  Urge  nA^r  measaring  one-ninth  more  than  IndApur,  that    ia  aboatSi 
pounds.     The  yearly  detnila  are : 
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In  1820-21  there  woo  no  rain,  in  1824-25  there  was  a  partial  iomine,   and  in  1832-33 
there  wm  a  (amine.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  192, 
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pin  1839  the  proportion  of  arable  waste  was  33  per  cent  in  \he 

lolapur   group  and  48   per  cent  in  the  AhirvAdi  group.     Most  of 

waat^  land  bore  marks  of  former  tillage.     Seventeen  of  the 

AhirvMi  villages  were  nearly  empty,  all  of  which  showed 

of    former    prosperity.      Except  these    seventeen    Ahirvfidi 

llages,   the   villages   were   many    degrees  better  than   most   in 

liimthadi,  Indapur,  or  Mohol.     Still  they  were  very  ruinous  and 

ly,  the  walls  were  in  ruins,  and  the  appearance  of  most  villages 

uncomfortable  and  desolate.    The  headmen  had  lost  the  greater 

;   of    their  incomes.      They   were    everywhere   apathetic  and 

lifferent,  and  in  some  villages  no  man  could  be  found  willing  to 

re  the  post  of  headman.     Their  houses  were  in  ruins  ;  many  were 

"ig  in  the  thatched  corners  of  old  mansions  or  vddds.     Numbers 

formerly  owned  a  horse  a  cart  or  a  camel  were  reduced  to  the 

necessaries  of  life  and  forced  to  work  in  the  fields  as  labourers. 

ie  village  clerks  wBre  not  so  badly  off  as  the  headmen.     Most  of 

landholders  were  without  the  means  of  completing  thoir  four- 

ir  team  of  plough  cattle.     Great  and  small  were  sunk  in  debt  and 

fcwerlesa  to  repair  wells  or  to  spread  tillage.* 

Except  in  a  few  villages  the  highest  dry-crop  or  jirayat  acr^ 
rates  of  the  old  survey  were  about  4s.  (Rs.  2).  One  of  the 
most  heavily  assessed  villages  was  Ulha  eight  miles  north  of 
Sholipur.  Tke  rate  here  was  is.  l{d.  (Rs.  2y'j)  the  acre.  Captain 
Bellasis  remembered  (1839)  that  before  the  1832  famine  this  had 
been  a  prosperous  village,  populous,  and  with  a  couple  of  shops.  In 
1839  it  was  next  to  deserted,  the  shops  were  removed,  the  trees  had 
disappeared,  the  wall  was  down,  and  the  place  in  ruins.  Of  4100 
arable  acres  2475  were  waste,  and  the  revenue  had  fallen  from 
£10(5  128.  (Rs.  1066)  in  1831-32  to  £61  168.  (Rs.  618)  in  1838-39. 
The  village  headman  and  clerk  had  become  involved  in  defalcations 
and  were  ruined ;  there  was  an  outstanding  balance  of  £346  12». 
(Rs.  3466).  Several  of  the  people  who  had  left  Ulha  were  settled 
in  the  Nizdm's  village  of  Tarailgaon.  In  1827,  three  years  before 
Mr.  Pringle's  survey,  Ulha  yielded  a  not  revenue  of  £200 
(Rs.  2000).'  That  this  ruin  was  the  work  of  over-assessment  was 
shown  by  the  neighbouring  village  of  Honsal  which  though  similar 
to  Ulha  was  assessed  at  only  28.  3d.  (Rs.  1  i)  the  acre.  Nearly  the 
whole  village  was  under  the  plough ;  out  of  2049  arable  acres  only 
384  wore  waste  ;  the  revenue  was  improving,  only  £8  (Rs.  80)  were 
outstanding ;  and  during  the  seven  years  ending  1839  the  remiRsions 
amounted  to  only  £10  (Rs.  100).* 

On  tho  basis  of  the  rates  introduced  into  Ind&pur  in  Poena, 
Captain  Bellasis  proposed  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  (Re.  1). 
Though  this  was  33  per  cent  higher  than  the  Inddpur  rate,  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  settlement  was  estimated  to  bo  a  reduction 
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C-iptaiii  BcUaait,  AuiaUnt  Survey  Suneriatendent,  2GtIi  June  18.39,  ShoUpur  aud 
irvAdi  Survey  Keport,  Bom.  Gov.  S«l.  CL.  187-189. 
The  rest  of  thew  overossessed  and  misclouitied  village!  all  iharcd  in  the  ruin 
mtaery.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  188. 
Captain  BcUasis,  26th  Jane  1939,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  187  -  18S. 
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Moat  of  tlie  Maodrap  yfllagee  were  sadlj  rained.  Hie  walls  in 
plaoea  were  imooamectedpieoea  of  mod,  and  in  oUien  the  old 
0BI7  waa  pointed  oat.  Yelgaon  wns  the  onlj  village  at  which  an/ 
attempi  bad  been  made  to  rebuild  the  wall,  the  headman  having 
induced  each  of  the  villagers  to  build  a  little.  The  village  offioen 
were  apathetic  and  indifferent.* 

Many  villages  in  Mandrnp  had  streams  holding  water  throoghoai 
the  year.  In  many  caaea  this  water  was  not  osed  thongh  mined  water 
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I  Tlie  collection*   of  1838  were  £7783  {lit.  77,^30) ;  the    Ut^t«t  collection  «ino 
the    1830  »ur>ey  wu  £904<l  (!!».  90,400)  ;  the  reiit*l  eetimited  at  the  new  »nnej 
f\*u  on  the  aotuAl   ttlUifo  £5630  (Rb.  56,300)  and  on  the  entire  arable  land  £S'i 
(Ka.  87,390).  Bom.  (iov.  Hel.  CL.  189-191.  »  Bom.  Got.  SeL  CL.  191, 

•  Eoaign  Koliortaon.  AiMrt    Surv  Stpt.  1839-40,  Bom.  Gov.  3d.  CL.  198. 
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were  not  nnoommon.     The  survey  officer  feared  some  time  mtist 
before  the  people  would  agaiu  bo   ablo   to   use    those  streams. 
years  of  low  assessment  would   be  required  before  the  capital 
be  available.     The   village  wells    were  in  a  bad  state,  and  tho 
int  of  water  caused  great  distress  to  man  and  beast.     No  use   for 
igation  purposes  was  made  of  the  water  either  of  the  Bhima  or  of 
the  Sina.    The  great  force  of  these  rivers  when  in  flood  was  a  reason 
rhy  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  throw  a  dam  across  them  and  no 
»ter  was  raised  by  bags  because  the  people  believed  that  to  pollute 
be  river  with  the  touch  of  leather  was  a  sin.'    The  two   chief  roads 
^ere  to  Bijapur  and  to  Rnjapur.     Streams  and  rivers  made  these 
ids  difficult  for  carts  and  the  soil  was  so  heavy  and  black  that 
le   roads   could  not    be  kept    in  repair  during  the  wet    weather. 
[any  of  tho  fords  across  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina  required  clearing 
id  improving.     These  villages  had  suffered  considerably  from  gangs 
robbers.      Tho    people   were   much    impoverished    and    nothing 
rould   so    much    tend    to    improve    them  aa    a    light   assessment. 
iho  only  industry  was  agriculture  and   in  consequence  of  the  high 
sessment  they  had  been  forced  to  live  in  the  poorest  possible  way. 
Mr.  Robertson's  opinion,  probably  an  incorrect  opinion,  they 
rare  perhaps  the  worst  boused,  worst  fed,  and  worst  clothed  people 
the  world.      There  was  no  trade  and  no  manufactures.     The 
jverty  and  jvretchedness  of  tho  cultivators  were  gi-adually  undei- 
mining  tho  class  above  them  and  badd  fair  to    involve  all  in  the 
common  ruin.* 

^  Ajs  in  the  formerly  settled  village  group^,  in  Mandrup  Mr,  Pringle'a 
^bnrvey  measurements  were  tested,  and  villages  in  which  more  than 
^Btcn  per  cent  of  error  was  found  were  remoasured.  Mr.  Robertson 
found  the  old  survey  measurements  upon  the  whole  very  good. 
In  all  cases  a  new  classing  was  introduced.  Mr.  Robertson  proposed 
rates  fifteen  per  cent  above  those  introduced  into  Inddpur.  The 
rates  of  several  muhis  or  vegetable  gardens  had  been  revised  a  few 
years  before  Mr.  Robertson's  settlement  by  a  jury  ov  jpanchnyat  viho 
had  fixed  a  bigha  rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  equal  to  an  acre  rate  of  8a, 
(Us.  4).    This  rate  Mr.  Robertson  did  not  change.* 

In  April  1840  Lieutenant  Wingate  the  Survey  Superintendent 
submitted  Captain  Bellasis'  proposals  for  the  Sholdpur-Ahirvadi 
survey  group,  and  Lieutenant  Robertson's  proposals  for  the  survey 
group  of  Mandrup.  Lieutenant  Wingate  observed  that  the  soils, 
climate,  and  circumstances  of  the  ShoWpur  sub-division  in  all 
essential  respects  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjoining  sub-, 
divisions  of  Mohol  and  M^dha.  At  the  same  time  the  Sholdpur 
group  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  Sholdpur  market.  Tbia 
advantage  was  almost  certainly  the  reason  why  its  tillage  had  been 
less    subject    than    other    neighbouring    groups    to   extremes   of 
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depression.     In  the  seventeen  years  ending  1 833-39  the  rental 
varied     from     £12,173     (Ks.    1.21,7;?0)     in    1832-33    to  £17  5« 
(Rs.  1,72,470)  in  1822-23  and  averaged  £14,623  (Ra.  1,46.230). 
details  are  : ' 

Skoldpur  Latul  Reeenue,  l8iS-18S9. 
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Though  the  revenue  and  the  cultivation  in  1840  were  fully  eqi 
to  the  average  of  past  year*,  there  was  no  want  of  evidence  that 
the  sub-division  was  far  from  prosperous,  and  that  the  state  of 
people  had  seriously  declined  under  British  management.  T 
was  the  case  in  spite  of  the  extensive  and  flourishing  market  oi 
Sholapur  where  the  demand  for  field  produce  was  gfreater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  times  of  the  late  government.  Lieutenant  Wingate 
from  what  he  had  himself  seen  was  satisfied  that  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  activity  or  enterprise  among  the  husbandmen  and 
both  the  villages  and  the  husbandry  were  wretched.  That  this 
chiefly  due  to  an  excessive  land  tar.  Lieutenant  Wingato 
convinced  from  reflection  and  still  more  from  observing  the  happy 
results  which  had  immediately  followed  a  reduction  in  every  groop 
of  villagea  hitherto  settled.  In  a  country  so  subject  to  drought  88 
this  part  of  the  Deccan  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  do 
without  yearly  remissions,  at  least  until  garden  tillage  had  greatly 
increased  and  the  state  of  the  people  had  much  improved.  The 
yearly  remissions  and  outstandings  during  the  period  before  the 
survey  settlement  were  large,  averaging  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
land  revenue.  ITiis  in  Lieutenant  Wingate's  opinion  showed  that  the 
present  assessment  was  grievously  disproportionod  to  the  means  of 
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1  Rcmissiona  nnd  balances  includo  items  on  ycount  of  wiyar  or  misceUaneoni 
revenue.  It  wouU  be  enough  if  at>out  £100  (Rs.  1000)  a  year  were  wlded  to  tbe 
coUeotions  on  this  account.  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CL.  :il3.  The  «A«r  wm  a  large  tker 
one-ninth  larger  than  that  of  ImUpur.  The  182U-21  prices  were  jt4.Ti  14  and 
Ixijri  21  anU  in  1821-22  jwiri  25  and  Cdjri  22i  alura  lie  rupee.  Ditto,  192. 
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le  cnltivators.     In  illastration  of  the  opposite  efEects  of  heavy  and 
jht  assessinont  Lieutenant  Wingate  cited  the  already  mentioned 
of  the  two    neighbouring  and  similar  villages  of  Ulha  and 
lonsal  in  which  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of   48.  1  Jd.  (Ra.  2t's) 
d  reduced  Ulha  to  ruin  and  a  corresponding  average  rate  of  2«. 
•d.  (Rs.  1|)  had  raised   Honsal   to  proaperity.     Ho  also   cited  the 
se  of  Indapur  which  had  passed  through  the  bad  season  of  1838-39 
ithout  requiring  more  than  four  por  cent  of  remissions.     All  these 
nsiderations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tho   Shohlpur  rates  called 
or  reduction.'     Lieutenant  Wingate  supported   Captain  Bellasia' 
roposal   for  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate    of  2«.    (Re.  1)   for  tho 
holApur-Ahirvddi    group,    a  rate  which  as    already  noticed  was 
thirty-three    per    cent    higher    than    the  IndApar    rat«.     For  the 
iiandrup    group  instead  of  Mr.  Robertson's  proposed  increase  of 
fifteen    per    cent     over    the    Inddpur    rate,    Lieutenant    Wingate 
proposed  an  increaSe  of  twenty   per  cent.     These  rates  gave  an 
Average  acre  rate  of  9d.  (6  as.)  for  the  SholSpur  group  and   lOJti. 
|'(7  ns.)  for  tho  Mandrnp  grpnp  where  the  soil  was  better.     The  total 
Bnrvey  rental    for    the  entire  Sholiipur  sub-division  incluiliug  tho 
xtra    cess  to  be  imposed  on  watered  lands,  amounted  to  Jtl 2,700 
(Rs.  1,27,000),    or  £1100   (Ra.   11,000)    in  excess  of    the   average 
collections  of  the  seventeen  preceding  years,  and  £400  (Rs.  4000) 
in  excess   o4  the  collections   of   the  four  preceding  years.     The 
garden  assessment  had  been   fixed  by  jury  or   pauchdyat   about 
1836.       No  complaints .  had    been    made     against    it.       It    was 
moderate    but    very    unequal,    the  ac^e  rates    varying    from    4«. 
to  13*.    6d.    (Rs.  2-63).     Lieutenant   Wingate    believed    that    in 
many  cases  the    number    of    acres   allotted  to  the    gardens    was 
underrated.     On   this  account  and  to  ensure  greater  equality  of 
assessment  as  well  as  similarity    of  system  in  the  newly  settled 
sub-divisions.  Lieutenant  Wingate  proposed  the  extension  to  this 
Shol^pur  sub-division  of  the  plan  adopted  in  Indapur,   Mohol,  and 
Mddha.     The  plan  originally  proposed  for  Mohol-Mddha  differed  in 
a  slight  degree  from  that  carried  into  effect  in  Indiipur,  but  as  the 
modifications  had  not  met  with  the  approval   of  Government   tho 
Indapur  system  was  adhered  to.    Every  garden,  whether  previously 
taxed  or  not,  was  assessed  at  one  uniform  acre  rate  of  4.«.  (Rs.  2). 
Tho  number  of  acres  was  adjusted  to  meet  the  difference  in  the 
supply  of  water  and  other  circumstances  affecting  tho  value  of  the 
land   for  the    purposes  of    irrigation.       This   settlement    proved 
generally  acceptable  to  tho  holders  of  gardens,   and   though  tho 
aggregate  amount  of  the  extra  tax  imposed  was  considerably  over 
£800    (Rs.  SOOO)   in    the  Mohol-M^dha    group,  very  few  complaints 
were  received.     Lieutenant   Wingate  recommended  that  this  plan 
should  be  adopted  in  the  Sholapur  subdivision.    Lieutenant  Wingate's 
roposals  were  sanctioned  by  Government  in  August  1840  and  the 
ttlement  was  introduced  in  1840-41.* 
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In  1840>41  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  Ban. 
B^rai  lay  to  the  north  of  Sholdpur  separated  from  it  bj  a  narrow 
belt  of  the  Nizam's  country.  It  was  the  lerel  tract  between  tiba 
B/ilfigfadt  range  of  hills  to  the  east  and  tlie  Sina  rirer  to  tbe  west 
The  tract  was  of  no  great  width  and  had  a  gentle  Bonth-wcst  alope 
from  the  hills  to  the  rirer.  None  of  the  streams  which  crossed  it 
were  of  any  considerable  size.  The  Bhogdvati  which  had  a  coarse 
of  forty  mUcs  from  its  source  in  the  Bdliigh&t  till  it  met  the  Sina  at 
the  village  of  Narkhed,  was  the  most  considerable.  A  few  smaller 
streams  in  &ivourable  seasons  held  ranoing  water  daring  tlu 
greater  part  of  the  year  and  in  some  few  villages  their  water  wss 
osed  for  the  land.'  Still  Bdrsi  was  on  the  whole  better  snpplir  1 
with  running  streams  than  any  other  snb-division  north  of  Liij 
Bhima.  Bjirsi  was  believed  to  have  a  better  climate  than  the  rest 
of  Shol^pur  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  Bdldgh^t  hills,  which 
rose  three  to  fire  hundred  feet  above  tiie  Barsi  <plain.  As  regards 
markets  also  Biirsi  was  better  placed  than  either  Muhol  or  M^dba 
though  it  was  not  so  well  placed  as  Sholdpar.  Almost  the  whole 
of  its  surplus  produce  was  in  the  first  instance  disposed  of  at  its 
own  marts  of  Bdrsi  and  Vairilg.  Both  were  considered  prosperou 
t«wn8  for  the  Deccan,  though  of  late  years  eclipsed  by  the  nourishing 
mart  of  Sholipur.* 

In  1818,  when  it  came  under  British  management,  the  BIrsi 
snb-division  was  more  flonrishing  than  any  other  sub-division  in 
ShoWpur.*  In  1840  Lieutenant  Wingate  held  that  under  Britiali 
management  it  had  seriously  deteriorated.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  in  spit«  of  the  fall  of  prices  the  attempt  had  been  made  to 
rMklilo  tho  same  revenue  as  when  prices  were  high.  In  1S18-19 
IMarly  tho  whole  arable  land  was  under  tillage,  and  for  tho  first  two 
Twrs  (1818-1820)  every  rupee  of  the  assessment  was  collected. 
This  extent  of  exaction  proved  excessive  and  was  followed  in  tho 
third  y«Hir  (1820-21)  bv  a  marked  diminution  of  the  cultivation. 
Still  aa  prices  cv'ntinuetl  good  until  1821-22  the  collections  were 
made  with  punctuality.  About  this  period  prices  began  to  fall 
rnpidlr.  Still  for  several  yeare  the  remissions  granted  were  liberal 
nud  tillnpi  continued  to  sprea*!  until  it  reached  its  greatest  height 
in  l82r>-27;  the  collections  rose  to  an  nnnrecedented  amonnt  and 
woni  cjiormous,  whether  compared  with  tnose  of  preceding  or  of 
following  vtxvrn.  This  apparently  flonrishing  state  of  things  was, 
in  Lieutenant  Wingato's  opinion,  deceptive  and  disastrons  in  its 
cousoquoncea.     He  thought  that  in  1840  the  8ob.diviaion  was  still 
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enng  from  the  over-exactions  of  1826-27.  A  considerable 
rease  of  cultivation  and  revenue  immediately  took  place,  and,  with 
iw  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  decline  continued  till  1835-36, 
n  the  revenue  and  the  tillage  were  little  more  than  one-half  what 
ey  had  been  nine  years  before.  About  1830  Mr.  Pringle's 
ittiemont  was  introduced  into  Bdrsi.  During  the  ten  years  it 
mained  in  force  the  fluctuations  of  cultivation  and  revenue, 
pting  in  the  famine  year  of  1832-33,  were  comparatively  small, 
lir  average  amount  was  lower  than  that  of  the  precetling  years  of 
tish  management.  From  this  Lieutenant  Wingate  inferred  that 
.  Pringle's  system  was  better  than  that  which  it  supplanted,  but 
18  too  burdensome  to  allow  the  sub-division  to  advance.  During 
e  ten  years  of  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement  the  rate  of  assessment  on 
e  land  in  cultivation  averaged  more  than  2s.  (Re.  1)  the  acre,  while 
the  preceding  years  the  average  acre  rate  was  less  than  2».  (Re.  1), 
d  this  was  inor&  especially  remarkable  in  the  first  two  years 
(1818-1820)  when,  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  land  ia 
cultivation,  the  assessment  was  actually  lower  than  it  had  ever 
since  been.  That  is  when  the  sub-division  came  into  British 
asession  and  produce  prices  wore  high,  the  cultivators  paid 
lower  acre  rate  than  about  1810  when  the  value  of  produce 
ad  fallen  about  fifty  per  cent.  From  a  mere  comparison  of  the 
difference  of  assessment  in  money,  no  just  conception  of  the  actual 
weight  of  the  land  tax  at  the  two  different  periods  could  be  formed. 
The  correct  way  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  land  tax  was  to 
estimate  the  assessment  on  cultivated  lund  in  produce.  Under  Mr. 
Pringle's  settlement  the  assessment  on  cultivated  land,  estimated 
in  produce,  was  at  least  double  what  it  had  been  when  the  subdivision 
came  into  British  possession.  More  need  not  be  .said  to  account  for 
the  sub-division  at  one  period  having  been  flourishing  with  nearly 
the  whole  arable  land  uuder  cultivation,  and  at  the  other  depressed 
with  one-half  of  its  arable  land  waste.  The  increase  of  cultivation 
in  1839-40  was  owing  to  extensive  grants  of  waste  land  at  short  or 
vkli  rates.*  The  returns  showed  that  daring  the  twenty-two  years 
ending  1839-40  the  collections  had  varied  from  £20,037  (Ks.  2,00,370) 
in  1826-27  to  £3988  (Rs.  39,880)  in  1832-33.  The  details  are : 
Bdrri  Revenue,  181S-JS40. 
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l,l«,9ie7 

9714 

l.ai.«4I 

1,17,M« 

utt-n... 

i,8s,ioa,  1  . 

l,a7,6Bll 

9007 

1JI7,W0  1,»S,16T  1 

WW-S7   .. 

t,ta.m 

u.iHW  :i,u,;:i2j  8,oo,a<i» 

liJT-aS... 

l,2a,8»7 

8578 

i.ao,(>»5 

1,21,288 

I«I  38   . 

i.M,a4fi 

J0,«8 

S,00,»78  I,()4.«W 

18S8.il8  ... 

l,M,782     70a» 

1.80,77; 

I,l4,»t 

la28-5»  ... 

I.«l,846 

9490 

1,71.336   l,09,«7i) 

1880-40... 

l,S7,81ll     8767 

1,40.878 

108,289 
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IT>e   survey  diagram  showed  that  twenty-two  yBars  l>efore,  wkea 
produce  prices  were  ^bout  double  what  they  were  iu    1840,  Bini 
was  flourishing,  the  cultivated  land  paying  an  average  acre  rale  of 
Is.  8i(i.  (13i  (M.) ;  under  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement  it  was   much  less 
prosperous,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  fall  in  prices  the  average  acn 
rate  on  the  cultivated  land  was  more  than  2«.  (Re.  1 ).  From  this  Liea- 
tenant  Wingate    argued  that  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  the  8al>. 
division  to  its  former  prosperous  condition,  and  to  compeusate  for  tho 
great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  produce,  the  assessment  oaght  to  be 
fixed  not  only  lower  than  Mr.  Pringle's,  but  even  much   lower  than 
that  existing  at  the  time  of  the  British  acquisition.     The  deprecia» 
tion  in  the  value  of  produce  was  probably  not  less  than  fifty  percent. 
On  the   other  hand    the  landholder  had  formerly   been  subjected  to 
several  indirect  cessos  from  which  he  was  now  relieved,  while  the 
security  of  his  tenure  was  enhanced.    For  these  reasons  Lt.Wingato 
thought  that  an  average  rate  of  assessment  higllfer  than  one-half  of 
that  which  obtained  at  the  time  of  acquisition  might  be  imposed  with 
safety.     Ho  also  thought,  from  other  considerations  such  as  climat« 
and  position,  that  Bdrsi  could  well  bear  rates  of  assessment  equal  to 
those  of  Sholdpur  that  is  thirty-three  per  cent  higher  than  thott 
introduced  into  IndSpnr.     Calculations  based  on  the  assessment  of 
several  villages  showed  that  at  these  rates  the  average   acre   charge 
would   be   lliri.   (7^  a*.)  on  the  whole  arable  land,  24i©,000  acres, 
giving  a  highest  dry-crop  assessment  of  £1 1,500  (Rs.  1,15,000),  or, 
including  the  extra  tax  on  watered  land,  a  total  rental  of  £12,000 
(Hs.  1,20,000).     This  new  rental  was  £500  (Rs.  5000)   or  four  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  collections  £12,500   (Rs.  1,25,000)  on 
account  of  land  revenue  during  the  twenty-two  years  ending  io 
ISiO;   £500  (Rs.  5000)  or  4'.35  per  cent  more  than  the  colloctions 
of  the  eighteen  years  ending  in  1840  ;  and  £1500   (Rs.  15,000)  or 
14'2S   per  cent  more  than  the  colloctions  of  the  twelve  years  ending 
in  1840.     The  immediate  effect  of  the  settlement  was  a   reduction 
from  £10,000  (Rs.  1,06,000)  iu  1839-40  to  £8400  (Rs.  84,000)  or 
20-75  per  cent.' 

The  existing  garden  settlement  in  Biirsi  was,  as  in  the  Sholdpar 
subdivision,  a  temporary  arrangement.  Lieutenant  Wingate  proposed 
to  fix  the  extra  water-cess  on  the  B.irsi  garden  lands  in  the  way 
that  had  been  adopted  iu  Mohol,  Madha,  and  Sholapur.  In  no  sub* 
division  of  the  district,  as  it  was  constituted  in  1840,  was  the  quantity 
of  irrigated  land  at  all  considerable  or  one-fourth  what  it  might 
easily  be.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  fix  a  rate  of  assess- 
ment so  moderate  as  to  offer  every  encouragement  to  the  extension 
of  irrigation.  The  extra  rate  was  intentionally  low.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  sub-divisions  into  which  it  had  been  introduced,  it  had 
been  followed  by  so  considerable  an  increase  of  irrigation  that  this 
low  rate  had  on  the  whole  increased  the  revenue  from  garden  land. 
The  irrigated  land  of  BArsi  as  of  the  rest  of  the  collectorate  was 
almost  wholly  woll-watered.    The  chanael-watered  land  was  email 
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nrea  and  smaller  in  value.     It  depended  on  streams  wliose  sn]1|Dly 

snflBcient  or   insufliciont   according'  to   the   abundance  or  the 

city  of  the   rainfall.      In  some  seasons  two  garden  crops  were 

in  others   only  one,    and  occasionally  water  was  so  scarce 

^st  nothing  could  be  grown.      Under  those  conditions  systematic 

krden    husbandry  was   impossible,    and  the  lands  commanded  by 

iter-channels  had  almost  no  special  value.      Lieutenant  Wiugate 

id  hitherto  placed  a  small  extra  assessnaent  on  channel-commanded 

id  with  reference  to  the  particular  advantages  of  each  field,  and  he 

3posed  to  follow  a  like  course  in  the   case  of  Btirsi.      It  was  in 

ility   of  no   importance  what  plan  was  followed,  as  the  area  of 

iannel-watered  or  jidtaidhal  land  was  inconsiderable  and  there 

dsted  no  probability  of  its  ever  being  materially  increased.     The 

sa  of  the  woll-watered  garden  land  was  very  different.      It  was 

ipnssible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  extension  of  well 

igation.     So  greaT  wore  the  facilities   throughout  the  Shohipur 

Sllectorato  of  extending  garden  cultivation  by  sinking  wells,  that 

liieutonant  Wingate  was  (IS  10)  satisfied  that  four  times  the  present 

ricnltaral  population  might  by  this  means  be  supported  in    ease 

id  plenty,  and  the  country  in  great  measure  freed  from  dependence 

its  extremely  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall.  Lieutenant  Wingate'« 

roposals  were  sanctioned  by  Government  in  November  ISiO.* 

The  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  the  Ropla  petty  divi- 
Bioa  of  Karmdltt  in  1842-43  and  into  the  main  division  of  Karmala  in 
1843-44.     In  1840-41  the  area  of  the  Ropla  petty  division  was  12.5,030 
acres.     Of  these  844G  acres  were  held  tree  of  rent  and  11,667  were 
uuarable,  leaving  104,917  acres  of  arable  rent-paying  land.     Of  these 
about  74,000  acres  were  tilled  and  about  30,000  or  thirty  per  cent,  most 
ofwhichwasoxtremely  poor,  were  waste.  As  the  Ropla  group  lay  only 
^Jten  to  twenty  miles  east  of  Indapur,  the  conditions  of  the  two  tracts 
^^ere  closely  alike.     The  nearness  of  the  eastern  hills  to  the  Roplagroup 
Hbadothelatoor  September-Novemborrainfall  more  certain  and  heavier 
^Khan  in  Inddpur.      The    late   or  rahi  Ropla  harvest  wiis   therefore 
^always  bettor.      The  kinds  of  produce,  the  qualities  of  soil,  and  the 
mode  of  tillage  wore  precisely  the   same  in    Ropla  as  in  Indapur. 
Hi'ijrl  and  jvdri  were   the  two  chief  grains,  the  proportion  of  bdjri 
to  jvdri  being  as  one  to  four.     So  entirely  did  the  two  millets   form 
the  staple  crop  that  the  lauds  loft  for  the  other  grains  seldom  yield- 
ed more  than  was  wanted  for  home  use.     In   Ropla  as   in    Inddpur 
the  soil  was  black  and  heavy  along  the  rivers  and  brown  and  lighter 
near  the   central  watershed.      The  heavy  ton-bullock   plough   was 
common  to  both  and  the  times  of  sowing  and  reaping  were  the  same, 
^■n  markets  the  difference  was  slight.      Ropla  had  no  market  of  any 
^Kote.     The  price  returns  for    Karmdla  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
^^Bopla  and  for  Inddpur  showed  that  the  Karmiila  prices,  apparently 
^^or  Indian  millet,  wore  only  about  five  per  cent  higher  than  the 
Inddpur  prices.*  . 
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The  Ropla  Tillages  had  passed  from  tte  Nizdm  to  the  British  in 
1S21.     In  1842  the  people  still  looked  back   with   horror  on  their 
Btat'B  nnder  the  Niz&m.     All  was  nnc«rtain  and  oppressive.    Their 
fields  were  given  them  at  low  rates,  bat  if  the  crop  promised  well 
the  rent  was   doubled  or  trebled.     If  the  enhanced  rates  were  not 
paid  the  crop  was  seized  and  the  hasbandmen  thrown  into  confine- 
ment and  punished.     The  people  were  wretched  and  much  of  the 
land   was  waste.     In  1842  their  condition  was  markedly  better  than 
the  condition  of  the   people  of  the  neighbouring  Nizam's   villages, 
which  were  mostly  deseited  and  overgrown  with  brushwood,  the 
few  people  being  extremely  wretched  and  poverty-stricken.   In  the 
Kopla  villages  most  of  the  arable  land  was  under  tillage.      The  people 
though  not  well-to-do,  were  compwiratively  well  oJ0F  and  were  secure. 
They  were  not  well-to-do  because  the   assessment  was  too  heavy. 
Liberal  remissions  had  been  granted,  but  the  system   of  remissions 
had  disadvantages.     The  crops  had   to  be  leftPuncut  till  their  con 
dition  was  examined.     The  examining  clerk  made  the  remissions 
small  for  fear  he  should  be  thought  corrupt,  and  the  testing  officer 
made  them  smaller  on  the  belief  that  the  clerk  was  likely  to  be  too 
lenient.      The   people  were   far  from   well-to-do.      They  lived  on 
grain  borrowed  from  time  to  time  from  the  village  V4ni  to  whom, 
with   fow  exceptions,  they  were  much  in  debt.      They  paid  their 
rents  with  money  borrowed  from  these  Vdnis  at  very  high  interest, 
and  in  return  gave   them  all  the  produce  of  their  fields  at  prices 
which,  as  the  Vanis  always  combined  together,  were  far  below  the 
market  rates.      Though  in  e  the  hands  of  moneylenders,  the  people 
did  not  feel  the  pressure  of  poverty.      Any  of  them  who  remained 
Btaunch  to  one  Vdui  always  had  his  wants  moderately  supplied.' 
The  returns  show  that  in  the   Ropla  villages  during  the  nineteen 
years  ending  1841  the  tillage  area  varied  from  41,655  acres  in  183-1- 
35  to  74,896  in  1840-41  and  averaged  52,849  acres.      The  returns 
ahow  that  the  group  passed  through  three  periods,  five  years  of 
prosperity  ending  in  1826-27  with  an  average  tillage  area  of  60,4.35 
acres;  nine  years  of  depression  ending  in  1835-36  with  an  average 
tillage  area  of  44,533  acres;  and  five  years  of  steady  recovery,  the 
tillage  area  rising  from  46,884  acres  in  1836-37  to  74,896  acres  in 
1840-41.      During  the  first  of  these  three  periods  (1822-1827)  the 
collections  varied  from  £1629  (Rs.   16,290)  in  1824-25  to  £4477 
(Rs.  44,770)  in  1826-27  and  averaged  £3347  (Rs.  33.470)  ;   during 
the  second  period  (1827-1836)  the  collections  varied  from   £1004 
(Rb.  10,640)  in  1829-30  to  £3647  (Rs.  36,470)  in  1833-34  and  averag- 
ed £2274  (Rs.  22,740);  daring  the  five  years  ending  1840-41    the 
collections  varied  from  £2764  (Rs.  27,640}  in  1838-39  to  £3578 
(Rs.  35,780)    in  1836-37  and  averaged  £3159  (Rs.  31,590).     The 
last  four  years  1837-1841,  in  consequence  of  very  liberal  remissions, 
combined  an  increase  in  tillage  and  a  lowering  of  the  demand.     The 
details  are* : 
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YUB. 

TlLLAOB. 

OoLLKmoxa. 

mi*ce. 

Ams- 
ment. 

CUlmi. 

Total. 

Remls- 
•loiu. 

Crop. 

Owdeo. 

TOtel. 

Aeran 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ito. 

Ra. 

Ri. 

R*. 

Rs. 

im-js  ... 

58,0BS 

41,418 

127B 

M.«n 

6618 

36,706 

1286 

87,084 

vsn-u   ... 

»4,8»7 

37,187 

30St 

40,£I9 

6iM 

32,036 

1820 

S4,7U 

iffl*-tt    ... 

6J,009 

40,e04 

7M0 

48,094 

31,763 

14,331 

1066 

16,aM 

wavsB   ... 

8.1,4M 

43,S82 

M74 

47,10« 

is,e&6 

32,487 

1064 

84,461 

IBJS-ZT     ... 

«n,;ts 

48,081 

•7M 

48,837 

4070 

42,862 

1006 

44.767 

i<m-M   ... 

60.M0 

40,(83 

2330 

4S,81« 

94,320 

17,171 

1710 

18.800 

18».»     ... 

««,»27 

W,6«« 

14» 

38,064 

12,787 

23,644 

1683 

26,277 

1830-lW     ... 

-tr.iao 

»7,610 

1477 

38.008 

Z)),36e 

8966 

1681 

10,(137 

laso-si    ... 

tO.i^lS 

SS.MS 

KSZ 

34,0.V> 

11,486 

20,876 

1688 

23,608 

i«n-s2    ... 

«1,4(J7 

S8,42S 

i;90 

40,719 

11,730 

26,044 

1646 

28,480 

ia»»-M   _. 

4»,ii7 

S7.307 

6041 

4!,34g 

30,600 

10,134 

1624 

11.768 

iasi-34    ... 

«7,76S 

44,340 

8433 

48,073 

10,400 

34,778 

1006 

36,474 

U»*-!I5    ... 

41, IKS 

«6,881 

1280 

38,161 

12,058 

34,400 

1043 

a«,I03 

1836-M     ... 

42,Sn 

34.081 

18«4 

86,063 

11,480 

22,680 

1786 

24,468 

ian(W7    ... 

4a.(iS4 

48,IJ7 

1749 

44,876 

OOW 

38,«80 

1708 

36,778 

1837-38     ... 

61.83ik 

4«,75» 

1478 

44,S.W 

12,288 

30,100 

1842 

81,042 

lMt8.»     .. 

61,717 

46,100 

S87« 

48. 4M 

*0,827 

t6,70« 

1844 

27,630 

ISHIMO      ... 

«S.8M 

6a,U8 

8087 

66,676 

S.647 

26,376 

1764 

28,119 

ia<(Mi    ... 

74,M« 

«a,«3 

8SS3 

e&,734 

1 

33,261 

30,738 

1730 

32,476 
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During  the  twenty  years  ending  1S4-0-41  there  had  been  two 
Bars  of  famine  prices  1824-25  and  1832-33,  in  both  of  which  9,1 
apla  J v<fri  Bold  at  abont  40  pounds  (20  shers)  the  rupee.  There 
bWas  one  year^  1822-23,  of  surprising  cheapness  yrart  selling,  if  the 
stums  are  correct,  at  about  256  pounds  (128  shers)  the  rupee. 
)uring  the  remaining  seventeen  years  the  rupee  price  of  jcdri 
varied  from  about  84  pounds  (42  shers)  in  1825-26  to  about  160 
pounds  (80  sherg)  in  1828-29,  1830-31,  1834-35,  and  1837-38,  and 
averaged  about  122  pounds  (61  shera).  During  the  five  years 
ending  1840-41  the  rupee  price  of  jvdri  had  varied  from  about 
160  pounds  (80  shera)  in  1837-38  to  about  104  pounds  (52  shers)  in 
1839-40  and  averaged  about  130  pounds  (65  shers).  There  seemed 
to  be  no  sign  of  any  general  rise  in  prices.     The  details  are : 
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Ropla 

Jvdri  Prices :  Shers  the  Rupee,  IStl-lSAt. 

TXAS. 

Roplik. 

Kitr- 
mUa. 

B&isL 

MJUUia 

IncU- 

pur. 

Tkab. 

RopU. 

Kar- 
inala. 

Dlni. 

Midh* 

1 11  .la- 
par. 

18J1-H     ... 

64 

48 

ft2 

82 

1831-32     ... 

64 

40 

82 

44 

60 

1832-28      ... 

IW 

64 

48 

80 

82 

1882-83     ... 

20 

10 

17 

18 

23 

1823-34     ... 

44 

32 

44 

40 

87 

1833-34     ... 

48 

24 

40 

43 

46 

1824-26     ... 

•> 

19 

18 

16t 

U 

1834-36     _. 

80 

SO 

44 

66 

48 

183V26     ... 

4i 

ft 

33 

37 

44 

1836-36     ... 

67 

38 

28 

40 

38 

l«2<»-27     .. 

66 

48 

68 

M 

64 

iat6-37      ... 

88 

44 

3« 

6« 

66 

l»i7-28     ... 

38 

33 

40 

48 

39 

1S87-38     ... 

80 

48 

67 

60 

72 

1K2S-20     ... 

80 

61 

56 

08 

M 

ISJB-SB     ... 

67 

42 

41 

46 

68 

U«MO     ... 

48 

32 

44 

44 

46 

18311-40     ... 

61 

46 

44 

48 

68 

laso-si     ... 

eo 

60 

42 

48 

40 

l»40-tl     ... 

67 

62 

62 

62 

68 

Lieutenant  Nash  the  Survey  Superintendent  agreed  with  Mr.  Price 
that  the  Ropla  villages  contrasted  well  with  the  neighbouring 
NizAm's  villages.  At  the  same  time  the  assessment  was  too  high. 
The  older  assessment  on  wbich  it  was  based,  in  Lieut.  Nrflsh'a  opinion. 
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ha^  lioen  a  nominal  rather  than  an  actual  rental.      How  impo8sibl( 
it  was    to   collect   was    shown   by  the  fact   tliat    in    the    Karmi'' 
Bub-division  during  the  twenty  years  ending  1842,  of  an  asse 
of  £2!)0,()00    (Rs.  29,00,000),  £130,000  (Rs.  13,00,000)  or  aV 
per  cent  had  to  be  remitted.     In  the  last  year  (18-11-42)  of  £,17,9fl 
(Rs.   1,79,000)  £9160  (Rs.  91,000)  or  more  than   one-half  of  th 
demand  had  to  be  foregone.     Though  in  the  end  the  people  migH 
not  be  actually  overassessed,  a  system  of  large  remis-sions  opened  i 
wide  door  for  fraud.     So  loug  as  the  district  was  kept  prosperoa 
only  by  the  yearly  grant  of  enormous  remissions,  Government  mn 
be  the  loser  in  all  cases  wbcro  bribes  were  successfully  given 
obtain  spocial   remissions.      On  the  other  hand  landholders  who 
not  bribe  had  their  fields  rated  too  highly,  that  the  total  amount 
remissions  might  not  bo  so  high  as  to  attract  notice  by  the  b»,\ 
shown  to  those  who  paid  for  favour.* 

As  the  existing  fields    appeared  in   most  caaes  to  be  at  rariao 
with  Mr.   Pringle  s  records  all  the  land  was  rcmeasurcd.      As 
Inddpur,  the  soil  wa-s  divided  into  nine  classes  of  different  qoaliti 
Mr.  Price  and  Lieutenant  Nash  proposed  for  the  Ropla  groop 
same  dry-crop  rates  as  had  been  introduced  into   Mfldha  which  li 
immediately  to  the  south,  that  is  an  increase  of  five  per  cent  O' 
Tndilpur  rates.     For  the  garden  land  which  yielded  no  very  valoabi 
crops,   Mr.  Price  proposed    acre  rates  of   4j*.,   3«.,    and    2«.    (Ra 
Hh,  I  i,  and  Re.  1)  and  Lieutenant  Nash  recommended  lliat  the  o 
ln<liipur  rate  of    4^.  (Rs.  2)   the   acre  should   be  adopted.     At  t1 

f)roinised  dry-crop  rates  the  #sso8sment  of  104,917  acres  of  ara 
find  in  the  whole  Ropla  group  amounted  to  £3733  (Rs.  87,3^ 
tlml  is  an  average  acre  rat«  of  8ii/.  (5|  as.).  This  was  'jjd.  (2^ 
less  than  tho  past  average  acre  payment,  and  |<?.  (i  a.)  less  tha 
the  Indiipur  average,  because  the  quantity  of  superior  soiU 
greater  in  Indrtpur  than  in  Ropla.  Compared  with  £3074  (Rs.  30,7 
tho  sum  collected  for  dry-crop  land  in  1840-41,  tho  assessment 
llio  »nino  area  at  the  new  rat«s  showed  a  reduction  of  £4 
(Rit.  4210)  or  137  \wr  cent.  The  UittiX  survey  rental  exceeded 
ttvemge  amount  of  the  dry-crop  collections  of  tho  previous  ninet 
voara  by  £li2s  (Rs.  11,280)  that  is  an  increase  of  43  per  ceni 
Oovwrnnu'Ut  Hnnctioncd  llic  rates  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Nash, 
Oclober  l8-i2.» 

Ah  has  been   notioinl   the  survey  settlement  was  introdaced  im 
the  nmiii  Kanniilu  gr<>u])  in  LSt3-44.     This  group   was  bounded 
tho  nortli-wo»t  by   Karjat  in  Ahmaduagar,  on  the  east  by  tho  rivi 
Sinn  and  tlie  NiMlni's  territ.ories,  on  the  south  by  the  Ropla   grou' 
»ud    on    Uu»    soutli.west    by  the    river  Bhima  and    Inddpur. 
oonpriaed  IDU^StOi  acroa  ol  which  9C80  were  held  free,  31,854  w 


■  LitmWuMtl  Niwth,  8urr*T  SttpwiBtrnxIpiit,  I9th  Septemlier  1M2.  Bora.  Oor. 
CI.  4M-4^     Tli«Mi  rrmarRii  i>|i|<ly  U>  thp  KiirinAj«  snb-tlivision  gi^'nerally. 

*  DtiriitK    tha    ninetawn    yonr*    tMiilin^    1S40-41    the   totxl    siirxejr    rental 
(Ra.  87,^'""  v.H-wlpil  olilv  bv  (hr  Ji  >  V.  otions  of  1826-27  which  uno 

»o«49hi  .(,     Mr    I'lW,  IS«2.  I  Sol.  CU  4,'». 

•Oovi,  ..„„.,  ^.viur 3134  o(3UtOctoU.  .^...  U-m.  Gov.  Sd.CL.  449-450. 
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annrnblo,  and  154,670  wore  aralile.     The  highway  of  traffic  between 

Pooiia  and  the  Haidarabad   districts   to  the  east    of  the   B^il^gh^t 

hills    passed    through    this    group,    as      did     the   highways   from 

Ahmadiiagar  to  Sholiipur  and  Pandharpar.     Though  there  were  no 

hille,  much  of  the  surface  was  rough  and  rocky.     The   Karmtila 

group  incladed   the   whole   of    the    VAngi  and  parts  of    the    old 

Shrigonda    and  Kadevalit    sub-divisions.     Of  these  groups,  until 

they  passed   to   tlio  British  in  1818,  the  villages  of  VAngi  had  for 

sixteen  years   been  held    by    Saddshiv    Pant    MAnkeshvar.     The 

Shrigonda   and  Kadevalit  groups  did  not  pass  to  the   British  till 

1821.     Except  one  year  during  which  they  had  lapsed  to  the  Nizam, 

these  groups  had  for  upwards  of  120  years  formed  part  of  the  estate 

of      the     Nimbalkar     family.     As     landlords     Mankeshvar     and 

Nimbdlkar  had    greatly    differed.      Mdnkeshvar's    demands    were 

moderate  and  varied  vrith  the  season.     Nimbalkar,  who  was  always 

pressed  for  funds  #•  keep  his  troops,  rackrented  his   people.     In 

spite  of  the  difference  in  management,  when  they  came  under  the 

British,  the  condition  of  the  two  groups  was  almost  equally  wretched, 

as  Mdnkeshvar's  efforts  to  improve  his  villages  hatl  been  thwarted 

by  the  ravages  of  the  Pendhdris.     Mr.  Price  was  satisfied  that  the 

people  had  greatly  improved  under  British  management.     One  grcart 

•lifTironce  between  the  state  of  the  country  under  the  MarAthils  and 

tiixl' T  the  British  was    that    under  the  Marathils  there  was  a  large 

idy  of  non -productive  consumers.     Their  demand  served  to  keep 

the  price  of  grain,  and  the  crops  found  a  ready  market     Under 

English,  when  almost  all  were  producers,  prices  had  fallen  and 

pa  were  difficult  to  sell.     This,  by  forcing  Government  to  grant 

■ge  remissions,   caused  them  a  serious  loss  of  revenue.     At  the 

ne  time  it  was  accompanied  by  one  great  advantage.     In   former 

ea  little  grain  was  stored    and   in   the   famines  of  1792-93  and 

03-4  the  people  died  in  masses.     In  1842  there  was  enough  grain 

store  to  carry  the  people  through  a  year  of  complete  failure  of 

crops.     It  was  true  that   the  stores   of    grain  were  in  the  Vdnia' 

hands,    and    that  the  landholders  lived  by    a   ruinous   system    of 

borrowing.     It  was  usual  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  impoverished  state 

of    the  people  on  the    heavy    assessment.     This   explanation,    Mr. 

Price  was  satisfied,  was  only  partly  correct.     In  the  Karmtila  group 

o  nominal  assessment  had  not  formed  the  basis   of  a  single   rent 

ittlemeut.     In  the  early  years  of   British   management  low  rate 

s  had  been  granted,  and  afterwards  outstandings  were  allowed 

stay  over  or  be  lahkub,  or  lands  wore  given  at  short  or  vkti  rates. 

ring  the  twenty  years  ending  1842  not  one-half  of  the  nominal 

raent  had  been  levied.'      Applying  the  settlement  nites  which 

been    sanctioned    for    Ropla    to    the  Karmtila   villages,  and 

deducting  on  account  of  waste  land,  Mr.  Price  found  that  they  would 

ydold  about  tho  same  amount  of  revenue  as  what  had  actually  been 

^Mccived  by  Government.     Ho  thought  that  the  reason  why  the 

^^ople  had  prospered  bo  little  under  so  moderate  a  demand  was  the 
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coFniption  of  the  village  ofiGcers.  In  spito  of  the  inc 
itulependence  of  the  people  and  the  elaborate  checks  on  fraud  which 
had  been  introdncea  under  British  management,  in  1842-43  Mr. 
Price  knew  that  the  villages  had  paid  the  village  officers  large  sanu 
to  have  their  crops  under-estimated.  In  former  years  tbe  village 
officers  never  told  the  people  what  remissions  had  been  grant 
continued  to  screw  as  much  out  of  them  as  they  could.'  As  in  1 
the  Karmala  returns  for  the  twenty  years  ending  1841-42  showl 
periods,  the  five  years  ending  1826-27  a  time  of  prc^pcrity.  'vith  -. 
lago  acreage  varj-ing  from  117,607  in  1825-26  to  1 
and  averaging  127,906;  the  ten  years  ending  1;.  ,.  ^ 
depression,  the  tillage  varying  from  83,270  acres  in  1835-36  tollO.S 
in  1829-30  and  averaging  94,174;  and  the  five  years  ending  1841- 
a  time  of  recovery,  with  tillage  varying  from  100,444  acres  in  1837- 
to  143,796  in  1841-42  and  averaging  128,741.  The  collectio 
the  third  period  varied  from  £3262  (R8.32,620>iinn  1839-40  to^ 
(Rs.  57,280)  in  1841-42  and  averaged  £4286  (lU. 42,860).  Compap 
with  what  would  have  been  taken  had  the  Ropla  rates  been 
force,  the  greatest  excess  was  £6424  (Rs.  64,240)  in  li 
instead  of  £4251  (Rs.  42,510).  In  four  out  of  the  twenty  years.  I 
amount  taken  was  very  much  less  than  the  amount  which  wo 
have  been  duo  under  the  Ropla  rates.  The  average  for  the  wbeila 
period  was  almost  the  same,  £4116  (Ra.  41,160)  of  collections  «nd 
£4078  (Rs.  40,780)  due  under  the  Ropla  rates.  The  details  are  :• 
KamuUa  Tillage  and  Rfvame,  IStS-tSH. 
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The  soil?,  field  tools,  tillage,  times  of  sowing  and  reaping,  and 
the  kinds  of  produce  were  the  same  as  ia  Indipor.     The  only  ; 


>  Mr.  Price.  AaC  Saiit.  IMhJiilT 
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difference  were  that  the  fall  of  rain  during  the  late  crop  or  raid 
seasou  waa  more  plentiful  in  Karmdla  than  in  Indilpar  and  that  its 
market  was  better.  The  greater  fall  of  late  crop  rain  was  common 
bo  Karmtila  and  Ropla.  In  the  Ropla  group  the  value  of  this  better 
rainfall  had  been  estimated  at  five  per  cent.  Mr.  Price  proposed  a 
corresponding  increase  of  five  per  cent  for  the  Karmiila  group  and 
a  further  increase  of  five  per  cent  because  of  Karmala's  better 
market.  At  these  rates  the  dry-crop  assessment  of  the  Government 
arable  area  amounted  to  £G531  (Rs.  65^310)  that  is  an  average  aero 
rate  of  about  lO^d.  (6}  a«.).  This  compared  with  the  average 
assessment  during  the  twenty  years  ending  1841-42  showed  a 
decrease  of  £1710  (Rs.  17,100)  or  20  per  cent.  Compared  with  the 
aTerage  collections  of  the  same  twenty  years  the  survey  rental 
showed  an  increase  of  £241(j  (Rs.  24,100)  or  58  per  cent,  and 
cwmpared  with  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  1841-42  an 
increase  of  £2245  ^s.  22,450)  or  52  per  cent.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  settlement  on  the  tillage  area  of  1841-42  was  an 
increase  from  £5728  (Rs.  57,280)  to  £6075  (Rs.  60,750)  or  six  per 
cent.  For  garden  land  Mr.  Price  proposed  the  Inddpur  or  Ropla 
acre  rate  of  4«.  (Rs.  2)  at  which  the  total  garden  assessment 
amounted  to  £266  (Rs.  2660).^ 

In  July  1843,  in  submitting  Mr.  Price's  report,  Lieutenant  Nash 
noticed  that  *he  cause  of  the  cheapening  of  grain  was  not  so  much 
the  increase  of  production,  for  tillage  had  spread  but  little.  The 
cause  waa  rather  the  stoppage  of  the  ^ow  of  money  which  the 
Mardthaa  used  to  bring  from  the  greater  part  of  India  to  the 
Deccan.  It  was  not  so  much  that  there  was  more  grain  in  the  land 
as  that  there  was  less  money.  While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Price  that 
the  hoarding  of  large  quantities  of  grain  was  likely  to  some  extent  to 
lighten  the  extreme  pressure  of  famine,  Mr.  Nash  pointed  out  that  so 
long  as  the  grain  was  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
hasbandmon^  the  gain  was  comparatively  slight,  because  the  people 
were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  stoppage  of  field  labour  and  had  no 
funds  with  which  to  buy  the  grain.  Mr.  Nash  thought  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Karmala  group  Mr.  Price  was  correct  in  holding  that  if  the 
remission  clerks  had  given  the  landholders  the  benefit  of  the 
amounts  remitted,  the  people  would  not  have  suffered  from  over- 
ansessment.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Price  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  remissioHS  had  never  reached  the  landholders,  or  that, 
if  they  did,  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  lieavily  for  them.' 
Lieutenant  Nash  concurred  in  Mr.  Price's  rates  both  for  dry-crop 
and  for  garden  lands.  Government  sanctioned  the  proposed  garden 
rate.  As  regards  dry-crop  they  agreed  with  the  Collector  Mr. 
Suart  that  the  Ropla  rates  and  not  five  per  cent  over  the  Ropla 
Bvtes  should  be  adopted.  This  deduction  of  five  per  cent  from 
the  estimated    dry-crop  rental   reduced    the  amount  from  £6075 
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(RS.  60,750)  to  £5772  (Rs.  57,720).  The  reduced  total  represeu 
a  slight  increase  of  LH  (Rs.  4i0)  or  0'76  per  cent  above  the  dry- 
coUoctions  of  1 841-42.* 

lu  1856-57  the  survey  settlement  was  introdacedinto  scvc 

villages  of  the  Pandharpor  sub-division.     At  that  time  Pan. 

was  in  Sdtdra.     A  group  of  seventy-one  villages  in  the  south  ami 

south-east  was  settled  in  the  beginning  and  the  remainiug  aixf  >^  -"''■ 

villages  in  the  close  of  1857.   The  first  group  included  all  the  > 

to  the  south  of  and  the  villages  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  jiwi 

river;  the  second  group  included  all  the  remaining  villages  np  to  the 

river  Bhima  the  northern  and  north-eastern  boundary  of  Pandharpor. 

In  the   first  group   of   seventy-one  villages  the    climate  was  not 

favourable  to  tillage,  the  rainfall  being  both  scanty   and  uncertain.* 

As   regarded  moisture   the   villages  in  the  south  of  the  group  were 

in  a  slight  degree  worse  oS  than  those  in  the  qprth  and   north-east. 

The  reason  was  that  in  the  south  villages  rocky  and  shallow  waij 

prevailed  and  the  rain  ran  off  instead  of  being  absorbed   and  a^un 

given  out  to  the  atmosphere.     Judging  from  the  soil  of  its  B'  ' 

part,  Pandharpur  was  an  early  or  A^mr*/^  crop  district,  the  i 

gray  soils  predominating  so  greatly  as  to  reduce  the   black  ami 

Heavy  soils  to  a  fraction  of  the  whole.     The  eagerness   with  which 

black    soils    were    sought,    showed    that    the  climate    was   more 

favourable  to  late  or  rabi  tillage,  and  that  these  soils  •wonld  bear  a 

much  heavier  relative  rate  than  they  would  in   districts  having  a 

climate  more  favourable  to^the  growth  of  early  crops.     Except  thi>s« 

to  the  south  all  the  surrounding  districts  had  a  larger  supply  of  rain. 

and  the  rain  in  the  south  as  far  as  Bijdpur  was  almost  uniform  witb 

that  which  fell  in  the  south  and  south-east  villages  of   PandharpBr. 

A  really  good  season  in  Pandharpur  should  have  heavy  rain  in 

June  followed  by  light  continued  showers  during  July   August  and 

September,  and   closing  with   heavy   falls  during  October  and  (ho 

■  beginning  of  November.     Such  a  season  would  secure   both  tho 

'early  and  the  late  harvest.     It  had  not  occurred  within  the  fifteen 

years  ending  in   1857.     During   that  period  there  wero  only  two 

more  than  middling  seasons,  1847-48  when  there  was  a  remarkably 

good  early  crop  and  1851-52  when  there  was  a  specially  heavy  late 

crop.''     Of  tho  crops  which  were  the  same  aa  in  Bijapur,  jvdri,  lidjri, 

cotton,  and  hardai,  there  was  more  of  hajri  and  less  of  kardai  in 

Pandbnrpnr  than  in    Bijapur.      When    any    important  purchases 

or  sales  had  to  bo  made,  the  markets  of  Sholdpur  and  Pandharpor 

were  resorted  to.     The  ordinai-y  markets  available  for  the  people 

of    South    Pandharpur    wero    at  Sdugola,    Mangalvedha,    Niixej 

Jdvli,  and  Jatb.     Of  these  SAngola,  Mangalvedha,  and  Jath  wero 

more   lively    than   the  others.      Jath   had  also  the  advantage  of 


'  Bom.  Gffv.  Letter  3302  of  12th:0ctober  1843,  Bom.  Oor.  8el."CL.  475-477. 

'  In  point  of  rainfall  and  general  circumstoncelitbe  south  of  Puidhnrptir  was  ver; 
MiniUr  to  tho  north  of  Uijdpur  in  KaUdgi  and  of  Athni  in  Belganm.  Pandbaqiur  wu 
separated  from  Bijiipiir  ami  Athni  by  about  four  mile*  of  alienated  oTJdgir  load.  Capt 
W.  C.  Anderson,  20  of  irth  January  1857. 

•  Mr.  W.  S,  Price,  Aast.  Supt.  Southern  Mariitha  Country,  January  1857. 
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eing  a  cattle-market  and  waa  resorted  to  wlien  the  poorer  claaa  of 
fcttle  bad  to  be  bought  or  sold.  The  places  to  buy  good  cattle  at 
^ere  SholApur,  Pandharpur,  and  above  all  Barsi,  which  was  the  chief 
»ttle-niarket  in  the  whole  country.  Sholiipur  was  the  greatest 
sneral  market  with  a  sure  and   profit^ible  outlet  for  produce  and 

Bcial  facilities  for  buying.     The  surplus  supply  of  millets  found  so 

idy  a  sale  in  the  west  and  south  that  it  had  seldom  to  be  sent  to  the 
Conkan.  Large  quantities  of  kardai  or  sjlfBower  oil  wero  taken  to 
le  south  and  west  even  as  far  as  the  Konkan  where  it  found  a  ready 
ile  and  the  cotton  was  carried  to  the  const  for  shipment  to  Bombay. 
"le  landholders  had  no  share  iu  the  carrying  trade.  They  sold 
lie  produce  to  the  local  moneylender,  who  either  himself  exported 

or  handed  it  to  an  outside  dealer  who  moved  about  the  country 
ithering  grain.     Enough  coarse  blankets  and  cotton  cloth  were 

ide  to  meet  the  local  demand.  There  was  no  export.  There 
rere  many  mills  or  ^ninaa  for  pressing  the  kardai  oilseed,  the  chief 
jeing  at  Kautdli  an  alienated  village  on  the  Bhima. 

Pandharpur  did  not  pass  to  the  British  till  1818  when  the  Satdra 
ite   lapsed.      The    rates    of    assessment    at    the     time    of    the 
irvey  had  been  long  in  force.     The  assessment  was  pitched  at  so 
_  »igh  a  standard  that  large  permanent  reductions  were  required  to 
induce  husbandmen    to  keep  their  old  lands   or  to  take  up   new. 
These  reductions  were  ostensibly  made  to  equalize  the  assessment, 
but  as  they  were   on  no  systematic  plan  and  rather  with  an  eye 
the  influence  or  means  of  the  cultivator  than  to  the  capabilities 
i^f  the  land,  the  pressure  of  the  permasent  assessment  had  become 
lore  unequal   than    ever.     Influential    village    officers  and    land- 
holders secured  large  reductions   when  no  i-eduction  was  wanted, 
while  the  poorer  husbandmen   were  tempted   by   the  levy  of  only 
nominal  rates  to  hold  lands  which  they  had  not  stock  enough  to  till 
properly,  trusting,  if  the  crop  failed,  that  they  would  bo  allowed  a 
^^emission  even  of  the  little  revenue  they  had  engaged  to  pay.     By 
^Hhia  means  the  Government  treasury  failed  to  recover  its  dues,  a 
^Harge  part  of  the  cultivating  classes  was  kept  impoverished,  and  the 
^Pproductive   powers  of  the  district  were  impaired  by  the  loss  of  the 
^  labour  of  the  large  class  of  pauper   husbandmen,  who,  tempted  by 
the  nominal  rent,  derived   a   bare   subsistence   by    cultivating  on 
their   own    account    in  place  of  living  on    the    wages   of    labour. 
Notwithstanding  the    large  permanent  reduction    of   assessment, 
every  year  large  remissions  were  required  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  crops,  the  failures  being  in  part  due  to  the  deficiency  of  rain    bub 
to  a  greater  extent  to  imperfect  tillage.'      The  returns   for   this 
sonth-caat  and  south   Pandharpur  group  for  the  ten  years  endiog 
1856  show  a  tillage  area  varying  from  161,.366  acres  in  1846-47 
to   169,563  in    lSol-52   and    averaging     166,400,    and    collections 
varying  from  £4650  (Rs.  46,500)  in   1848-4'J  to  £0361  (Rs.  63,610) 
in  1846-47  and  averaging  £5728  (Rs.  57,280).     The  details  are  : 
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'  Capt.  W.  C.  Anderson,  Sarv.  Supt.  20  of  17th  January  1867. 
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As  a  class  the  landholders  were  badly  off.  Very  few  were  free 
from  debt,  and  still  fewer  had  the  means  of  cultivating  their  fields 
properly.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  very  unfavourable  climate 
and  partly  to  the  laziness  of  the  people  who  in  this  respect  were  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  people  to  the  south  df  the  Krishna.*  In 
fixing  the  rates  to  bo  paid  by  the  seventy-one  villages  of  the 
group,  they  were  divided  into  five  classes  with  highest  dry-crop 
(acre  rates  varying  from  \s.  lOJi.  to  Is.  l^d.  (15-9  as.).  Six 
villages  on  the  Bhima  closer  than  any  others  to  the  great  markets 
of  SholApur  and  Pandharpur  were  charged  Is.  lOJd.  (16  as.). 
Eight  villages  near  the  first  class,  but  somewhat  less  favourably 
placed  as  regards  markets,  were  charged  1».  9d.  (I4i  aaj).  Twenty- 
six  villages,  still  worse  placed  than  the  second  class,  were  charged 
a  highest  acre  rate  of  1«.  6d.  (12  a«.).  Twenty-three  villages 
in  the  south  of  the  sub-Ciivision  and  less  favourably  situated 
as  regards  markets  and  climate  were  charged  1*.  3Jd.  (lUj  at.). 
And  eight  villages  in  the  south-east  of  the  sub-division,  in  all 
respects  the  worst  of  the  whole,  were  charged  1«.  Hd.  (9  tw.).* 
Water  was  nowhere  at  any  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and 
many  villages  had  a  considerable  area  of  well-watered  garden  land. 
The  average  revised  well-wator  acre  rate  was  estimated  at  3».  6d. 
(Rb.  Ij).  The  rate  was  low,  but  a  low  rate  was  required  to  en- 
courage well-cultivation  which  was  so  necessary  in  so  dry  a  district. 
A  low  rate  was  also  necessary  because  water  was  easily  procared, 
and,  as  no  special  water  rate  was  to  be  charged  on  lands  watered 
from  wells  built  after  the  survey,  if  the  rate  on  the  old  wells  was 
not  low,  they  would  fall  oat  of  use.  The  estimated  effect  of  the 
new  rates  was  to  raise  the  assessment  from  £6108  (Rs.  61,080)  to 
£7882  (Rs.  78,820),  an  increase  of  twenty-nine  per  cent.  The 
details  are : 


1  Mr.  W.  S.  Price,  Assistant  Superintendent,  January  1857. 

'  The  survey  rates  introduced  in  the  neiebbounng  districts  were  :  in  the  mkin  body 
of  Athni  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of  12  nt.  and  14  ru.;  in  the  northnm  Tilla{[ea  of 
Bijilpur  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  6  cu.  The  MlUlha  rates  agreed  with  tbo 
Pandharpur  rat^,  though  the  method  of  clMsing  and  rating  in  that  aub-dirision  was 
a  little  different  from  that  pursued  in  the  tiouUiem  ItfarAtba  Country  Survey.  C«pt. 
Anderson,  20  of  17th  January  1887, 
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Q  Anderses  was  of  opinion  that  under  the  new  rates  the 
0  area  would  at  first  be  somewhat  reduced.  Pauper  cultivators, 
nger  able  to  hold  land  on  nominal  rates,  would  take  to  labour 
means  of  subsistence,  a  change  which  in  Captain  Anderson's 
ion  would  be  most  advantageous  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
rannity.  The  assessment  on  superior  land  would  be  nearly 
where  reduced,  and  some  of  the  better  class  of  waste  would 
rought  under  tillage.  It  was  specially  easy  to  extend  irrigation 
'andharpur.  Water  was  everywhere  near  the  surface,  and  it  was 
aght  that  new  woUs  would  be  sunk  in  all  directions.  The  Man 
er,  a  tributary  of  the  Bhima,  flowei  through  the  group.  Dams 
ht  be  thrown  across  it  at  intervals  at  no  gi-eat  expense,  and  a 
icient  head  of  water  obtained  to  irrigate  a  largo  area  of  land  and 
freat  measure  to  secure  the  people  from  the  frequent  disastrous 
cts  of  a  short  rainfall.  Government  sanctioned  the  proposed 
vey  rates  in  February  1857.^ 

1  1857-58  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  the  re- 
ling  sixty-nine  villages  of  Pandharpur  and  into  twenty-seven 
•ges  of  the  Ndteputa  petty  division  of  KhatJlv  in  Sdtdra.*  The 
.te  of  such  of  these  Pandharpur  villages  as  lay  to  the  eivst  of  the 
llel  of  Bhdlavni  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  villagea 
lied  in  the  previous  year.  West  of  the  parallel  of  Bh&lavni  an 
krovement  in  climate  began  and  rapidly  increased.  The  improve- 
Int  in  climate  was  all  in  favour  of  the  early  or  kharif  crops,  which, 
ring  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  were  widely  grown  particularly  in  the 
Qages  of  the  Ndteputa  group.  This  better  rainfall  had  the  effect 
enhancing  the  relative  value  of  the  poorer  soils.  Over  the  whole 
indharpur  sub-division  the  rainfall  was  scanty,  though  the  want  of 
sisture  was  somewhat  less  felt  in  the  extreme  north  than  in  the 
ntre.  Several  villages  had  a  few  weavers  of  coarse  cloth,  the 
adnce  of  whose  looms  was  entirely  used  to  meet  the  local  demand, 
■the  north  of  the  sub-division  numerous  Dhangars  or  shfijiherds  had 
•ge  flocks  of  sheep,  whose  wool  was  made  into  blankets  which  were 
It  to  the  Konkan  in  considerable  quantities. 
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»  Got.  Letter  869  of  21it  Febrnary  1857. 

'  Mr.  Frice,  28tli  Nov.  1867  ;  Capt  Auderson,  422  of  lOth,  Dec.  1857. 


better  off  tliaii  tliowin 
U>  laige  markets.    Ii 

and  in  »&• 
•od  is  getting  tbeir  ludi 
■i  adalj-  low  lalBK,  die  village  headaen  and  clerks  wen 
igiiedkHe  «aa  voy  Anwaijt  as  exoeediDgtTlow 
.  aiiiy  to  hold  man  land  tikam  they  had  atock  to 
'of  the  mmrrej  cn>ap  was  wfH  off  {or  marketB. 
'  tike  laige  town  of  nadharpnr  were  apedall j  wdl 
ttS,  aad  ancnd  eeeaod-«iaai  BariEBta  «et«  within  and  near  the  ed^ 
of  Ihis  tmrrtj  groap^  BhflaTW,  Akbij,  Velapor,  Mhasvad,  and 
IiAtepnta.  lie  large  eiarkptB  of  ladifiar  and  Phaltan  were  not 
■ilea  dataafc.  The  raflnad,  which  waa  being  made  between 
aad  ShoKpnr,  paaaed  w^hia  some  twenty  milee  of  tlie 
hoandary  of  Faadhaipar ;  and,  bendes  the  made  road  fron 
Fndhaipar  to  S^ira  whidi  pwed  through  the  centre  of  this  groap, 
to  the  north  was  a  mach  need  cart  track  from  Paodharpur  to  Poona. 
This  grrNip  of  sixtj-nine  north  Ptmdharpor  villages  and  twentj-seven 
NiUepvta  Tillages  had  therefore  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
eontfaem  groop  which  had  been  settled  in  the  previoas  year. 
Daring  the  ten  years  ending  in  1857  in  the  sixty-nine  Pandharpar 
villages  tiUage  had  varied  from  215,803  acres  in  1855-56  to 
222,954  acres  in  1850-51  and  averaged  219,1U3  acres)  and  collec- 
tions had  varied  from  £5204  (Hs.  52,040)  in  1849-50  to  £7322 
(Rs.  73,220)  in  1854-55  and  averaged  £6615  (Rs.  66,150).  In 
twenty-six  of  the  Kitepnta'villages  tillage  had  varied  from  50,490 
acres 'in  1849-50  to  64,087  acres  in  1856-57  and  averaged  59.199 
acres,  and  collections  had  varied  from  £1293  (Rs.  12,930)  in  1849-50 
to  £2481  (Hs.  24,810)  in  1847-48  and  averaged  £1960  (Rs.  19,600). 
The  details  are  : 

Pandharpvr-Ndttfmta  Tillagr  and  Itevemu,  1847- 1857. 
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The  sixty-nine  Paiullinrpur  villages  were  arranged  in  four  classes 
and  charge^  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying  from  2«.  34f.  to  1». 
9r7,  (Rs.  li-J).  Pandharpur  and  another  village  close  to  it  wore 
placed  in  the  first  class  and  charged  a  rate  of  2*.  8J.  (Rs.  IJ). 
Twenty -nine  villages  were  placed  in  the  second  class  and  charged 

I  Dct4uls  for  one  village  are  aok  »TaiUUe. 


rate  of  2s.  (Re.  1) ;  of  these  six  villages  were  near  Pandharpiir, 

d  tbe  rest  were  in  the  north  of  the  sub-division,  having  a   slight 

vantage  as  regards  climate,  being  well  placed  for  markets,  and 

.ving     the    greatest    prospect  of   advantage  from   the   railway. 

Pwenty-two   villages    to  the  south   of  the   second  class  and  less 

.vonrably  placed  formed  tlie  third  class  and  were  charged  a  rate 

1».  lOid.  (15  a«.).     In  tbo  fourth  class  were  placed  sixteen  villages 

hich  lay  to  the  south  of  the  third  class  villages  and  immediat«ly  to 

e  north  of  the  villages  assessed  at  Is.  6d.   (12  as.)  in  the  previous 

These  sixteen  villages  were  charged  a  rate  of  Is.  9d.  (14  as.) 

■use  they  were  similarly  situated  with  those  assessed  at  the  same 

in  the  previous  year.     Of  garden  land  there  were  5000  acres. 

ttle  sugarcane   was  grown ;  wheat  and  vegetables  were  the  chief 

rden  crops.     The  average  garden  rate  was  estimated  at  3s.  9d. 

IJ),  and  the  highest  rate  was  proposed  at  7».  (Rs.  3J).     The 

nit  of  the  survey  settlement  was  an   increase  in  the   rent^al   on 

illage  from   £7192  to  £9258  (Rs.  71.020  to  Rs.  92,580)  or  28  per 

t.     The  details  are  : 

Pandharpiir  Surtty  Seltiemenl,  1857-6S, 
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The  twenty-seven  Ndtcputa  villages  corresponded  on  a  comparison 
f  advantages  with  the  second  and  third  classes  of  this  Pandharpur 

oup  of  sixty-nine  villages.^  The  Ndteputa  villages  were  therefore 
ivided  into  two  classes  and  charged  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of 
2«.  (Re.  1)  for  nineteen  villages,  and  \s.  \Q\ii.  (15  its.)  for  eight 
villages  immediately  under  the  hills  in  a  broken  country  and  some- 
what less  favourably  placed  for  traffic  than  the  first  class.  These 
twenty-seven  Ndteputa  villages  had  upwards  of  2000  acres 
of  garden  land.  It  was  similar  in  character  to  the  Pandharpur 
garden  land  and  was  therefore  assessed  at  the  same  highest  acre 
rate  7«.  (Rs.  3^),  and  the  average  garden  rate  waa  estimated  at  3«. 


^  The  climate  wsa  farourable  to  tbe  early  or  jt/iari/crops,  which,  owing  to  tbe  natare 
of  tbe  loil,  were  very  extensively  grown.  Tliia  group  bod  a  markeu  advantage  in 
aeameu  to  great  markets  and  means  of  commauication  with  thum,  with  further 
advantages  in  prospect  at  nodiBtant  day  on  the  opening  of  the  rail  road.  The  Kbatlv 
•ab-divixion  was  generally  uppiiratcd  from  Pan<lharpur  by  the  Mabddev^hllls,  Kliutlv 
being  above  the  ghdu  on  the  tabl|  land  and  Pandharpur  Iwlow.  The  twenty-seven 
villages  of  the  Nitepnta  group  for  settlement  comprised  that  part  of  the  KhatAv 
eab-oivision  which  was  below  the  ghdU  and  naturally  belonged  rather  to  Pandharpur 
than  to  Khatdv,  from  which  they  were  (livide<l  by  the  highest  part  of  the  Mahldev 
range ;  they  were  situated  immediately  to  tbe  west  of  the  northern  part  of 
Pandharpur,  and  had  the  same  boundary  to  the  north,  the  river  Bhima. 
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iMFtorTIIL  0<e  (R&  It)  the  acre.  Tiie  «ffec«  of  the  sur 
was  an  iocraase  in  the  reotal  oo  feiUage  from  £.' 
(Bs.  21,280  to  Ba.  81,240)  or  46*8  per  coot.    The  dc : 
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The  proposed  snrvoy  rates  for  the  sixty-nin^Pandharpnr  and 
twonty-seTen  Ndt«puta  villages  were  aanctioned  by  Goremmi 
January  1858.* 

The  revision  gnrvey  of  the  Madha  sab-division  was  begun  and 
revised  rates  were  introduced  in  1869-70.*  Since  the  survey  in 
J840  many  territorial  changes  had  taken  place.  The  1871  Midia 
included  forty  Government  and  two  double-owned  or  durntUa  village* 
of  the  old  M^dha  group,  thirty-one  Grovemment  and  five  double- 
owned  or  dumiila  villages  of  the  old  Mohol  groupj  and  eleven 
Government  villages  of  the  Karmala  group,  or  a  total  of  eighty-nine 
villages.  This  modem  M^ha  group  was  of  irregular  shape.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  river  Bbima,  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Sina  though  five  villages  to  the  east  of  this  river  were 
included  in  the  sub-division,  on  the  south  by  Sholapur,  and  on  the 
west  by  Pandharpur.  Its  g^reateat  length  from  north-west  to  south- 
east was  about  forty  miles  and  it  varied  in  breadth  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  in  the  north  to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  the 
south.  According  to  the  new  survey  the  area  amounted  to  390,322 
acres  of  which  330,947  acres  were  arable,  22,565  unarable,  11,330 
meadow  or  giUjrdn,  and  16,480  alienated.*  The  sub-division  was  ft 
bare  waving  almost  treeless  plain,  the  tops  of  the  low  rolling  downs 
often  covered  with  stunted  yellow  spear  grass,  a  sure  sign  of 
barren  soil.  The  watershed  passed  north-west  to  south-east 
through  the  greatest  length  of  the  sub-division ;  its  streams  flowed 
east  into  the  Sina  and  south  into  the  Bhima  which  at  no  pc>int  WM 
many  miles  distant  from  the  south-western  boundary.  None  of 
these  streams  were  of  any  size  owing  to  the  low  elevation  at  which 
they  took  their  rise  and  the  shortness  of  their  courses.  Except  the 
Bhend  none  of  them  continued  to  flow  throughont  the  year.     l%a 
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'  Of  the  twenty-seven  vilU(;es  for  Rcttlcment,  Uio  papers  of  one  village  wen  aei 
received  by  the  Survey  dupenntondent  at  the  time  ol  his  report  (December  18fi7)« 
Tliis  one  village  was  therefore  entirely  excluded  ffoni  tlic  statclneut. 

«  Gov.  Letter  266  of  21gt  January  I'SSS. 

•  Mr.  Grant,  Surv.  Supt.  40  of  12th  Jan.  1871  ;  Bom.  Gov.Sel.  CL.  5-46,  107-  JSi 

*  The  10,96tt  acres  of  irrigable  land,  which  was  almost  entirely  under  wells,  WM 
only  3-22  per  cent  of  the  total  arable  area.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  IIS. 
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Jhend  rose  near  Kem  in  Karmdla  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Sina 
fk  little  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Undargaon.  The  belt  to  the 
east  of  the  Sina  was  nowhere  of  any  considerable  Vjreadth,  while 
M^ha  did  not  pass  far  enough  west  to  include  any  of  the  Bhima 
plain.  The  greatest  portion  of  Mddha  consisted  of  comparatively 
high  land  whose  soil  was  generally  shallow  though  it  varied  much 
both  in  depth  and  quality.  The  villages  along  the  Sina  formed  the 
richest  part  of  the  M^dba  subdivision  and  were  mostly  of  black  soil, 
of  great  depth,  and  of  excellent  quality.  During  the  five  years 
ending  1869  the  rainfall  varied  from  12'96  inches  in  1865  to  29-95 
in  1867.'  A  large  share  of  the  Mddha  rainfall  was  late  in  the  season. 
The  late  harvest  wtis  therefore  the  chief  harvest  representing  76  per 
cent  of  the  whole  outturn. 

In  1839  when  the  original  survey  settlement  was  introdaced  the 
group  was  supposed  to  bo  suffering  from  over-assessment.  Tho 
rates  were  therefor^fixed  with  the  view  of  gfranting  bubstantial 
relief.  They  caused  a  reduction  in  the  revenue  from  £H,100  to 
|£11,600  (Rs.  1,41,000  to  Rs.  1,16,000)  or  17  per  cent.*  Since  the 
1840  settlement  a  great  advance  had  been  made  in  communications. 
There  was  not  a  mile  of  made  road  in  1839.  Since  then  the  railway 
been  opened  passing  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  group- 
r^th  three  stations  within  its  limits,  Mohol,  MAdha,  and  B/irsi 
oad.  ITie  Sholapur  Pandharpur  and  Satara  road  passed  through 
south  of  the  sub-division  and  the  old  Sholipur-Poona  road 
iirough  its  centre.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  a  cross  road 
I'from  B&rsi  to  the  Bdrsi  Road  Btationj  which  was  continued  to 
Tembhumi.  All  the  villages  except  four  or  live  in  the  rocky  west 
Lad  every  facility  for  getting  rid  of  their  produce.  As  regards 
markets  Alddha  was  also  particularly  well  placed.  With  a  few 
exceptions  on  the  north-west  corner  no  village  was  more  than  four 
or  five  miles  from  a  market.     These  local    markets    were    small 
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'  la  18«6,  12  96  inches  :  1866,  19'65  ;  1867,  2995;  1868,   14'64  ;   and  1869,  22-01. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  118. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  7.  61.     Tlie  Survey  8nperintDD<]ent  Mr.  Grant  wrote  (Jan. 
1871)  :   "  A  recent  article  in  the  Indiau  Kconomist  attributes  the  terrible  depression 
'  I  marked  the  agriculture  of  the  country  some  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  not  to 
Nament,  to  which  the  revenue  otBcers  of  the  day  ascribtxl  it,  but  to  the  con- 

o(  the  currency  of  the  country  (under  the  exactions  of  foreign  rule)  and  to 

eontiDUOua  fall  in  tne  price  of  produce  that  resulted  from  it.  Whatever  may 
«  been  the  real  cause  ot  the  depresaion  which  is  admitted  to  have  existed  then, 
only  temedy  wliich  lay  in  the  nands  of  the  revenue  officers  was  to  reduce  the 
MMMment  which  under  the  existing  circumstances  was  )iigher  than  the  {wople 
could  5»y.  This  wa»  accordingly  done,  and  tho  very  low  rates  hxed  have  continued  in 
force  ttll  now.  A  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  these  rates  the  real  cause  of 
depceasion,  according  to  the  I^ouomist,  woe  removed  by  the  influx  of  bullion  into  tho 
oonntry,  consequent  nn  tho  dicovury  of  the  gold  fields  of  California  in  1847.  followed 
»lmoat  immediately  by  those  of  Australia.  'The  gold  fields,'  says  tho  Economist, 
'•et  the  industry  of  the  world  in  motion.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Crimean  war  that 
India  could  grow  oil-seeds  as  well  as  Uussia,  and  tho  moment  that  a  stream  of  silver 
IB  payment  of  these  new  exports  wiui  directed  u^on  the  thirsty  land,  tho'landholders' 
emancipation  came.  We  heard  no  «ore  complaints  of  over-assessment  or  outstand- 
ing baladcea. '  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  apparently  borne  out  by  the  returns  ot 
ctutivation  and  the  prices  of  produce  in  this  district  for  the  last  thirty  years." 
ilr,  Ciant,  Surv,  Supt.  40  of  12th  January  1871,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  7-8. 
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be^anse  of  the  nearness  of  ShclApur,  Bdrsi,  Karkam,  and 
Tembhumi,  where  bettor  prices  drew  the  bulk  of  tbe  produce. 
There  were  ton  market  village?,  Madha,  Lnul,  Ashti,  Narkhed, 
Uplai  Budrukh,  Angar,  Kurdu,  Mohol,  Pdtkul,  and  Korul,  and  two, 
Karkam  and  Tembhumi,  close  beyond  the  border.  MAdha  had 
formerly  been  the  chief  local  market,  but  trade  was  said  to  have  leh 
it  to  avoid  certain  municipal  dues.^  In  1871  Mobol  was  the  most 
largely  attended  market,  and  there  was  a  very  useful  and  yearly 
increasing  market  at  the  Bfirsi  Road  station.  Tempted  by  the 
favourable  terms  at  which  cotton  conid  be  bought,  a  small  hand 
of  VAnis  had  settled  at  Bdrsi  Road  and  built  a  large  rest-house  for 
their  caste  people  who  came  to  trade.  Goods  met  with  a  ready 
Bale,  though  there  was  no  particular  market  day.  Weaving  was 
the  only  manufacture  of  any  importance  in  this  survey  grcrapi 
There  were  weavers  in  about  twenty  villages,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Narkhed,  Bdrloni,  Patkul,  and  Bembl^  Both  cotton  cloUi 
and  woollen  blankets  were  made  but  the  quality  was  inferior  and 
the  demand  was  purely  local. 

Compared  with  the  jvdri  rupee  prices  at  Mddha*  during  the  ten 
years  ending  J  839,  the  average  during  the  ten  years  ending  1869 
«howed  an  increase  from  about  124  to  50  pounds  (62  -  25  nhers)  or 
about  150  per  cent.' 

According  to  the  former  survey  the  seventy-^ven  villages 
brought  under  the  revision  settlement  contained  2(39,587  acres 
of  arable  land  which  were  assessed  at  a  rental  of  £10,058 
(Rs.  1,00,680).     In  1839-49  the  first  year  of  the  new  rates  tillage 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CL.  13. 

*  During  the  nineteen  yean  ending  1839  average  ^'odri  rupee  prices  were  ISO 
pounds  or  60  «A«r«  of  80  toiiM  each  at  Mid  ha  and  55  thera  at  Mohol;  during  tii< 
nftecn  yean  ondinx  1830  they  were  G3  t/ierm  both  at  MAdha  and  Mohol  ;  during  tiie 
ten  yoan  ending  1839,  G2  nhers  at  MAdha  and  58  at  Mohol ;  and  during  the  five  yean 
ending  1830.  70  «/i<-r«  at  M(idha  and  60  at  Mohol.     Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CL.  114. 

*  The  detail*  an: 

tlokol-MUia  tiaut  Rupee  Pricet,  ISSS-iSd}. 
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is  shovm  at  223,835  acres  and  collections  at  £8139  (Rs.  81,490). 
During  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  survey  lease  both  tillage 
,nd  revenue  increased  considerably.  Then  a  decline  set  and  in 
845-4G  both  tillage  and  revenue  had  gone  back  almost  to  the 
oint  at  which  thpy  stood  in  1839-40.  After  1845-46  cultivation 
aoon  wont  up  to  250,000  acres,  and,  with  slight  fluctuations,  remained 
At  about  that  amount  till  1x58-59  which  was  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  lease.  The  area  under  tillage  in  1858-59  was  251,200  acres 
and  the  realized  revenue  £9738  (Rs.  97,380).  At  the  close  of 
1857-68  about  18,000  acres  of  arable  land  assessed  at  £5S0 
(Els,  5800)  were  still  waste.  In  the  five  years  ending  18G3  this  waste 
had  been  taken  and  during  the  five  years  ending  18G9  the  whole 
assessed  area  was  held  for  tillage.  In  1871  the  waste  arable  area 
was  170  acres  assessed  at  £5  (Rs.  50).  The  following  statement 
■hows  the  average  tillage  and  revenue  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1849,  1859,  and  18*6:' 

*Uddha  Tillagtand  Ittatme,  1S39  1S60. 
These  figures  show  that  for  the  ten  years  ending   1 849   the  collec- 
tions averaged  £9065  (Rs.  90,650),  the  Remissions  being  about  2  J  per 
cent.     During  the  ten  years  ending  1859  the  remissions  were  about 
one-half  per  cent  on  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £9406  (Rs. 94,050) ; 

fknd  during  the  ten  years  ending  1809  the  remissions  amounted  only  to 
*;2  (Rsi.20)  a  year  out  of  a  yearly  revenue  of  £10,120  (Rs.1,01,200). 
For  the  ten  years  ending  1 8 19  the  average  assessment  on  arable  waste 
was  £846  (Rs.  8460)  and  the  total  remissions  were  £234  (Rs.  2340) ; 
daring  the  ten  years  ending  1859  the  area  of  arable  waste  remained 
the  same,  but  the  improved  state  of  the  country  was  shown  by  the 
decrease  in  remissions  from  £234  (Rs.  2340)  to  £52  (Rs.  520);  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1869  the  average  assessment  on  waste  land  was 
i     only  £75  (Rs.750)  while  the  avei-age  remissions  were  £2  (Ra.  20). 
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>  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CI.-  110-111,115.  The  revision  survey  diagram  ahowa  that  durinK 

the  survey  lease  (1839- 18(>9)  Tillaok  rose  from  22.3,000  ocrea  in  1839-40  to  247,000 

•cm  in  1342  1.1,   fell  to  230,000  arres  in  the  next  year,  and  in   the  four  following 

years  rose  to  2;'i0.000  nares  in  1847-48.    In  the  next  throe  years  it  fell  to  2;)3,000  acres 

HUB  18S0-51,  ros«  to  245.000  ncros  the  following  year,  and  again  fell  to  238,000  aorca 

^■n  1863.53.     In  the  next  live  yean   it   varied  between  244,000  acres  in   1863-54  and 

^■912,000  acres  in  18.57-5S.    After  1857-58  it  continued  to  rise  until  the  area  reached 

^■270,000  acres  in  I8(>5-66.     In  the  next  throe  years  there  was  no  vlutngo,  the  amount 

HT  In  each  year  being  the  some  as  in  ]86.'>-Gb'.      CoLLKonoNa  roae   from  Ra.  82,000  in 

1839-40  to  Es  95,000  in  1S42-43,  fell  to  Ra.  81,000   in    1845-4G,  and  agoin  rose  to 

Ra.  96,000  in  1847-4S.     In  the  next  six  years,  except  in  1851-62  anfl   1862-63  when 

they  were  Ks.  93,.')00,  they  fed  to  Bs.  90,000  in   1853  54.    They  rose  to  lis.  96,000 

in  1854-55  and  agnin  fell  to  Ra.  03,000   in  1857-r)S      After  1857-58  there  was  a  oon- 

^_tinued    rise    until  the    amount   reached  Rs.  1,03,000.     During  these  thirty    yeara 

^Hthc   collectinns  avcrikged  lis  IKi.UOU.      1{ km is.mii ins  amounted   to   Ra.  8000  in  1S39-40, 

VKs.  13,000  in  1840-44,  lu.  2000  in  1346-47,  and  Ua.  4000  in  1863-54.     Bom.  Gov.  SeL 

■^CL.  8-9. 
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Ifl   1839-40   of  1282  wells    190  were  ont  of  repair.     Doriu^  ti« 
survey  lease  ninoty-ciglifc  wells  were   repaired   and  pat  in   workins 
order  and   861   new  wella   wore  sunk,  making  in    1870  a  U>tal  of 
20S1   working  wells.      As     in    Indiipur  these   improvemenls  kejit 
pace  with  the  increase   of  capital.     During  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  survey  lease  only  fifty-seven  wells  were  tnade,  daring  the  next 
ten  years  214  wore  made,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  590.     Aasnmiog 
aa  in  Inddpur  that  each  well  cost  about  £40  (Ra.  400)  and  each  M 
well  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  £15  to  £17  10»,  (Ra.  150  -  17?»>,  di'rin? 
the   thirty   years'  survey  lease  more   than   £S5,00(* 
had  been  spent  on  wells.     The  people  had  also  oo; 
£700  (Ks.  7000)   towards  bailding  village  offices   or  ekdedisbuA 
rest-houses  or  Jhannshdla^.^       Tlio  sale  price  of   '''•^-'-~p  \aai, 
which  in   1839  was  almost  nothing,  daring  Uve  et-:  ,  as  is 

Bhowu  later  on,  rose  to  twelve  to  fifteen  yeara'  porchaee.  ur  taking 
the  assessment  at  about  one  lokh  of  rnpeea  in  1^0  tbe  nropcaty  in 
land  represented  £150,000  or  fifteen  lakktaS  mpees.*  Dnring  the 
thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  popalation  had  advanced  from 
€4,1 95  to  80,676  or  26  per  cent;*  farm  Irallocks  from  24,793  lo 
28,490  or  15  per  cent^ ;  carts  from  435  to  1S23  or  204  per  oeat; 
and  ploughs  from  1758  to  2423  or  SS  percent;  otiier  cattle  lad 
decreased  from  66,345  to  59,193  or  II  per  cent. 

In  1871  the  dry-crop  tillage  was  lax  and  caraleaa^  ihoogli  na4 
perhaps  more  careless  than  in  the  neigtibooring  parta  of  tlifl 
Deccan.  The  land  was  never  ploaghed  more  tlma  oaoe  ia  tiuce 
or  four  years  and  little  or  n«  attention  was  paid  to  any  rolatKn  in 
the  raising  of  crops.  Mr.  Fletcher  tbooght  tlna  oarabsa  tiDagB 
was  not  due  to  a  want  of  cattle  aa  tike  ratams  ahawd  ane  ox  to 
every  1 1  i  acres  while  in  Xariid  one  of  t^  mat  kagUy  tiflbd  parte 
of  the  Presidency  the  proportion  was  one  ok  to  mae  noraa.*  Mr. 
Grant  the  Survey  Superintendent  was  of  optnioa  tkaft  tb  ido««aiy 
tiila^  was  dne  to  the  low  assessment  whkh  anoe  tke  ma  m  faioM 
npreaeoted  a  rery  small  proportion  of  tke  onttara.  Tlw  milt  «f 
tne  very  low  rates  was  that  the  peoole  took  luse  araaa  of  Isad 
and  worked  them  eareleasly.*     Tne  Sorr^  GaHnaaoBar  litato- 
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^■Bant  Colonel  Francis  did    not  agree   with    Mr.    Grant    that  Jbho 

^r  careless  tillage  was  due  to  the  low  rates.     Colonel  Francis  thought 

the  chief  cause   of    the   slovenly   tillage  was   the   uncertain    aud 

insufficient  rainfall.     Until  rain  fell  the  ground  was  so  hard  that  it 

could  not  be  worked  and  when  rain  foil  the  object  was  not  to  work 

a  small  plot  of  ground  elaborately   but  to  loosen  as  much  of  the 

^^Burface  as  possible  before  it  again   dried.     The   difliculty   was  in- 

^Kcreased  by  the  small  number  of  cattle.     That  the   sluvenliness  was 

^"Dot  due  to  laziness,  he  thought,  was  shown  by  the  care  with  which 

the  garden  lands  which  had  a  certain  supply  of  water  were  tilled.^ 

In  suitable  places,  as  in  the  village   of  Kurul  on  the   Sholapur- 

Sdtiira  road  and  in  the  villages  on   the  Bfirsi  road,    the    people 

showed  their  willingness  to  work  by  their  zeal  in  developing  the 

cart  traflSc* 

In  1869-70  in  the  eighty-eight*  surveyed  villages  of  Mddha  the 
proportion  of  the  tiHftd  area  which  was  under  the  different  crops 
was  of  the  khan'f  or  early  crops,  bajri  18W  per  cent,  rice  1"1  per 
cent,  tobacco  0"5  per  cent,  sugarcane  0'6  per  cent,  tnatki  1'6  per 
cent,  and  A;m7//(i"  0"5  per  cent,  total  23"1  percent;  and  of  the  rnhi 
or  late  crops  jvdri  64*7  per  cent,  wheat  11  per  cent,  grain  10  per 
cent,  cotton  9"4  per  cent,  linseed  0"5  per  cent,  miscellaneous  8 
per  cent,  and  fallow  16  per  cent,  total  769  per  cent.  The  areas 
imder  the  different  crops  were  rice  3511  acres,  sugarcane  1770 
acres,  ^Vffri!  1 8.5,909  acres,  tobacco  1770  acres,  wheat  3.541  acres, 
ram  5312  acres,  hiijri  6.3,740  acres,  cotton  31,870  acres,  linseed 
771  acres,  imitlci  5312  acres,  kiillhi  1770  acres,  miscellaneous  crops 
28.32!)  acres,  and  fallow  5312  acres,  total  339,947  acres.  There 
.were  SS.S'SO  people  lodged  in  18,243  houses;  3319  wells,  24,39  for 
taring,  148  for  drinking,  and  732  out  of  repair  ;  1375  carts  ;  2669 
loughs;  6144  milch  and  young  buffaloes;  17,492  cows;  31,787 
plough  oxen  ;  1826  buffaloes;  39,115  sheep;  and  1727  horses.* 

There  were  7625  distinctly  recorded  khitda  or  holdings ;  the 
average  area  of  each  holding  was  46  acres  ;  the  average  number  of 
husbandmen  to  each  holding  was  1*8  ;  the  average  area  of  cultivation 
to  each  head  of  tho  total  population  was  four  acres  and  for  each 
head  of  the  agricultural  population  twenty-five  acres ;  the  average 
area  to  each  plough,  133  acres;  the  average  assessment  on  each 
holding  12  14«.  4i<i.  (Ks.  27^^).  The  population  was  148^  to 
the  square  mile  of  the  total  area  and  161 A  to  the  square  mile  ot  tho 
arable   area;  the  realizable  assessment  was  As.  lid.    (Rs. 2  u«. 4|^) 
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troQble,  he  gets  tlispiritod.  The  farm  ia  in  contie(|UCDCci  til  managed,  scourging  crops 
>re  resorted  to,  andultiinalely  it  is  thrown  on  tho  laniUnrd'a  lionuK  in  lui  iniiiovvriiihod 
and  deteriorated  condition.  Hut  tho  disudrantagca  attending  the  uiidcr-ruutiuj^  of  land 
are  liurdly  less  ubvioua.  To  inuke  (arniers  Icavu  those  routiue  practice*  to  which  they 
are  very  strouely  attached  and  Iwoninc  really  industrious  and  cntorpnting,  they  must 
not  only  have  the  power  of  rising  in  the  Wurld,  but  their  rent  must  be  Buch  as  to 
iTniircsa  them  with  a  conviction  that  if  they  do  not  exert  themselves  yicir  niiu  will 
assuredly  follow.  Estates  that  arc  under-rented  are,  uniformly  nlmcrst,  fanned  in 
an  inferior  style  comp'tred  with  those  that  are  let  at  their  fair  value,  and  the  tenants 
»r«  not  generally  in  good  circuinstancus.'     Bom.  Gov.  Scl,  (JL.  8. 

'  Bom,  (iov.  Sel.  t^L.  1 1 1  - 1 12.  '  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  9. 

*  Of  the  eighty-eight  surveyed  villaoes  eighty-two  wore  Govemmeot  aad  lix  two- 
ownered  otduvuUa.  *  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  CU  *0,  44,  40. 
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to  aach  head  of  the  popnlation,  £39  2«.  2}^.  (Ha.  301  an.  1 1)  to 
Bqaaro   luilo  of  tho  arable  area,  and  £34  7*.  O^d.  (Rs.  S4S  a*.  12  J) 
tUe  square  milo  of  the  whole  area.     The  snrvey  htituil  or  total  iinoew 
mont  on  waste  and  arable  lands,  dodncting  the  value  of  alioDstiou^ 
was  £39  2a.  id.  (Rs.  391  as.  2^)  to  the  square  mile  of  arable  area 
and  £34  Is.  8|(i.  (Rs.  343  as.  13})  to  the  square  mile  of  the  total  ai 

In  contrast  to  their  state  i^  1839,  in  1871  the  bulk  of  the  peo] 
wero  prosperous  and   independent.     Tho  only  exception    was  the 
holders  of  land  whose  payments   were  less  than   £1  (Rs.  lO),  who, 
from  the  Hindu  rule  of  dividing  property,  had  been  left  with  a  share 
of  land  which  was  not  large  enough  for  their  support.     In  bad 
seasons  these  small  holders  suffered  considerably.*      Since  the  1839 
settlement  the  value  of  land  had  greatly  risen.     In    1 839   dry-ci 
land  had  no  sale  value  nor  could   money  be  raised  on   its  secnrit; 
Mortgages  wero  granted  on  garden  and  private  or  i/wiwi  lands ;  birt 
Lieutenant  Wingate  was  unable  to  find  a  slffgle  recent  case  of 
price  being  given  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  Government  di 
crop  land.     As  a  contrast  to  the  above  Mr.  Grant  notices  that  wh( 
he  was  in  Mdtlha  in  1870,  iu  the  village  of  Madlia  eighteen  acnfs 
of  land  assessed   at  i.1  16».  (Rs.  18)   and  containing  two  wells  one 
built  and  one  half-built,  sold  for  ilOO  (Rs.  1000),  and  two  dry -crop 
or  Jirdijiil  numbers  containing  3|^  acres  assessed  at  3«.  6J.  (Rs.l}| 
sold  for  £3  (Rs.  30) ;  iu  the  village  of  D^rphal  four  a^res  asset 
at  6s.  (Rs.  3)  sold  for  £3  (Rs.  30) ;  and  in  the  villago  of  Pads&li 
acres  assessed  at  £1  (R&  10)  in  which  a  well  had  lately  been 
were  bought  by  the  village  i'^dni  for  £35  (Rs.  350),  and   ho  refui 
to  part  with  the  field  though  he  was  offered  £200  (Ra.  2000).     Thi» 
was  an  exceptional  case.     The  ordinary  sale  value  for  dry  crop  land 
varied  from  twelve  to  6fteen  years'  purchase*  ~ 

As  the  waste  lands  had    not    been  measured  in  Mr.    Pringl 
survey,  a  fresh  measurement  was  required.     This  showed  that 
area  under  tillage  was  35,000  acres  in  excess  of  tho  area  on  whici 
assessment  was  paid,  representing  a  yearly  loss  to  Government  of 
about  £2000  (Ra  20,000).     It  was  also  found  advisable  to  reclass 
the  land.     In   1839-40  the   Mohol  group  was  assessed  at  ton  per 
cent  and  the  Mildha  group  at  live  per  cent  above  the  Inddpur 
rates.     At  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  lease  there  was  no  materiakJ 
difForonce  between  the  Mohol   and   the  MAdha  prices.*      The  tral|^| 
had  been  so  opened  by  roads  and  by  the  railway  that  their  positio^^ 
as  regards  markets  was  precisely  the  same.     Mr.  Grant  therefor© 
proposed  a  general  highest   dry -crop  acre  rate  of  2«.  3d.  (Rs.  IJ) 
for  the  whole  group  and  a  special  rate  of  2#.  6d.  (Rs.  1^)  for  fifteen 
villages  within  five  miles  of  the  railway  stations  of  Mohol  Madlia  and 


»  Bom.  Gov.  Sel  45.  '  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  11,  111  B 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  12,  112.  113.  ^ 

*  During  the  ten  yean  ending  l!i497<'(lri  was  3}  per  cent  clieaper  in  Midha  than 
in  Mohol  ;  duiing  the  ten  years  ending  1859  bix  per  cent  cheaper;  and  durins  th» 
ten  years  ending  1869  the  difference  was  little  ni'ire  than  one  half  iicr  cent.  There 
was  oven  leas  difference  in  Ixijri.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1849  (Ktjri  waa  2  per 
cent  dearer  at  M&dha  than  in  .Mohol ;  dnring  the  ten  years  ending  1859  it  woa  3}  per 
cent  cheaper;  and  during  the  tea  \cara  ending  1869  it  was  21  per  CttUt  chMper* 
Bom.  Gov.  Scl.CL.  14-15.  *^ 


Irai  Road.  For  seTenly-seven'  villages  whose  thirty  years'  lafwe 
had  expired  or  was  soon  to  expire,  the  effect  of  the  revised 
gettlement  was  (January  1871)  an  increase  of  77  per  cent,"  In 
spite  of  this  large  addition  the  average  acjre  rate  was  only  Is.  2d. 
(9^  as.).     No  extra  assessment  was  placed  on  well  garden  lands, 

K  highest  acre  rate  for  which  was  the  same  as  for  first  class  dry- 
p  lands.'  Government  sanctioned  the  proposed  rates.  They 
•roved  the  principle  of  laying  no  exti-a  cess  on  well-watered 
lands.  They  ordered  that  the  highest  dry-crop  rate  should  bo 
imposed  only  on  such  of  these  lands  as  were  formerly  subjected 
I  extra  well-assessment  and  not  on  lauds  watered  from  wells  sunk 
ag  the  survey  lease.  They  observed  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
kportance  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  sinking  of  wells 
a  tract  whose  rainfall  was  so  light  and  uncertain.  Any  applica- 
l>ns  which  might  be   made  for  advances  for  well-sinking  would 

Bt  with  favourable  consideration.* 
kin  1871-72  the  revised  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into 
Ikolapur.  At  the  time  of  the  revision  the  Sholapur  sub-division 
inclnded  150  villages.  Of  these  112  Government  and  two  alienated 
Tillages  belonged  to  the  original  Sholilpur  sub-division  ;  nine  were 
villages  of  the  NipAnikar's  which  had  lapsed  to  Government  since  the 
fa'iner  survey;  fifteen  Government  villages  and  one  alienated  villagpo 
|bd  been  transferred  from  the  old  Mohol  sub-division ;  and  eleven 
villages  had  oeen  received  from  the  Nizam.     The  revised  sottlemout 

fs  introduced  iuto  147  of  the  Governmeat  and  one  of  the  alienated 
lagea.  The  total  area  of  the  135  Gcwerument  villages  included 
the  survey  diagrams  was  789  square  miles  or  SO-t.OtiO  acres,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  135,710  or  172  to  the  square  mile.  At 
SholApur  during  the  eighteen  years  ending  1870  the  rainfall  hod 
varied  from  13'65  inches  in  1855  to  35*78  inches  in  1869,  and 
averaged  26  5  inches.'     At  the  time  of  the  1840  survey  settlement 
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'  Of  the  83  Government  villagei  five  were  aettlcd  in  lS54t-58.  Inquiry  was  being 
mode  whether  their  Icaxu  was  to  bo  helil  to  have  expired  with  the  rest  of  the  buI>- 
diviiioQ  or  tu  be  coiitiiiiiable  for  thirty  yean  from  the  date  when  the  rate*  were 
introduced.     Bom.  Cjov.  Scl   CU  15,  107. 

'  The  details  were  :  Rental  at  old  or  1839  rates  on  cultivated  land  Ks.  1,00,.531,  on 
waste  R«.  48,   total  Rs.  1,(IO,S79  ;   at  new  rates  on  caltivated  laud  B«.  1,77,1I33,  on 

•te  Rs.  115,  total  Rs.  1,78,048.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  15. 

'  Mr.  H.  M.  Grant,  Surv.  Supt.  40  of  I2th  .lanuary  1871,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.CU  5- 16. 

'Gov.  Hea.  2757  of  9th  June  1871  and  4050  of  22ud  August  1871,  Bom.  Gov.  SeL 
125- 1:«). 

'  The  details  are  ;  SioUpur-Pooiia  Rairyfatl,  K5S-1870. 
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th«  people  were  mnch  distroased.     One  of  the  chief  changee  wki(j 
hftd  taken  place  during  tho   thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease ' 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula    liailwny    counectia 
Sholapiir  with  the  eastern  and  western   shores  of  the  continent 
Hindustan.     As  ShoUpar  was  the  only  railway  station  within  the  ea 
division,  it,  as  in  1840,  continued  the  chief  market  for  local  prodnC 
Besides  tho   railway,   during    the  survey  lease  many  roads  had  i 
opened.      Among  these    the    chief    were    to    Poona,    Haidar 
Pandharpur,  Akalkot.  and  Bijapur.     So   great  an  impulse  had 
gnven  to  traSic  that  during  the   thirty  years  the   number  of  call 
had  risen  from  219   to   1167  or  4;i3  per  cent  and  during  the  seva 
years  ending  1870-71  the  tolls  had  yielded  a  revenue  varying  from 
£1562  (Rs.  15,620)  in  18(57-68  to  £2145  (Rs.  21,450)  in  18ti6-67.  and 
averaging    £1814  (Rs.  18,140).^     There  were  public  ferries  on  the 
Sina  at  Lainboti,  Tirha,  Vadakbal,  and  Vangi ;  and  on  the  Bhima  i 
Gbodeshvar,  Takli,  and  Baudarkauta.     The  fWrm  of  these  fer 
during  tho   live  years  ending   1871   averaged  £339  8».  (Rs.  3394 
In  the  Sholapur  cantonment   during  the  seven   years  ending  15 
jtdri  rupee  prices  had  ranged  from  28  ]K)nnds  in  18G4'-65  to  51 
1808-69  and  averaged  38,  and  hiijri  from  21   to  54  pounds 
averaged  S3  pounds.^ 

During  the  survey  lease  in  135  GoTernment  villages  til 
average  yearly  tillage  increased  from  345,620  acres  dtying  the 
years  ending  1851  to  355,620  acres  during  the  ten  years  ending  1861 
and  to  379,490  during  the  ten  years  ending  1871.  Collection 
increased  from  an  average*  of  £14.646  (Rs.  1,46,460)  in  the 
years  ending  1851  to  £15,207  (Rs.  1,52,070)  in  the  ten  vears  endiu 
1861,  and  to  £16,213  (Rs.  1,02,130)  in  the  U>n  years  ending  1871 
The  correBponding  fall  in  remissions  was  from  £36  18s.  (R3.  369) 
in  the  first  period  to  £8  6».  (Rs.  83)  in  the  second  period  and  to 


■  The  detoUa  are  : 
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(Tls.  82)  iu  tho  third  poriod.'    At  tli©  time  of  the  1840  settie- 
thora   were  1119    wells    in    working   order  and   463  out   of 
jajr.     During  the  thirty  years'  lease  213  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
11a   then  at  work  had  fiillon  ioto  dicrepair  ;  seventy-five  of  the  old 
lis  had  been  repaired  and  537  new  wells  built  of  which  5J98  or 
rly  three-fifths  had   been  made   during   the  ton    years   ending 
70.     The  result  was  an  increase    in    working    wells   of   395  or 
i'3  percent.    In  January  1872  the  great  Ekruk  lake  had  been  com- 
Bted  about  three  miles  to  tho  north  of  Sholdpur.     Of  other  public 
Forks  during  tho  lease  sixty-two  village  oflBces  or  chdvdin  and  thirteen 
rest-houses    or  dliannsliiiltis  had  been   built   at  a   cost    of  £1827 
18,270)  of  which  about  £07  i  (Rs.  9710)  had  been  paid  by  Govern- 
it  and  £853  (Rs.  8530)  by  the  people.    During  the  survey  lease 
135  Government  villages,  population  had  increased  from  106,962 
135,710  or  26-8  per  cent ;  bullocks  from  32,807  to   41,303  or 
("8  per  cent ;  carts  ijom  219  to  1167  or  433  per  cent  j  and  ploughs 
}m2137  to  4511  or  111  per  cent.     On  the  other  hand  cattle  sheep 
kd  goats  showed  a  decrease  from  86,080  to  61,829  or  28  per  cent.' 
iriag  the  lease  the  material  wealth  of  the  villages  had  greatly 
eased  and  the  condition  of  the  people  mtich  improved." 

Though  less  careless  than  it  had  been  in  1810  the  tillage  was 
^ilovenly.*  E.xcept  in  the  outlying  villages  of  Maiigrul,  Arli,  KA\e- 
Wgfioa,  and  Kakramba  little  pains  were  taken  with  the  soil ;  neither 
~  weeding  nor  'except  in  Kdlegaon  manuring  was  attended  to.     Near 
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,' Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CL.  2.35.    During  the  first  two  years  of  tho  survey  leaae  (18)1-1843) 
|I20  Sholripar  viUitKcs  tho  cultivated  area  wnsaboutSU.OOO  acres  and  tho  collections 
Is.lOO  (Ka.  1.31,0tKl),  £227  (?a.  2270)  being  remitted  in  18*1-42  und  £28  (Ks.  280) 
I  1842-43.     The  BVcrngo  wofte  of  those  two  years  wm  28.0<JO  acres  or  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole  area.     In  the  two  years  ending  1845  cultivation  fell  to  297,000 
erea,  and  the  wnstc  rose  to  44,400  acres  or  to  aboat  one-eighth.     During  the  three 
Kirs  emling   1K4S  oultivntion  ami  collections  rose,  the  average  being  ,322,645  acres 
iltivat«d  and  i.'l.3,'.l>i<.)  (Us.  I,30,ti90)  collect«d.     During  the  three  years  ending   1851 
tillage  fell  to  3I.3.(HH)  acres  and  collections  to  £13,G.'>0  (Rs.  l.SR.fiOO).     During  the 
three  years  ending  I8'~>4  the  average  cultivation  was  308,000  acres,   the  collections 
£1.3,400  (Rs.  1,34,000),  and  the  waste  35,800  acres  or  almut  one-tenth.     During  the 
four  years  ending  1858  the  cultivation  rose  to  3 1 5,000  acres  and  the  collections  to 
£1.3,890    (Rs  I,38,!I00).     In   the   three   years  ending  18HI   the  average  cultivation 
rose  to  335,300  acres  and  the  average  colieotiona  to  i.'14,510  (Rs.  1,45,100)  and  the 
waste  fell  to   9940  acres  or  one  thirty-fifth.     The  average  collections  for  the  ten  years 
ending  IStjl   were  nearly  four  per  cent  in  excess  of  the   ten  years    ending    1851. 
During  the  ten  years  ending  1871  the  average  cultivation  was  344,384  acres,  and  the 
average  collections  £14,StS9  (Rs.  1,48,890)  or  seven  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
second  decade  and  nearly  eleven  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  the  first  decade.    The 
arable  waste  had  shrank  to  about  the  thouiuiniltli   part  of  the  whole  area.    In  the 
fifteen  village's  transferred  from  .Muhul  to  .SholA[iur  the  average  waste  during  the  five 
years  ending  1846  w.i«  49.32  acrca  or  138  per  rent,  and  the  average  colloctions  £1181 
(Rs.  1 1,810).     During  the  live  years  ending  1851  the  average  yearly  coUeclions  rose  to 
£1233  (lis.  12,330)  and  the  waste  fell  to  1002  acres  or  three  percent.     During  the  ten 
years  eudiug  ISGI  cidlections  averaged  £1284  (Rs.  12,840)  and  waste  1,366  acres  ;  and 
oaring  the  ten  years  ending   18"!    collections  averaged  £1.324  (Rs.  13,240)  and  waste 
was  only  019  per  cent.     Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CL.  I(i8-I69. 

'  Looking  to  the  great  increase  in  plnuglis  and  carts  compared  with  tbc  increase  in 
bullocks,  and  to  the  decrease  in  catjfe  shecji  and  goats,  the  Survey  Superintendent, 
Lieulenant-Culonel  AVaddington  (January  1872),  doubled  the  correctness  of  the  return. 
Bom.  Gov.  .Sel.  CL.  162- 163.  •  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  223. 

■*  '  My  own  olistirvations  lead  me  to  dissent  from  tho  opinion  Messrs,  Fletcher  and 
Woddingion  hove  expressed.  Of  late  years  I  have  noticetl  a  considerable  imjirovement 
in  the  cultivation  of  thii  part  of  the  Deccon.'  Col.  Francis,  Surv.  Comr.  436  of  30tb 
March  1872,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL,  225, 
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Sboliipnr  ft  largo  area  of  land  let  for  grazing  paid  eighteen  times 
the  Ciovorameut  assessment.'  Three-fourths  of  the  tillage  wm 
/  /t  came  next  but  with  only  one-tenth  of  the  jvdri.    With 

ti     ^  (pccnsional  rows  of  safflower  which  required  little  moisture 

Were  almost  always  grown.  Coarse  rice  was  raised  in  hollows  where 
Water  lodged  and  the  rice  was  occasionally  followed  by  a  crop  of 
pulse.  Neither  Mauritius  sugarcane  nor  the  mulberry  nor  the 
pfjtato  was  grown.  About  14,0t>0  acres  or  S'O  per  cent  of  the 
tillage  was  given  to  cotton.     SuTamji  or  Indian  madder  was  _ 

in  small  quantities  in  dry-crop  lands.  The  garden  crops  weresagv* 
cane,  plantains,  guavas,  limes,  earthnut,  wheat,  tnrmeric,  and 
vegetables.  Turmeric  was  chiefly  grown  in  the  outlying  village* 
in  rotation  with  sugarcane  and  wheat.^  The  chief  market  was  the 
town  of  Sholdpur  with  31,000  people  among  whom  were  over  7000 
traders  and  craftsmen.  At  its  weekly  market  £1500  (Rs.  15,000) 
worth  of  cotton  goods  and  blankets,  woven  *m  and  near  Sholspur, 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  worth  of  grain,  and  £50  (Rs.  500)  or  iM 
(Rs.  GOO)  of  horses  and  cattle  were  offered  for  sale.  Weekly  marketl 
were  also  held  at  Ghodeshvar,  Keshar  Jovalga,  l^Iandrup,  Mangnl, 
MArdi,  Musti,  Vaddla,  and  Valsang,  where  £30  to  £250  (Rs.SOO. 
Rs.  2500)  worth  of  goods  changed  hands.  Large  qnantities  of  cotton 
robes  or  addit,  turbans,  coarse  cloth  or  khddi,  and  carj>et8  were  wotwjj 
and  the  blaukets  commanded  good  prices.  ShoUpur  had  6425 
cotton  looms,  4250  weavers,  3 1 0  dyers  j  and  840  thread  ppii 
Valsang  had  200  weavers  and  100  dyers  and  Ahirvadi,  Ghodeehi 
Hotgi,  Mandrup,  Miirdi,  and  Salgad  had  many  looms.  The  y* 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  cotton  hand-looms  of  the  sub-divisioB^ 
was  estimated  at  £57,600  (Rs.  5,76,000),  of  the  woollen  goods  at 
£3900  (Rs.  39,000),  of  the  brass  and  copper  vessela  at  £2500 
(Rs.  25,000),  and  of  the  iron  tools  at  £3000  (Ra.  30,000),  that  is  » 
total  of  £07,000  (Rs.  6,70,000).  In  1872  the  people  seemed  well  off 
and  well  clothed,  and  the  villages  were  much  better  kept  and  better 
cleaned  than  those  of  lud^pur  and  Bhimthadi.  Land  sold  readily  at 
ten  to  seventy  years'  purchase.' 

The  Sholapur  sub-division  was  remeasured  and  the  lands  reclaased. 
In  twenty-four  of  fifty-three  numbers  taken  at  a  venture  from  the 
survey  records  the  error  in  the  former  measurement  oxocoded  sii 
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'In  1870-71  ill  the  147  Govemnient  villager  into  which  the  rt'vined  gur^-oy  ntes 
were  introJuccil  the  perceotagds  of  the  whole  orcB  flevotcil  to  the  iliffercnt  crops  were 
among  the  curly  crop*.  M;'ri  76,  eott(.>n  3'6,  rice  1 '6.  BUgarcane  03,  malti  0'2,  and 
?iHli/ri  O'l,  total  13*3  ;  and  among  the  late  crops,  jfdri  74'2,  gvuu  2*3,  linseod  1'5,  wheat 
1-1,  tobacco  0-1,  total  79'2;  miacellaoeous  5-5,  and  OL-cupicd  waate  2.  Bom.  Gov.  Sal. 
CL.  167,  180.    *  »  Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CL.  ItiG. 
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cent ;  and  in  six  cases  it  c^ceedoJ  twenty  per  cent.  The  former 
Bsiticstion  proved  suspiciously  faulty.  Out  of  oighty-ooo  numbers 
Jen  at  random  in  thirty  the  difference  of  classification  exceeded 
ee  antuts,  in  ton  numbers  the  ditferenco  exceeded  five  annas,  and 
■  one  instance  the  fault  was  more  than  eleven  ni/nflg.  In  some 
|the  best  placed  villages  the  rates  had  been  exceptionally  low.  In 
lands  of  the  fiourishing  city  of  Shol^piir  the  average  acre  rate 
7*^.  (i^  aa.)  ;  and  the  average  in  the  rich  villages  of  Degaoa 
BAla  was  7irf.  (5  ati.)  and  9Jti.  (6h  (w.).  The  new  classing 
jughtto  light  great  inequalities  in  the  fi^rinor  settlement  A  highest 
ry-crop  acre  rate  of  2.s.  9d.  (Rs.  1  J)  raised  Dahitna  I8G  percent  while 
'th  the  same  highest  rate  Togarhali  rose  only  43  per  cent ;  again  in 
bed  and  Kegaon,  neighbouring  villages  with  a  similar  highest  rat«, 
increase  in  Jvhed  was  127  and  in  Kegaon  only  2  per  cent  Ex- 
ling  the  eleven  villages  received  from  the  Nizam,  the  unrecorded 
nd  found  under  tiWage  represented  about  seven  per  cent  of  the 
jle  tillage  area.  Its  assessment  at  the  revision  average  dry-crop 
rateof  ls.5d.  (lli«»«.)  amounted  to  £1983  (Rs.  19,830).  The 
rvey  Superintendent  proposed  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of 
(Ra.  li)  for  the  lands  of  the  Sholapur  city,  2k.  9</.  (Rs.  li)  for 
!  surrounding  villages,  and  2m.  6d.  (Rs.  li)  for  tho.se  more  distant* 
the  Mandrup  villages  which  had  not  profited  so  much  by  tho 
sning  of  the  railway  and  still  depended  on  ferries  to  cross  the 
la  during  tfie  rains,  the  proposed  rates  were  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  IJ)  for 
I  nearest  and  2it.  3d.  (Rs.  IJ)  for  the  more  distant  villages.'  Corn- 
ad  with  £17,410  (Rs.  1,74,100)  tho  assessment  on  the  land  held 
tillage  in  1870-71  the  revision  survey  rental  was  £30,931 
(Rs.  3,09,310)  that  is  an  increase  of  77  per  cent.  Tho  1548  acres  of 
arable  waste  were  assessed  at   £68  (Rs.  680)  and  brought  the  total 

RjLfi.<.es8ment  to  £30,999  (Rs.  3,09,990).     The  details  are : 
Sholdptir  Reviitd  Seltlemeta,  IS71-7S. 
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The  area  watered  from  channels  was  small.  It  was  almost 
confined  to  Arli,  Kalegaon,  Salgad,  and  other  outlying  villages.  For 
these  a  highest  acre  rate  of  12^.  (Rs.  6)  exclusive  of  dry-crop 
assessment,  for  first  class  water-sapply,  descending  to  3«.  (Rs.  1^) 


1  The  details  are  :  Class  I.  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  3».  (Ra.  1^)  for  the  SholApnr 
city  J  Class  U.  2a.  9il.  (Rs.  Ig)  for  39  vilhigcs  adjoinine  the  city  ;  Class  III.  2*.  6rf. 
(Bs.  11)  for  52  viUaces  within  a  radios  of  five  miles  or  on  high  roads  ;  Class  IV.  2s.  3d. 
(Rs.  1 1)  for  55  Tillages,  beyond  that  distance  and  chiefly  in  Mandrup ;  total  147 
villagaa. 

•  12iJ— 44 
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iiutho  lowest  class^  w&s  proposed.  The  total  assessment  on  aocooot 
of  water  was  only  £191*  (Us.  1990).  It  was  proposed  that  Undi 
nader  wells  built  during  the  survey  lease  should  be  exempted  from 
anv  extra  assessment,  and  that  lands  under  wells  which  exii<t«d 
before  the  original  lease  should  pay  nothing  beyond  the  highest 
dry-crop  rate.  For  2503  acres  which  yielded  coarse  rice 
sometimes  a  second  crop  of  pulse  a  highest  acre  rate  of  6«>.  ( 
was  proposed.  Want  of  information  regarding  the  area  comm 
ed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  supply,  prevented  the  Superintendi 
making  any  proposals  for  the  lands  under  the  Ekruk  lake.'  Tlia 
proposed  rates  were  sanctioned  by  (iovernment  in  April  1S72.- 

In  1 872-73  the  revised  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  thirty- 
three  villages  of  the  Paudharpur  sub-division.     As  noticed  above  the 
Pandharpur  sub-division  was  settled  by  the  survey  department  in 
1857-58  when    it  formed  part  of  Satira.      It  was  transferred  to 
Sholdpur   in   1864.      Of   the  thirty-three   villages   thirty  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Mohol-M^haand  three  to  the  Sholilpur  sub-division. 
They  were  transferred  to  Pandharpur  in  1866.     The  term  of  their 
Bottlement  expired  with  that  of  M<tdha  in  1869  and  revised  rates 
were   proposed  in    1872-73.      These   villages    lay  to  the  south  of 
the   Mddha  sub-division  and  between  Madba  and  the  Bhima  river 
which  had  formerly  been  the  boundary  between  Mohol-M&dha  and 
Pandharpur.     They  comprised  a  narrow  strip  of  countjy  abont  forty 
miles  in   length   skirting  the  banks  of  the  Bhima.     The  town  of 
Pandharpur,  though  on  the  opposite  side  of  the    river,  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  group.     Their  area  was  10-4,300  acres  of  which  about 
95,000   acres   were  arable.     During  the  thirty-throe  years  ending 
1872,  except  in  185;<-54  when  £85  (Rs.  850)  were  remitted,  there 
were  no  remissions  between  1 847  and  1871.     In  1871-72  the  remis- 
sions amounted  to  £812  (Rs.  8420)  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  land 
revenue.     Notwithstanding  this  large  deficit  the  average  colloctious 
of  the  ten  years  before  revision  were  a  little  in  excess  of  those  for 
the  preceding  ten  years  ;  and,  throwing  out  1871-72,  the  collections 
for  the  twenty-four  years    before  the    revision   had  boon  steady 
at  £3400  to  £3000  (Rs.  34,000  to  Rs.  30,000).     During  the  thirteen 
years  ending  1852  the  area  of  arable  waste  averaged  6"4  per  cent, 
during  the  next  ten  years   10,  and  during  the  last  "ten    it  was 
inappreciable."      The  question  of  fitting  rates  was    almost  already 
settled.     The  adjoining  Miidha  villages  on  the  north  had  new  rates 
introduced  in  1871-72  and  the  Pandharpur  villages  on   the   south 
were  settled  in  1 857-58  by  the  Dhdrwar  or  Southern  Marutha  country 
survey.     In  the  AIAdha  villages  to  the  north  the  highest  dry-crop 
acre  rate  was  2«.  3(/.  (Rs.  IJ)    while  in  the  Pandhaqiur  villages  to 
the  south  it  varied  from  2*'.  3ii.  (Rs.  1^)  in  Pandharpur  and  Gopalpur 
to  Is.  9(if.  (14  at.).     Considering   the  rise  in  produce  prices  since 
the  southern  Pandharpur  villages  had  been  settled  in  1 857,  Colonel 


»  Lieut -Col.  Wadclington,  Surrey  Superintendent,  33  of  15th  Jonukry  1872,  Bom, 
Oov.8el.CL.  159. 174. 

»  Gov.  Re«.  2(133  of  27th  April  1B72  and  6380  of  24th  December  1872,  Bom. 
Gov.  Set  CL.  230,  249.  •  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  270, 
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tdington  thought  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  •3<i. 
If)  imposed  in  1871  ia  the  neighbouring  Mddha  villages  a  fit 
for  the  present  group  of  thirty-throe  Pandharpur  villages, 
effect  of  the  Mddha  rates  was  as  shown  below  to  raise  the  assess- 
;  on  occupied  land  from  £3605  (Rs.  36,050)  to  £6271 
62,710)  that  is  an  increase  of  74  per  cent : 

Pandharpur  Bevitlan  SettUmmt,  lS7t-7S. 
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some  villagese^ho  new  rates  raised  the  assessment  over  100 
nt,  in  Ardum-i  the  rise  was  over  1 50  per  cent.  The  average 
le  iu  the  Mddha  sub-division  had  been  77  per  cent  and  the 
e  acre  rate  Is.  2d.  (9i  a«.).  In  the  present  Pandharpur  group 
-three  villages,  though  the  average  acre  rate  was  1*.  ijd. 
I.),  the  increase  was  only  74  per  cent.  Channel-watered  land 
d  in  only  four  villages  and  the  area  watered  was  very  small, 
this  a  highest  acre  rate  of  C«.  (Rs.  3)  descending  to  1«.  (Re.  J) 
proposed^  Well-watered  lauds  were  treated  in  the  same  way 
le  well-watered  lands  of  Mddha.  Of  gadi  or  rice  land  there 
»  only  four  acres  for  which  the  higjiest  Sholdpur  acre  rate  of 
(Ra.  3)  was  proposed.  Only  three  villages  had  grass  or  kuran 
$.  In  1871  the  grass  of  these  villages  was  sold  for  £81  4«. 
,812).  The  average  receipts  during  the  first  thirteen  years 
he  lease  hsid  been  £25  2a.  (Rs.  251),  during  the  next  ten 
£42  (Rs.  420),  and  during  the  last  ten  years  £106  lis. 
1067).  The  survey  rates  were  not  applied  to  these  grass  lands. 
r  continued  to  be  put  to  yearly  auction.  In  forwarding  the 
Jrintendent's  proposals  the  Survey  Commissioner  Colonel  Francis 
tased  the  rates  of  four  villages  about  four  miles  round  Pandharpur. 
I  change  raised  the  enhancement  under  the  revised  rates  from 
>  76  per  cent.'  Government  sanctioned  the  proposed  rates  as 
ified  by  the  Survey  Commissioner.' 


Re«.  798  of  ntb   February   1873  and  135.T  of  8th  M.-irch  1873  and  6643  of 
oinb«r  1873,  Bom.  Gov.  S«f.  CU  281,  283,  291. 
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In  1872-73  the  revised  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into 
Barsi.  In  1872-73,  except  some  outlying  villages  on  the  north -cast, 
the  Btlrsi  sub-division  was  fairly  regular  in  shape  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Nizam.  From  the  BAMfrbil 
hills  on  the  north,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  twenty-threo 
miles,  Barsi  stretched  south  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  miles. 
There  was  a  gradual  south-westerly  slope  with  a  succession  of  dips 
and  rises  from  east  to  west  between  each  of  the  streams  which 
crossed  the  sub-division,  the  slopes  to  the  crests  of  the  different 
water-sheds  growing  more  and  more  gentle  towards  the  east. 
As  usual  the  richest  land  was  towards  the  bottom  of  the  slopes 
which  commonly  became  almost  level  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams  and  were  generally  dotted  with  clumps  of  magnificent 
mango  trees.  Scarcely  any  of  the  soil  was  so  poor  as  to  beiir 
nothiugbut  spear-grass.  Even  the  barrcnnest  parts  had  earth  enoagh 
to  yield  good  grass  during  the  rains.  On  the  wlwie  Barsi  was  the  best 
part  of  Sholapur.  There  were  no  large  rivers,  the  chief  being  the 
Bhogdvati,  which,  after  crossing  the  sub-division,  fell  int<j  the  Sina. 
The  minor  streams  were  the  Sina,  Ghandni,  Ndgjhari,  Bedki,  Zarina. 
and  Bam.  The  rainfall  was  heavier  in  Barsi  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Sholapur.  The  appearance  of  the  sub-division,  even  in  so  dry» 
year  as  1871,  the  green  grass  and  splendid  river-side  trees,  the  pools 
in  almost  every  stream  bod,  the  number  of  working  wells,  and  tho 
nearness  of  the  water  to  the  surface,  satisfied  (14th  August  1872) 
Colonel  Waddington  that  Udrsi  had  a  better  climate  than  any  other 
part  of  Sholapur  to  the  north  yf  the  Uhirna.  At  the  town  of  Barsi  during 
the  nine  years  ending  1871  the  fall  had  varied  from  IG'67  inches  in 
1871  to  43"  1 9  inches  in  1870  and  averaged  2562  inchea*  Bdrsi  was 
about  thirteen  miles  distant  from  the  Baldghat  hills.  In  Colonel 
Waddington's  opinion  tho  country  between  Birsi  and  the  hills  had 
a  heavier  fall  than  Barsi.  Little  land  was  watered  except  from 
wells.  There  were  no  large  waterworks.  The  dam  of  the  old 
Knrkera  reservoir  in  Koregaon  in  the  extreme  north-west  had  been 
repaired  by  Goveniment  about  1858  but  was  carried  away  in  the 
floods  of  1870,  which  also  destroyed  tho  dam  of  the  Kaudgaon  pond 
in  the  east  of  the  sub-division. 

In  1840-41  when  the  survey  settlement  was  introdaced,  the  peoplt 
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were  ranch  depressed.  In  the  earlyyearsof  British  role  the  snb-diviaion 
was  flourishing;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  being  under  tillage. 
Owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  in  1835-36  the  revenue  and 
cultivation  were  little  more  than  one-half  what  they  had  been 
nice  years  before.  Barsi  produce  prices  were  not  available  for  the 
years  before  1856.  In  the  Survey  Superintendent's  opinion 
the  rise  must  have  been  quite  as  great  in  B&rsi  as  in  the 
neighbouring  sub-divisions  and  could  not  have  been  less  than 
60  to  70  per  cent.  The  average  prices  of  jmri  and  bdjri  between 
1866-67  and  1871-72  were  about  three  times  as  high  as  the  prices 
between  1856-57  and  1800-61  and  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
■wheat  was  even  greater.  During  the  fifteen  years  ending  1871 
the  rupee  price  of  jvdri  had  varied  from  sixty-one  to  thirteen  sltcrs 
and  averaged  about  thirty-three  shers}  In  the  first  year  of  the 
survey  settlement  the  B5rsi  villages  made  a  very  sudden  advance.  A 
bad  season  in  I845»46  checked  the  advance  and  several  years  of 
variable  revenue  and  tillage  followed.  But  about  1853-54  a  steady 
upwurd  turn  set  in  and  by  about  1860  the  full  rental  began  to  be 
realized.  Between  1861  and  1872  the  full  rental  continued  to  be 
realized  without  any  remission.  During  the  twelve  years  ending 
1852  the  average  collections  were  £10,374  (Rs.  1,03,740),  the  average 
waste  40,803  acres,  and  the  average  remissions  £442  (Rs.  4420). 
At  the  time  of  the  settlement  Captain  Wingate  estimated  that  in 
1840-41  the'first  year  of  the  settlement  the  assessment  on  the  laud 
under  cultivation  would  be  £8400  (Rs.  84,000).  But  the  records  show 
that  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  settlement  25,000  acres  of  waste 
were  taken  for  tillage  and  the  revenue  rose  to  £10,688  (Rs.  1,06.880). 
Still  50,000  acres  or  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  arable 
area  was  waste,  and  £892  (Rs.  8920)  of  remissions  were  allowed. 
In  1841-42  7000  acres  of  waste  were  taken  for  tillage  and  only  £17 
(Rs.  170)  were  granted  in  remissions.  In  1842-43  the  waste  again 
rose  to  46,986  acres  and  in  the  following  year  to  55,246.  In  1844- 
45  the  waste  was  slightly  less  and  in  1845-46  over  11,000  acres 
were  taken  for  tillage,  but  the  remissions  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  £4087  (Rs.  40,870).  In  1846-47  over  18,000  acres  were 
taken  for  till.-igo  and  the  waste  reduced  to  24,254  acres,  and  only  £32 
(Rs.  320)  wore  remitted.  From  1846-47  tillage  again  gradually 
declined  until  in  1851-52  the  waste  amounted  to  35,490  acres  or 
about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  area.      In  1852-53  tillage  again 
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ahmnk  and  the  waste  rose  to  41,167  acres;  remissions  were  only 
£8  (Rs.  80).  After  1852-53  the  waste  rapidly  decreased  while 
collections  rose  and  remissions  dwindled  until  in  1861-02  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  the  settlement  there  were  2633  acres  of  waste,  tua 
collections  were  £12,348  (Rs.  l,23,4'80),and  there  were  no  remissioiu. 
Daring  the  ten  years  ending  1872  almost  the  whole  waste  was 
taken  for  tillage,  the  collections  averaged  £12,459  (Es.  l,2i,590), 
and  there  were  no  remissions. 

During  the  thirty-two  years  ending  1872  population  had  increased 
from  66.24.5  to  100,566  or  51  per  cent,  houses  from  13,788  to  18,495 
or  34  per  cent,  village  oflBces  from  48  to  126  or  162  per  cent,  (»rt8 
from  705  to  1794  or  1.54  per  cent,  ploughs  from  1543  to  2476  or  60 
per  cent,  bullocks  from  26,466  to  31,469  or  18  per  cent,  and  cattle 
sheep  and  horses  from  58,831  to  64,905  or  10  per  cent.  Wells 
showed  an  increase  from  1776  to  2844  or  60  per  cent.  In  1840 
there  had  been  1776  working  wells.  In  1872  ♦here  wore  8947  wella 
of  which  136  were  used  for  drinking,  967  were  out  of  repair,  and 
2844  that  is  an  increase  of  GO  per  cent  were  used  for  watering.  Of 
these  110  had  been  made  daring  the  twelve  years  ending  IS52, 
299  daring  the  ten  years  ending  1862,  and  987  daring  the  ten  yean 
ending  I872.» 

Though  B^rsi  was  on  the  whole  the  best  sub-division  in  Sholdpor 
few  villages  were  almost  entirely  of  the  best  soil.  jUn  the  other 
hand  there  was  almost  no  very  poor  soil.  The  Geld  tools  in  nse 
were  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  heavier  dry- 
crop  soils  were  not  ploughed  more  than  once  in  four  or  five  years. 
In  iho  intermediate  years  the  surface  was  merely  scratched  with  a 
harrow  but  this  seemed  to  be  all  that  it  required.  The  garden  lands 
were  very  carefully  ploughed  and  harrowed  every  year  and  were 
heavily  manured.  Manure  was  also  occasionally  used  in  the  diy-crop 
soils.  The  chief  early  or  kharif  crops  were  hnjri,  tur,  cotton,  m«^, 
ambddi,  and  til ;  the  late  or  rabi  crops  were  j'cdri  which  covered  62 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  wheat,  gram,  linseed,  and  safflowor.  The  garden 
products  were  turmeric,  earthnuts,  barley,  rice,  wheat,  onions,  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  chillies,  and  vegetables,  and  also  jvdi-i  and  maise 
for  fodder.  Sugarcane  and  plantains  were  occasionally  grown  and 
a  few  villages  had  gardens  oi  pan  or  betel  vine  but  the  staple  garden 
crops  were  turmeric  and  earthnuts.' 

The  chief  line  of  traflBc  was  the  twenty-two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Bdrsi  to  the  Barsi  Road  railway  station.  ITiis  was  bridged  and 
metalled  throughout,  and  was  one  of  the  best  highways  in  this  part 
of  the  Doccan,  as  it  was  originally  intended  for  a  tramway.  It 
passed  through  Bdrsi  to  Yedsi  above  the  BAlAghat  hills ;  but 
beyond  B^rsi  it  was  not  metalled.     There  was  a  road  from  Bdrsi  by 


'  Lieuten«nM:'olonol  Waddington,  Survey  Saperinteodeat,  664A  of  14th  Anirut 
1872,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  310.  .  ^ 

'•■In  111  Oovoniment  viUajjes  the  early  crops  were  23 '3  percent  and  the  Ute  76-7 
per  cent.  The  details  are  :  Of  the  early  har^-CBt  b^ri  B'l,  cottcn  2,  rice  1  -7,  earthuut 
4-6,  ehiUicB  05,  liir  4i,  flax  1-4,  niger  seed  2'3,  miacelUneoue  1-3,  total  233  ;  of  the 
late  harvest  jivirt  62°2,  gram  4'6,  wheat  2'5,  aoffloiter  0'6,  turmeric  0°5,  miscelUmcoaa 
2-6,  occupied  woate  39,  total  76'7.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CX..  319. 
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VairAg  to  ShoUpnr  but  this  was  unbridged  and  unmetalled  and  in 
many  parts  was  scarcely  even  a  cleared  track.  The  cotton  sent 
from  the  Barsi  Road  railway  station  chiefly  came  from  the  Nizam's 
territories  but  much  of  the  oil  seed,  grain,  and  other  field  produce  was 
grown  in  Barsi.  In  1840  Captain  Wingate  estimated  the  value  of 
the  cotton  trade  of  Bdrsi  at  about  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000).  The 
average  for  the  five  years  ending  1871  showed  387,424  mans  or  at 
about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  Man  about  £600,000  to  £700,0U0  (Rs.  00,00,000- 
Ra.  70,00,000)  that  is  an  increase  of  over  iif  tyfold.'  There  were  two 
towns  Barsi  and  Vairag  and  four  large  villages  Kari,  Pdngaon,  , 
Pangri,  and  Tadval.  Next  to  Sholdpur,  Barsi  was  the  largest  town 
in  the  district  In  1872  it  had  a  population  of  15,759  that  is  an 
advance  since  1S40  of  62  per  cent  and  4314  houses  or  a  rise  of  141 J 
j)er  cent.  It  was  a  well  built  town  with  broad  clean  streets.  About 
250  carts  passed  through  it  every  day.  The  chief  market  towns 
were  BArsi,  Vairllg,*»nd  Pangri,  and,  besides  live  stock  and  grain, 
the  chief  articles  for  sale  were  turmeric,  sugar,  butter,  cotton,  metals, 
oil,  wood,  cotton  and  woollen  twists,  cloth,  dyes,  tobacco,  leather, 
and  bangles.  In  Bdrsi  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  worth  of  goods 
were  estimated  to  change  hands  weekly,  and  in  VairAg  about  £1400 
(Rb.  14,000)  worth.  Manufactures  were  confined  to  the  weaving 
of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  The  chief  weaving  centres 
were  Barsi,  Pangri,  Tadval,  and  Vairdg.  They  had  together  376 
cotton  looms  and  117  woollen  looms.  The  people  were  thriving. 
Though  1871  had  been  a  bad  year,  almost  every  village  had  a  number 
of  stacks  of  straw  or  kadba.  For  fiw;  years  there  had  been  no 
remissions,  and  no  sales  of  land  because  of  failure  to  pay  the 
Government  rent.*  The  sale  and  mortgage  value  of  land  varied 
from  five  to  seventy  times  the  assessment.* 

Under  the  revision  survey  the  111  Q-overnmenl  villages  were 
arranged  in  four  classes  with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying 
from  '6s.  to  2«.  3d.  (Rs.  I4  - 1  J).  The  highest  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1  J)  was 
confined  to  the  town  of  Bdrsi.  In  the  second  class  with  a  nvte  of 
2s.  Qd.  (Rs.  ]|)  were  fifty-eight  villages  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
Bdrsi,  or  near  the  hills,  or  on  the  road  to  Vairdg,  or  to  Bdrsi  Road 
station.  Forty-seven  villages  made  up  the  third  class  with  a  rate  of 
2».  6d.  (Rs.  li);  these  villages  were  further  from  Bdrsi  and  the 
bills  to  the  south  of  the  road  from  Bdrsi  to  Vairag,  and  some  villages 
in  the  north-east  comer.  A  group  of  five  villages  in  the  south-east 
comer  formed  the  fourth  class  with  a  rate  of  2«.  3d.  (Ra.  IJ).* 
The  effect  of  the  settlement  was  a  rise  of  80  per  cent  in  the 
first  class,  66  in  the  second,  62  in  the  third,  and  95  in  the  fourth 
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*  Lieatonant  Culooel  VVuddington,  Surv.  Sopt.  5(V4A  of  Uth  Aaguat  1872,  Bom. 
Got.  Sol.  CL.  312.  «  Bora.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  310-31 1. 

*  In  1672  the  total  nnmber  of  villages  in  B4rei  was  124  of  which  116  were 
Oovemnicnt  and  eight  two-owneied  or  dumdla.  Of  those  only  111  Government  and 
four  two  ownered  or  ilumiila  came  under  the  revised  settlement.  The  remainiiig  Kve 
Go vornmcnt  village.i  of  which  three  bad  lapsed  in  IMS  and  two  in  1854  had  been 
brought  under  settlement  in  1856  and  1856  by  the  DhlmilT  Survey  Department. 
~      jGov.  Sel,  CL.  316. 
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clafts.  TliG  now  rental  gave  for  the  fonr  classes  averape  acre  rates 
of  U.  Gld.  (12,V«s),  l«.6J(i.{12J(»«.),l»-4I./.  (ll/j .««.), and  \A.lid. 
(9y',  a».).  The  average  increase  on  the  111  Government  villages 
included  in  the  survey  diagram  was  66  per  cent  and  the  average 
acre  rate  on  dry -crop  land  was  Is.  b^d.  (11}  as.)  against  the 
SholApurrateof  1».  bd.  (Hi  a».).  In  these  111  Government  village* 
the  largest  collections  between  1818-19  and  1839-40  exclusive  of 
miscellaneous  or  miyar  revenue  were  £18,930  (Rs.  1,89,300)  in 
1826-27.  Compared  with  this  the  revised  survey  rental  £20,72o 
(Rs.  2,07,2oO)  showed  an  increase  of  £1795  (Rs.  17,9.i0)  or  <>t6  per 
cent.  Compared  with  the  collections  under  the  original  settlemeut 
the  new  rental  was  £10,351  (Rs.  1,03,510)  or  100  per  cent  mora 
than  the  average  rovenno  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1852, 
£8900  (Rs.  89,000)  or  75  per  cent  more  than  the  average  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1862,  and  £8266  (Rs.  82,660)  or  66  per  ceot 
more  than  the  average  during  the  ten  years  endmg  1872.  Cases  of 
a  very  great  increase  in  individual  villages  were  less  common  tfa 
in  the  Sholdpar  sub-division.  In  only  eleven  instances  was  tlifl 
increase  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  greatest  rise  wsis  in 
village  of  Gormdla  which  was  raised  1 50  per  cent  and  the  least  w« 
in  Pimpalvandi  and  Turk  Pimpri  which  were  raised  13  per  cent 
The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  revision  in  111. 
Government  villages : 
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Under  the  existing  settlement  the  assessment  on  land  watered  by 
wells  and  channels  was  £831  (Rs.  8310).  This  had  been  imposed  ia 
a  lump  without  any  detail  of  what  proportion  was  on  account  of  the 
well-watered  and  what  on  account  of  the  channel-watered  land. 
The  revision  survey  showed  14,133  acres  under  wells  so  that  by 
abandouing  the  cess  on  wells  at  least  £2800  (Rs.  28,000)  would  be 
foregone.'  The  channel-watered  area  was  1058  acres  for  which  a 
highest  water  rate  of  9«.  (Rs.  4i)  decreasing  to  1*.  (Re.  \)  was 
proposed.  The  total  channel-water  assessment  in  111  villages  was 
£191  (Rs.  1910)  or  an  average  additional  acre  rate  of  38.  7|tf. 
(Rs.  lif).*  Except  that  the  fourth  class  rate  was  lowered  from 
2».  Zd.io  Is.  (Rs.  Ijt-l),  the  Survey  Superintendent's  proposals  were 
approved  and  sanctioned.' 


'  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  318,  349. 

'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wnflilington,  Survey  Soperiatendetit,  5G4A.  of  14th  Ann  1872. 
Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CU  304  ■  319.  6     o  *. 

»  Gov.  Rca.  1031  of  Slat  Fobruajy  1873,  Bom.  Got.  Scl.  CL.  381-384. 


[In  1873-74  the  revised  survey  settlement  waB  introduced  fnto 
irm&l&  The  Karmilla  sub-division  lay  in  the  north-west  of  the 
iistrict  between  the  Bhima  and  the  Siua  rivers.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Karjat  in  Ahmadnagar,  on  the  east  by  the  Sina 
riTer  with  the  Nizdm's  territory  beyond,  on  the  south  by  Mddha 
in  Sholdpnr,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bhima  river  with  Indapur  of 
Poena  beyond.  The  greatest  length  of  the  sub-division  from  north 
to  south  was  thirty-eight  miles  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west 
twenty-eight  miles.  Its  total  area  was  772  square  miles  or  494,063 
acres.  The  water-partiug  of  the  Bhima  and  Sina  rivers  which  ran 
from  Kem  north-west  to  a  little  west  of  the  town  of  Karmd,la  divided 
the  sub-division  in  two.  The  country  was  a  succession  of  rises 
and  dips  witli  a  good  deal  of  high  tableland  in  places  covered 
with  loose  stones  and  occasionally  with  boulders.  Near  Kern 
were  two  small  hills  and  much  of  the  north  and  north-west  was 
rough  and  fissured'%y  large  streams.  Except  in  the  valleys  and 
near  vilLigos,  trees  were  rare  and  stunted  compared  with  the  Bdrsi 
trees.  The  soil  as  a  rule  was  good  though  shallow.  The  climate  of 
Karmiila  was  less  favourable  than  that  of  Madha.  During  the  nine 
yoara  ending  1871  the  average  rainfall  at  KarmiUa  was  18'5G  inches 
against  20-l'8  at  Madha.'  As  regards  rain  the  north-east  of  Karmdla 
had  perhaps  a  slight  advantage  over  the  south  near  Tembhurni.  But 
the  seasons  were  most  uncertain ;  a  really  good  one  did  not  come 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years.  When  the  season  was  good, 
the  harvest  was  so  abundant  that  if  the  people  were  more  provident, 
they  could  easily  tide  over  the  poor  year*  and  meet  the  Government 
demands.  But  the  bulk  of  the  people  vrcro  in  the  hands  of  the 
moneylenders  to  whom  most,  if  not  the  whole,  gain  of  a  good 
harvest  went.* 

At  the  former  settlement  in  1842-44  Kartniila  included  two  revenue 
divisions :  the  mahdlkari's  charge  of  thirty-four  Government  and 
one  alienated  villages  and  the  mdmlatd^Ws  charge  of  forty-eight 
Government  and  one  alienated  villages,  that  is  a  total  of  eighty-two 
Government  and  two  alienated  villages.  The  territorial  changes 
made  in  1859-GO,  1802-63,  and  1806-67  and  the  lapse  of  three 
villages  in  1869-70  had  increased  Karmdla  to  111  Government  and 
twelve  alienated  villages,  all  of  which  were  under  a  m&mlatdtlr. 
All  of  these  123  villages  had  been  surveyed  at  different  times.  The 
revised  rates  proposed  in  1873  were  to  be  introduced  into  ninety- 
three  Government  villages  which  contained  an  area  of  346,603  acres 
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witfc  68,971   people  or  125  to  the  square  mile.     Tlio  first 
settlement  was  introdaced  into  them  betwcca  18-12  and  1S44. 

During  the  ton  yeara  ending  1841   the  average  rupee  price  ( 
Indian  millet  or  jniri  was  86  pounds   (43   ahtrii)   and  of  millet  ( 
hajri  64  pounds  (32  shcrs) ;  during  the  ton  yearn  ending  18c>2  Indil 
millet  was  at  128  pounds    (64    gfiera)  and  millet  at  100  pounds  ({ 
s/iers),  or  a  decrease  in  price  of  about  33  per  cent  in  Indian  miH 
or  jrdri  and   36  per  cent   in  millet  or  bdjri.     During  the 
years  ending  1 862  the  average  price  rose  to  nearly  the  same  ajs  i 
of  the  ten  years  ending  18H  that  is  to  80  pounds  (40  $hers)  oijr 
and  to  66  pounds  (33  ahert)  of  bdjri.     During  the  ten  years 

1872  the  average  price  was  jVt/ri  42  pounds  (21   shcrs)   &si< 

34  pounds  (17  sfierK),  or  an  increase  of  90  and  04  per  cent  over 
ten  years  ending  18(52,  and  of  205  per  cent  in  jviri  and  194  per  i 
in  bdjri  over  the  ten  years  ending  1852.     The  average  of  tlio  fift« 
years  ending  1857  vr&s jrdri  112  pounds  (5(f*»Aer*)  and  bajri{ 
pounds  (45  shers),  and,  excluding  the  five  years  of  extremely  Itig 
prices  ending  1867,  the  average  for  the  fifteen  years  ending  1872 
f'vdri  62  pounds (3 1  shrrs]  andbdjn  50  pounds  (25  shers)  or  eighty i 
cent  above  the  corresponding  prices  in  the  fifteen  years  ending  1857 

In  1843  when  the  settlement  was  introduced  there  were  no  le 
than  72,800  acres  or  37  per  cent  of  arable  waste  assessed  at  £2d4S 
(Rs.  25,430).  During  the  four  years  ending  1847  bulf  the 
was  taken  for  tillage  ;  at  the  same  time  in  1 845-46  the  remi 
amounted  to  £4473  (Rs.  44.730)  or  more  than  half  the  assessment. 
From  1847  to  1851  the  cultivation  and  collections  steadily  decreased. 
until inl850-51  thewaste  was  no  less  than  79,919  acres  and  the  coUa 
tions  only  £7478  (Rs.  74,780).  The  two  years  ending  1853  saw  I 
waste  reduced  to  61,000  acres  and  the  collections  increased  to  £83 
(Rs.  83,350).  The  average  cultivation  during  the  ten  years  endii 
1853  was  211,116  acres,  the  remissions  £546  (Ra.  5-160),  and 
collections  £7849  (Rs.  78,490).  During  the  ten  years  ending  16 
the  waste  lands  were  steadily  absorbed  and  the  collections  simuli 
neously  rose,  until  in  1862  there  were  only  758  acres  of  unoccupk 
aasessed  land  and  the  revenue  collected  was  £10,679  (Rs.  1,06,79^ 


1  The  details  are  : 
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The  average  of  the  fifteen  years  endinB  18.57-58  wnj  jitlri  112  pounds  (5(i  «/ifr*)  i_ 
i^^jri  90  poumls  (4.'>  «Arr/i),  and,  excluding  the  live- years  nf  famine  and  Aiuoria 
•war  prices  {18ti3- 186S),  the  average  of  the  fifteen  yeans  ending  1872-73  wn»y»^ri{ 
pounog  (31  «A<t«)  aud  Uijri  50  puimds  (25  t/itra).  Bom.  Gov.  .Scl.  CL.  -tlO-llT. 
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H[Tbe  average  romissionB  daring  this  period  were  only  £7  (Rs.  50), 
^■ihe  occapied  area  was  250,105  acres,  and  the  collections  £9919 
^■(Rs.  99, 190)  or  26  per  cent  higlier  than  during  the  ten  years  ending 
^P853.  In  the  ten  years  ending  1873  the  average  cultivation  was 
'      271,41  o  acres  and  the  average  collections  £10,652  (Rs.  1,06,520),  the 

»  waste  being  only  464  acres.  Kemissions  amounting  to  £437  (Rs.  4370) 
were  granted  only  in  1871-72.  Compared  with  £8198  (Ra.  81,980) 
the  average  collections  of  the  five  years  ending  1843,  the  average 
collections  for  the  ten  years  ending  1 873  showed  an  increase  of 
thirty  per  cent. 

During  the  thirty  years  ending  1 873  in  the  ninety-three  villages 
under     revision,    population    increased    from    55,733  in     1843    to 
68,971  in    1873  or  24  per  cent,  carts  from  449  to  1276  or  184  per 
cent,   ploughs  from  1762  to  2421  or  37  per  cent,  bullocks  and  male 
nffaloes  from  25,90^  to  27,433  or  5'8  per  cent,  and  sheep  and  goats 
m  32,567  to  34,780  or  08  per  cent ;  houses  decreased  from  10,952 
to  9974  or  89  per  cent  j  and  working  wells  increased  from  1090  to 
1730  or  58  per  cent.     Of  the  new   wells  49  wore  made  in  the  ten 
ears  ending  1853,  150  in  the  ten  years  ending  1863,  and  391  in  the 
n  years  ending  1873. 

Mr.  Whitcombe  estimated  that  of  the  whole  soil  fifty  per  cent  was 
black,    twenty-five    per   cent  red,  and  twenty-fivo  per   cent  stony. 
Except  alon^*  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Sina  river  the  black  soil  was  usually  somewhat   shallow.      It  was 
frequently  stiff  and  clayey  in  texture  afid  required  a  heavy  rainfall 
to  ensure  a  full  crop.     In  favourable  years  the  outturn  was  equal 
^nor  even  superior  to  the   best  black  soils,   but  in  ordinary  years  it 
^nielded  an  indifferent  crop  and  in  unfavourable  years  the   outturn 
^Kcarcely  paid   for  the  seed.      A  small  quantity  of  alluvial  land  lay 
^BlUoDg  the  Bhima.      The  people  of  Jiitegaon  wore  hardworking  and 
painstaking  and  ploughed  their  lands  every  year  ;  the  usual  practice 
in  the  Karmdla  sub-division  was  to  plough  the  land    only  once  in 
three,  four,  or  even  in  five  years,  the  harrow  alone  being  employed 
in  the  intermediate  years.     Sluch  more  labour  was  bestowed  on  tho 
garden  lands.      The   use  of  manure  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
gardens  except  close  to  the  town  of  Karmfila  where  the  population 
was  denser  and  more  manure  was  available.     One  cause  of  slovenly 
tilhigo  was  the  small  number  of  plough  cattle.     In  1873   tho  stock 
of  cattle  was  insufiicient  for  the  proper  tillage  of  the  laud.   In  many 
cases  men  hold  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land  without  owning  a  singlo 
working  bullock.     No  land  could  be  properly  worked  whose  owner 
trusted  to  the  chance  of  hiring  bullocks  in  the  sowing  season.     The 
uncertain   and   scanty  rainfall  was  another  cause  of  careless  tillage. 
This  was  not  peculiar  to  KarmAla ;  it  affected  almost  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  Sholapur,     The  usual  crops  were  jvari,  biijri,  safflower, 
^a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  gram  chicHy  in  garden  lands, 
^Hknd  other  crops  in  small  proportions.    The  occupied  wasteVas  less  in 
^^roportion  to  the  cultivated  area  than  in  most  of  the  lately  settled 
Bub-divisions.      The  usual  rotation  of  crops   was  in  early  harvest  or 
A-Artri/land    in  the   first   year    hijri   mixed    with    tur,    hemp,   and 
khurdani ;  in  tho  second  year  a  late  crop  ;  and  in  the  third  thie  &amo 
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as  hi  the  first  year.  In  late  barvoat  or  rahi  lands  in  the  first  ye«P 
bAjri,  in  tho  »eor>nd  year  jvari  with  every  fifth  furrow  of  aafflower 
•nd  two  or  three  furrows  of  linBeed,  and  in  the  third  year  the  bsim 
the   first  year.      In  ^rden  lands  the  saccussion  was  in 


in 


first  year  Ixijri,  with  a  second  crop  of  wheat  gram  or  vegetables ; 
the  second  year  Indian  corn,  rice,  udld,  or  mug  ;  in  the  third  ye 
the  same  as  the  first  year  and  sometimes  but  seldom  sugarcane.    Th 
proportions  in  which  the  different   crops  were  grown  were  in  1872,' 
67'5  per  cent  of  jvdri,  154  of  fxijrl,  and 27*1  of  other  crops.' 

KsLrm^la  was  crossed  from  west  to  east  by  the  Peninsula  Railway. 
The  railway  followed  tho  course  of  the  Bhima  about  half-way  throng' 
the  sub-division,  passed  over  the  water-shed  near  the  Kem  statio 
and  from  Kem  followed  the  Sina  valley  until  it  crossed  the  Sin 
near  Mohol.     Three  railway  stations  Pomalvddi,  Jeur,  and  Kem 
were  within  Karmdla  limits  and  two  Diks/il  and  Barsi  Road  were 
close  to  its  border.     KarmsUa  was  indififorontlytJff  for  roads.     Thfl 
only  made  roads  were  ten  miles  from  Karmdla  to   the  Jeur  station 
and  a  short  piece  of  tho  Poona-Sholapnr  road  which  passed  throogh 
South  Karmdla.     The  chief  fair  weather  road  was  from  Ahmadnagar 
to  Karmdla  and  thence  to   Sholdpur,   Pandharpur,  and   Barsi.    A 
good  deal  of  traflic  used  to  pass  by  this  route  but  the  railway  had 
almost  monopolised  the  carriage,  although  many  thousand   pilgrims 
annually  travelled  through  tho  sub-division  on  their  waj  to  Pandhar- 
pur.    Still  at  times  a  not  inconsiderable  cart  traffic  passed   through 
Karmdla     from     Sholdpur    and  Rdrsi  to  Nagar.      Karmdla   wm 
well  provided  with  markets.      Besides  the  chief  market  town  of 
Karmdla,  weekly  markets    were  held    within    the    sub-division  at 
Tembhnrni,  Kem,  Vangi,  Kondej,  Korti,  and  Sondri  and  the  markets 
of  Inddpur,  Kurdu,  Narsingpur,  Akluj,   and  Pardnda  were    within 
easy  reach.     In  addition  to  its  local  markets  the  subdivision  enjoyed 
the  fidvantHjTe  of  the  railway,  which  offered  every   facility   for  the 
tmnsjiort  of  surplus  produce  to  Poona,  Bombay,  and  Sholdpur.    The 
manufactures  wore  confined  to  the  making  of  a  few  coarse  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  such  a^  robes,  turbans,  khiidis,  and  blankets. 
The  number  of  cotton  looms  was  229  and  of  woollen  looms  ninetf- 
six.     Considerable  quantities  of  saltpetre  were  made  in  the  radest 
manner  by  the  lowest  castes  the  Mangs  and  Mhdrs.     The  proceBS 
was  simple  and  cheap.     The  soil  was  mixed  with  water  in  shallow 
pans  built  of  stone  and  mortar  allowing  evaporation  to  tako  place 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.     The  yearly  yield  of  a  pan  was  estimatixl  to 
average  four  to  five  thousand  pounds.      It  was  sold  to  dealers  at 
sixteen  pounds  the  rupee,  and  retailed  rough  at  ten  or  twelve  ponnds 
and  refined  by  boiling  at  six  or  seven  pounds.      The  mannfactnre 
was  carried    on  in  the  fair  season  and  the  outturn  in  1872-78  waa 
estimated   at  2.50,000  ponnds  :   the  license  fees  for  the  right  to 
make  saltpetre  amounted  to  £80  (Rs.  800).* 


'  The  details  were  :  Jmiri  S7"6,  fHijri  1B"4,  tardaH  4-9,  cotton  3"1 ,  wheat  2'4.  gram 
23,  math  IS,  lur  1-4,  hul-ja  1-6,  khurdimi  OO,  amtxidi  01,  mug  0-5,  rice  0-3,  chiUio* 
0-3,  (thiiimuy  03,  Iniiiau  corn  0'3,  linseed  0-3,  outor  oil  0-»,  tobacco  0'2,  riiO'2,  mia- 
ccllanoouB  0"2,  sugaicane  0-1,  rdUUi  01,  adtu  01,  and  oconpied  waste  48.  Bom.  Gov. 
Sel.  CL.  413. 

*  Dnring  the  too  yean  ending  187I-7S  in  thirty-one  Karm&Ia  villages  the  avengl 
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e  state  of  the  people  was  unsatisfactory.     Mr.  WhitcotnlDe  Hho 

tant  Survey  Superintendent  ihoug-ht  tbe  want  of  progress  was 

to  the  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall;  Colonel  Waddingtou  thought 

was  because  people    held  more  land  than   they   could  properly 

ultivate;  and  Colonel    Francis  thought   the   chief   cause  was  the 

flaence  of  the  moneylender.     It  could  hardly  bo  over-assessment 

the  average   dry-crop   acre  rates  were  only  half  an  anna  higher 

than  in  Inddpnr.^ 

In  Karmdla  as  in  other  parts   of  SholSpur   it  was  common  for 

occupants  to  sublet  their  lands.      Land   was  usually    sublet  for  a 

payment  of  grain.     In  dry-crop  land  the  commonest  arrangement 

waa  that  the  occupant  should  pay  the  Government  assessment,  and 

the  case  of  wheat  and  grsim  supply  two-fifths  of  the  seed   giwn, 

d  receive  two-tifths  of  tho  produce.  In  garden  lands  the  usage 
was  for  the  occupant^to  pay  the  Government  demand  and  one-third 
of  the  expense  of  leather  bag,  ropes,  manure,  and  weeding,  and  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  gram,  and  sugar,  iind  one-third  uf  the  seed,  and 
exact  one-third  of  the  produce.  In  the  event  of  lands  being  sub-let 
for  grazing,  the  payments  were  in  cash  and  the  receipts  were 
generally  considerably  more  than  the  Government  rental.  Tho 
occupancy  right  of  land  sold  for  considerably  less  than  in  many 
other  sub-divisions.  Dry-crop  lands  fetched  2».  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10)  tho 
acre  and  ganlen  lands  £1  10«.  to  £4  I2s.  (Rs.  15  -  46)  ;  tho  higher 
rato  was  rare.* 

The   ninety-throe   Government  villages  were   divided   into  three 

^jclasses  and  charged  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying  from  2s.  6d. 

^■fRs.  11)  to  2».  (Re.  1).     Jenr  and  Kem  at  which  there  were  railway 

^Ktations  were  placed  in  the  first  class  and  charged  a  highest  rate  of 

^mis.6d.  (Rs.  li).     The  second    class  contained  twenty-one   villages 

'and  was   charged  a  highest  rate  of  28.  3(2.  (Rs.  1^);  one  of   these 

villages  waa  Roplaj  tho  other  villages   lay  within   four   miles  of  a 

railway   station  and  along  the  line.     Tho  third  class  contained  the 

seventy   remaining  villages  which  were  further  removed  from  the 

railway ; they  were  charged  a  highest  rate  of  2».  (Re.  1 ).  In  the  village 

of  SingevAdi  the  increase  under  tho  new  assessment  exceeded  seventy 

percent.  This  was  a  specially  good  village  and  the  old  classification 

was  thought  to  be  much  too  low,  especially  the  classification  of  the 
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nvenno  derived  by  Government  on  account  of  fees  for  tbe  privilege  of  manafactoring 

nitpetre  amounted  to  £40  (Rs.  400).     Tbe  details  are :      In   1862-63,  thirty-nine 

Tillages,  Rs.    267;    1863-64,    thirty-four  villages,    Rs.    312;    1864-65,    sixty-one 

villages,  Rs.  608  ;   1865-66,   liftytwo   villagbs,   Rs.   623;   1866-67,   twenty  villages, 

Rs  355  :  IS67-68,  eight  >nllag«s,  Rs.  146  ;  1S68-69,  fourteen  vilUges.  Rs.  121  ;  18<>!)-70, 

twenty-three    viUaKca,  Rs,  477  ;   1870  71,   twenty-four  viUages,  Rs.  496  ;     1871-72, 

thirty^jno  Tillages,  Rs,  553  ;  average   thirty-one  villages  and  Rs.  896.      Bom.  Gov. 

8el.  CL.  410-411. 

'   Lieut.-Colonel  Waddington,  .Surv.  Supt.  f>21  of  3rd  October  1873,  Bom,  Gov.  Sol. 

\C\u   415.      'My  own    inquiries   on  this  subject  load    me    to    think^  that    dealing 

rith  the  rnivkdr  who  seems  to  have  retained  more  hold  on   tbe  cultivators  than   m 

*^v  anb-diviaiona  have  been  tbe  retarding  influence  at  work  in  this   case,'    Colonel 

Bois,  Surv.  Comr.  2297  of  13th  December  1873,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  4«1. 

*  In  ludlpur  the  average  v.aluc  from  sale  deeds  was  about  seventeen  years' purchase 

of  the  assessment  and  in  MiUlha  it  was  as  high  aa  Ks.  20  for  dry -crop  and  Its,  80  fur 

garden  land.     Bum.  Gov,  Sel.  CL.  414,481. 
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allervial  soil  of  which  there  were  nearly  200  acres.  In  three  other  vfl- 
lages  the  assessment  was  raised  between  60  and  70  per  cent  but 
none  of  these  did  the  new  average  acre  rate  exceed  Is.  ^.  (8^^  at.\ 
Iq  Nimbhora  in  which  the  assessment  was  most  raised  the  ne' 
average  acre  rate  was  only  8|ci.  (5^^  at.). 

In  1872-7-3  the  occupied  area  was  271,194  acres  and  the  coll 
tions  £10,690  (Rs.  1,06,900).  Under  the  revised  survey  the  occnpii 
area  was  293,487  acres  and  the  proposed  assessment  £14,776 
(Rs.  1.47,760),  which  was  £4086  (Rs.  40,860)  or  38  per  cent  higher 
<  than  the  payments  of  1872-73.  There  was  besides  a  small  qnantity 
of  nnoccupiod.iand  which  was  assessed  at  £64  (Rs.  640)  making  a 
total  of  £14,840  (Rs.  1,48,400).^  Irrigation  was  chiefly  confined  to 
wells  of  which  1730  were  in  working  order  in  1873  against  10'" 
in  1843.  The  1873  well-assessment  ranged  from  Qd.  to  £2  1 
(Rs.  J.27)  on  each  well  according  to  capal]jjity,  and  the  total 
well-assessment  was  £456  8«.  (Rs.  4664).  Under  the  revision  s 
vey  there  was  no  separate  water  charge  on  well-water.  Chanm 
watered  lands  were  all  watered  from  lately  built  temporary  da 
With  few  exceptions  the  water-supply  did  not  last  beyond  the  Of 
of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January.  A  few  villages  h 
water  enough  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  onions,  and  the  suppl; 
was  available  until  the  middle  or  the  end  of  February.  The  higni 
acre  rate  for  channel-watered  lands  was  proposed  at  7s.  OJ.  (Rs.  Sj 
and  the  total  rental  amounted  to  £98  (Rs.  980)  g^iving  an  averaj 
acre  rate  of  3«.  li(;.  (Rs.  Ifj^).  Of  rice  land  there  were  only  thirt 
four  acres  on  which  a  highest  acre  rate  of  (>».  (Rs.  3)  was  iuiposcr 
The  proposed  settlement  was  sanctioned  by  Government  in  Febr 
1874.* 

In  October   1874,  in  consequence  of  the  marked  fall  in  produce 
prices  during  the  three  previous  years,*  Government  decided  th  " 
it   was  advisable  to  limit  and  in  some  cases  to  reduce  the  amount 
revision  enhancements.     It  was  right  that  Government  should  si 
in  the  increase  of  wealth  caused  by  high  prices,  and  by  impro' 
ed  communications.     It  was  also  right  that  mistakes  in  the  form« 
survey    should    be    corrected    and  that  land  which  was  held 
excess  of  the   proper  area  shoold  pay  its  due  rental.     At  the  same 
time  as  there  seemed  reason  to  believe  that  the  high  prices  whi 
had  ruled  during  the  ten  years  ending  1871  would  not  contin 


1  The  doUUi  are  ; 


XanmU*  S4tamwn>,  18n-7k. 


Yba«. 

Tlltan 

w;2-7». 

WMt«. 

Total. 

1878-74     ... 
1842.43     ... 

Increue  ... 

lU. 
1,47,757 
1,0«.897 

lU. 
(VIS 
889 

1 ,48,300 
1,07,1S« 

40,860 

400 

41. MO 

»  Uout.-Colonel  WmltlinKton,  921  of  3rd  Oct.  1873.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  406-  423. 
'  Gov.  Itcs.  707  of  7th  Fcliraary  1874.  Bom.  Oov  Si-1.  Ch.  500 
*./(v(W  56  nouiuU  the  nipce  in  1872-73,  (ill  in  187.1-74,  aud  03  in  1874-75; 
bijri  52  pounth  in  1872-73,  05  in  1873-74.  and  OS  in  1874-76. 
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i  was  advisable  to  fix  a  limit  to  revision  enljancements.*  It  Was 
rderecl  that  in  future  in  no  group  of  villages  should  the  revision 
lancement  be  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent ;  in  no  single  village 
tioald  it  be  more  than  sixty-six  per  cent  without  being  reported  to 
lovernmont ;  and  in  no  holding  should  it  be  more  than  100  per  cent 
rithout  being  reported  to  Government.  Tho  enhancement  of  the 
ital  of  a  holding  was  generally  duo  to  one  of  three  causes.  Land 
is  assessed  which  in  the  first  survey  had  been  included  in  a  number 
anarable  ;  the  holder  had  spread  over  the  borders  of  his  land  and 
icroached  on  waste;  and  land  was  more  highly  valued  than  before 
ttecause  of  a  change  in  tho  valuation  scale.  A.8  regards  land 
Originally  included  in  a  number  as  uuarablo  but  on  revision  found 
be  arable  Government  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
liolder  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  the  change 
the  soil  be  considered  an  improvement  and  therefore  should 
Bmain  untaxed.  •W.'his  ruling  was  cancelled  in  consequence  of 
objections  taken  to  it  by  the  Government  of  India.  As  regards 
laud  included  in  a  holding  through  the  encroachment  of  the  holder 
"'>n  Government  waste,  Government  ruled  that  encroachments  should 
every  case  be  regularly  assessed.  As  regards  changes  in  the 
official  valuation  of  land,  Government  noticed  that  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  tho  survey  several  years  passed  before  the  system  for  the 
uniform  valuing  of  soil  was  perfected.  The  system  laid  down  in 
the  orders  known  as  the  Joint  Kuloa  published  in  1847-48  was 
sound  and  correct.  It  was  probable  that  in  none  of  the  settlements 
which  had  been  made  after  the  passing«of  the  Joint  Rules  would  a 
revaluing  be  required.  In  the  case  of  settlements  which  had  been 
made  before  the  Joint  Rules  were  in  force,  variation  from  tho  Joint 
Rules  standard,  if  very  small,  should  be  allowed,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  valuation  of  poor  soils  low.  Village  groups  whose  revision 
enhancements  were  in  excess  of  the  enhancement  now  sanctioned  by 
Government,  were  to  receive  the  following  treatment.  In  all  village 
groups  the  revision  enhancement  was  to  be  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent.* 
After  the  enhancement  of  a  village  group  had  been  reduced  to  fifty 

?er  cent,  if  the  enhancement  in  any  one  village  remained  more  than 
5  per  cent  and  the  enhancement  in  any  one  holding  remained  over 
100  per  cent,  the  case  was  to  be  reported  for  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment.   In  consequence  of  these  orders  the  revision  enhancements 
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1  The  details  are  : 


SMitpw  S»n»y  SttUmumtt,  1839  ISU  and  lSeB-lS7i. 

ScB-DiTinoii. 

OaianiAt.  SnruuiDnr. 

RivisiD  Simmnrr. 

1.1- 

OUAU 

Xnblt. 

KonUt. 

Average 
Acre 
Rmte. 

Aimble. 

fiouUI. 

Avenge 
Acre 
Kate. 

MUha 
Sholipor 
randbumr    ... 
Bin) 
KumUk 

Acta. 

381.881 
84.«73 
248,466 
271, IM 

lU. 

1,00,580 

v.v.sie 

88,048 

i,'.'4,eK 

l,10,8M 

"of 

7  4 
6  10 

8  0 

e   6 

Acre*. 

493iii7S 
00,708 
S78.5M1 
!M,24« 

B». 
l,78,O.VI 
3,0»,(nO 
W.»7» 
«.07,174 
1,4».8»0 

A.    p. 

«    4 

11     4 

11     1 

11  11 
7    8 

Per 

^77 
77 
7J 
08 
S8 

Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CL.  133  and  CLl.  174. 

3  Bum,  Gov,  Scl.  CL,  133, 
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roinced  from  74  to  38  per  cent  in  Madha,  from  77  to  44  per  centn 
Sholipnr,  from  76  to  46  percent  in  Piindharpur,  and  from 02  to  tf 
per  cent  in  Barsi.'    The  details  aro  : 

Sholdfmr  Aeri«eaf  Snrvef  SettltmenU  Prdattd,  1S76. 


Bam*- 

BSTunov, 

RsDDcni  Bmnoa 

Sra-Dmaton. 

Vu, 

1M0-LBM. 

laott  -  1SI4. 

IllCRMW 

taentmc    A>mev 

IMi. 

AXDOtUlt. 

IMWtA          Jut 
1S44.          Rale 

RiL 

RiL 

PeiCant 

lU       Percent,    A.     p. 

tUdlMt 

71 

1,00^1 

1,T«,4U 

U 

1.8a.7W 

W 

r    * 

Shollnor 
Puntbupor  ... 

14T 

1,7»,101 

3.0T,»7a 

n 

S,6I,1SC 

44 

a    t 

«3 

M,048 

«S.M1 

T< 

6t,iaa 

40 

•    t 

iUrai 

111 

l.M.DM 

a,ot.ts) 

« 

i.n.iM 

41 

W      i 

EaraU* 

•6 

1,I0,S24 

I,«e.880 

M 

1,4«.8»0 

Si 

7    10 

In  consequence  of  the  territorial  chanffes  in  U?e  district  since  1839 
when  the  first  survey  settlement  was  introdnce^j  to  show  the  resalU 
of  the  survey  settlements  in  the  present  district  special  returns  had 
to  be  prepared.     These  returns  were  prepared  in  1880-81  by  the 
survey   department.*      They  show    that   the  original   survey  rates 
were  introduced  into  all  the  661   Government  and  thirty-four  of 
the  fifty-live  alienated  villages  which  form  the  present    district  of 
Sholnpur,  and  that  revised  settlements  have  been  introduced  into 
452  of  the  661  Government  villages.*      The  returns  for  638  Govern- 
ment villages   for  which  complete  details  are  available  show  that 
compared  with  the  ten  years  before  the  1840  survey,  the  figures  for 
1879-80  show  a  fall  in  wasVe  from   510,582  to  209,119  acres  or  47 
per  cent  and  in  remissions  from  .€37,774  to  £46  (Es.  3,77,740  to 
Ks.  400)  or  99  per  cent,  and  an   increase  in  occupied  land  from 
1,264,097  to  2,038,188  acres  or  61  per  cent  and  in  collections  from 
£68,194  to  £90,175  (Rs.  6,31,940   to  Rs.  9,01,750)  or  427  percent. 
The  returns  for  the  twenty-six  surveyed  alienated  villages  for  which 
complete  details  are  available  show  that  compared  with  the  ten 
years  before  survey  the  figures  for  1879-80  show  a  fall  in  remissions 
from    £1179  (Rs.  11,790)  to  notliing  and  an  increase  in  occupied 
land  from  57,095  to  81,320  acres  or  424  per  cent,  and  in  collections 
from  £3334  to  £3972  (Rs.  33,340  to  Ra.  39,720)  or  19  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  Government  and  alienated 
or  indin  villages  of  each  sub-division  the  chief  changes  in  tillage, 
remissions,  collections,  and  outstandings,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  revenue  survey : 


'  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  The  highest  dry-crop  acre  ntes  finally  lanctimied  ore : 
MUdha  Bb.  U  ^i  Re.  1  ;  ShoUpur  R«.  IJ,  Rs.  U,  Rs.  \l,  and  Re.  1  ;  Paodharpnr 
Rs.  U  and  Rs.  l^J;  hini  Ks.  li,  Kb.  Ij,  Rs.  li,  Re.  1  ;  Karmdls  Rs.  Ij,  Rs.  IJ,  and 
Be.  ]. 

'  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott.  AsBt.  Sunrey  Supt  1st  Jane  1881 ;  Mr.  Stewart,  Surv.  Com. 
1592  of  28th  Joly  1S84. 

*  Of  the  661  Itovcroment  and  thirty-four  alicnaied  villagOB  mto  which   the    first 
thirty  years'  survey  scttleaieut  was  introdaced  complete  details  were  not  availabla 
for  twcnty-threo  (iovcrnment  and  cij{ht  alienated  villages  ;  and  of  the  452  Govern 
mout  Tillages  into  which  the  revised  settlement  was  introdaced  after  1870,  complete 
details  were  not  available  for  nmetecn  Govenunent  villages. 
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M4 
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Surrey 
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Chapter  YIII 
The  Laud- 

SCRVKV  BkSCLT 

1840-1880. 


(a)  The  Before  Surrey  B^ree  ere  arereeni  for  ten  yean. 

The  following  are  the  available  season  details  for  the   nineteen    Ssason  Refobts.  i 
years  ending  1882-83 : 

In  l86-t-G5  in  the  four  sub-divisions  of  Sholdpur,  Barsi,  Madha,  186466. 

and  Karmala  the  rainfall  was  sufficient  and  both  the  early  and  the 
late  harvests  were  good.  Cholera  killed  359  men  and  cattle  disease 
157  cattle.'  The  tillage  area  was  1,731,009  acres  and  the  collections 
were  £77,035  (Rs.  7,70,350)  ;  10«.  (Rs.  5)  were  remitted  and  there 
were  no  outstandings.     Jcdri  rupee  prices  were  twenty-nine  pounds. 

In  1865-6G  the  rainfall,   though  not  seasonable,  was  generally  1866-66, 

sufficient  Both  the  early  and  the  late  harvests  were  good.  The 
district  was  free  from  epidemic  sickness.  The  tillage  area  rose 
from  1,731,009  to  1,738,544  acres,  and  the  collections  fell  from 
£77,035  to  £76,916  (Rs.  7,70,350  to  Rs.  7,69,160) ;  10«.  (Rs.  6) 
were  remitted  and  £1  18s.  (Rs.  19)  leftontstanding.  Jvan  rupee 
prices  fell  from  twenty-uinn  to  thirty-eight  pounds. 


'  The  Sub-CoUector,  150  of  3rd  Fabruuy  1865. 
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In  1 806-67  the  rainfall  was  eufBcient  thronghout  the  district 
except  in  Pandbarpur  where  both  the  early  and  the  late  harvest 
almost  entirely  failed.  In  other  parts  of  the  district  the  early  crops 
were  middling  and  the  late  harvest  was  good.  Cholera  and  cattle 
disease  were  both  prevalent.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,738,544 
to  1,704,031  acres  and  the  collections  from  £76,910  to  £~S,o7.5 
(Rs.  7,69,160  to  Rs.  7,85,750);  £13  (Rs.  130J  were  remitted  and 
there  were  no  outstandings.  Jvari  rupee  prices  rose  from  thirtj- 
eight  to  thirty -seven  pounds. 

Ib  1867-68  the  rainfall  was  seasonable.  The  Wart/ crops  on  the 
whole  were  good,  though  in  Sholdpnr  at  the  time  of  ripening  they 
suffered  a  little  from  want  of  rain.  ITie  rahi  crops  were  generally 
good,  middling  in  MAdha  Pandharpur  and  Sdngola,  and  bad  in 
Sholapur  owing  to  excessive  rain.  Cotton  crops  entirely  failed  in 
ShoUpur  and  were  worm-eaten  in  MAdha.  Public  health  was  good. 
Cholera  slightly  prevailed  in  the  district,  and  cattle-disease  killed 
about  500  cattle,  the  greate.it  number  being  in  Karmdla '  The 
tillage  area  rose  from  1,79+, 031  to  1,795,1-1.2  acre.M  and  the  collections 
fell  from  £78,-375  to  £78,3134  (Rs.  7,85,750  to  Rs.  783,6-40);  £17 
j(lt3.  170)  were  remitted  and  there  were  no  outstandings.  Jvdti 
rupee  prices  fell  from  37  to  47  pounds. 

In  1868-69  the  rainfall  was  not  generally  favonrable.  In  SAngola 
and  in  parts  of  Pandharpur  and  K.armdla  want  of  *rain  caused 
widespread  failure  of  crops,  and  also  of  water  in  some'  places. 
Public  health  was  good,  except  that  cholera  prevailed  slightly  in 
October  and  November.  The  collections  rose  from  £78  364  to 
£78,689  (Rs.  7,83,640  to  Rs.  7,86,890) ;  £33  (Rs.  330)  were  remitted 
and  £43  (Re.  430)  left  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee  prices  rose  from 
47  to  43  pounds. 

In  1869-70  the  rainfall  was  general  and  sufficient  and  the  early 
harvest  was  good;  the  late  crops  suffered  from  excessive  rain. 
There  was  a  slight  epidemic  of  cholera.  The  collections  rose  from 
£78,689  to  £78,788  (Rs.  7,86,890  to  Rs.  7,87,880) ;  £23  (Rs.  230) 
were  remitted  and  £76  (Rs.  760)  left  outstanding.  Jrari  mpce 
prices  rose  from  -l-S  to  36  pounds. 

In  1870-71  the  early  crops  were  greatly  damaged  by  excessive 
rain  and  in  January  1871  it  was  feared  that  from  the  same  cause 
the  late  crops  and  the  cotton  would  be  below  the  average.  At  and 
near  Pandharpur  an  outbreak  of  cholera  proved  fatal  in  743  cases  • 
otherwise  the  year  was  healthy.  About  554  head  of  cattle  died  of 
disease.  The  collections  fell  from  £78,788  to  £78,491  (Rs.  7,87  880 
to  Rs.  7,84,010) ;  £7153  (Rs.  71,530)  were  remitted  and  £90  {Ra.  900) 
were  left  outstanding.     Jvari  rupee  prices  rose  from  36  to  28  pounds. 

In  1871-72  the  deficiency  of  rain  was  generally  felt  in  the 
district,  and  especially  in  the  greater  portions  of  Pandharpur 
and  Singofa.  In  the  other  .sub-divisioiis  and  particularly  iu  Bdrsi 
the  crops  in  the  better  soil  yielded  a  more  favourable  harvest.  The 
average  yield  for  the  whole  district  was  estimated  at  about  six 


>  Snb-CoUector,  24tb  Jannary  1868,  Bom.  Gov.  Bev,  Rec.  C9  of  1868  339. 
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^annaa  in  the  rupee.   Public  health   was  good.     There   was   slTght 

Jiflease  among  cattle.     The  collections  fell  from  £78,491  to  £06,610 

■~3.  7,84,910  to  Rs.  6,66,100),  £23,520  (Ra.  2,35,200)  wore  remitted 

^nd  £7777  (Rs.  77,770)   left  outstanding.     Jvdri  rupee  prices  fell 

jm  28  to  36  pt>und8. 

In  1872-73  the  rainfall  was  general  and  plentiful.  Nearly  a 
fourth    of    the   whole   arable   land    was    sown   with  early   and  the 

t remaining  three-fourths  with  late  crops.  Both  harvests  were 
good.  The  year  was  not  healthy.  Thero  was  an  outbreak  of  dengue 
lever,  in  1235  cases  cholera  proved  fatal,  and  532  head  of  cattle  died 
Irom  disease.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,881,109  to  1,921,166 
•ores  and  the  collections  from  £06,610  to  £96,577  (Rs.  6,66,100  to 
Ks.  9,65,770j  ;  £11,336  (Rs.  1,13,300)  were  remitted  and  £863 
(Rs.  8030)  left  outstanding,  Jvdri  rupee  prices  fell  from  36  to  5& 
pounds.  ,, 

In  1873-74  the  rainfall  was  24  inches.     In  Bursi  and  Sholapur  it 

was  above  and   in  the  other  sub-divisions   it  was  below  the  average. 

Except  in  Sangola   the    first    fall    was    seasonable  for  sowing.     A 

drought  followed  and  continued  long  enough  to  kill  most  of  the  early 

crops.     In   Pandharpur,  Sangola,  Madha,  and  Karmala  want  of  rain 

delayed  the  sowing  of  the  late  crops  until  after  the  middle  of  October. 

^j^fterwards  when  the  seed  was  coming  up  tho   rain  again   held  off. 

^Rrhe  result   was  not  more  than   half  a  harvest.     Public  health  was 

^H^od.     In    the  Karmala  sub-division  625  head  of  cattle  died  from 

^Bisease.     The  tillage  area  rose  from  l,tt21,166  to    1,941,632  acres 

^Bnd  the  collections  from  £90,577   to  tl06,243    (Rs.  9,65,770    to 

Es.    10,62,430);   £4583   (Rs.  4.3,830)    were  remitted   and    £1877 

(Rs.  18,770)  loft  outstanding.     Jcdri  rupee  prices  fell  from  66  to  69 

pounds. 

In  1874-75  the  rainfall  was  29  inches.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  district  the  rainfall  was  favourable  for  tho  early  or  kharlf  crops. 
Excess  of  rain  in  Sangola  caused  slight  damage.  In  October  the 
river  Mdn,  which  runs  through  parts  of  Sdngola  and  Pandharpur, 
overflowed  and  washed  away  the  crops  and  some  of  the  land. 
Except  in  B.irsi  the  late  or  ruH  harvest  was  injured  by  heavy  rain. 
Public  health  was  good.  1557  head  of  cuttle  died  from  disease.  The 
tillage  area  fell  from  1,911,632  to  1,929,170  acres  and  the  collection*, 
from  £106,243  to  £102,126  (Rs.  10,02,430  to  Rs.  10,21,260); 
£9047  (Rs.  90,470)  were  remitted  and  £249  (Rs.  2490)  left  outstand- 
ing.    Jcdri  rupee  prices  rose  from  69  to  63  pounds. 

In  1875-76  the  rainfall  was  18  inches.  The  fall  in  the  first 
fortnight  of  September  was  favourable  to  tho  early  crops 
throughout  the  district  and  the  outturn  was  about  half  a  harvest. 
The  late  crops  were  also  fair.  There  were  two  rather  severe  out- 
breaks of  cholera.  About  1650  head  of  cattle  were  carried  off  by 
disease.  In  this  year  the  district  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Malsiras  from  Sdtara.  ,  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,929,170  to 
2,147,432  acres  and  the  collections  from  £102,126  to  £107,191 
(Ks.  10,21,260  to  Rs.  10.71,910)  ;  £274  (Rs.  2740)  were  remitted 
and  £449  (Rs.  4490)  left  outstanding.  Jcdri  rupee  prices  rose 
from  63  to  27  pounds. 
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Nearly  all  the  early  crops  perished  and  the  little  late  crops  which 
were  sown  came  to  nothing.  Cholera  caused  2139  deaths;  400 
cattle  died  of  disease.  Many  works  had  to  be  started  to  relieve 
the  destitute,  and  the  scarcity  of  fodder  killed  numbers  of  cattle 
and  forced  many  owners  to  send  their  animals  into  the  Nisam's 
country.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,147,4o2  to  2,151,617  acres 
and  the  collections  fell  from  £107,191  to  £21,S96  (Es.  10,71,010 
to  Rs.  2,18,960)  ;  £753  (Rs.  7530)  were  remitted  and  £84,949 
^Ra.  8,49,490)  loft  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee  prices  rose  from  27  to 
J  5  pounds. 

In  1877-78  the  rainfall  of  33  inches  was  general  and  plentifoL 
It  began  early  in  June  and  was  at  first  favourable.  It  then  held 
off  and  caused  great  loss  to  the  pulse.  Bain  fell  again  late  in 
August  and  the  other  early  crops  were  save^  The  late  harvest 
was  fair.  The  year  was  unhealthy.  Numbers  died  from  cholera 
fever  and  small-pox.  Early  in  the  year  many  of  the  cattle  were 
removed  to  the  SahyAdri  grazing  grounds,  and  of  these  a  largo 
number  did  not  return.  The  tillage  area  fell  from  2,151,617  to 
2.13«,788  acres  and  the  collections  rose  from  £21,896  to  £93,461 
(Rs.  2,18,960  to  Rs.  9,34,610) ;  £104  (Ra.  1040)  were  remitted  and 
£12,665  (Kb.  1,26,650)  left  outsUnding.  Jvdri  rupee  prices  fdl 
from  15  to  18  pounds.  * 

In  1878-79  the  rainfall  was  36  inches, 
almost  entirely  destroyed  l^  heavy  rain 

also  reduced  the  area  of  the  late  crops  and  those  that  were  raised 
suffered  so  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  rats  that  Government  had  to 
take  measures  to  relievo  the  distress.  The  year  was  unhealthy 
with  severe  epidemics  of  cholera  and  fever.  The  tillage  area  fell 
from  2,138,788  to  2,136,988  acres  and  the  collections  from  £93,461 
to  £72,749  (Rs.  9,34,610  to  Rs,  7,27,490);  £99  (Rs.  990)  were 
remitted  and  £33,239  (Rs.  3,32,390)  left  outstanding.  Jvari  rupee 
prices  fell  from  1 8  to  29  pounds. 

In  1879-8(1  the  rainfall  of  23  inches  was  unseasonable.  The  early 
crops  were  inferior  and  the  rice  poor.  The  late  harvest  was  generally 
good  and  the  watered  crops,  except  where  they  were  slightly  damaged 
by  frost,  were  excellent.  The  plague  of  rats  continued  long  enough 
to  damage  the  early  crops.  The  year  was  unhealthy.  The  tillage 
area  fell  from  2,136,988  to  3,901,402  acres  and  the  collections  roe© 
from  £72,749  to  £88,757  (Rs.  7,27,490  to  Rs.  8,87,570) ;  £100 
(Rs.  1000)  were  remitted  and  £9113  (Ra.  91,130)  left  outstanding. 
Jvdri  rupee  prices  fell  from  29  to  57  pounds. 

In  1880-81  the  rainfall  of  28  inches  was  somewhat  above  the 
average  but  most  of  it  fell  so  late  as  to  interfere  with  the  sowing  of 
the  early  crops.  The  late  harvest,  which  at  one  time  promised  well, 
was  damaged  by  heavy  and  unseasonable  rain  in  November.  The 
harvest  was  middling  and  the  season  healthy.  The  tillage  area  fell 
from  1,901,402  to  1,833,263  acres  and  the  collections  rose  from 
£88,757  to  £95,852  (Rs.  8,87,570  to  Rs.  9,58,520)  ;  £114  (Rs.  1140) 
'vere  remitted  and  £1518  (Rs.  16,180)  left  outstanding.  Jvari  rupee 
prices  fell  from  57  to  71  pounds. 
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In  1881-82  the  rainfall  was  23  inches.  Late  crops  were  geneAlly 
good.  The  tillage  areu  rose  irom  1,833,263  to  1,873,090  acres 
and  the  collections  from  £95,852  to  £97,889  (Rs.  9,58,520  to 
Bs.  9,78,890) ;  £105  (Rs.  1050;  were  remitted  and  £235  (Rs.  2350) 
left  outstanding.     Jvdri  rupoe  prices  rose  from  71  to  66  pounds. 

In  1882-83  the  rainfall  was  31  inches.  The  season  was  very 
favourable.  Public  health  was  on  the  whole  good.  The  tillage  area 
rose  from  1,873,096  to  1,906,2R5  acres  and  the  coUections  fell  from 
£97,889  to  £80,395  (Rs.  9,78,890  to  Rs.  8,03,950);  £24,045 
(Bs.  2,40,450)  were  remitted  and  £117  (Rs.  1 1 70)  left  outstanding. 
Jvdri  rupee  prices  rose  from  06  to  62  pounds. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  available  yearly  statistics  of 
rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  and  land  revenue  during  the  nineteen  years 
ending  1882-83: 

SkMpur  Tilloi/eand  Reemue,  1864- 18SS. 
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(a)  Of  the  nmountJ  fbown  tn  thin  coUinin,  the  remissions  granteil  st  ilio  IntnHlMclioii  nl  t)to  sarrey 
n  R*.  70.040  in  1870-71,  K-t.  1,-.','.,M)I  in  1S71-72,  lU.  1,12,003  In  1D72-73,  lU.  ii.lOV  In  1873-74,  ICv  80,037 
1874-;6,  Ks.  2005  in  ll9;5';<3.  and  \l».  7484  in  187(1-77.  Of  the  1>81!'83  romlssloiui.  £24,604  (III.  2,46,WiO) 
t«  grwited  to  rcdui*c  for  thri.-u  yuan  ending  1882-83  the  vnhsncemunt  under  revision  setUflmenti 

Jthin  twenty  per  cent  of  the  foriner  ssseasuient. 

(6)  In  this  year  the  district  ma  increued  by  tlie  tdditlun  of  the  U/Uilru  mb-dlriaion  from  SIttira. 

Of  fifty-three  alienated  villages,  thirty  are  owned  by  Brdbmans, 
twelve  by  Mardthds,  five  by  Muhammadans,  and  three  by  VanjAris. 
y^She  revenue  of  two  alienated  villages  in  Malsiras  is  set  apart  for 
^^^a  god  Mahddev  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  devaathdn  or 
^^■Bnlo-comnuttee.     The  revenue  of  Shogaon  in  Pandharpur    is  set 
^Hpirt  for  the   benefit  of  the   Pandharpur  dispensary  under  Govern- 
ment Resolution  1030  of  the  15th  of  March  1860.     Many  alienated 
villages  are  held  by   undivided  families ;   not   more   than   twelve 
villages  are  divided  among  the  sharers.     Except  four  in  Malsiras 
■which  have  been  mortgaged  few  alienated  villages  have  either  been 
mortgaged  or  sold.     In  all  but  a  few  cases  the  proprietors  live  in 
and  manage  their  villagea."    Neither  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
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BOT  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  tillage  is  there  any  notable  difference 
between  alienated  and  neighbouring  Government  villages.      In  a 
few  cases  the  soil  of  the  alienated  villages  may  be  a  little  better 
than  that  of  surrounding  Government  viliages.    No  alienated  villages 
seem  to  have  grades  of  tenants.     All   holders  of  laud  in   alienated 
villages  enjoy  equal  rights  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  land. 
Yearly  tenants  are  almost  unkown  except  in  the  few  fields  that 
Btand  in  the  proprietor's   name  and  are  tilled  by  yearly  tenant*. 
The  bulk  of  the  landholdei-s  pay  a  fixed  rent      Hardly  any  pro- 
prietor has  claimed  a  right  to  enhance  the  rates.     Almost  all  rents 
are  paid  in  cash.     In  surveyed  alienated  villages  the  rates  do  not  in 
any  way  differ  from  those  in  neighbouring  Government  villages. 
In  EnrmAla  the  rates  in  unsurvoyed  villages  are  littlo  higher  than 
the  rates  of  the  original  settlement,  bat  much  below  those  of  the 
revision  survey.     In  nnsurveyed  alienated  viy^ges  the  rates  vary 
from  4irf.  to  '2s.   (Re.  ^-1)  on  dry-crop  or  jirdyat    land    and 
from  1».  yd.  to  3».  (lis.  J- 1  J)  on  garden  or  bdgdyat  land.      Thew 
garden  rates  are  higher  tlian  those  in  the  neighbouring  Govern- 
ment villages.     No  special  arrangements  are  in  use  to  meet  the  ca«e 
of  a  tenant  improving  his  field,  digging  a   well  in  it,  or   turning  it 
from  dry-crop  to  rice  land.     No  higher  assessment  is  levied  sfaoold  _ 
snch   improvements  be   carried  out.      The   proprietor    makes  nofl 
arrangement  with  his  tenants  as  to  grassing  their  cattle  «r  for  cutting  " 
timber.     The  tenants  reserve  the  waste  part  of  their  land  for  grazing 
and  cut  timber  from    their  land.      In  most   cases  some  gnirdn  or 
grazing  numbers  and  some  Wastelands  are  every  year  sold  by  anctioi 
for  grazing  to  the  highest  bidders.     In  surveyed  alienated    villa] 
the  Collector  helps  the  indmddr  to  recover  his  rent  for  the   carren! 
year  to  the  extent   of  the   survey   rates ;   in  unsurveyed   villages 
according  to  the  rates  agreed  on  between  the  indmddr  and  his  tenant. 
The  aid  given  is  in  accordance  with  the^  provisions  of  the   Land 
Revenue  Code. 
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^^ETWEEN  1819  and  1824,  for  purposes  of  civil  and  criminal 
jostice,  Sholdpur  was  umler  Poona.  In  1825  a  first  or  senior 
assistant  judge  was  appointed  for  Sholapur.  In  1842  SholApur  was 
made  a  separate  district,  excluding  PamUiarpur,  Sdngola,  and 
Mdlsiras  which  were  then  under  Sdtdra  and  including  besides 
other  sub-divisions  Indi,  Siiidgi,  Bdgevddi, 
are  now  under  Bijapur.  In  that  year  the 
gave  place  to  a  district  judge.  About 
added  to  Sholdpur.  About  1864-65  when 
Bigevadi.  and  MufWebih^l  were  taken 
present  BijApur  district  and  Pandharpur  and  SAngola  were  added  to 
Sholdpur,  the  district  judge  gave  place  to  a  joint  judge.  From  March 
1866  to  March  1884  SholApur  was  in  charge  of  a  senior  assistant 
judge  and  joint  sessions  ju<lge  with  the  full  powers  of  a  District 
Ja<^e.  In  1875-76  Mtilsiras  was  adiled  tn  Sholapur.  From  April 
1884  SholApur  has  been  made  a  separate  charge  of  a  District  Judge. 

At  present.  (1884)  the  district  ha.s  a  Di.strict  Judge  and  six  sub- 
judges.  The  sub-judges  are  all  second  cla.ss  with  powers  to  try  original 
suits  of  not  more  than  £300  (Rs.  5000).  Of  the  six  sub-judges  one 
is  for  Mfilsiras  and  Sdngola  and  the  ortiers  are  for  Bdrsi,  Karmdla, 
Md^lha,  Pandharpur,  and  ShoUpiir.  From  January  1883  the  sub- 
judge  for  Mdisiras  and  Siingola  holds  his  court  alternately  for  two 
months  at  Malote  in  Mdlsiras  and  at  Sdngola.  Till  the  end  of 
February  1883  there  was  one  sub-judge  for  KarraJtla  and  MAdha, 
holding  his  court  alternately  for  one  month  at  each  station  ;  since 
then  Karmdla  has  been  in  charge  of  a  separate  sub-judge.  The 
average  distance  of  the  SholApur  sub-judge's  court  from  its  furthest 
six  villages  is  thirty-two  miles,  of  the  Barsi  conrt  twenty-eight  miles, 
of  the  Karmala  court  thirty  miles,  of  the  MAdha  court  twcntj'-six 
miles,  of  the  Pandharpur  court  twenty  miles,  and  of  the  Miilsiras  and 
SAngola  courts  nineteen  jniles  in  Mdlsiras  and  twentj-  in  Sdngola. 

During  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  number  of  suits 
decided  varied  from  7116  in  1872  to  2172  in  1882  and  averaged 
4869.  These  thirteen  years  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  In 
the  first  period  of  seven  years  ending  1876  the  number  of  suits 
varied  from  7116  in  1872  to  5553  in  1874  and  averaged  0326.  In 
the  second  period  of  three  years  ending  1879  the  suits  fell  about  forty 
per  cent,  varying  from  4238  in  1878  to  3459  in  1877  and  averaging 
3816.  And  in  the  third  period  of  three  years  ending  1882,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  conciliators  and  %'illage  munsifs  under  the 
Deccan  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  in  1879  the  .suits  further  fell  by 
about  thirty-four  per  cent,  varying  from  3002  in  1880  to  21 72  in  1 882 
and  averaging  2525.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases  decided,  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  have  on  an  average  been  given  against  the  defendant 
in  his  aKsence.  the  percentage  varying  from  TO'o  in  1872  to  62  in 
1881.    For  the  ten  years  ending  1879  the  percentage  varied  from 
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70-5  in  1872  to  .539  in  1870 ;  and  for  the  next  three  years  ending 
1882,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  conciliators  and  village  umasifs 
under  Act  XV^II.  of  1879  the  percentage  fell  suddenly,  varying  from 
10-6  in  1880  to  62  in  1881.     The  details  are  : 

Sholapur  Ex-parU  Decreet,  1870- 18SS. 
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Of  contested  cases,  dm-ing  this  period  of  thirleen  years  an  average 
of  13'6  per  cent  have  been  decidea  for  the  defendant,  the  percentage 
varying  from  21-6  in  1870  to  7-2  in  1878.  In  130  or  six  per 
cent  of  the  suits  decided  in  1882  the  decree  was  executed  oy 
putting  the  plaintitf  in  possession  of  the  immovable  property 
claimeiL  The  number  of  this  class  of  cases  varied  from  fifty-nine  out 
of  2401  in  1881  to  201  out  of  6822  in  1870.  In  3.37  or  loS  per 
cent  of  the  1882  decisions,  decrees  for  money  due  were  executed  oy 
the  attachment  or  sale  of  property,  2G2  or  twelve  per  cent  being  for 
immovable  property  and  seventy-five  or  3'5  per  cent  for  movable 
property.  The  number  ot  attachments  or  sales  of  immovable 
property  varied  irom  262  in  1882  to  2659  in  187 a,  and  of  movable 
property  from  seventy-five  in  1882  to  543  in  1875.  During  the 
thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  number  of  decrees  executed  by  the 
arreat  of  debtors  varied  from  eight  in  1881  to  460  in  1870.  For  the 
first  seven  years  ending  1876  this  uumljer  fell  steadily  from  460  in 
1870  to  eighty-two  in  1876.  During  the  next  six  years  (1877-1882) 
the  number  was  between  eight  and  twenty -nine  with  slight  alternate 
rises  and  falls.  The  following  table  shows  that  during  the  same 
thirteen  years  (1870-1882)  the  number  of  civil  prisoners  varied 
from  146  in  1874  to  twelve  in  1881 : 
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The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of 
e  district  civil  courts  during  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  : 
Sholiipur  Chit  CohHs,  1S70-IS88. 
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Rcgistratiou  has  two  branches,  one  under  Act  III.  of  1877  and  the 
other  termed   village  registration  under  the  Decean  Agriculturists' 
Relief  Act  (Act  XVIL  of  1879).     Under  Act  III.  of  1877  the  work 
of  registration  employs  seven  special  or  full-time  sub-registrars,  one 
beingstatiiineil  ateach  of  the  sub-di\-isiona]  head-quartera.     According 
to  the  registration  report  for  I882-8'i  the  gro.ss  receipts  for  that  j'ear 
under  Act  III.  o£1877  amounted  to  S.\'-\f)  (Rs.  43(i0)  and  the  charges 
to  £40.5  (Rs.  ■iUoO),  tlius  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £25  (Ks.  250). 
Of    the    total     numlier    of    1523    registration.s,    1302    related    to 
iinmovablo    property,    lOO    to    movable   property,    and  thirty-one 
were  wills.     Of  1302  documents  relating  to  immovable  property  375 
were  mortgage  deeds,  (iCO  deeds  of  sale,  thirty-three  deeds   of  gift, 
13!)  leases,  and  ninety-five   miscellaneous  deeds.     Inclu<ling  £^•4.996 
(Ks,  4,49,900)  the  value  of  immovable  property  transferred,  the  total 
value  of  property   all'ected   by   registration  under  Act   III.  of  1877 
amounted    to  £52,697   (Rs.  5,25,970).     Under    Act    XVII.  of  1879 
village  registration  employs  twenty-seven  village  registrars,  all  special 
or  full-time  officers.    In  every  case  a  sub-regi.strar  ot  assurances  under 
Act   III.    of   1877  is  ex-olBcio  a   village   registrar,  has    within   the 
limits  of  his  charge  au  .sub-registrar  a.)uri.sdiction  similar  to  that  of 
other    village    registrars,   is.^ues  registration  books    to  the  village 
registrars    of  his    circle,  and  eralKMlies  in    one  general    form  the 
monthly  accounts  of  the  village  rcgistrara     In   1882-83  the  gross 
receipts  under  Act  XVII,  of  1879  amounted  to  £344  (Rs.  34K),i  and 
the  charges  to  £ti47  (Rs.   C470).  thus  showing  a  deficit  of  £303 
(Rs.  3030).     Of    12,574   the  total    number   of   registration.s,    7396 
related  to  immovable  property  and  5178  to  movable  property.     Of 
739()  documents  relating  to  immovable  property,  ri27  were  mortgage 
deeds,  1431  deeds  of  sale,   twenty -two  deeds    of  gift,    4376  lea.ses, 
and    340  miscellaneous  deeds.      Including    £40,657   (Rs.  4,00,570) 
the  value  of  immovable  property  transferreil,  the  total  value  of 
property  aflected  by  registration  under  Act  XVII.  of  1879  amounted. 
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tn^74,070  (Rfl.  7.40,70(1).  Owing  to  the  iiitrcKhjction  of  villajre 
ngi^tration  uml«  r  Act  XVII.  of  1879,  ivgi.stnition  undt^r  Act  111.  of 
1H77  has  eonsiderahiy  {jillen.  Co)n}uvred  witli  the  figures  of  187S, 
the  year  previous  to  the  working  of  the  Act  XVII.  of  1879,  the  1882 
rogLstration  tigiu'os  under  Act  III.  of  1877  show  a  fall  of  2825 
in  registered  documeDls,  of  tii)'i  (Us.  4980)  in  fees  received,  and 
of  £51,404  (Rs.  5,14,y40)  in  the  value  of  property  affecttyl  by 
regi;<trution.  Under  Act  XVII.  of  1879  a  special  officer  styieil  the 
inspector  of  village  registry  offices  examines  village  registry  officfa. 
Over  Ixith  hnuichi-s  <if  registration,  in  addition  to  the  suj)ervision 
hy  the  Collector  a.s  lii.strict  Registrar,  a  special  scrutiny  under  the 
control  of  the  In.spector  General  of  Registration  and  Stamps  is 
carried  on  liy  the  divisional  inspector. 

During  the  calendar  year  188.'],  of  the  work  done  W  the  sevenl 
officers  appointed  under  the  Deceau  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  of 
1879,  thirty-four  villuge  registrars  regi.stefed  7312  documents; 
seventy-seven  conciliators  disposed  of  12,010  applications  and  under 
sections  44  an<l  45  of  the  Act  forwarded  4085  agreenient.3  to  courts ; 
nineteen  village  ninn.sifs  decided  'i'S'l  cases  and  under  chapter  II.  of 
the  Act  six  sub-ju<lges  decided  liilS  cases. 

At  present  (1883)  nineteen  officers  share  the  aduiinistration  of 
criminal  justice.  Of  these,  five,  including  the  District  Jklagislratc 
are  magistrates  of  the  first  class,  ami  fourteen  ai'e  ^lagistratfcs  of 
the  second  anrl  third  eln^sses.  Of  the  magistrates  of  the  first  class 
two  are  covenanted  Europ^fan  civilians,  and  three,  the  jt^wistant,  the 
district,  and  the  huzur  deputy  collectors,  are  Natives.  The  District . 
Magistrate  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  district  and  of 
the  other  first  cla.s8  magistrates,  the  liuziir  deputy  collect<:«r  has  the 
charge  of  about  eight  square  miles  within  Sholapur  city  liniit-s  and 
of  59,890  people,  and  others  as  as-sistant  or  deputy  eolleetors  have 
each  an  average  charge  of  1504  square  miles  and  174.199  j>eopIe. 
In  1882  the  Di.strict  Magistrate  decided  fifty-four  original  and 
appeal  cases  and  other  fir.st  class  magistmtejs  942  original  and 
appeal  casea.  The  average  charge  of  the  fouiteen  second  and  third 
class  magistrates  all  of  whom  are  Natives,  wa.s  64C  square  mile.1 
with  a  population  of  83,212.  In  1882  these  niagi.strates  decided 
lOUO  original  criminal  ca.ses.  Besides  tlieij"  m«gis(erial  duties  three 
officers  e.xtTcise  revenue  powers  a.s  m^ndatdars,  mahdlkaris,  or  head 
clerks  nf  iiifimltitdrirs.  Besides  the.se  officei"s,  from  May  1883  » 
Iwnch  of  three  persons  at  I'andharpur  has  lu'en  given  the  powers  of 
third  class  magistrates.  In  1882-83,  under  section  14  of  the 
Bomliay  Village  Police  Act  (Act  VIII.  of  18«7)  (.i29  village  headmen 
orpolice  ixitiln  were  entrusted  with  power  to  impri.son  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  village  office  or  cluUdi.  The  averat;e  3early  emoluments 
of  these  village  headmen  in  ca.sh  and  land  amount  to  about  £2  8*. 
(Rs.  24).  ^ 

The  district  has  no  special  criminal,  clas.ses.  Small  wan<leriug 
parties  who  have  generally  their  head-quarters  in  the  Nizdm's 
territory,  constantly  move  through  the  district.  They  often  commit 
thefts  and  take  lefuge  with  their  stolon  goods  in  the  Niz&m's 
territorv. 
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In  tlie  rear  1882  the  total  strength  of  the  district  or  rcgiilar  p»lico 

force  was  527.     The  force  consisteil  of  the  District  iSuperintendent, 

l>ne   subordinate     oiBcet,     ninety     inferior    subordinate    officers, 

ifteen  mounted  and  421  foot  constables.     The  cost  of  maintaining 

this  force  was  for  the  Superintendent  a  total  yearly    salary  or 

^^6'i7  8s.  (Rs.  6;}7  4),  for  the  subordinate  officers  on  yearly   salaries 

^Kf  not    les.s  than   £120  (Rs.    1200)    and   the   inferior  subordinate 

^Bfiicers    on  yearly  salaries  of  less  than  £120   (Us.    1200)  a  total 

P^^early  cost  of  £2.^00  Hs.  (Rs.  23,004) ;  and  for  the  foot  and  mounted 

constables   a  cost  of  £J.7tf7  12.?.  (Us.  47,37(i).     Bosi<les  their  pay  a 

^^tal  sum  of  £217  IGa.  (Rs.  2178)  was  j'carly  allowed  for  the  horse 

^Knd  travelling  allowances  of  the  Superintendent ;  £284  (Rs.  2340) 

^nfor  the   pay  and  travelling  allowances   of  his   establishment;  £114 

(Rs.  1140;  for  the  horse  and   travelling   allowances  of  subordinate 

oRieers  ;  and  £804  (in.  (Rs.  8943)  a  year  for  contingencies  and  petty 

charges.       Thus  tlft?  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  the  police  force 

amounted  to  £913.5  10s.  {R.s.  91,3.55).      On  an  area  of  4521  square 

miles  and  a  population  of  582,  t87  these  figures  give  one  constable 

for  every  850  square  miles  and  1103  people,  and  a  ecst  of  £2  od. 

yH[Ils.  20 /j)  to  the  square  mile  or  '3]d.  (2^  an.)  to  each  head  of  the 

^Bpopulatioa     Of    the    total    strength    of    527     exclusive    of    the 

Superintendent,  twenty-six,  four  officers  and  twentj'-two  men,  were 

^in  1 882  empjoycfl  as  guards  at  district,  central,  or  subsidiary  jails ; 

^fcighty-five,  ten  of  them  officers  and  seventy-five  men,  were  engaged 

^Bs  guanJs  over  trca-snries  and  lock-ups  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners 

^Knd  treasure ;  342,  sixty-six  of  th(?m  #fficers  an<l  27(i  men,  were 

^Kmployed  on  other  duties  in  the  district ;  and  seventy-four  were 

^Pfttationed  in  towns,  municipalities,  and  cantonments.      Of  the  whole 

number,  exclusive  of  the   Superintendent,  244  were  provided  with 

^lire-arms  and  forty -two  with   swords  or   with  swords  and  batons  ; 

^■uid  241  were  provided  with  batons  only ;  117,  of  whom  thirty  were 

^^fficers  and  eighty-.seven  men,  could  read  and  write,  and  eighty- 

aeven  men  were  under  instruction. 

Except  the  Superintendent  who  was  a  European,  the  members  of 
le  police  force  were  all  natives  of  hulia.      Of  these,  thirty-four 

icers   and    190    men    were    Muhammadan.s,   seven    officers  and 

Tclve  men  Brahmans,  «leven  officers  aud  forty-two  men  Rajputs, 

lv?enty-.seven  officere  and  141  men  Maratlids,  one  officer  a  Pi-abhu, 

10  man  a  Lingiiyat,  ten  otHcers  and   fifty  men  Hindus  of  other 

stes,  one  officer  a  Parsi,  and  one  officer  a  Christian, 

The  returns  for  the  nine  years  ending  1882  show  a  total  of  102 

riTirders  and  attempts  to  murder,  thirty-five  culpable  homicides, 

113  cases  of    grievous    hurt,  3Hij  gang  and  other  roblniries,  and 

51,710  other  oH'ences.     Dui-ing  the.se  nine  years  the  total  number 

ortences  gave  a    yearly   average  of    2483  or  one  offence    for 

every  234  of  the  population.     The  returns  show   that   during  the 

famine  year  of  1877  the  total  number  of  offences  wa^  unusually 

'^rgo,  being    4083  or  about  sixty-four    per  cent    more  than  the 

'average.      The  number  of   murders    varied  from  two  in  1875  to 

twenty -eight    in    1879    and  averaged  eleven ;  culpable    homicides 

varied  from  none  for  two  years  to  nine  in  1879  ana  averaged  four ; 
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casg?  of  grievous  hurt  varied  from   eight  in  1876   and  1881  to 

seventeen  in  1 874  and  averaged  twelve  ;  gang  and  other  robberies 

varied  from  fifteen  in  1874  to  ninety-two  in  1877  and  averaged 

forty-three ;  and  other  offences  varied  from  1661  in  1874  to  3955 

in  1877  and  averaged  2413.      Of  the  whole  number  of  persons 

arrested  the  convictions  varied  from  forty-one  per  cent  in  1880  to 

seventy-two    in   1877  and    averaged    sixty-two    per  cent.    The 

percentage  of  stolen  property  recovered  varied  from  fifty  in  1881  to 

seventy- six  in  1882  and  averaged  fifty-nine  per  cent.      The  details 

are: 

ShoUpur  Crime  and  PoUee,  1874-1889. 
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Besides  the  lock-up  at  each  m&mlatddr's  office  there  is  a  district 
jail  at  Sholapur  and  a  subordinate  jail  at  Mdlsiras.  The  number 
of  convicts  in  the  Sholdpur  jail  on  the  31st  of  December  1882  was 
113,  of  whom  ninety-five  were  males  and  eighteen  females.  During 
the  year  1883,  204  convicts,  of  whom  178  were  males  and  twenty- 
six  females,  were  admitted  and  215,  of  Vhom  186  were  males  and 
twenty-nine  females,  were  discharged.  During  the  yetir  the 
daily  average  of  prisoners  was  107  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
the  number  of  convicts  was  1(^,  of  whom  eighty-seven  were  males 
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and  fifteen  females.      Of  204  convicts  admitted  during  the   3^ar       CIiApter  TX» 
166  males  and  twenty-three  females  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  Jngtioe. 

for  not  more  than  one  year,  ten  males  and  two  females  were  for 
over  one  year  and  not  more  than  two  years ;  nine  males  were  for 
more  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five  years ;  and  two  males 
and  one  female  were  under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  one  male 
was  sentenced  to  death.  The  total  yearly  cost  of  diet  was  £15t)  6«. 
(B&  1563)  or  an  average  of  £1  9a.  (Rs.  14^)  for  each  prisoner. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Fl  NANCE. 

Thi  earliest  balance  sheet  of  the  district  is  for  1 870-71 ,  ExclnsJre 
of  £30,037  (Rs.  3,00.370),  the  adju.stmcnt  on  acconnt  of  alienated 
lands,  the  total  transactions  entered  in  the  district  balance  sheet 
for  18«l-82  amounted  under  receipts  to  £30l.57o  (Rs. 30,15,700) 
againat  £270,950  (Ra.  27,09,500)  in  1870-71  ami  under  charges  to 
£308,199  (Rs.  30.81,990)  against  £286,000  (Rs.  28.G0,tJ00).» 
Leaving  aside  departmental  miscellaneous  receipts  and  paymenta 
in  retura  for  services  rendered,  such  as  post  and  telegraph  receipU, 
the  revenue  for  the  year  1881-82  under  the  heads  Imperial, 
proWncial,  local,  and  municipal,  came  to  £16T^854  (Rs.lG,78. 540)* 
or  on  tlie  1881  population  of  582,487  an  individual  share  of  b$, 
M.  (Rs.  2§).  During  the  twelve  years  between  1870  and  1881 
the  following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the  chief  heads  of 
receipts  and  cliarges. 

Land  Revenue  receipts  which  form  6803  per  cent  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  district,  have  risen  from  £90,153  (lis.  9,01,530)  m 
1870-71  to  £100,059  (Rs.  10,60,590)  in  18ti]-82  and  charges  from 
£17,030  (Ra.  1,70,300)  to  £17,168  (Rs.  1,71,680).* 

Stamp  receipts  have  fallen  from  £18,859  to  £7430  (Rs.  1,88,590- 
Rs.  74,300),  and  charges  fn^  £642  to  £227  (Rs.  642ii-Rs.  2270). 

Excise  receipts,  chiefly  owing  to  better  supervision,  have  increased 
from  £6060  (Rs.  60,000)  to  £13,500  (Rs.  1,35,000).  In  1881-82  the 
charges  amounted  to  £852  (Rs.  8520).  Of  seventy  shops  eight  are 
licensed  to  sell  Europe  and  other  foreign  imported  liquor,  twenty- 
seven  to  sell  country  spirit,  twelve  to  sell  toddy,  and  twenty-three 
to  sell  intoxicating  drugs.  The  European  and  foreign  liquor  is 
brought  from  Bombay.  At  the  SholApur  central  distillery  built  in 
1878  at  a  cost  of  £2125  (Rs.  21,250),  the  farmer  under  Government 
supervision  makoa  spirit  from  vmhuda  or  Howcra  of  the  Bassia 
latifolia  and  .supplies  it  to  all  district  shops.  In  1882-83,  from  this 
distillery  43,743  gallons  of  spirits  were  issued,  24,151  gallons  being 
of  25°  under  proof  that  is  under  London  proof,  and  19,592  gallons 
of  50°  under  proof.*  On  each  gallon  of  25  under  proof  the  farmer 
pays  a  .still-head  duty  of  5/t.  (Rs.2i)  and  sells  at  any  price  up  to  9s. 
(Rs.  4i)  a  gallon.  From  the  Ist  of  August  I S84  this  still-hea<i  duty 
will  be  increased  to  6s.  (Ks.  3),  the  selling  price  remaining  the  same 
as  before  ;  and  spirit  of  60°  instead  of  60°  under  proof  will  be  issued, 

1  Of  the  territorial  cliangcs  made  in  the  diatiict  between  1S70  and  18SS,  MAlatraa 
with  n  Isud  reveuae  of  about  £15,320  (Rs.  1,53,200)  was  transferred  to  SliuUpnr  io 
1875-76. 

•' This  total  fDclndea  the  following  items  :  £121,080  land  revenue,  excise,  asssMsd 
taxes,  and  forest ;  £8G27  stumps,  justice,  and  rcyistration  ;  £1313  edncation  axid 
police  ;and  £36,834  local  and  municipal  fi;nds  ;  total  £167,854. 

'  Yearly  land  revenue  collections  arc  given  above,  p.  365. 

*  The  alcoholic  strength  of  liqnor  is  denoted  by  degree*  over  or  nnder  the  standard 
of  l/ondon  proof  which  is  taken  as  100  degrees.  Thus  25"  U.  P.  that  is  nnder  proof 
is  equivalent  to  75  degrees  of  strength,  50"  U.  P.  ii  equivalent  to  50  degrees  of 
strength  ;  Bad25"'0.  F.,  or  over  proo^is  equivalent  to  120  degrees  of  strength. 
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aying  a  still-head  duty  of  3«.  1J(/.  (Rs.  1,*^)  a  gallon  and  b^ing 
Baleable  at  5».  (Ks.  2i)  a  gallon.  Toddy  is  chieBy  drawn  locally 
from  brab  and   date    trees,  brab   trees    being   tapped   on   paying   a 

J  early    tax    of   6».  (Rs.  3)   a    tree   and   date  trees  of   2«.  (Re.  1). 
n   1882-83  about  6000  trees  were  locally  tapped  against  7HO0  in 
J881-82.     Under  special  permi.s.sion  the    farmers  also  import  toddy 
m  the  Nizam's  territory.     Of  the  intoxicating  drugs  the  chief 
,re  hhditg  or  drinking  hemp,  gonja  or  .smoking  hemp,  nuijain  that 
spices  mixed  with  hlidnij   boilffl   in    clarified    butter,  and    bhoja 
at  is  an  intoxicating  li(iuid  made  by  boiling  in   water  bhatui,  old 
vdri,  ijitlvel  or  Menispermum  glabruua,  and  kachola   or  Curcuma 
doaria. 

Law  and  Ju.stice  receipts,  chiefly  fines,  have  fallen  from  £1114 
(Rti.ll,l40)  to  £079  (Us.  670ii)  and  charges  owing  to  an  increase  in 
he  pay  of  the  officera  and  stafi'  have  risen  from  £7577  (lis.  75,770)  to 
"10,1)03  (Rs.  l/iu,0;^). 

Forest  receipts  have  risen  from  £17  (Rs.  170)  to  £624  (Rs.  6240) 
and  charges  from  £4  (Rs.  40)  to  £2il5  (Rs  22.1.30). 

The  following  table  show.s,  exclusive  of  the  tax  on  official  salaries, 
the  amount  realized  from  asses-sed  taxes  levied  between  1870-71 
and  Iy81-b2.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  the  rates  and  incidence  it 
is  ditticult  to  make  any  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  results.  No 
tax  was  levied  between  1873-74  and  1877-78: 

SholiipuT  AMtmfd  Tnxrt,  1870-1881. 
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Opium   receipts   have  risen   from   £2541  (Rs.2J,410)    to  £3519 
s.  3.9,l!i0). 

Military  receipts  have  fallen  from  £1791    (Rs.  17,910)  to  £757 
s.  7570)    and   charges  from  £17,188    (Rs.  1,71,880)    to    £4526 
.  45, -260.) 
Post  receipts  have  risen  from  £2226  (Rs.  22.260)  to  £7705  (Rs. 
,050)  and  charges  frcfm  £1143  (Ks.  14,430)  to  £8192  (Rs.  81,920). 
ho  receipts  and  charges  .shown  in  the  1881-82  balance  sheet,  besides 
tters  books  ami  parcels,  include  money  received  and  paid  under 
e  money  order  .system. 
In    1881-82  telegraph  receipts  amounted  to  £305  (Rs.  3050)  and 
charges  to  £1873  (Rs.  18,730). 

Registration  receipts  have  fallen  from  £1 15C  (Rs.  1 1,560)  to  £518 
Rs.  5180)   and  charges  have  inci*eased   from  £664  (Rs.  6640)    to 
'849  (Rs.  849U). 
In   18S1-82  education  receipts  amounted  to  £719  (Rs.  7190)  and 

I  charges  to  £  1 572  (Rs.  1 5,720). 
*■    Police  receipts  have  risen  from  £1  (R.s.  10)  to  £504  (Rs.  5940), 
;nd  charges  from  £o254  (Hs.  .^2,540)  to  £9972  (Rs.  99,720). 
Medical  receipts  have  been  almost  none,  and  chai'ges  have  fallen 
from  £1893  (Rs.  18,930)  to  £908  (Rs.  9080). 
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Chapter  X.  &il  receipts  have  fallen  from  £714  (Rs.  7140)  to  £441  (Rs.  4410) 

jij^g^  and  charges  have  risen  from  £1 050  (Rs.  10,50<t)  to  £4c»30  (Ea.  40,300). 

Ifu^ggfg^  Transfer  receipts  have  risen    from  £123,588  (Ra  12,35880)  to 

£145,714  (Rs.  14,57,140)  and  transfer  charges  from  £173,418  (Rs. 
17.34,1X0)  to  £205,871  ( Rs.  20,58,710).  The  increase  under  receipts 
is  due  to  receipts  on  account  of  local  funds  and  cash  remittances  from 
other  districts.  The  increase  under  charges  is  due  to  charges  on 
account  of  the  local  funds  and  to  a  large  surplus  balance  remitted 
to  other  treasuries. 

UuNO  Sbskt,  •  In  the  following  balance  sheet  the  figures  shown  in  black  type 
1870  AKD 1881.  on  both  sides  under  1881-82  are  book  adjustments.  On  the  receipt 
side  the  item  of  £30,037  (Rs.  3,00,370)  represents  the  additional 
revenue  the  district  would  yield  had  none  of  its  lands  been 
alienated.  On  the  debit  side  the  item  of  £6607  (Ps.  66,070)  under 
land  revenue  and  £1246  (Rs.  12,460)  under  police  are  the  rentals 
of  lands  granted  for  service  to  village  headmen  and  watchmen. 
The  item  of  £22,184  (Rs.  2,21,840)  shown  under  allowances  and 
assignments,  represents  the  rental  of  lands  granted  to  hereditary 
officers  whose  services  have  been  dispensed  with  and  of  religious 
and  charitable  land-grants.  Cash  allowances  to  village  and  district 
officers  who  render  service  are  treated  as  actual  charges  and  debited 
'    ^  to  land  revenue  : 

Sholdpur  Balance  Sheet,  1870-71  and  1881-8t.        " 
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EocU'siiutical    

62 

22 

MUitary 

1791 

767 

MIsci'llaneous    

889 

480 

Mint        

• 

... 

PubUcWork*    _. 

88,42:1 

82,006 

Port        

3226 

7705 

Militapy  ... 

17,188 

4626 

Teleffnph         

90S 

Mint        ...       '. 

Begirtrmtlon      

1166 

618 

Port 

1448 

"8192 

Educatioa         

719 

Telegraph          

\10i 

1873 

PoUce      

1 

694 

B^stratlon      

664 

849 

Medicine 

... 

1 

Education         

1280 

1672 

Jail*        

714 

441 

PoUoe      

6164 

»»72 

Tribute*    tram   NaUra 

U« 

State*    

.M 

1889 

Medicine 

1808 

908 

... 

28 

Jails        

1U60 

4030 

68 

Printing 

Opium     

8 

6 
6 

Total    ... 

147,362 

156,861 

Trantfer  Item*. 
Local  Fund*     

Total    ... 

112,642 

102,328 

S48S 

.    12,168 

Trantfer  Itrmi. 

Deporit* 

8647 

6170 

Local  Funds      

6866 

11,181 

Ca«h  Remittincna 

S7,u60 

114,378 

Deposits 

7832 

6491 

Transfer    Refcipts    In- 

Cash Remittance* 

117,602 

169,360 

cluding  Savinx*  Bank. 

8S08 

13,003 

Trausfer  Jteceipt* 

41,729 

19,839 

Total    ... 
Orads  Totai.    ... 

1M,688 
270,950 

146,714 

301,676 

Total    ... 
Okaxs  TOTAIi    ... 

178,418 

20.1,871 

286,060 

:i08,19t 
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Revexue  other  than  Impehial. 


^Bpistrict  local  funds  whicli  nirice  1863  have  Wen  collected  to 
^^>mote  rural  education  and  .supply  roa<ls,  wtiUs,  drains,  rest-houses, 
villasieofficesorcW Wisandolheruscful  works.aniounted  in  1881-82  to 
£1-2,16:3  (Rs.  1,21,030)  and  the  expenditure  to  £11,181  (Rs.  1,11,810). 
The  local  fund  revenue  is  derived  from  thrive  sources,  a  special  cess 
of  one-sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  land  tax,  the  proceeds  of  certain 
subordinate  local  funds,  and  certain  miscellaneous  items.  The 
special  land  cess,  of  which  two-thirds  are  set  apart  as  a  road  fund 
and  the  rest  as  a  school  fund,  in  1881-82  yielded  a  revenue  of  £7(390 
(Rs.  76,900).  The  sulxjidiiirite  fnad.s.  includinjj  a  toll  fund,  a  ferry 
fund,  a  ca,ttle  pound  fund,  and  a  school  fee  fund,  yielded  £2680  (Rs. 
26,8O0).  Government  and  private  coutrihutions  amounted  to  £1760 
(Rs.  17,600)  and  uii.scellaneous  receipts,  including  sand  and  quairy 
fees,  to  £33  (Rs,  330>.  In  lS.Sl-82  this  revenue  was  adrnini.stered 
by  di.strictand  sub-divi.sioital  conimittees  parti j"  of  official  and  partly 
of  private  memliers.     The  district  conunitf.ee  consists  of  the  Collector, 

teJi.stant  and  deputy  collectors,  the  executive  engineer  and  the 
ucational  inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated 
village  and  six  landholders  as  non-official  members.  The  sub- 
divisional  committees  consi.st  of  an  assistant  collector,  the  ni^nilatdir, 
a  public  works  officer,  and  the  deputy  educational  inspector  as 
omciai  and  th^  proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  three  land- 
holders as  non-official  members.  The  .sub-ilivisional  committees 
bring  their  local  recjuii-enients  to  the  notijje  of  the  district  committee 
^^ich  prepares  the  yearly  budget. 

^BTor  administrative  parposes  the  local  funds  of   the  district  are 
divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and 
the  other  for  instruction.     The  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
the  year  1881-82  were: 

tShohipur  Local  FuniU,  ISSl-St. 
PUBLIC  W0KK8. 


Bscom. 

Aaonnt 

CnAKoO. 

Amoont. 

£ 

C 

B«l»noe          

MtO 

EaUMIthnient         

22M 

Two-thlnl»  of  Lind  0««    „. 

61S0 

New  Work* 

S54 

Toll.     .„ 

\IM 

Reutln          

Balaao*         

43»1 

Perriw 

M7 

sua 

Onttlc-pounda           

8» 

CootribiiUona           

KM 

MteoalUnooui          

IT 

QuMTjr  FcM 

Total    ... 

S 

TOM    ... 

10,101 

10,101 

iKiain 

JKJlKJa, 

Rscnm. 

Amount, 

CBAun. 

Amount. 

Rftlancn           

OnB.third  o(  Lanil  Com     ... 

Bdiool.leo  Kiiiid       

Coutril'UtivMi          

ToUl    ... 

•ism 

Ml 

s 

EirtaMlthmoTit          

School  <  h*rge>       

Mlacollaocoua           

Total    ... 

* 

114 

8-9 

3136 

748S 

T406 

K 
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•Since  1869-70  the  following  local  fund  works  have  been  carried 
out.  To  improve  communications  about  509  miles  of  road  have 
been  made  and  1823  miles  repaired.  To  improve  the  water  supply 
166  wells  and  twenty-eight  tanks  have  either  been  made  or  repaired. 
For  the  comfort  of  travellers  308  rest-houses  have  been  built  or 
repaired.  Besides  these  works  fifty-three  cattle  pounds  and  forty- 
three  village  offices  or  chdvdig  have  been  either  made  or  repaired. 

In  1881-82  each  of  the  five  municipalities  at  ShoUpur,  BSrsi, 
Karmdla,  Pandharpur,  and  Sdngola  was  administered  by  a  body 
of  commissioners  with  the  Collector  as  president  and  the  assistant 
or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  sub-division  as  vice-president. 
In  1881-82  the  district  municipal  revenue  amounted  to  £24,671 
(Ba.  2,46,710)  of  which  £14,864  (Rs.  1,48,640)  were  recovered 
from  octroi  dues,  £299  (Rs.  2990)  from  tolls  and  wheel  taxes, 
£5978  (Els.  59,780)  from  assessed  taxes,  and  £3530  (Rs.  35,300) 
from  other  sources.  ** 

The  following  statement  gives  for  each  municipality  the  receipts, 
charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending  31st 
March  1882: 

8hM.pur  Municipal  DttaUt,  1881-S2. 


Naio. 

Din. 

Pxmx. 

RacKipn. 

Octroi. 

Tolls 
and 
Wheel 
Tax. 

AlKCMd 

MiMclla- 
neona. 

•rotai. 

Incidence. 

Taxea. 

ShoMpor 

B»i»i    

Karmib 
PaDdbanmr  ... 
Sfaigola 

Totel    ... 

Jane  18£3.  ... 
Aug<utl86.S... 
May  1887     ... 
October  ia56. 
January  1866. 

• 
6»,«SS 
Ul,139 

4016 
18,917 

«7iS 

£ 

7W0 

4668 

871 

1866 

70 

2W 

t, 

1436 

• 

Vt 

£ 
2667 
{62 

22 
666 

44 

£ 

12,372 

48i6 

490 
6880 

U4 

•.4. 
4    2 
6    0 
2    U 
8    ij 
0    6 

1(«,087 

14,864 

ma 

8630 

24,871 

Vua. 

Obarom. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schoola. 

Worlu. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

New. 

Bapain. 

M^ 

KarmUa 

Pandharpur 
WngoU 

Total 

1041 
624 
124 
&»3 
SI 

£ 

247 
110 

18 
1087 

18 

£ 

4667 

I486 

107 
4488 

26 

£ 

801 

164 

84 
686 

10 

8261 

'402 

78 

168 

4 

« 

940 

SOT 

16 
418 

28 

£ 
S274 
U6 
8 
US 
82 
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141 

2S18 

M» 

10,762 

1064 

S8« 

1797 

8664 

24,826 
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INSTRUCTION. 

In  1882-83  there  were  176  Government  scboola  or  an  average 

of  one  school  for  every  four  inhabited  villages   with  7914  names  on 

^^he  rolls  and  an  averllge  attendance  of  570S  pupils,  or  7'5  per  cent 

^ftf  105,305  the  male  population  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of 

^^^fa  1882-83  under   the  Director  of    Public   Instruction  and  the 
Educational  Inspector  Central  Division,  the  education  of  the  district 
ijwas  conducted  by  a  local  staff  239  strong.     Of  these  one  was  a 
^epnty  educational    inspector  with    general  charge    over  all     the 
L'hools  of  ikte  district  drawing  a  yearly  pay  of  £180  (Rs.  1800), 
knd  the  rest  were  masters  and  assistant  masters  with  yearly  salaries 
inging  from  £4-  16«i.  to  £50  8».  (Rs.  48^-  501). 

Of  1 76  the  total  number  of  Govemmeut  schools,  in   171    Mardthi 

bnly  was   taught,  in    one    Hindustani,   and  in    four   English    and 

"lariithi.      One  of  the  four    English    schools  was  a  high    school 

eaching  English,  Mardthi,  and  Sanskrit  up  to  the   matriculation 

standard.     Of  the  171  Jlardthi  schools  167  were  for  boys  and  four 

■■were  for  girls. 

Excluding  superintendence    charges,  the    total    expenditure  on 
iccount  of  these   schools  amounted  to  £4236  18«.  (Rs.  42,3ri9),  of 
rbich  £1387  4*.  (Rs.  13,872)  were  paid  by  Government,  £1407  10». 
(Rs.  14,075)  from  local  funds,  and  £1442  4».  (Rs.  14,422)  from  other 
^^onds. 

^M    Besides  these    Government    schools  there    were    four    primary 
^■Bchools  inspected  by   the  educational  department.      Of  these   two 
^fwere  opened  by  missionaries,  and  in  1882-83  wore  attended  by  fifty- 
seven  scholars    with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven.     There 
is  one  special  school  for  low-caste  boys  established  by  missionaries 
in   Sholdpur.     In  other  towns  and  villages  where  low-caste   boys 
show  willingness  to  attend,  a  school  accommodation  is   made  for 
them  in  the   verandas  of  the  school  houses.     Their  presence  is  not 
^afenerally  objected  to  if   arrangements  are  made  to  prevent  thfcir 
^Hgomiug  into  personal  contact  with  boys  of  other  castes.  • 

^H    lu   1855-56  there  were'  only  eleven  Goveniment  schools,  ten  of 
^^hem  vernacular  and  one   anglo-vernacnlar  with    804   names  on  the 
rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  617  pupils.     In  1865-60  the 
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nnjpber  of  schools  was  increased  to  forty-five  with  2377  names  on 
the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  1799  pupils.  Forty  of  these 
schools  were  vernacular  and  five  anglo-vernacular.  In  1875-76 
the  number  of  schools  rose  to  ninety-six,  the  names  on  the  rolls  to 
39.35,  and  the  average  attendance  to  2850.  In  1882-83  there  were 
176  schools  with  7914  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance 
of  5708.  Compared  with  1855-56  the  returns  for  1882-83  give 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  from  eleven  to  176  and  in  the 
names  on  the  rolls  from  804  to  7914. 

In  1869  the  first  girls  school  was  opened  in  Bdrsi.  In  the  next 
ten  years  the  number  of  girls  schools  rose  to  three  with  111  names 
on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-nine.  In  1882-83  the 
number  of  girls  schools  increased  to  four  with  176  names  and  an 
average  attendance  to  105. 

The  1881  census  returns  give  for  the  chief  races  of  the  district 
the  following  proportion  of  persons  able  to  \e&d  and  write.  Of 
537,635  the  total  Hindu  population,  7011  (males  6853,  females 
158)  or  1-30  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  1303  (males  1292,  females 
11)  or  024  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction ;  8()5 
(males  849,  females  16)  or  016  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  16,978 
(males  16,888,  females  90)  or  316  per  cent  above  fifteen  were 
instructed;  191,267  (males  95,260,  females  96,007)  or  35-57  per 
cent  below  fifteen  and  820,211  (males  150,903,  femalq?  169,308)  or 
69'56  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  illiterate.  Of  43,967,  the  total 
MusalmAn  population  533  (males  520,  females  13)  or  1'21  per  cent 
below  fifteen  and  90  (malfes  88,  females  2)  or  020  per  cent  above 
fifteen  were  under  instruction ;  69  (males  68,  female  1)  or  0'15  per 
cent  below  fifteen  and  807  (males  795,  females  12)  or  183  per  cent 
above  fifteen  were  instructed;  15,721  (males  7774,  females  7947) 
or  35'75  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  26,747  (males  13,031,  females 
13,716)  or  60-83  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  illiterate.  Of  625 
Christians,  34  (males  21,  females  13)  or  5-44  per  cent  below  fifteen 
lind  7  (males  5,  females  2)  or  1'12  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under 
instruction ;  9  (males  3,  females  6)  or  1  "44  per  cent  below  fifteen 
and  234  (males  172,  females  62)  or  87"44  per  cent  above  fifteen 
were  instructed;  148  (males  67,  females  81)  or  23*68  per  cent 
below  fifteen  and  193  (males  102,  females  91)  or  3088  per  cent 
above  fifteen  were  illiterate : 

Sholdpur  Education,  1881. 


AOB. 

BlKBUB. 

McBAUU'm. 

Chrutuiu. 

Malee. 

Female*. 

Uales. 

Femalen. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Under  ln$tnctUm. 
Below  Fifteen    „. 
Above  Bifteen    

686S 

168 
11 

620 

88 

IS 

21 
6 

IS 
8 

IrutmcUd. 

Below  Fifteen    

Above  Fifteen    

840 
18,888 

18 
DO 

68 
796 

1 
It 

8 

171 

6 
88 

Illiterate. 

Below  Kifteen    

Above  Fifteen 

Total    ... 

96,260 
160,003 

98.007 
169,W8 

777t 
^3,031 

7947 
18,718 

67 
102 

81 
91 

872,046 

266,690 

22,276 

21,681 

370 

266 
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Before  1855-56  no  retorns  were  prepared  arranging  the  pnpils 
according  to  race  and  religion.  The  following  statement  shows 
that  of  the  two  races  the  Hindus  have  the  larger  proportion  of 
iheir  boys  and  girls  under  instruction  : 

PtipiU  by  Race,  1856-56  and  188S-8S. 


Raoi. 

1855-66. 

18S2-8S. 

PupUa. 

Percent- 
age. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 
age of 
PupUs. 

School- 
going 

PopuU- 
tion. 

Perwnt- 
age  on 
School- 

Popub- 
tion. 

Hindu* 

Total    ... 

784 
13 

9837 
I'flS 

7479 
462 

9418 
6-82 

149,696 
12,249 

161,946 

4'99 
8-77 

797 

100 

7*41 

100 

4-90 

Of  7536,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Government  schools  at 
the  end  of  March  1883,  2344  or  31-1  per  cent  were  Brdhmans,  80 
or  1"2  per  cent  were  Kshatriyas ;  11  or  «f2  per  cent  were  Kayasthsj 
282  or  3"1  per  cent  were  Jains  ;  66+  or  87  per  cent  were  traders ; 
1956  or  260  per  cent  were  Kunbis;  1222  or  16*2  per  cent  were 
Lingilyats;  221  or  29  per  cent  were  artisans ;  79  or  1-0  per  cent 
were  shopkeepers;  134  or  1*8  per  cent  were  labourers;  58  or  <c8 
per  cent  were  low-castes  ;  36  or  Oo  were  Others,  and  490  or  6*5 
MoMtlm^ns  and  Others.  Of  1 76  the  total  number  of  girls  enrolled 
in  18X2-83  in  the  four  girls  schools,  170  or  96-5  per  cent  were 
Hindus  and  6  or  3"5  per  cent  were  Musalmdus 

The  following  tables  prepared  from  special  returns  famished  by 
ihe  educational  department  show  in  detail  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils  with  their  cost  to  Government : 

S/ioUpur School  Returns,  ISS5-5G,  1SG5-66,  and  18S2SS. 


cr,.« 

Schools. 

Pl'PILS. 

Hindu<i. 

Husatmtns. 

1S66-66. 

18<55-06. 

1882-83. 

1865-66. 

186.V86- 

1882-8L 

IM5-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

QoMmment. 

HIgb  School     

Anj(Io- Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  Schools  tor 
bojrs  und  girls   

Total    ... 

1 
10 

... 
( 
40 

1 

8 

172 

36 

T4» 

698 
1743 

148 
108 
7168 

3 
10 

17 
66 

2 

1 
462 

11 

4S 

176 

784     1     2301 

7424 

13 

72 

466 

Ci-aaa. 

PcpiLS— oonti'nwd. 

Avnuas  Dinr 

Pinis  and  Others. 

Total. 

ATTMDAMCa. 

18.M-56. 

1866-44. 

1882-8:i. 

1855-66 

1866-60. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1865-«6. 

18x2-83. 

Oovrmawnt. 

HlgfaScboI    

Angto- Vernacular 

iSchiioLi         

Vernacular  Sch'>ols  lor 

bo>s  and  girls 

Total    ... 

7 

8   * 

1 

10 

1 
24 

46 

769 

678 
1799 

160 

110 

7644 

...    « 
40 
677 

463 
1346 

lU 

76 

«fi20 

7 

4 

86 

801 

28n 

7914 
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1799 

6708 
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ShoUpur  ScKool  Returm,  1856-66, 1866-66,  and  188S-8S—iiOTMxMoA. 


CLias. 

ip»«« 

REcnn*. 

Government 

18t5-6<. 

1882-88. 

lSU-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1865-56. 

Hitch  School    

Anglo- VeroacaUr 

School!         

Vernacular  School*  tor 

boyaandi^la 

Total    ... 

it. 
lid;  toed. 

2<.to8<. 
lid.  to  3d. 

b.  to4f. 

U. 
]d.to»d. 

£   <■    d. 

2  18  10 
0    9  11 

£  «.    d. 

2    5    21 
0  15    6 

£  ».    d. 
4  18    3} 

4  17    2| 

0  12      i 

£   «.    d. 

60    1    5 
238  13  11 

... 

... 

289  16    4 

Cun. 

Riciim— eofiMnued.                                              1 

Qavemment— eontd. 

Local  Can. 

Municipalitiea. 

1866-66. 

1882-8a 

186S-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

185S-6«. 

1805-66. 

1882-88. 

High  School    

Anglo- Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  School*  (or 

boy*  and  giiU 

Total    ... 

£   f.    d. 

476  17  10 
674  16  11 

£    *.  d. 
234  16    0 

78  12    0 

1078  16    0 

£   «.    d. 

0    4    0 
160    I    2 

1407  10    0 

£     1. 

100    0 

183    8 
332    8 

loei  14   9 

1887    4    0 

160    6    3 

1407  10    0 

... 

615  16 

Cu*8. 

Racnpn— conMniMd. 

Private. 

Fe<A. 

1866-86. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Omemmtnt. 

High  School    

Anglo- Vernacular 

School*         

Vernacular  School*  (or 

boy*  and  girl* 

Total    ... 

£  t.    d. 

2    8    0 
14  10    0 

• 
£   •.    d. 

210    0    0 
8  10    0 

e 

S6 
86 

£    •.    d. 

68    7    2 
84    6  10 

£   «.    d. 

174  15    0 
179    2    Si 

£    a 
220  14 

107  » 

488    4 

16  18   0 

218  10    0 

72 

83  18    0 

S63  17    Si 

826    8 

Cum. 

RBCBim — continued. 

-     Total. 

In*tniction. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1856-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

OoKmnunt 

High  School      

Anglo- Vernacular 

School*         

Vernacular  School*  (or 
boy*  and  girls 

Tbtal    ... 

£   •.    d. 

12116    7 
288    8    8 

£   J.    d. 

861  16  10 
831  10    4i 

£    «. 
666  10 

400  10 

8852  18 

£   a.    d. 
..t 

117  16    6 

287  12    e 

£    «.    d. 

49S11    S 
782    8    e 

£   *.    d. 
64S16    0 

862    9    8 

8816  18    0 

410    6    4 

179S    7    2i  4808  18 

406    7  11 

1276  19    8 

4223    8    8 

Cun. 

ExPKiDiicmB— conttntMd.                                            1 

Building*. 

Ubrarle*.                     \ 

1865-66.  1         1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1866-66.    1     1882.8S. 

Gwemment. 

High  School      

Anglo- Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  Schoola  (or 

boy*  and  girl* 

Total    ... 

e    :  a. 

489  18    0 
261  18    8i 

£.    (.    d. 
2    0    S 

£ 
27 

... 

... 

761  16    8i 

2    0    3 
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Sholdpur  School  Returm,  1S56-6S,  1365-66,  and  ISSt-SS—coniiixued.. 


Cutai. 


ni«h  8oho.l 
Aniflo-  Vernacular 

VemAculftf  Sobqota  for 
bo>c  luid  ijirls 

ToUl 


ExraRorruu— e(in<inu«t 


Scbotuihipi. 


1830-68. 


l8«6-e«. 


U81-8S. 


II  U    0 


II  u  0 


i^ui. 


186&-M. 


£   I.    d. 

117  16    6 
S87  12    6 


MS    7  11 


INS^O. 


lOiO    0    3 
1044    7    S) 


MM  18    6) 


laiMS. 


t,    :    d. 
666  10    0 


S64  10    0 
3310  IB    0 


Cost  to 


Class. 


OovrmmetU. 
Hk'h  M\w\    ... 
AfiJio-VontMjutttr 

>ch<iotp 
Vemivoiilar  Bebools  for 
toj'ii  uul  gIrU 

Total 


Oovemment. 


18SIi-8«. 


£  t.    d. 


eo   1    9i 
2as  13  11 


280  U    Bi 


£   :    d. 

47(»  U    7 
874    B      i 


UUO  19    7i 


Ultt7    4 


tonlOeai. 


186&-H. 


ie«B-<M. 


£.  <.    d. 


160    1    S 


lev  1  i 


1882-E 


£   «.    d. 


1407  10    0 


Clam. 


Govrmmmt, 
Hlcb  School  ... 
Anglo- Ver  nscnUr 

Bcbooln 
VeniitriiUr  Sxhnol*  for 

bajra  uid  irlrla 

Total 


Con  to— «on(i'»M<ri. 


Other  runda. 


18SS-te. 


£    :    d. 

67  14    0 

47  18   aj 


IK,  12     2J 


«  •.    d. 

643  17    <i 
0  18    t| 


544  Id 


1882.8S. 


e  I.  d. 

SEO  14    0 


SOOU    0 
890  12     0 


TotaL 


1866-68. 


C    «.     d. 

117  16    9i 
287  12    1) 


406     7  11 


£    <L     d. 

1020    9    1| 
1044    7    4 


1882-83. 


£    <.   d. 

666  10    0 


SS4  10    0 
S316  18    0 


2064  16     H    4236  18     U 


I  A  comparison  of  the  present  (1882-83)  provision  for  teaching 
the  town  and  the  conntry  population  gives  the  following  result : 
In  the  town  of  SholApiir  there  were  in  1882-83  ten  Government 
schools  with  932  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  nhout  693, 
Of  these  one   was  a  Tjigh   school,   six   were  Marathi   schools   five 

[for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  one  a  Hindustani  school,  one  a  police 
school,  and  one  a  jail  school.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  each  pnpil 
in  the  high  school  was  £4  18s.   (Rs.  49)  ;  in   the  other  schools   the 

Lcost  varied  from  lis.  to  £1  4«.  (Rs.  7- 12).     Since  1868,  sixteen  pupils 

'jiave  passed  the  university  entrance  examination  from  the  Sholiipur 
feigh  school.*  In  addition  to  the  Government  schools  there  were, 
in  1882-83,  forty  private  schools  in  the  town  of  Sholapur  with  1391 
names  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  1029  pupils  where 
Marathi  is  taught.  The  municipality  of  Sholiipur  has  opened  a 
Sanskrit  school.  In  1882-83  there  were  twenty-four  pupils.  The 
average  yearly  cost  per  f)upil  was  16«.  (Rs.  8).      To  one  of  the 


1  The  details  ore  :  two  in  1868 ;  two  in  1871 ;  one  in  1872 ;  one  in  1873  ;  two  in 
1874;  one  in  1875  ;  one  in  1876  ;  two  in  1879  i  one  in  1882  ;  and  three  in  1883. 
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TLLAH*  Schools. 


Ma^^thi  boys  scliools  in  the  city  of  SholApnr  is  attached  a  Gnjardti 
class  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  the  Shol^pur  municipality. 
In  1882-83  there  were  twelve  pupils  learning  Gujardti.  In  the 
town  of  Barsi  there  were,  in  18S2-83,  four  Government  schools 
with  323  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  256.  The  average 
yearly  cost  to  each  pupil  was  I6«.  Sd.  (Rs.  8J).  In  the  town  of 
Pandharpur  there  were  five  Gh>vernment  schools  with  487  names 
and  an  average  attendance  of  34-3.  The  average  yearly  cost  to  each 
pupil  was  Itis.  (lis.  8).  In  the  town  of  Karkain  there  was  one 
Government  school  with  eighty-six  names  and  an  average  attendance 
*of  sixty-nine.  The  average  yearly  cost  to  each  pupil  was  Ha.  9d. 
(Rs.  5|).  In  the  town  of  Vairag  there  was  one  Government  school 
with  eighty  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  fifty-nine.  The 
average  yearly  cost  to  each  pupil  was  ll«.  9d.  (Rs.  5^).  In  the 
town  of  Karmila  there  was  one  Government  school  with  174  names 
and  an  average  attendance  of  117.  The  averag«»y early  cost  to  each 
pupil  was  Hk.  (Rs.  b^).  In  the  town  of  Mddha  there  was  one 
Government  school  with  112  names  and  an  average  attendance  of 
eighty-nine.  The  average  yearly  cost  to  each  pupil  was  13«.  (Rs.CJ). 
In  the  town  of  Singola  there  were  two  schools  with  146  names 
and  an  average  attendance  of  104.  The  average  yearly  cost  to  each 
pupil  was  12s.  9d.  (Rs.  61). 

Exclusive  of  the  eight  towns  of  SholSpur,  Biirsi,  ^^andharpnr, 
Karknm,  Vair&g,  Karm&la,  M^dha,  and  Sangola,  the  district  of 
Sholdpur  was  in  1882-83  provided  with  154  Government  schools 
or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  four  inhabited  villages. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  schools 
by  sab-divisions : 

Sholdpur  YiOage  Schools,  1882-83. 
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SOB-DlTDIOX. 

VlUi««a. 

1  opula- 

tiOD. 

Sdioola. 

ScB-DmaioM. 

VUlagss. 

Popnla- 
tlon. 

Schools. 

SboUpur 
'OixA     ..       ... 
Karmila 

Midha 

Puidharpar  ... 

161 
1:11 
la 
87 
83 

94,216 
S4,212 
61,810 
S'i,784 
48,103 

SB 
24 
26 
27 
18 

Sfaigola 
Uilairu 

Total    ... 

78 

«7 

62,SS» 
U,258 

17 
14 

704 

478,SS8 

164 

Besides  the  Shold,pur  library  established  in  1857,  there  are 
libraries  at  Pandharpur  and  Bdrsi  and  reading-rooms  at  Karm^la 
and  Vairdg.  The  Sholdpur  library  was  established  by  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  is  maintained  by  subscriptions  and  an 
annual  grant  of  £30  (Rs.  300)  by  the  municipality.  There  are  H-jO 
books  English  and  vernacular,  and  ten  newspapers  and  two  monthly 
magazines  are  subscribed.  The  yearly  subscriptions  amount  to  £15 
(Rs.  150).  The  Pandharpur  Library  was  established  in  1874  by 
the  sub-judge  Rao  Bahadur  Lillshankar  Umid^shankar.  It  is 
maintained  by  monthly  subscriptions  and  a  municipal  contribution 
of  £20  (Rs.  200).  It  i&  provided  with  a  hall  by  the  municipality. 
There  are  1015  books  English  and  vernacular,  and  nine  newspapers 
are  subscribed.  The  yearly  subscriptions  amount  to  £20  (Rs.  200). 
The  BArsi  library  was  established  in  1863  by  the  sub-judge 
Bdo  Sdheb  Yenkatr&v  Jiv&ji.     It  is  maintained  by  monthly  sab- 
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floriptions  and  an  annaal  municipal  contribntion  of  £6  (Ra.  6^). 
There  are  205  books  in  the  library,  and  seven  newspapers  are 
subscribed.  A  fine  hall  hns  lately  been  built  for  the  library  from 
manicipal  funds  at  the  suggestion  of  Rilo  Saheb  Krishnardv  Mule, 
the  acting  m&nilatd^r  of  Bdrsi.  The  yearly  subscriptions  amount 
to  £6  (Rs.  60).  The  reading*room  at  Vairag  was  opened  in  1864, 
and  that  at  Karmdla  in  1881.  These  reading-rooms  each  subscribe 
to  abont  seven  newspapers.     The  number  of  books  is  small. 

Of  the  three  weekly  newspapers  two  are  pablished  at  Sholdpnr, 
the  Kalpa-tam  or  Wish  Tree  on  Sundays  and  the  Bhdla  or  Spear  on 
Thursdays  j  and  one,  the  Pandhari-vritta  or  the  News  of  Pandharpnr, 
is  pablished  on  Sundays  at  Pandharpnr.  They  are  all  Mthograpned 
•nd  in  the  MaHithi  language. 
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frequently  attacks  the  inhabitant:*  of  the  liilly  parts  of  BArsi  and 
Kannala.  The  disease  chieHy  originate.s  from  the  use  of  bad  turbid 
water.  .Nfost  of  the  wells  e.specially  in  the  Barsi  sub-division  have 
steps.  Though  re^iular  batltiug  is  not  allowed  in  those  w<.lls,  the 
people  stand  on  tlie  steps  below  the  surface  of  the  water  whilst 
they  bathe  their  limbs  .indcleuii  theirdirty  vessels.  In  the  water  whicli 
thias  becomes  con.stantly  more  ami  more  contaminated  are  £jenerate<i 
hundreds  of  guineaworms  which  attach  thenlselves  to  the  naked 
limbs  of  those  standing  on  the  steps  and  burrow  under  the  skin. 
In  most  parts  of  the  district  at  the  end  of  rains  from  about 
October  intermittent  fever  prevails  for  two  or  three  months.  The 
fever  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
the  setting  in  of  the  easterly  winds.  It  is  not  severe  and  is 
usually  without  splenic  or  other  complications.  Skin  diseases, 
specially  scabies  and  ringworm,  prevail  more  or  less  throughout 
tne  district.  Formerly  an  epidemic  of  cholera  nearly  always 
broke  out  at  Pandharpur  during  the  annual  fairs,  especially  at 
the  chief  fair  in  July; "but  of  late,  owing  to  bi-ttcr  sanitaiy 
arrangements,  though  outbreaks  of  cholera  have  not  Vteen  altogether 
prevented,  the  disease  generally  appears  in  a  mild  form.'  Small-pox, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  prevail  as  an  epidemic. 

In  1S>S2,  besides  the  Sholapur  civil  hospital  there  were  four 
dispensaries  one  each  at  .Sholapur,  Pandharpur,  Barai,  and  Karmala. 
The  number  of  patients  ti-eated  was  50.6i6,  of  whom  oO,"J^7  were 
out-patients  and  589  in-patients.  The  cost  was  £1511  (Rs.  15,110). 
The  following  derails  are  taken  from  the  18.S2  report: 

The  prevailing  diseases  treated  in  the  Sholapur  civil  hospital 
were  skin  and  eye  diseases,  malarious  fevers,  injuries,  ulcers, 
rheumatic  and  respiratory  affections,  intestinal  worms,  and  bowel 
complaints.  In  18«2  cholera  appeared  after  the  Pandharpur  fair 
in  July  and  continued  throughout  the  district  till  the  end  of  August 
and  out  of  sixty  cases  treated  in  the  civil  hospital  twenty-nva 
proved  fatal.  1764  primary  and  1 53  revaccinations  were  performed 
and  6585  out-patients  and  3+7  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost 
of  £:J63(Rs.  353i0. 


1  Of  the  outbreaks  in  1871-72  and  1872-73.  in  1671-72  cholero  broke  twice.  Th* 
fint  outbrenk  la  tal  from  the  27th  of  July  to  the  18th  of  Angust,  during  which 
forty-fiiur  (if.raons  wfre  attacked  and  cijLihtocn  died;  the  second  outbreak  win  itt 
March  during  which  three  persins  were  attacked  and  one  died.  In  1872-73  iholc 
prevaileil  largely  and  Urok*  four  times.  1  he  first' 'utbrcak  lasted  from  the  1st  of  Aytil 
to  the  S-'ith  of  .lune,  dnring  which  neventy  one  T'erjoiid  were  alta-ked  and  twenty 
died  ;  the  second  lasted  friiin  tlic  17th  to  ihf  end  of  J'lly,  during  which  forty-nin 
persons  were  attacked  and  twenty-five  died  ;  the  third  la.Med  from  tlio  8th  to  the  eiii 
of  Angnst,  during  which  four  persons  were  »tt.ncked  and  all  recovered  ;  and  the  fourth 
lasted  fnm  the  pih  to  the  16th  of  ^'ovomber  during  which  two  persons  were  attacked 
ind  one  died, 
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The  SholApur  dispensary  was  opened  in  18G3.  The  prevailhig 
diseases  are  malarious  fever,  skin  diseases,  respiratory  affections, 
and  bowel  complaints.  In  18'<2  cholera  prevailed  from  July  to 
September  and  out  of  eighty-one  cases  thirty-six  proved  fatal. 
13,37 1  out-patients  and  1 1 1  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of 
£327  (Rs.  .327(»). 

The  Pandharpnr  dispen.sary  was  opened  in  1 363  in  a  hired  building. 
The  prevailing  diseases  are  malarious  fever,  intestinal  worms, 
and  skin  and  eye  diseases.  In  1882  cholera  prevailed  from  the  6th 
of  .July  to  the  llth  of  August  and  there  were  fifty-seven  deaths  out 
of  101  cases.  10,1 12  out-patients  and  fifty  in-patients  were  treated 
at  a  cost  of  £47.3  (Rs.  4750). 

The  Barsi  dispensary  wa.s  opened  in  1866.  The  prevailing 
diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  ophthalmia,  skin  disea-ses,  respiratory 
affoctions,  and  bowel  complaints.  In  1882  cholera  prevailed  from 
the  lOtti  of  July  to  ttie  26tli  of  August  and  out  of  si.xty-five  cases 
twenty  proved  fatal.  13,400  out-patients  and  forty  in-patients  wore 
treated  at  a  cost  of  £228  (Rs.  2280). 

The  Karm.ala  dispensary  was  opened  in  1872  in  a  hired  building. 
The  prevailing  diseases  are  malarious  fevere,  eye  and  skin  disea-ses, 
rheum.itism,  intestinal  worms,  and  bowel  complaints.  In  1882 
cholera  prevailed  in  July  and  .AtUgust  in  a  niilil  form.  143  persons 
were  vaccinaied,  and  6'J63  out-patients  and  forty-one  in-patients 
rere  treated  at  a  cost  of  £128  (Rs.  1280). 

Rjsidos  the  four  dispensaries  within  British  limits,  the  Akalkot 

kative    state  dispensary    was  opened  fn    1870.     The  commonest 

ses  were  malarious  fevers,  conjunctivitis,  respiratiiry  attections, 

3wel  complaints,  and  skin  diseases.  Cholera  although  prevalent  in 
the  neighbourhood  ilid  not  visit  the  town.  Nearly  3U0  primary  and 
200  revaccinations  were  performed  during  the  year.  7276  out- 
door and  fifty -seven  in-door  patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of 
£186  128.  (Rs.  1866). 

According  to  the  1881  census  2116  persons  (males  1200,  females 
916)  or  0-3')  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infii-m.  Of  the  total 
number  lS)ti2  (males  10[)9,  females  863)  were  Hindus,  153  (males 
100,  females  53)  Musalmans,  and  one  Christian  male  only.  Of 
2116,  the  total  number  tJf  iutirni  person.s,  79  (males  .58,  females  21) 
or  373  per  cent  were  of  unsound  mind,  1282  (males  614,  females 
668) or  60' 58  per  cent  were  blind, 354  (males 2 10, females  144)  or  16-72 
per  cent  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  401  (males  318,  ferqales  83)  Qr 
18'95  per  cent  were  lepers.     The  details  are : 

Sholdpur  Infirm  People,  ISSl. 
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€n  1883-84  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner, Deccan  Registration  District,  the  work  of  vaccinatioa 
was  carried  on  by  twelve  vaccinators  with  yearly  salaries  varying 
from  £1G  16».  (Rs.  168)  to  1.28  16s.  (Rs.  288).  Of  these  operators 
nine  were  distributed  over  the  rural  parts  of  the  district,  and  of  the 
remaining  three,  one  worked  at  each  of  the  towns  of  Slioldpur 
Bdrsi  and  Pandharpur  and  also  in  some  of  the  villages  within  a 
radius  of  three  miles  round  the  town.  Besides  the  vaccinators  the 
medical  officer  of  the  KarmAla  dispensary  carried  on  vaccine 
operations.  The  total  number  of  persons  vaccinated  was  26,U00 
besides  438  revaccinations,  compared  with  13.435  primary 
vaccinations  in  1869-70.  The  following  statement  shows  the  sex, 
religion,  and  age  of  the  persons  primarily  vaccinated  : 
Sholdpur  Vaccination  VetaiU,  1S69-70  and  1HS3-S4. 
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In  1883-84  the  total  co,st  of  these  operations,  exclusive  of  those 
performed  in  the  Kannala  dispensary,  was  £604  14j».  (Rs.  6047)  or 
about  6|i/.  (3J  at.)  for  each  successful  case.  The  charges  included 
the  following  items  :  super^^sion  and  inspection  £243  12».  (Rs.  2436), 
establishment  £351  8«.  (Rs.  3514),  and  contingencies  £9  14«. 
(Rs.  97).  Of  these  the  superWsing  and  in.specting  charges  were  met 
from  Government  provincial  funds,  while  £265  18».  (Rs.  2059)  were 
borne  by  the  local  funds  of  the  different  sul.i-divisions  and  £95  4a. 
(Us.  952)  bv  the  municipalities  of  Sholiipur  Birsi  and  Pandharpur 
towns  for  the  ser^'ices  ot  a  vaccinator  in  each  of  these  towns. 

Seven'     sorts  of    cattle    disease    are     known    in    the  district : 
varycicha   rog     or  viotha   rog  or  great    disease,    khnrhil  or  hoof 
disea.se,  gi/iti^aarp  roj/ or  putrid   sorethroat,  dhavar  rog  or  swelling 
of  the   throat,  ghuri   rog   or  epilepsy,    vymmvdi  or  neck-breaking 
disea.se,  and  parkida  or  intestinal  wonns.     Of  these  v a ry«c A o  rog  isB 
most  fatal.     The  symptoms  are  diarrhoea,  running  at  the  mouth,' 
inability  to  eat,  and  sinking  of  the  eyes.     The  body  assumes  a  dark 
colour.     The  disea.se  lasts  one  to  three  days.     In  khurkut  or  hoof- 
disease  the  mouth  tongue  and  hoofs  of  the  animal  are  afl'ectcd.      Ii 
lasts  about  fifteen  days  and  if  precautions  are  not  taken  in  time  the 
hoofs  fall  off.     In  ghiUsiirp  i-og  and  dhavnr  rog  or  the   swelling  of 
the  throat  which  are  luicommon,  the  animal  refuses  food   and  dies 
in  one  or  two  days.     In  fihuri  rog  or  epilepsy  the  animal  respires 
with  difficulty,    refuses  fi3od,  and  dies  after  two    or  three  days. 
In   mdnmodi  which  lasts  for  a   day  enly,  the  animal  is  unable  toj 
remain  erect.      Parkidn  is  a  worm  which  causes  colic  and  purging/ 
The  disease  generally  ends  fatally  in  three  hours. 
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The  total  number  of  deaths  shown  in  the  Sanitary  Conimissiower's 

i early  reports,  for  the  eigl»teen  years  ending  1883,  is  2.54,877  or  an 
iverage  mortality  of  14, 159.  or,  according  to  the   1881  census,   of 
wenty-four  in  every  thousand  of  the  population.  During  the  famine 
rear  of  1877  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  very  high,  being  35,054 
ir  1 17  per   cent  above  the   average.     Of    the  average  number  of 
leaths  7777  or  5492  percent  were  returned  as  due  to  fevers,  1217  or 
l".59  per  cent  to  cholera,  381  or  2-6!)  per  cent  to  small-pox,   1451   or 
0"2l  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  212  or  149  per  cent  to  violence 
and   injuries,  and  3121   or  22.04  per  cent  to  miscellaneous  diseases., 
^^.n  examination  of  the  returns  shows  that  fever,  which  during  the 
Hpghteen  yeais  ending  1883  caused  an  average  yeai-ly  mortality  of 
^^777  or  5 1-92  per  cent,  was  below  the  average  in  the  first  nine  years 
ending  1874  and  above  the  average  in  the  next  nine  years  ending 
lSS3.     Of  the  nine  ^•ea^9  l>e!ow  the  average  two  years   IS()6  and 
.1867  had  between  2000  and  3000  deaths ;    two   years   1868  and 
1 86'J  between  3000  and  4000 ;  two  years   1870  and  1871   between 
)00  and  oOOO  ;  one  rear   1873  between   5000  and  6000 ;   and  two 
71        1872   and    1874  between    6000  and  7000.     Of    the   other 
Slhe  years  above  the  average  two  years  1880  and  1882  had  between 
?800  and  8000  deaths;   two  years  1875  and  1881   between  8000 
and    9i)00;     two     years     1876      and        1883     between      10,000 
and     11,001V;  one    1879     between  12,000  and    13.000;   one    1877 
between   16,000   and   17,000;  and  one    1878  between   17,000    and 
18,000.     Of  the  deaths  from  cholera,  which  amounted  to  21,904  and 
averaged   1217,  nine  years  caused  deaths  above  the  average  and 
nine  below  the  average.     Of  the  nine  years  alx)ve  the  average  two 
years  1875  and   1878  had  between  4000  and  3000  deaths ;  three 
years  1869,   1876,  and    188:3  between    3000  and  2000 ;  and   four 
years  1866,   1872,   1877,  and    1881  between    2000  and  1300.     Of 
the  nine  yeai-s  below  the  average  one  year    1868  had  between  800 
and  700  deaths ;    three  years  1870,   1871,  and  1882  l^etween  500 
and  200 ;  three  years  1867,  1879,  and  1880  had  less  than  fifty  deaths ; 
and   two  years   1873  and    1874  were  free  from  cholera.     Of   the 
deaths  from  .smull-pox  vvliicli  amounted  to  6863  and   averaged   381, 
2343or3tl4  percent  happened  in  1872,  1214  or  1 769  per  cent  in 
1868,  and  1080  or  15-73  percent  in  1877.  The  only  other  yeai-s  which 
were  over  the  average  were  1869  with  470  deaths,  1871  ^vith  459 
deaths,  and  1867  with  448  deaths.     Of  the  twelve  years  below  the 
average  two  years  1870  and  1873  had  between  300  and  200  deaths  ; 
two  years  1866  and  1876  between  200  and  100;  one  1883  between 
sixty  and  fifty;  three  years  1874,  1875,  and  1878  between  forty  and 
ten  ;  two  years  1879  and  1882  hadlcss  than  ten  deaths ;  and  two  years 
^^1880  and  1881  were  free  from  small-pox.    Of  the  deaths  from  bowel 
^pomplaints  which  amounted  to  26,117  and  averaged  1451,  five  years 
^"■wcre   above  the  average   and   thirteen   below  the    avei-age.     The 
number  varied  from  5016  in  1877  to  710  in  1871.     injuries,  with 
a  total  of  3823  and  an  average  of  212,  varied  from  421    in   1866  to 
102  in  1868.     Other   causes,   with  a  total  mortality  of  56.180  and 
an  average  of  3121,  varied  from  10,375  in  1877  to  932  in  1867. 

Birth  returns  are  available  ordy  for  the  thirteen  years  ending 
1883.     During  these  thirteen  years  the  yearly  totals  varied  from 
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2ft,«34  in  1883  to  6718  in  1879  and  averaged  12,720.     The  details 


are: 


Shotdpur  Birth»  and  DeaUis,  1866-1883. 
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1  The  death  retnma  ure  beliared  to  be  fairly  correct  and  the  birth  retanu  to  b« 
incomplete.  • 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


SUB-DIVISIONS. 

^a'rsi  lioa  alono  in  tlie  north-enst  between  17°   59'  and  18"   26' 

Inortb  lutitude  and  between  75"  '1-2'  and  76°  9'  east  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  NizJim's  territory.  It  has  an  area  of 
696  square  miio.s,  a  population  in  1881  of  110,04(3  or  18t  to  the 
iqoare  mile,  and  in*4882  a  laud  revenue  of  £25,682  (Ra.  2,f  6,820). 
i  Of  the  596  square  miles  572  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  forty-two  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienntcd  villages.  The  rest  contains 
SlT^jiSS  acres  or  901 1  per  cent  of  arable  land,  17,971  acres  or  507 
per  cent  of  nniiroble  land,  192  acres  or  O'OO  per  cent  of  grass,  7999 
acres  or  2'26  per  cent  of  forests,  and  8887  acres  or  2'50  per  cent  of 
village  8ite%  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  319,488  acres  of 
arable  land,  19,881  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lauds  in  Government  villuges. 

Barsi  is  separated  from  other  parts  of  SholApur  by  a  narrow  belt 
»f  country  belonging  to  the  Niaara.  It  lies  between  the  B&\&gh&t 
bills  in  the  east  and  the  Sina  in  the  west.  Except  some  outlying 
villages  in  the  north-east  Barsi  is  fairly  regidar  in  shape.  From  the 
B&l&ghdt  hills  in  the  norl,h  it  stretches  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
miles  south,  and  from   east  to  west  it  is   about  twenty-three  miles. 

Trom  the  Bdlaghat  hills  in  the  north  and  north-east  the  country 
(lowly  slope.s  south-west  to  the  Sina.     Between  each  of  the  streams 

rhich  cross  the  sub-division  is  a  succession  of  dips  and  rises  from 
3t  to  west,  the  rising  and  falling  slopes  becoming  more  and   more 

entle  towards  the  eastern  border.  Except  some  parts  which  are 
bare,  most  of  the  aub^division,  especially  in  the  hollows,  is  well 
■wooded.  The  villages  are  smnll  ami  close,  and  lie  chiefly  on  river 
banks.  They  are  well  slnided  and  almost  all  have  walls  seldom 
without  g'ps.     Of  the  Biildgbat  hills  wbich   run  north  and  north- 

aet,  the  chief  is  the  Vadshighdt,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  B&rsi 
^nd  noted  for  a  cave  temple  sacred  to  RAmeshvar. 

Probably  owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  Balaghdt  hilla,  Barsi  ha3 
a  better  climate  and  more  plentiful  and  regular  rainfall  than  other 
parts  oi  Sholapur.  At  Barsi  iu  the  north-west  of  the  sub-division, 
during  the  eight  years  ending  1870  the  rainfall  varied  from  4-'^19 
inches  in  1870  to  1862  inches  in  1868  nud  averaged  2o-74'  inches; 
and  during  the  ten  years  ending  1882  it  varied  from  forty-one 
incht's  in  1882  to  twelve  in  1876  and  averaged  twenty-nine  inches. 

Water  is  abundant.  The  chief  river  is  the  Bhogavati  a  feeder  of 
the  Sina,  which,  with  its  tributaries  the  Bedki,  NAgzari,  and  Sira, 
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risei  in  tlio  B&l^gbdt  hills  and  runs  south>east  through  the  sub-diri* 
sion  for  about  thirty  miles.  Besides  this,  the  Chaudni,  a  feeder  of 
the  Sina,  runs  in  the  north  for  about  twelve  miles.  Most  of  these 
feeders  keep  water  throughout  the  year.  Besides  by  the  Koregaoa 
lake,  about  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Barai,  land  is  watered 
chiefly  from  wells  and  sometimes  by  fair  weather  channels  or  ^tJcAcAo 
paU  from  streams.  In  B&rsi  town  driukiug  water  is  supplied  from 
a  stoi-age  reservoir  built  close  to  the  town. 

The  richest  soil  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  slopee,  which 
» commonly  become  almost  level  along  the  banks  of  streams  and 
are  generally  dotted  with  clumps  of  magnificent  mango  trees.  It 
is  generally  black  and  fertile.  Poor  gravelly  or  bnrad  soils  are 
scarcely  found.  Even  on  the  most  barren  parts  is  earth  enough  to 
yield  good  grass  during  the  monsoon. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  mcluded  213  riding 
and  2860  load  carts,  748  two-bullock  and  2796  tour-bullock  ploughs, 
41,692  bullocks  and  23,865  cows,  3619  he-buffaloes  and  8526  she- 
buffaloes,  2166  horses,  36,.512  sheep  and  goats,  and  555  asses. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings 
was  5818  with  an  average  area  of  about  64  acres.  Of  the  whole 
number,  155  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acrest  281  were  of 
six  to  ten  acres ;  818  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres  ;  2493  of  twenty-one 
to  fifty  acres;  1468  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres;  475  of  "101  to  200 
acres  ;  90  of  201  to  300  acres;  25  of  301  to  400  acres;  and  13  of 
above  400  acres.  The  occupants  who  have  holdings  of  over  1 00 
acres  are  Brdhmans,  local  Vttnis,  Gujars,  Marathas,  and-  Dhangars. 
As  a  rule  the  Braboians,  local  Ydnis,  and  Gujars  sublet  their 
holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  293,809  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  47,619 
acres  or  1620  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 246,190  acres,  55  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  246,245  acres  under 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  161,593  acres  or  65'62  per  cent,  of 
which  134,000  were  under  Indian  millet  jvari  Sorghum  vulgare, 
10,667  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  8042  under 
wheat  gnhu  Triticum  testivum,  5855  under  rice  hhat  Oryza  sativa, 
16  under  maiee  vxnkka  Zea  mays,  165  under  .ni^x  or  kdng  Panicum 
italicum,  580  under  sdva  and  van  Panicum  miliaceum,  153  under 
barley  jai»  Hordeum  hexastichon,  and  2115  under  other  grains  of 
which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  32,481  acres  or  13*19 
per  cent  of  which  21,144  were  under  tnr  Cajanus  indicus,  8188 
under  gram  liarbhara  Cicer  arietinnm,'95  under  kuUhi  or  hiUth 
Dolichos  biflorus,  1837  under  mtig  Phasoolns  mungo,  609  under 
vdid  Phaseolns  radiatus,  3  under  masur  Ervum  lens,  4  under  peas 
vdldna  I'isum  sativum,  and  COl  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied 
32,200  acres  or  1307  per  cent  of  which  2572  were  under  linseed 
aUlii  Liuum  nsitatissimum,  163  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum 
indicum,  and  29,47 1  under  other  oilseedo.  Fibres  occupied  15,689 
acres  or  637  per  cent  of  which  7646  were  under  cotton  kdpua 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  7978  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tag 
Crotalaria  juncea,  and  65  under  brown    hemp    amhddi  Hibiscus 
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cannabinns.  Miscellaneons  crops  occupied  4276  acres  or  1"73  oer 
cent  of  which  7i2  were  imder  chillies  viirchi  Capsicum  frutescens, 
973  under  sugarcaue  us  Succiiarum  oHicinaruin,  418  under  tobacco 
iamhixkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  40  under  hemp  yuf/n  Cannabis  sativa, 
and  the  remaining  2103  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  110,046  people  102,512 
or  031.5  por  cent  were  Hindus,  7456  or  6'77  per  cent  Musalmans, 
67  Christians,  and  11  Piirsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are: 
5431  Briihmaus  ;  23  Kiiyabth  Prabhus  and  18  Mudlidrs,  writers; 
4025  Vaishya  VAnis,  3964  Lingiiyat  Vanis,  924  MArwdr  Vanis,  402 
Komtis,  229  Gujarat  Viinis,  92  Bhatids,  08  KAshikilpdis,  and  3 
AgarvAls,  traders  and  merchants  ;  46,445  Maratha  Kunbis  and  2506 
Millis,  husbandmen;  2160  Telia,  oil-pressers ;  1842  Chainbhars, 
leather  workers  ;  1183  Koshtis,  weavers;  1058  Sutars,  carpenters; 
997  Sonars,  goldsmiths  ;  878  Shimpia,  tailors ;  722  Kumbhars, 
potters;  641  Lohars?^  blacksmiths ;  407  Kdsiirs,  makers  and  sellera 
of  glass  bangles;  329  Sdlis,  weavers;  267  Lonaris,  cement  makers; 
259  Pdtharvats,  masons;  239  KAuls,  tape  makers;  154  Kdraujkars, 
saddlers  ;  1 17  Gavandis,  masons;  104  Ghisadis,  tinkers;  82  Kang4ris, 
dyers;  78  Sungars,  wool  weavers ;  53  TAmbats,  coppersmiths  ;  51 
Buruds,  bamboo  workers ;  37  Otaris,  casters ;  22  BeldArs,  quarry- 
men  ;  14  Niralis,  indigo  dyers;  9  Ldkheris,  lac  workers;  1394 
Nliivis,  barjjers ;  677  Parits,  washermen  ;  504  Guravs,  priests  ;  64 
Holars,  leather-dressers  ;  16  Ghadshis,  musicians  ;  4856  Dhangars, 

owkoopers ;  155  Gavlis,  milkmen  ;  744  Kolis  and  45  Bhois,  fishers ; 

06  Pardeshis,  messengers ;  217  Raddis'scent  sellers  and  cultivators; 

09  Khiitiks,  butchers  ;  5  KAmathis,  labourers ;  2638  VanjSris, 
683  Vadtlrs,  205  Bedars  or  Berads,  150Kaiksldis,  145  Phdnsepslrdhis, 
and  36  Bhiimtas,  unsettled  tribes ;  773G  Mhars,  village  servants; 
4089  Mangs,  labourers ;  358  Dhors,  tanners;  and  709  Jangams,  328 
Gosdvis,  98  Bh<lts  or  ThAkurs,  86  Gondhlis,  64  Vdsudevs,  59  Dauris, 
ancLj.4  Kolhiitis,  beggars. 

Karmala  lies  iu  the  north-west  between  1 7°  57'  and  18°  32'  north 
latitucl?'  and  between  74"  52'  and  Tb"  31'  east  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Karjat  in  Ahmadnagar,  on  the  east  by  the 
Sina  and  beyond  the  Sina  by  the  Nizdm's  territory,  on  the  south  by 
Madha,  and  on  the  wes!)  by  the  Bhima  and  beyond  the  Bhima  by 
Indflpur  in  Poona.  It  has  an  area  of  766  square  miles,  a  population 
in  1881  of  61,548  or  eighty  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1882  a  land 
revenue  of  £11,483  (Ks.  1,14,830). 

I  Of  the  766  square  miles  721  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
'According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  101  square  miles  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  382,134 
acres  or  8557  per  cent  of  arable  land,  32, 1-25  acres  or  7'26  per  cent  of 
unarable  laud,  105  acres  or  002  per  cent  of  grass,  3046  acres  or  0'69 
per  cent  of  forests,  and  28,867  acres  or  GA'i  percent  of  village  sites, 
roads,  rivers,  and  streams.^    From  the  382,134  acres  of  arable  land 

~,118  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated    lands  in 

ovemment  villages. 

Karmiila,  about  thirty-eight  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and 
twenty-eight  broad  from  east  to  west,  lies  between  the  Bhima  in  the 
n  123-50 
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The  woter-sbed 
division  inro  twu  ['iirts  and  runs  north-west  from 
to  a  little  west   of    Karintila  in  the  north.     The 
cession   of   rises  aud   valleys,  with  a  good  deal  of  high  lying    table- 
land, which  in  some  places  is  strewn  with  stones  and  boulders,   bat 
gonerully  is  level   and  has  good  though  somewhat    shallow    soil. 
Except  the   Vdghoba  and   Bodki  hills   near  Kem  and  the  dividing 
ridge  forming  the  water-shed,  the  sub-division  is  flat,  though  towarda 
the  north  and  north-west  the  ground  is  rough  and  broken  aud  crossed 
by  many   large  streams.     Except  near  the  low-lying  villages  and 
valleys  trees  are   rare  and  not  so  large  as  in  the  more  favoured 
climate  of  Bdrsi. 

The  climate  is  dry,  being  somewhat  similar  to  though  less 
favourable  than  that  of  Madha.  In  the  north-east  the  rainfall  is 
Blightly  heavier  than  in  the  south  about  Tembhurni ;  but  the  seasons 
are  most  uncertain,  a  really  good  one,  as  a  rule,  not  occurring 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years.  In  a  renlly  good  season 
the  harvest  is  unusually  abundant.  At  Karmala  in  the  north-east, 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1882,  the  rainfall  varied  from  thirty- 
four  inches  in  18ti2  to  six  inchea  in  1876  and  averaged  twenty-four 
inches. 

Owing  to  short  and  uncertain  rainfall  -water  is  scanty.  The  two 
chief  rivers  are  the  Bhiina  and  the  Sina.  The  Bhim«,  separating 
Karmala  from  Inddpur  in  the  west,  winds  north  to  south  for  about 
seventy  miles,  and  the  Sin^  sepamtiug  Karniilia  from  the  Nizam's 
territory  in  the  east,  runs  north  to  south  for  about  thirty  miles. 
Land  is  mostly  watered  from  wells,  and  sometimes  by  throwing 
temporary  dams  across  streams.  Except  in  a  few  villages  where  it  is 
enough  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  onions  and  is  available  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  February,  the  water-supply  of  these  dams  does 
not  last  beyond  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January. 
In  KarmAla  town  drinking  water  is  supplied  from  springs  in  wells 
lying  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town. 

Aboat  one-hnlf  of  the  soil  is  black  and  one-quarter  each  red  and 
gravelly  or  harad.  Except  along  stream  banks  and  in  the  Sina 
,  valley  the  black  soil,  as  a  rule,  is  somewhat  shallow.  It  is  often 
Bomewhat  stiff  and  clayey  and  requires  an  ubiiiidant  rainfall  to 
ensure  a  full  crop.  In  a  favourable  senson  the  yield  is  equal  or  even 
superior  to  the  best  black  soils  ;  but  in  ordinary  years  the  soil  yields 
but  an  indifferent  crop,  and  in  unfavoui-able  seasons  scarcely  returns 
the  seed.  Besides  this,  a  small  quantity  of  alluvial  land  is  found 
chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Bhinia,  The  leading  crops  are 
jvdri,  b'lj'ri,  safflower,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  cotton,  and 
gram. 

According  to  the  1882-88  returns  farm  stock  included  129  riding 
and  1630 « load  carts,  620  eipht-bullock  and  1582  len-biilloek 
ploughs,  28,855  bullocks  and  H.S+O  ctiw.«,  2230  he-buffaloes  and 
4571  she-buffaloes,  1754  horses,  71,384  sheep  and  goats,  and  742 
asses. 

In  1882-83  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  hold- 
ings vras  5537  with  an  average  area  of  about  forty-eight  acres.    Of  the 


■whole  number  171  wore  linlilings  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  3(|0 
were  i)f  six  to  ten  acres,  890  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres,  2595  of 
twenty-one  to  fifty  acres,  1 125  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres,  43G  of  101 
200  acres,  sixty-one  of  201  to  3iJ0  acres,  thirteen  of  ;3()I  to  400 
res,  and  six  of  above  400  acres.  The  occupants  who  have  holdings 
of  over  100  acres  are  Brdbinans,  local  Vanis,  CJiijars,  Manitli^  and 
Dhangars.  As  a  rule  the  Brahuians,  local  V^anis,  and  Gujars  sublet 
their  holdings. 

I  In  1881-S2  of  229,018  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage, 
I  81,442  acres  or  13'72  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of 
^■|he  remaining  197,G0Ij  acres,  790  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the 
^R98,-3!)6  acres  uniler  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  151,081  acres  or 
76' 15  per  cent  of  which  127,053  were  under  Indian  millet  juari 
Sorghum  vnlgare,  17,359  under  spiked  millet  hiij'ri  I'euicillaria 
snioata,  5223  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  rastivura,  594  under 
oe  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  059  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  58  under 
III  or  Iciing  Panicum  italicum,  14  under  siivi  and  vnri  Panicum 
miliaceum,  57  under  barley  j'.iu  Hordeum  hoxastichon,  and  59  under 
other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Poises  occupied  17,555 
res  or  884  per  cent  of  ivhich  2736  were  under  tur  Cajanus  in- 
cus, 8256  under  gram  hurbkara  Cicer  arietinum,  4059  uuder  kidthi 
r  kulilh  Dolichos  biflorus,  548  under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo, 
no  under  mUd  Pha.seolus  radiatns,  one  under  peas  vdtana  Pisum 
tivum,  and  195t  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  22,521 
res  or  11"35  per  cent  of  which  3185  wore  under  linseed  ahld  Linum 
itatissimurn,  384  under  gingelly  seed  fil  Se.snmum  indioum,  and 
8,952  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  5569  acres  or  280  per 
nt  of  which  4084  wore  under  cotton  bipiia  Gossjpium  herbaceura 
and  1485  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  id^g  Crotalaria  juncea. 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1670  acres  or  0'84  per  cent,  of  which 
676  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  309  under 
garcane  us  Saccharum  otficiuarum,  35."i  under  tobacco  tamhukhn 
icotiiina  tabacum^  and  the  remaining  270  under  various  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  61,518  people  58,627  or 


}5'25  per  cent  wore    Hindii.s,   2914  or  4'73  per   cent  Musalmans,  3 


^H'drsis,  3  ilews,  and  one  Christian.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes 
^Bre  :  2718  Bnilunaus  ;  16  Kayasth  Prabhus  and  14  Mudliiirs,  writers  ; 
^■337  MarwAr  VAnis,  1313  LingAyat  Viiuis,  190  Komtis,  and  27 
^'ISiijardt  VAnis,  traders  and  merchants  ;  23,520  Maraiha  lyunbis  and 
41 1  ci  Mdlis,  husbandmen  ;  1240  Ohdmbhdrs,  leather  workers  ;  725 
Koshtis,  wi*avor8  ;  673  Tolis,  oil-pre.s.sors  ;  6.i0  .Sondrs,  goldsmiths; 
I  668  Sutars,  carpenters;  385  Lohilrs,  blacksmiths;  380  Shimpis, 
^Bailors;  360  Kumbhars,  potters;  357  Sal  is,  weavers ;  213  Kasars, 
^■liakei-s  and  sellers  of  glass  bangles  ;  204  Louaris  cement  makers; 
87  Sangars,  wool  weavers;  82  Saltangars,  tanners;  39  Khatns, 
weavers;  28  Rduls,  tape  makers;  25  Rangdria,  dyers;  1?  Buruds, 
bamboo  workers  ;  19  Niralis,  indigo  dyers  ;  16  KAranjkars,  sad- 
dlers; 1^  Belddrs,  quarrymen ;  14  Ghisidis,  tinkers;  8  Pdtharvats, 
aiasoas;  5  Otdris, casters  ;  696  Nhdvis,  barbers;  490  Parits,  washer- 
men; 875  Guravs,  priests;  166  HolAra,  leather  dressers;  12  Ghad- 
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shw,  musicians ;  5834  Dhangars,  cowkeepers  ;  217  Gavlis,  millnnen ; 
4!Sl  Kolis  and  69  Bhois,  fishers  ;  167  Pardeshis,  messengers;  146 
RaiMis,  scent  sellers  and  cultivators;  S  Khilliks,  hntcber8;729 
Boruds,  653  Vaujdris,  389  Vadirs,  291  Kaikildis,  82  Phansepardhis, 
and  4  fihils,  unsettled  tribes;  4427  Mhara,  villago  servants;  2678 
MAn^s,  labourers;  189  Dhors,  tanners;  !31'>  fiosdvis,  253  Joshis, 
134  Bhats,  10(3  Jangams,  63  Gondblis,  36  Vdghyda  and  Murlis,  22 
Kollultis,  and  1 1  Dauria,  beggars. 

Ma'dha  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  district  between  1 7°  88'  and 
18"  10'  north  latitude  and  75°  13'  and  75°  46'  east  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  KarmSlla,  on  the  east  by  the  Sina  and 
beyond  the  Sina  by  tho  Niz/im's  territory  and  piirt  of  Sholdpor, 
on  the  south  by  Sholapar  and  Pnndharpur,  and  on  the  west  by 
Pnndharpnr.  It  has  an  area  of  619  square  miles,  a  population  in 
1S81  of  67,961  or  109  to  tho  square  mile,  and  in  1S82  a  land  revenn* 
of  £8455  (Rs.  84,550). 

Of  tho  619  square  miles  613  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Ac- 
cording to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  twenty-two  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  347,323 
acres  or  9097  per  cent  of  arable  land,  11,866  acres  or  310  per  cent  of 
unarable  laud,  2303  acres  or  060  per  cent  of  forests,  and  20,343  acres 
or  533  per  cent  of  village  sites,  rouds,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the 
347,326  acres  of  arable  laud  16,746  atTes  have  to  be  tukftn  on  account 
of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Madha  is  irregular  in  shape,  with  a  greatest  length  of  about  forty 
miles  from  nortn-east  to  Bouth-west  and  a  breadth  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  the  north  to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  the 
south.  It  is  a  bare  waving  plain  ;  the  tops  of  all  the  higher  parts, 
though  often  covered  with  yellow  stunted  spear  grass,  are  bare  of 
trees  and  have  a  barren  soil.  As  in  the  east,  except  in  five  villages 
the  Sina  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  and  towards  the  west  the  sub 
division  does  not  stretch  far  enough  to  include  any  of  the  plain  of 
the  Bhima.  most  oTthe  sab-division  consists  of  comparatively  high 
lying  land.  About  four  miles  north  of  Mddba  the  inula  oi 
high  land  of  Chinchgaon  lies  between  the  villages  of  Chinchgaoa 
Tadval  and  Vadshiuga.  Tho  Madha  villages  are  generally  one  t<* 
four  miles  distant  on  streams  or  river  bauKs.  Most  of  tho  villagcfl 
are  walled,  but  of  many  tho  wall  is  broken. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  hot  winds  prevail  in  March  April  and 
May.  At  Mddha  in  the  north-east  of  the  sub-division,  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1882  tho  rainfall  varied  from  thirty-two  inches  in 
1882  to  eight  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  twonty-live  inches.  J 

The  water-shed  crosses  the  sub-di^^sion  in  tho  direction  of  its 
greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  its  streams  flow 
eastward  into  the  Sina  and  southward  into  the  Bhima,  which  at  no^ 
point  is  iRany  miles  from  tho  south-western  boundary.  Owing  tal 
the  low  elevation  at  which  they  rise  and  the  short  distance  they 
have  to  flow,  none  of  the  streams  are  good  sized  ;  and  exgept  the 
Bhend  none  run  all  through  the  year.  The  Bhend  which  rises 
near  Kem  in  the  Karmdla  sub-division,  falls  into  the  Sina  a  littt 
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north  of  the  village  of  Undergaon.  Of  the  three  chief  rivera,the 
Hhima  runs  iu  the  west  for  about  six  miles,  the  Sina  in  the  east 
for  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  Bhogdrati  in  the  east  for  about  three 
miles.  Besides  by  the  Ashti  lake,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of 
Mfldha,  land  is  chieHy  watered  fmui  wells  and  to  a  less  extent  from 
streams  and  rivers.     During  the  hot  season  most  of  the  streams  dry. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Siua  the  soil  is  rich,  a  good  black  of  great 
depth  ;  iu  the  high  land  the  soil  is  shallow  black  and  poor  red  or 
gravelly,  nearly  in  equal  parts. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  190  riding  • 
and    1579    load    carts,   477    eight-bullock    and    1727    ten-bullock 
ploughs,  25,807  bullocks   and   12,974  cows,  2827  he-bufFaloes  and 
S2  05  she-buffaloes,  1188  horses^  57,272   aheep  and  goats,  and  423 
'asses. 

In  1882-83,  inclifSing  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings 
was  6 1 59  wit!)  an  average  area  of  about  forty-sis  acres.  Of  the  wholo 
number  312  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  335  were 
Bf  six  to  ten  acres,  1017  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres,  2723  of  twonty- 
Fone  to  fifty  acres,  1247  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres ;  433  of  101  to  200 
lacres;  sixty-six  of  201  to  300  acres;  seventeen  of  301  to  400  acres; 
and  seven  of  above  400  acres.  The  occupants  who  have  holdings  of 
over  100  ac^esare  Brdhmans,  local  Vanis,  Marath^s,  and  Dhangars. 
'  Vsa  rule  the  Brdhmans,  local  Vanis,  and  Gujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-83  of  251,602  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage, 
47,929  acres  or  19"04  per  ceut  were  faHow  or  under  gras.s.  Of  the 
remaining  203,073  acres,  312G  wore  twice  cropped.  Of  the  200,799 
sres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  162, 472  acres  or  78'56 
per  cent  of  which  127,500  were  under  Indian  millet  jfuiJri  Sorghum 
volgare,  19,170  under  spiked  millet  iiyri' Peoicillaria  spicata,  4419 
under  wheat  gahn  Triticum  asstivura,  7946  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza 
eativa,  3220  under  maize  makka  Zca  mays,  48  under  rata  or  kdng 
Panicum  italicum,  one  under  «dt'a  and  fan'  Panicum  miliaceum,  and 
168  under  har\vyj<iv  Ilordeum  hexastichon.  Pulses  occupied  13,729 
acres  or  663  per  cent  of  which  4875  were  under  tur  Cujanus  indicus, 
6598  under  gram  harhhara   Cicer  aristinum,   638   under  kulthi  or 

JtHl'dh  Dolichos  biflorus,  648  under  mag  Phaseolus  mungo, six  under 
did  Phaseolus  radiatus,  and  1964  under  other  pulses.      Oilseeds 

'occupied  20,984  acres  or  101 4  per  cent  of  which  3128  were  under 
linseed  ahhi  Linum  usitatissimum,  220  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesa- 
mum  indicum,  and  17,636  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
5635  acres  or  2"72  per  cent  of  which  38S6  were  under  cotton  kdpus 
Gossypium  herbaceam.  and  1749  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tug 
Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  3979  acres  or 
r92  per  cent  of  which  1182  were  under  chillies  niirchi  Capsicum 
frntescens,  501  under  sugarcane  its  Saccharum  ofiicinarum,  428  under 
tobacco  <a7H6(i/i./iu  Nicotiana  tabacuni,  5  under  hemp  ganj a  Cannabis 
sativa,  and  the  remaining' 1863  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  retunis  show  that  of  67,961  people  64,578  or 
95'02  per  cent  were  Hindus,  3338  or  4*91  per  cent  Musalmdns,  27 
Christians^  15  P^rsis,  one  Jew,  one  Buddhist,  and  one  Sikh.    The 
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details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  2784  BltAhmMis;  1915  Ling 
Vdniii,  1482  Marwar  Vanis,  2')*  Komtis,  72  Vaishya  VAnis,  and  30 
Gnjiirat  V^nis,  trader-f  and  merchants  ;  2G.vGn  Marat  ha  Konlii 
421 1  Malis,  and  8:{  Ilatkars,  hasbandmen;  15:J3  Ch^mlibArS,  lealh^ 
■workers;  1339  Koshtis,  weavers;  Q^^  Sutars,  cirpenters ;  ia% 
Sonars,  goldsmiths;  GOl  Telis,  oil-pressers  ;  596  Shimpis,  tailc 
632  Kambhdrs,  p<~itters ;  365  Lobars,  blacksmiths ;  273  Lond 
cement-makers;  218  tjiilis,  weavers;  216  Panchfils,  metal-worker 
148  Kasdrs,  mnkers  and  sellers  of  gUss  bangles  ;  77  Sangars,  wc 
weavers;  69  Kdranjkars. saddlers  ;  66  Gavandis.  masons  ;  60  Raul 
*  tape  makers;  35  Burnd*.  bamboo-workers;  34  Ot,4ris,  casters; 
Pitharrata,  masons  ;  26  Rongiris,  dyers;  4  Ghi^Adis,  tinkers  ; 
NhAvis,  barbers ;  466  Parits,  washermen ;  271  Guravs,  prieac 
165  Holars,  lealher-dre&sers ;  19  GhaJshis,  musicians;  596 
Dhangars,  cowkeepors ;  71  Gavlis,  milkmen;  735  Kolis  and 
Bhfiis,  fishers;  337  Pardeshi*.  messengers ; ^05  Raddis,  sect 
sellers  and  cultivators  ;  IS  Lodhis,  labourers  ;  17  Khdtiks,  bnlcher 
3  Kdmathis,  labourers;  710  Berads  or  Bedars,  457  Vsidars,  18 
Kaikadis,  66  Bhils,  36  Kiltavdis,  and  11  V'anjiris,  unsettled  tribes; 
4972  ilhars,  village  servants;  339S  Miings,  labourers;  224  Dhors, 
tanners  ;  and  305  Gosavis,  251  Jangams,  116  Bhats  or  Thakurs,  87 
Gondhlis,  46  Dauris,  24  Kndbnda  Joshis,  22  Kolhatis,  18  Vaghy4s 
and  Murlis^  and  7  Vasudeva.  beggars. ^ 

Malsiras  lies  in  the  west  between  17°36'and  18° 2'  north  latitude 
snd  between  74°  41'  and  75°  18'  east  longitude.     It  is  bounded 
the  north  by  the  Nira  and  bPyond  the  Nira  by  Indapur  in   Poo' 
on  the  east  by  Pandharpnr  and  for  about  twenty   miles  by    tl 
Bhima,  on  the  south  by  Sangola.  and  on  the  west  by  Mdn  in  ^&t 
and  Phaltan.     It  has  an  area  of  574  square  miles,  a  population   in 
1881  of  58,332  or  101  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1882  aland  revenue 
of  £15,322(118.  1,53,220). 

Of  the  574  square  miles  542  have  been  surveyed   in  detail.     Ac 
cording  to  the  revenue  turvey  returns,  eightj-three  square  miles  a: 
occupied  by  the  lands  of   alienated    villages.     The    rest  contai: 
262, 1 10  acres  or  8543  per  cent  of  arable  land,  34,600  acres  or  11* 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  8802  acres  or  2"87  per  cent  of  forests,  ai 
1218  acres  or   0'40    per   cent   of   village   shes,  roads,  rivers,  ani 
streams.     From  the  262,110  acres  of  artible  land  40,977  acres  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Except  in  tho  west  where  is  a  cLain  of  hills,  Mdlsiras  is  mostly 
flat  and  bare  oJJxei'S.  The  villages  are  generally  small,  three  or 
four  miles  apart.  Most  of  the  villages  lie  on  streams  and  a  few  on 
river  banks.  In  almost  all  the  villages  the  site  is  bare.  Except 
about  ten  which  are  walled,  the  villages  are  open. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  hot  and  tho  rainfall  scanty  and  uncertai 
At  Malsiras.in  the  centre  of  the  sub-division,   during  the  ten  ye 
ending  1882,  the  fall  varied  from  forty-one  inches  in  1877  to  twelve 
inches  in  1875  and  averaged  twenty  inches. 

Water  is  not  plentiful.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nira  and  Bhima 
and  their  small  feeders.     The  Nira  runs  west  to  east  for  about  thirty 
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miles  on  the  northern  border  and  falls  into  the  Bliima  in  the  extreme 
nori.h-east  of  tlie  sub-division.  Tlie  I3hinia  runs  north  to  south 
for  about  twenty  miles  on  tbe  eastern  border.  The  small  feeders  of 
e  Hhitna  and  Nira  mostly  run  dry  during  the  hot  season.  The 
den  land  is  in  some  parts  watered,  chiefly  from  wells. 

A  good  deal  of  the  soil  is  rocky  aud  barren,  but  most  of  it  is 

good  black. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  twenty-one 
riding   iind    1055    load  carts,    2ul0    four-bulloek    ploughs,    21,538 
bullijck.s  and  ll,lo3cows,  1879   he-buffaloes  and  3431  she-buffaloes,  ' 
1282  horses,  69,908  sheep  and  goats,  aud  406  asses. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lauds,  the  total  number  of  hold- 
ings was  37(j(j  with  an  average  area  of  about  seventy  acres.  Of  the 
wliole  number,  seveuty-six  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres, 
110  were  of  six  to  t'^n  acres,  344  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres,  lo(j6  of 
twenty-one  to  tifty  acres ;  1055  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres  ;  469  of 
101  to  200  acres;  eighty-four  of  201  to  300  acres;  thirty-four  of 
301  to  400  acres ;  and  twenty-eight  of  above  400  acres.  The 
occupants  who  have  holdings  of  over  100  acres  are  Brdhmans, 
local  Vdnis,  Gujars,  Marathsis,  and  Dhangars.  As  a  rule  the 
Brdhmans,  local  Vdnis,  aud  Gujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-8*  of  214,794  acres  the  whole  urea  held  for  tillage,  36,560 
acres  or  17'02  per  ceut  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  tbe  remain- 
ing 178,234  acres,  4i'77  were  twice  croppL-d.  Of  the  i82,311  acres 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occu[)ied  153,-j33  acres  or  S4'21  per  cent  of 
wliich  111,293  were  under  Indian  ruillot^rari Sorghum  vulgare,  33, 144 
under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Peniciliaria  spicata,  50l  i  under  wheat  gahu, 
Triticum  aestiviuni,  407  under  rice  blidt  Oryza  sativa,  2055  under 
maize  wahka  Zea  mays,  196  under  rdla  or  kdn<j  Panicum  italicum, 
lllj  under  «(if(»  and  vt/v'  Panicum  niiliaceuin,  51  under  barley  _;au 
Hordeum  hexasiiohon,  and  954  under  other  grains  of  which  details 
are  not  given.  Pul.ses  occupied  8080  acres  or  4"43  per  ceut  of 
which  523  were  under  tar  Cajanus  iudicus,  2964  under  gram 
harlilinra  Cicer  arietiiuim,  1029  under  knltlti  or  kulith  Dtilichos 
biflorus,  5  under  mug  Pbaseolnsmungo,  aud  3559  under  other  pulses. 
Oilseeds  occupied  I8,ti8tf  acres  or  9  91  per  ceut  of  which  41  were 
under  linseed  ahhi  Linuni  usitatissimum,  4  under  gingclly  seed 
til  Sesaiuum  indicuiu,  and  18,035  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres 
occupied  813  acres  or  0"  14  per  cent,  of  which  561  were  under  cotton 
kdpu*  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  252  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or 
<d</ Crot;ilariii  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1805  acres  or 
'  99  per  cent  of  which  721  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum 
frutescens,  497  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharuni  ofhcinarum,  200  under 
tobacco /(jmWA7itt  Ninotiana  tabaeum,  and  the  remaining  387  under 
various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  refivns  show  that  of  58,332  people  56,3R7  or 
90-60  pi-r  ceut  were  Hindus  aud  1915  or  3  33  per  cent  MusalniAus. 
The  details  rif  the  Hindu  castes  are  ifS33  Bnihnians;  1  204  Lingilyat 
Viiiis,  056  Aldrwar  Vanis,  and  173  Kouitis,  traders  aud  merchauts ; 
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18j579  Kiiubia  ftnd  33iij  Miilis,  husbandmen  ;  95-t  Lonaris,  cemisn 
makers;  (329  Chambliars,  leather-workers;  514  SutArs,  carpent^-rs} 
495  Kumbhiirs,  potters;  372  Lohfirs,  blacksmiths;  3G0  Souiirs, 
goldsmiths;  33*5  Koshtis,  weavers;  287  Telis,  oil-prcssers ;  275 
Shimpis,  tailors;  124  Kasars,  makers  and  sellers  of  glass  bangles; 
41  Sjilisj  weavers;  34  Sangars,  wool -weavers  ;  31  Buruds,  bamboo, 
workers;  15  Karanjkars,  saddlers;  12  Otaris,  casters;  641 
NhAvis,  barbers ;  485  Parits,  washermen ;  1215  HoMrs,  leather- 
dressers;  2S8  Guravs,  priests;  SO  Ghadshis,  ronsiciaus;  12,9ri5 
Dhaugars,  cowkeopers ;  40  Gavlis,  milkmen  ;  432  Kolia  and  65 
Bhois,  fishers;  152  Kaddis,  scent-sellers  and  cultivators:  36  Par- 
deshis,  messengers ;  13  Khatiks,  butchers  ;  2142  Berads,  299  Va<l*rs, 
82  Vanj&ris,  and  58  Kaikddis,  unsettled  tribes ;  3950  Mbdrs,  village 
servants;  2517  Mangs,  labourers;  274  Dhors,  tanners;  and  346 
Gosdvis,  141  Joshis,  91  Jongams,  43  Bbdts  or  Thakurs,  24  Daaris, 
24  Kolhatis,  and  14  Gondhlis,  beggars. ^ 

Pan^arpur  lies  in  the  centre  between  17°  29'  and  17°  56'  north 
latitu3oan(r7o*'  1 1'  and  75°  44'  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  MAdha,  on  the  east  by  MAdha  and  SholApur,  on  the 
south  by  the  Patvardhan  state,  and  ou  the  west  by  Sangola  and 
MAlsiras.  It  has  an  area  of  470  square  miles,  a  population  in  1881 
of  72,212  or  153  to  the  sqaare  mile,  and  in  1882  a  land  reveuae  of 
£8449  (Rs.  84,490).  . 

Of  the  470  square  miles  457  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.    Accord- 
ing to  the  revenue  survey  re  '  ' 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  vi 

or  9205  per  cent  of  arable  land,  7984  acres  or  287  jier  cent  of 
nnarable  land,  2184  acres  or  079  per  cent  of  grass,  458  acres  or 
0"17  per  cent  of  forests,  and  11,476  acres  or  412  percent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  256,023  acres  of  arable 
land  20,037  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lauds  in 
Government  villages. 

Pandharpur  is  au  open  waving  plain  almost  bare  of  trees.  The 
villages  lie  partly  ou  river  banks  and  partly  iu  the  plain  ;  some  are 
walled.     The  village  site  is  generally  bare. 

The  climate  is  dry.  Hot  winds  prevail  iu  March  April  and  May  j 
and  the  rainfall  is  scanty  and  nncertaiu.  At  Pandharpur  in  the 
centre  of  the  sub-division,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1882  the  fall 
varied  from  forty-four  inches  in  1874  to  eight  inches  in  1876  and 
averaged  twenty-eight  inches.  m 

The  two  chief  rivers  are  the  Bhima  and  Mdn.  For  a  winding" 
length  of  about  twenty  miles  the  Bhima  separates  Pandharpur  from 
MAlsiras  in  the  west,  and  for  about  forty  miles  it  winds  north-west 
to  south-east  through  the  centre  of  the  sub-division.  During  the 
rains  the  water  overflows  its  banks  which  are  earthy  and  steep, 
The  Mdn  nins  west  to  east  in  the  south  and  falls  into  the  Bhim 
near  Sarkoli  about  ten  miles  south-easfof  Pandharpur.  The  towa 
of  Pandharpur  is  supplied  with  drinking  water  from  a  pond  made  ia' 
1874  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town.  Laud  is  chiefly  waterei 
from  wells. 


eturns,  thirty-two  square  miles  are  occupied 
nllages.     The. rest  coutains  250,023  acres 
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Alon^  the  river  and  stream  banks  the  soil  is  mostly  deep  b|^ck, 
and  to  tne  east  of  the  Bhima  it  is  specially  fine.  On  the  high  lying 
land  the  soil  is  shallow  black  and  gray  gravelly  or  barad. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  seventy- 
eight  riding  and  1253  load  carts,  557  two-bullock  and  1500  four- 
bullock  ploughs,  17,433  bullocks  and  9137  cows,  1793  he-buffaloes 
and  4131  she-bufifaloes,  850  horses,  42,437  sheep  and  goats,  and  385 
oases. 

^^     In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings 

^f  was  13,581  with  an  average  area  of  about  nineteen  acres.     Of  the* 

whole  number,  16G3  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  1490 

were  of  six  to  ten  acres,  4097  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres ;  6291oftwenty- 

^■one  to  fifty  acres ;  thirty-sis  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres ;  and  four  of  101 

^1  to  200  acres.     The  occupants  who  have  holdings  of  over  100  acres 

Hare  Brdhmans;  loca^Vanis,  Gujars,  MarAthds,  and  Dhangars.     As  » 

rule  the  Brahmans,  local  Vslnis,  and  Gujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  217,684  acres  the  whole  area  hold  for  tillage,  26,10* 
acres  or  11  "99  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 191,580  acres,  2585  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  194,165  acres 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  159,545  acres  or  82'16  percent 
of  which  137,694  were  under  Indian  millet  Jwri  Sorghum  vulgare, 
14,612  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  3674  under 
wheat  ya/iu  Triticum  asstivum,  977  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa, 
2131  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  109  under  rdlaoTkiUig  Panicum 
italicnm,  28  under  barley  jfar  Hordeum  iiexastichon,  320  under  other 
grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  10,572  acres 
or  5'44  per  cent  of  which  1475  were  under  titr  Cajanus  indicus, 
"723  under  gram  harbhnra  Cicer  arietinum,  697  under  kulthi  or 
ith  Dolichos  biflorus,  261  under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo,  27  under 
masur  Ervum  lens,  two  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum,  and  1387 
nnder  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  16,827  acres  or  866  per  cent, 
of  which  1010  were  under  linseed  aluhi  Linum  usitatissimum,  126 
nnder  gingelly  seed  <i/ Sesamum  indicum,  and  15,691  under  other 
oilseeds.  Fibres  occupie<l  5321  acres  or  2"74  per  cent  of  which 
3613  were  nnder  cotton  kdpus  Gossypium  horbaceum  and  1708  under 
Bombay  hemp  aan  or  tag  Crotalaria  juncoa.  Miscellaneous  crops 
occupied  190(3  acres  or  0'97  percent  of  which  778  were  under  chillies 
mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  325  under  sugarcane  ua  Saccharum 
fficinarum,  243  under  tobacco  latnbdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum^  and 
e  remaining  554  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  72,212  people  69,345 

or  96'02  per  cent  were  Hindus,   2864  or  3"96  per  cent  Musalmans, 

and    3    Christians.     The    details   of   the    Hindu    castes   are :  6330 

Brtlhmans ;  5  K^yasth  Prabhus,  writers ;  1739  Lingiiyat  Vanis,  1158 

MArwdr  Vfinis,  662  Komtis,  166  GujarAt  Vdnia,  8  AgarvAls,  and  6 

Lohilnas,  traders  and  merchants;  25,519 MariithaKunbi8,3412  M(tlis> 

and  247  Hdtkars,  husbandmen  ;  1641   Koshtis,  weavers  ;  1585  Ch^m- 

bhars,  leather-workers ;  767  Sonars,  goldsmiths  ;  667  Telis,  oil-press- 

rs  ;  509  Londris,  cement-makers  ;  491  Shimpis,  tailors  j   431   Kum- 

Hi&n,  potters ;  434  Sntdrs,  carpenters ;  349  Sangars,    wool-weavers ; 
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332  K&s&TS,  maters  and  sellers  of  glnss  bangles  ;  298  LoliArs,  blaclc- 
sinitlis;  140  Nir&lis,  indigo-dyers;  l;32  Sdlis,  weavers;  102  Piithar- 
vats,  iniisona  ;  90  Gavandis,  masons;  81  Rduls,  tapo-ronkpre;  81 
TAuibats,  coppersmiths;  t)4  Khatria,  weavers ;  4M  Burnds,  bamboo - 
workers;  41  Lakhcris,  lac-workcrs;  34  KAranjkarSj  saddlers;  20 
Gbisiidis,  tinkers ;  and  20  Ot/iris  casters ;  S'i3  NhAvis,  barbers  ; 
524  i'nrits,  washermen ;  307  Ounivs,  priests;  195  Holdrs,  leather- 
dressers;  105  Ghadshis,  musicians;  G413  Dbangara,  cowkeepera ; 
390  Gavlis,  milkmen;  1427  Kolis  and  290  Bhois,  fishers;  881 
Jiaddis,  scont-sellors  and  oultivotors ;  319  Pardeshis,  mesaeugers; 
134  Khdtiks,  butchers;  838  Borads,  701  VadArs,  68  Kaiki'idis,  and 
29  Van jjlris,  unsettled  tribes ;  4927  Mhare.  village  servants;  2350 
Mrinj^'s,  labourers;  188  Dhors,  tanners;  and  240  Janganis,  189 
Go^Avis,  101  Uauris,  97  Bhata  or  Thdkurs,  88  Gundhlis,  18  Jobaris, 
13  Kolhtitis,  and  9  Yaghyda  and  Murlis.  bc^ggar^ 

Sa'ngOla  lies  in  the  sonth-west  between  17°  8'  and  17°  40'  north 
latitude  and  between  74°  59'  and  75"  32'  east  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mdlsiras  and  Paudhnrpur ;  on  the  east  by 
Paudharpnr,  Mangrvlvedha  of  the  Patvardhan  state,  and  the  Jath 
state ;  on  the  south  by  the  Jath  and  Patvardhan  states ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Khdndpor  in  Sdtdra  and  At])adi  of  the  Pant  Pratinidhi.  It 
has  an  area  of  049  square  miles,  a  population  in  1881  of  02,849  or 
ninety-seven  to  the  square  mile,  and  iu  1882  a  land'reveuue  of 
£15,814  (Rs.  1,58,140). 

Of  the  C49  square  milcfc  599  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  sur^-ey  returns,  90  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
342,099  acres  or  90"  18  per  cent  of  arable  land,  23,651  acres  or  G-2-li 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  3740  acres  or  0'98  per  cent  of  forests, 
and  9866  acres  or  2"G0  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams.  From  the  342,099  acres  of  arable  land  86,595  acres  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Sdngola  is  a  level  open  plain  with  a  few  treeless  hillocks  fringing 
its  southern  border!  It  is  mostly  bare  of  trees.  The  villages  aro 
small,  throe  or  four  miles  apart.  More  than  half  the  villages  lie  on 
stream  banks  and  except  SAngola  and  Ndzre  almost  all  are  open. 
The  village  site  is  generally  bare. 

The  climate  is  hot.  At  SAngola  in  the  centre  of  the  sub-division, 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1882  the  rainfall  varied  from  thirty-four 
inches  in  1877  to  six  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  twenty-two 
inches. 

The  chief  river  is  the  MAn  with  its  feeders  the  Belvan,  Kiirda, 
Songanga,  and  Vdukdi.  It  drains  the  sub-division  west  to  north- 
east for  about  thirty-tivo  miles.  During  the  rains  the  streams  are 
all  full,  but  in  the  hot  season  most  of  them  run  dry.  In  Sdugola 
land  is  little* watered. 

Most  of  the  soil  is  stony  and  barren,  and  much  of  it  is  fit  only 
for  grazing. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  twenty-three 
riding  and  1093  load  carts,  786  two-bullock  and  3053  four-bullock 
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lil.iiiprlis,  22,269  bullocks  and  12,1 81  cows,  2649  he-buffaloes  8iicl«ll  13 
sbe-buffaloeSj  1103  borses,  91,711  sheep  and  goats,  and  457  asses. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of 
holdings  was  5259  with  an  average  area  of  about  54  acres.  Of 
the  whole  narabor  86  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  183 
were  of  six  to  ten  acres  ;  005  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres  ;  2376  of 
twenty -one  to  fifty  acres;  1 351  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres  ;  537  of  101  to 
200  acres ;  seventy-six  of  201  to  300  acres ;  twenty-three  of  301  to 
400  ncres:  and  twenty-two  of  above  400  acres.  The  occupants  who 
have  lioldings  of  over  100  acres  are  Brahmans,  local  Vdnis,  Gujars,* 
Marathas,  and  Dhangars.  As  a  rule  the  Brahmans,  local  VAnis,  and 
Gujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  283,695  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage  67,801 
acres  or  23*89  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 215,894  acres,  *J19  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  223,913  acres 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  187.840  acres  or  83"83  per  com 
of  which  78,674  were  under  Indian  millet  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare, 
89,809  under  spiked  millet  bii/ri  Penicilluria  spicata,  8152  under 
wheat  (/«/iu  Triticum  testivum,  2581  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa^ 
3460  under  maize  maklai  Zea  mays,  460  under  rdla  or  kdny 
Panicum  italiciim,  130  under  barley  jav  Hordeum  hexastichon,  and 
4568  under  other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses 
ocLiipied  16,982  acres  or  7*58  per  cent,  of  which  1419  wore 
under  tur  Cajanus  indiciis,  3503  uuder  gram  hurbhani  Cicor 
arjetimira,  1084  under  ktdthb  or  kulith  Oolichos  bifloras,  567  under 
ini(ff  Phaseolus  mungo,  and  10,409  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds 
ocoapied  9801  acres  or  437  per  cent  of  which  74  were  under 
linseed  uMii  Linura  nsitatissimnm,  759  under  gingelly  seed  til 
Sesamum  indicum,  and  8968  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
5599  acres  or  2"50  per  cent,  of  which  4364  were  under  cotton 
kdpus  Gospypium  herbacoum  and  1235  under  Bombay  hemp  aan  or 
^  lag  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  3091  acres  or 
1'64  per  cent  of  which  1538  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum 
frutescons,  473  under  sugarcane  its  Saccharum  officinarum,  52!) 
under  tobacco  tambdkha  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining 
1 151  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  02,849  people  60,648 
or  96*49  per  cent  were  Hindus,  2197  or  3" 49  per  cent  Musalmdns, 
and  4  Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  1582 
Uralimans;  17  Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers;  1344  Gujarat  V&nis,  1207 
Lingiiyat  Vinis,  and  108  Marwar  Vanis,  traders  and  merchants; 
18,990  Mariitha  Kunbis,  2438  MAlis,  and  791  HAtkai-s,  husbandmen  ; 
2086  Londris,  cement-makers  ;  1282  Chdrabhtirs,  leather  workers  ; 
1006  Koshtis,  weavers ;  718  Sangars,  wool-weavers;  520  Sondrs, 
goldsmiths;  520  Sutars,  carpenters;  506  Kurabhdrs,  potters;  .337 
Telis,  oil-pressers ;  334  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths ;  297  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 
107  Kdsdrs,  makers  and  eellers  of  glass  bangles;  46  Rduls,  tape- 
makers  ;  40  Sdlis,  weavers  ;  23  Karanjkars,  saddlers  ;  20  Otdris, 
casters:  20  Tambats,  coppersmiths;  19  Beldar.s,  quarryraon  ;  18 
Buruds,  bamboo-workers ;  11  Ninilis,  indigo-dyers :  3  Gavandis, 
masons ;  604  Nhavis,  barbers  ;  436  Parits,  washermen, :  1804  Holdrs, 
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leather-droBscTs ;  422  Gnravs,  priests ;  17  Ghadshis,  tnnsicianB ; 
11,127  Dhangars,  cowkeepera;  46  Gavlis,  milkmen  ;  462  Kolis  and 
28  Bhois,  fishers ;  536  Raddis,  scent-sellers  and  cultivators  ;  18 
Pardosbis,  messengers;  26  Khitiks,  butchers;  1045  Berads,  210 
Kaikj'ulis,  113  Vadirs,  and  75  Vanjaris,  unsettled  tribes;  6.571  MhArs, 
messeiigerrs ;  1204  M&ngs^  labourers  ;  256  Dhors,  tannors  ;  5  Haldl- 
khors,  scavengers ;  and  604  Dauris,  238  Jangsms,  129  Gos^vis,  65 
Gon dhlis,  20  BAlsantoshis,  and  10  BhAts  or  Th&kars,  beggars. 

.^^tfllft'Blir  l'®8  ^°  *^^  extreme  sontb-east  between  1 7°  22'  and  1 7* 
50'  north  ktitndo  and  botweon  75°  40'  and  76°  13'  east  longitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nizdm's  territory,  on  the  south  by 
the  Bhima  and  the  Akalkot  state,  on  the  east  by  the  Akalkot  state, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pandharpur  and  M^dha  sub-divisions.  It 
Las  an  area  of  847  square  miles,  a  population  in  1881  of  149,539  or 
176  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1882  a  land  Revenue  of  £13,764 
(Hs.  1,97,640).  Of  its  115  villages  eleven  lie  detached  in  the  NiE&m'a 
territory. 

Of  the  847  square  miles  543  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  nine  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
491,065  acres  or  91-56  per  cent  of  arable  land,  27,153  acres  or  5'06 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  2968  acres  or0"55  percent  o| grass,  3205 
acres  or  0'60  per  cent  of  forests,  and  11,953  acres  or  223  per  cent 
of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  491,065  acres 
of  arable  land  57,762  acres  Bave  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lauds  in  Government  villages. 

ShoUpur  is  waving  and  ^>af e  pf  trees,  rising  in  places  in  small 
hillocks  showing  bare  rock.  On  the  whole  it  is  less  rugged  and 
Btony  than  Mohol  on  the  north-west.  1'he  southern  part  betweea 
the  Bhima  and  the  Sina  is  flatter  and  richer  and  has  groves  of  trees 
and  gardens.  The  land  between  the  streams  slowly  rises  to  tho 
wator-shed.  E.^ccept  in  the  south  and  east  which  have  two  or  three 
groups  of  small  villages  close  together,  the  villages  are  hirgo  and 
far  apart.  Almost  all  are  on  river  or  stream  banks.  The  villaga 
Bites  are  bare.  Formerly  tho  villages  were  walled,  but  the  walls 
have  fallen  and  in  many  cases  disappeared,* 

The  climate  is  dry.  The  cold  season  is  clear  and  bracing  and 
bettor  than  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  hot  seasoa 
hotter  with  much  hot  dry  wind.  The  rainfall  is  scanty.  The  south- 
west monsoon  reaches  Sholdpur  only  in  fitful  gusts  and  is  never  to 
be  trusted  ;  tho  sub-division  owes  most  of  its  rainfall  to  the  north- 
east monsoon.  At  Sholiipur  in  the  centre,  during  the  eighteen  yetirs 
ending  1870,  the  fall  varied  from  35'78  inches  in  1869  to  1365 
inches  in  1855  and  averaged  26'63  inches,  and  during  the  tea 
years  ending  1882  it  varied  from  sixty-six  inches  in  1878  to  elevau 
inches  in  1876  and  averaged  thirty-one  inches.  During  the  cold 
season  tho  temperature  is  lower,  and  during  the  hot  and  rainy 
seasons  higher  than  at  most  Bombay  stations. 

Tho  two  chief  rivers  are  the  Bhima  and  tho  Sina.  Tho  Bhima 
{onus  tho  souljhorn  boundary  of  the  sub-division  for  about  thirty-five 
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■miles,  and  the  Sina  rnna  south  through  the  snb-division  for  aliout 
forty  miles.  The  rivers  run  throughout  the  year,  though  during  the 
hot  season  the  stream  is  narrow.  Laud  is  little  watered  by  these 
rivers.  Besides  from  the  Ekruk  lake  the  better  garden  lands  are 
watered  from  wells.  The  city  of  Bholdpur  is  supplied  with  drink- 
ing water  from  the  Eknik  lake,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  city. 

The  soil  is  various  and  irregular.  In  the  dips  is  much  fine  allu- 
vial soil.  North  of  the  Sina  in  the  east  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
soil  is  black,  fifty  red  or  tdinhad,  and  forty  gravelly  or  barad.  The 
black  soil,  being  about  ono-tonth  of  the  whole,  is  found  only  in* 
small  patches  and  of  no  great  depth,  resting  on  a  sandy  loam  and 
under  it  pebbly  limestone  as  in  GnjarJlt.  Especially  near  Sholapur, 
Bfila,  Degaou,  and  the  south-east  of  Ahirvddi  the  black  soil  is  very 
rich,  yielding  all  the  richer  products.  Towards  the  banks  of  the 
Sina  and  between  t^e  Sina  and  Bhima  in  the  west  the  black  soil  is 
more  plentiful  and  much  is  deep  and  excellent.  The  chief  products 
are  all  the  rahi  or  late  grains,  oil-seeds,  and  pulses,  but  liijri  is  not 
.much  grown. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  181  riding 
and  1258  load  carts,  1398  two-bullock  and  3239  four-bullock  ploughs. 
34,791  bullocks  and  17,419  cows,  6833  he-buffaloes  and  3779  she- 
buffaloes,  154o  horses,  55,543  sheep  and  goats,  and  804  asses. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings 
was  9533  with  an  average  area  of  about  fifty-four  acres.  Of  the 
whole  number  374  were  holdings  of  nrt;  more  than  five  acres,  631 
were  of  six  to  ten  acres,  1 708  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres,  406U  of 
twenty -one  to  fifty  acres ;  190H  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres;  66G  of 
101  to  200  acres;  128  of  201  to  300  acres  ;  thirty-seven  of  301  to 
400  acres  ;  and  twenty-one  of  above  400  acres.  The  occupants  who 
have  holdings  of  over  100  acres  are  Brdhmaus,  local  Vdnis,  Gujars, 
"Mariithas,  and  Dhangars.  As  a  rule  the  Brdhmans,  local  V^uis, 
aud  Gujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  382,466  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  46,284 

iCres    or    1210    per   cent    were    fallow   or    under   grass.     Of  the 

remaining  336,182  acres  7532  were  twice  cropped.     Of  the  343,714 

acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops   occupied   272,200   acres  or   79*19 

per  cent,  of  which  234,263  were  under  Indian  millet  jwj't  Sorghum 

Yulgare,  23,399  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  PoniciUaria  spicata,  7307 

under  wheat  gahu  Triticum   (estivum,  6049   under  rice  bhdt  Oryza 

sativa,  132  under  maize  viakka  Zea  mays,  242  under  rdla  or  kdiig 

^^  Panicum  italicum,  82  under  sdua  and  vtiri  Panicum  miliaceura,  100 

^B  under  bai'ley  jav  Hordoum  hexastichon,  and  626  under  other  grains 

^B  of  which  det-ails  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  28,467  acres  or  828 

^B  per  cent  of  which  20,935  were  under  turCajanus  indicus,  6457  under 

^^  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  266  under  kalthi  or  kulith  Dolichoa 

biflorus,  456  under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo,  9.')  under  wHd  Phaseolua 

radiatus,  and  258  under*  other  pulses.     Oilseeds  occupied   30,341 

acres  or  8' 82  per  cent  of  which  15,302  were  under  linseed  alshi 

Linum  usitatissimum,  366  under  gingeliy  seed  til  Sesamum  indicumj 

and    14,673   under  other  oiLseeds.      Fibres  occupied  8540  acres  or 

2'48  per  cent  of  which  3934  were  under  cotton  kiipm  Qossypinm 
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hc^^aceum,  anil  4606  under  Bombay  homp  tan  or  lag  Crotalaria 
juncea.  Aliscellanoous  crops  occupied  41GG  acres  or  1'21  per  cent 
of  which  1278  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens, 
499  under  siujarcano  «a  Saccharum  officinarum,  804  under  t<jbacco 
taintnikhn  Nicotiaua  tabacum,  and  the  remaining  1585  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  149,539  people  125,53S 
or  83"95  percent  were  Hindus,  23,2.j3  or  15-54  per  cent  Musalnidus, 
523  or  034  per  cent  Christians,  128  or  008  per  cent  Parsis,  90  Jews, 
and  7  Sikhs.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  6301  Brahmans ;  50 
Kayasth  Prabhusand41  Mudlidrs,  writers;  9906  LiuguyatVduis,  16G9 
Miirwar  Vauis,  710 Gujarat  Viinis,  664  Komtis,  230  Vaishya  Vania, 
61  Bliiitiils,  37  Ktltthikitpdis,  and  6  Agurvals,  traders  and  merchants; 
29,415  MarAtha  Kuubis,  3868  Malis,  and  315  Hitkars,  husbandtneu ;. 
7827  S61is  and  4428  Koshtis,  weavers  ;  3330  Sjjimpis,  tailors  ;  3270 
Chiimbhilrs,  leather-workers  :  2025  Telis,  oil-pressers  ;  1172  SontLrs, 
goldsmiths;  1072  Khafris,  weavers  ;  1046  Sutdrs,  carpenters ;  8()lJ 
Kutnbhiirs,  potters;  758  Rangaris,  dyers;  639  Niralis,  indigo-dyors; 
557  Lobars,  blacksmiths ;  536  Gavandisj  masons ;  332  Londris, 
cement-makers;  182  Kjlsars,  makers  and  sellers  of  glass  bangles ; 
160  Timbats,  coppersmiths;  141  Buruds,  bamboo-workers;  137 
Kdranjkars,  saddlers  ;  118  Ghisddis,  tinkers  ;  75  Rauls,  tape-makers; 
61  Beldars,  quarrymen  ;  28  Otaris,  casters  ;  14  P<lthan»t8,  masons; 
14  Hangars,  wool-weavers ;  8  Timbolis,  betel-sellers ;  7  Patvekars, 
tassel-makers  ;  4Bhadbhnnjiia,  grain-parchers ;  1315  Nhavis,  barbers  ; 
1007  Pants,  wa.shemien  ;  14^6  Gnravs,  priests;  74  Ilolars,  Icather- 
dves-sers ;  5  Ghadshis,  musicians;  10,520  Dhangars,  cow-keepers; 
762  Gavlis,  milkmen;  3423  Kolis  and  430  Bhois,  fishers;  1851 
Pardeshis,  messengers  ;  658  Raddis,  scent-sellers  and  cultivators ; 
839  KhAtiks,  butchers;  320  Lodhis,  labourers;  206  Kam^thjs, 
labourers;  125  Kalals,  distillers;  1491  Vaddrs,  653  Kaikadis,  586 
Berads,  176  PhAnsepdrdhis,  and  17  Vanjilris,  unsettled  tribes; 
11,422  Mhiirs,  village  servants;  2796  Mangs,  labourers  ;  569  Dhors, 
tanners;  33  Halalkhors,  scavengers;  aud  2198  Jangams,  385 
GosAvis,  317  Joshis,  228  Gondhlis,  66  Kolhdtis,  63  Dauris,  46  Bhdts, 
19  JohAris,  8  Dilsaris,  and  4  V&sndevs,  beggars. 
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Akluj,  about  six  miles  north-cnst  of  Sldlsiras,  is  a  large  market 
toym  on  the  Nira,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  4S89  and  in  1881  of 
4769.  The  town  was  formerly  very  flourishing  with  a  large  trade 
in  cotton  which  has  now  almost  disappeared.  About  iS.'iOO 
(Us.  85,000)  worth  of  goods  still  change  hands  in  the  year.  The 
town  has  u  post  office  and  a  mined  fort.  The  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Monday.  In  1689  Aurangzcb  (1(558-1707),  driven  north  from 
his  camp  at  Bijdpur  by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague,  came  to  Akluj 
where  the  epidemic  subsided.'  After  his  arrival  at  Akluj  plundering 
parties  of  JIarilthds  were  frequently  near  and  detachments  were  sent 
to  Sambhiiii's  territories.  One  of  these  under  Mukarrab  Khfin  was 
sent  to  Kolh^pur.  Mukarrab  Khdn  succectled  in  capturing  8anibhAji 
and  twenty-six  others  at  Sangameshvar  in  Rutnjigiri  and  marchi-d 
with  the  prisoners  to  the  Moghal  cump.  When  the  news  of 
Sanibhiiji's  capture  reached  Aurangzcb'S  camp  at  Akluj  there  were 
rreat  rejoicings.  During  the  four  or  five  diiys  when  Mukarrab 
IhAn  was  known  to  be  coming  with  the  prisoners,  all  classes  were  so 
bverjoyed  that  they  could  not  sleep  and  went  out  four  miles  to  meet 
the  prisoners  and  give  expression  to  their  joy.  In  every  town  or 
village  on  or  near  the  road,  wherever  the  news  reached,  there  was 
jrcat  delight ;  and  wherever  the  prisoners  passed  the  doors  and 
fs  were  full  of  men  and  women  who  looked  on  rejoicing.'  In 
1792  Cajjtain  Moor,  the  author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  described 
it  as  Akhloofl  a  large  respectable  town  with  a  well  supplied  market 
and  with  a  fort  and  several  handsome  buildings  and  wells.*  In  1803 
on  his  march  from  Secingapatam  to  Poona  to  reinstate  Bdjirdv, 
General  Wellesley  halted  at  Akluj  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  of  April.' 

Ashta,  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Mddha,  with  in  1881  a  popula- 
tion of  '2495,  is  interesting  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  20th  of 
February  1818  between  General  Smith  and  BAjiitlv  Pesliwa's  troops 
in  which  the  Peshwa  was  defeated  and  his  general  Gokhale  killcnl. 
The  battle  was  entirely  a  cavalry  action,  Gokhale  having  eight  to  ten 
thousand  horse  and  General  Smith  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  a 
squadron  of  the  22nd  Dragoons,    120O  auxiliary  horse,  and  2500 

fantry.    The  enemy  lost  about  200  killed  including  Gokhale,  while 
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the  Britiah  loss  waa  fourteen  Europeans  and  five  native  cavalry  killed 
ana  wounded.  Twelve  elephants  fifty-seven  camels  ana  many 
palanquins  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  battle  had  the 
imiMHtant  result  of  freeing  the  Sjitira  chief  from  Bajirav's  power 
ann  of  ending  the  enterprise  of  the  Peshwa's  horse.*  Ashta  has  a 
large  lake  which,  when  full,  has  an  area  of  about  four  square  miles 
and  a  capacity  of  1,499,470,085  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  lake  has 
been  formed  by  throwing  across  the  Ashta  stream,  a  feeder  of  the 
lihinja,  an  earthen  dam  12,709  feet  long  with  a  greatest  height  of 
67' 75  feet.  Two  canals  are  led  from  the  dam,  a  left  bank  canal 
II J  miles  long,  discharging  thirty  cubic  feet  a  second  and  command- 
ing 12,'258  arable  acres,  and  a  right  bank  canal  ten  miles  long,  dis- 
charging ten  aibic  feet  a  second  and  commanding  5624  arable  acres. 
The  plans  of  the  work  were  prepared  in  1869  and  the  lake  finished 
on  the  3l3t  of  July  1881  at  a  cost  of  £33,499  (Rs.  3,34,990).  Part 
of  the  work  was  done  as  famine  relief  till  #foveml)er  1877,  the 
greatest  number  of  famine  labourers  employed  on  any  one  day  being 
19,949.« 

Ba'rsi,  north  latitude  18°  13'  and  east  longitude  75°  44',  forty  milea 
north-west  of  SholApur,  is  a  m\micipal  town  the  head-quarters  of  the 
lidrsi  sub-division,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  16.12(j.  Besides  the 
eub-di visional  revenue  and  police  otfices  Bdrsi  has  a  municipality, 
a  disjicnsary,  a  sub-judge's  court,  four  schools  and  a  Jjbrary.  and  a 
station  at  BArsi  Road  about  twenty-two  miles  to  the  south-west.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  BiSrsi  had  a  population  of  about 
3000  which  increased  to  1I«798  in  1866,  and  18,560  in  1872,  but  in 
1881  had  fallen  to  16,126.'  The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of 
18,560  of  whom  17,357  wore  Hindus  1175  MusabnAns  and  twenty- 
eight  Christians.  The  1881  census  showed  14,387  Hindus,  1682 
]^Iusalmdns,  forty-six  Christians,  and  eleven  Pdrsis.  The  munici- 
palitv  which  was  established  in  1865  had  in  1882-83  an  income  of 
£4149  (Rs.  41,490)  and  an  expenditure  of  £2744  (Rs.  27,440).  The 
income  was  chiefly  derived  from  octroi  which  yielded  £3912 
(Rs.  39,120)  and  the  expenditure  was  chiefly  incurred  in  works  of 
conservancy  and  in  roads.  For  the  water-supply  of  the  town  the 
mimicipality  has  built  a  storage  reservoir  close  to  the  town  at  a  cost 
of  £2825  (lis.  28,250).  It  is  designed  to  contain  nineteen  millions  of 
cubic  feet  and  has  a  drainage  area  of  1|  square  miles  and  u  surface 
area  of  sixty-five  acres.  The  dispensary  was  established  in  1 806.  In 
1883  it  treated  forty-six  in-patients  and  13,698  out-patient«  at  a  coat 
of  £202  (Rs.  2020).  Of  the  four  government  schools  one  is  anglo- 
vemacidar,  two  vernacular  for  boys,  and  the  fourth  vernacular  for 
girls.  The  railway  returns  for  1883  show  at  Bdi-si  Road  121,42G 
passengers  and  71,522  tons  of  goods. 

Bdrsi  is  a  noted  mart  of  transit  trade  and  owes  it«  importance  to 
ita  position,  not  far  from  the  railway,  in  a  most  fertile  country  on  the 

* 

'  Details  are  given  above  pp.  294-295.  '  Oetiiilii  »r«  given  above  pp.  223-826. 

•  The  details  are,  11,798  in  l806-<;7,  l.'5,31,'»  in  1807-68.  ie..'.59  in  1868-Kl).  14,»>8.'5in 
1869  70,  15,759  in  1870-71,  18,6(»}  in  1871-72,  iri,731in  1872-73,  16.323  in  1873-74, 
15,245  in  1874-75,  15,254  in  1875-76,  15,506  in  1876-77,  15,042  in  1877-78,  14,673  in 
1878-79, 15,140  in  1879-80.  and  16, 126  in  the  cenaus  ot  February  1881. 
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British-NissAm  frontier.  Ita  chief  importance  lies  in  its  export  trade 
with  which  it  is  fed  by  the  Niztlm's  villages  from  thirty  and  in  the 
case  of  cotton  from  as  far  as  150  miles  off.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are,  in  order  of  importance,  cottdn,  lin8ee<l,  oil,  food-grains, 
groundnuts,  gingclly  and  other  oil  seeds,  sugar  and  raw  sugar, 
grocery  and  spices,  dye-roots,  clarified  butter,  and  hides  and  horns. 
Except  a  little  cotton  and  oil-seed  and  nearly  all  of  the  sugar  and 
raw  sugar  which  come  from  the  surrounding  narrow  slip  of  British 
territory,  all  articles  of  export  come  from  the  Nizdm's  country  whose 
boundary  line  lies  at  a  varying  distance  of  five  to  twenty  miles  from, 
BArsi.  The  whole  of  the  goods  arc  brought  in  carts  and  on  pack 
bullocks.  Carts  are  yearly  increasing  and  would  have  almost  entire- 
ly displaced  pack  bullocks  but  for  the  wont  of  roads  in  many  of  tke 
Nizdm's  districts. 

Cotton  is  the  ch%f  export,  worth  about  £300,000  (Rs.  36,00,000) 
or  three-fourths  of  the  entire  export  trade.  Linseed  comes  next  with 
a  yearly  value  of  £60,000  (Rs.  6,00,000).  Before  the  American  civil 
war  (1802-1865)  the  yearly  export  of  cotton  varied  from  5000  to 
10,000  bales,  and  between  1860  and  1865  the  exports  varied  from 
80,000  to  90,000  bales.  In  1868-69  cotton  exports  fell  to  60,000 
bales,  and  since  then  they  have  varied  from  38,510  bales  in  1873  to 
87,700  bales  in  1878.*  Almost  the  whole  export  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  agencies  of  two  Bombay  Eurojwan  firms  Messrs.  Ralli 
Brothers  and  Messrs.  Gaddum  Bythell  &  Company  and  tenor  twelve 
agents  of  Bombay  native  merchants.  Before  1860  the  trade  in  the 
interior  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mrfrwdr  and  local  moneylenders 
who  farmed  the  Nizdm's  revenues  or  were  otherwise  connected  with 
that  government.  By  degrees  and  after  much  opposition  wealthy 
native  cotton  merchants  of  Bombay  ousted  the  local  capitalists  and 
established  agencies  in  one  district  after  another,  chieHy  Kandhdr, 
Kirkli,  Latur,  Mdlkhcd.  and  Nander  in  the  Nizdm's  territory. 
Purchases  in  these  distant  places  are  made  chiefly  during  the  south- 
west rains  (June-October)  when,  according  to  crop  prospects,  advances 
are  made  to  the  landholders  and  the  produce  is  bought  at  low  rates. 
The  buyers  get  delivery  of  the  produce  in  January  or  February  and 
send  it  to  Bdrsi  for  sale. 

In  1870  the  extension  of  the  north-east  branch  of  the  Peninsula 
railway  to  KhAmgaon  in  Bernr  drew  from  Bdrsi  part  of  the  cotton 
proiluce  of  the  Hingoli  and  Bdsira  districts.  In  1878  the  opening  of 
the  Dhond-Manmdd  railway  drew  to  its  stations  the  cotton  of  Bhir 
and  other  Nizdm's  districts  to  the  north-west  of  Ahmadnagar.  The 
heavy  export  duties,  especially  on  cotton,  food-grains,  and  clarified 
butter,  which  are  levied  by  the  Nizdm's  government  on  all  produce 
coming  to  Bdrsi  hamper  trade  and  prevent  the  spread  of  tillage. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are,  in  order  of  importance,  salt,  food- 
grains,  hardware,  dried  fruits,  piece-goods,  cocoanuts,  twist,  sacking, 
and  refined  sugar.  The  import  trade  is  in  the  hinds  of  local 
dealers,  Lingdyat  Vdnis,*  Brdhmans,  Komtis,  and  Rajputs.  They 
import  these  articles  from  Bombay  from  native  dealers   and  sell 
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then»  to   liiniUioMors  and  dealers   from  the  int<?rior,  who,    as    sooik 
us  they  have    disposed  of  and  received  the   vnhie  of  their    produce, 
buy  imported  urtielos  for  liome  use  or  to  re-fiell   in  the    Nixdm's 
territories.     A  small  part  of  the  piece-goods  and  twist  oonie  from  the 
Sholiipur  ilill  and   some  copper  and  brass  vessels  are  brouf^ht  from 
Poona.       The   average    yearly  import  of  suit  averngos  700U   tons. 
Almost  the  whole  of   this   amount  goes   to  the  Nizdm's    t«?rritorv. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Peninsula  railway  (1S59-1860)  all  thf  salt 
was  brought  from  Panvel  by  cotton  pack-bullocks  on  their  return 
Journey.     Of  piece-goods  and  twist  about  two-tliirds  are  English  pro- 
duce and  one-third  arc  mudo   in   Bombay  and  SholApur.     Till    about 
1860  arecu  nuts  were  largely  imported  from  Sirsi  in  North  Kdnura  oa 
pack-bullocks.     Since  then   the   coasting  steamers  have  drawn  the 
urecii  trade  mostly  to  Bombay,  though  a  considerable  quantity  of  nreca 
nuts  still  comes  in  carts  from  Sirsi.  On  all  goods  grossing  the  frontier 
the  NizJim's  government  levies  import  duties,  especially  on  salt  and 
iron.     The  chief  industry  of  BiSrsi  is  cart-making  especially   in  the 
fair  season.     Till   1860  about   200  hand-looms   were  at  work.     The 
weavers  have  now  taken  to  other  occupations.     In  1840  Sir   George 
Wingtttc    described   Barsi   as  n   flouri.shing  town  for   the    Deccan, 
though  eclipsed   by  the   more  prosperous  mart  of  Shohipur.     The 
town  contained  97;}2  people  living  in  1787  houses.    Up  to  tne  British 
conquest  in  1818  BArsi  carried   on  a  large  trade  in  graiif  and  other 
articles  of  raw  produce  ;  but  they  fell  off  in  demand  with  the  over~ 
throw  of  the   Peshwa  and  the  disjK'rsion   of  his   MarjStha   retainers. 
This  loss  of  custom  would  have  materially  reduced  Biirsi  but  far  ih<a 
sudden  change   about   1830  in  the  export  of  cotton   from   Bombuv" 
instead  of  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     As  IWrsi  lay  on  the  direct  route 
from  some  of  the  Nizdni's  cotton  districts  it  became  a  convenient 
centre  for  the  trade.  At  first  almost  the  whole  of  the  cotton  brought 
to  B<li"8i  was  bought  on  arrival  for  the  Bombay  market.     Shortly 
before  Captain   Wingate  wroto   (1840)    the  practice   hwl  begun   of 
Bombay  houses  sending   agents  to  the    interior  to    buy  on   the  spot. 
In  1840  the   cotton   yearly   brought  to  Barsi  was  estimated  ut  5000 
bullock-loads  worth  about  £12,500  (Rs.  1,2.'5.000).     Another  article 
of  trade   was  turmeric    of   which    about  2000    buUock-louds    were 
brought  worth  about  .£2000  {Rs.  20,000),     The  turmeric  came  from 
the  Nizjlm's  districts  and  was  sent  to  Poona,  Junnar,  Alimtidnngar, 
and   Rdjfipur  in  Ratnrtgiri.     There   was  also  a   largo   trade  in  oil, 
clarified  butter,  and   raw  sugar.     The  gnun  trade  was  reviving  and 
wheat  and  pulse  were   being  largely  exported  to  Poona  apd  other 
piarkets.'     In  1872  Bjtrsi   was  descril>ed   as  a  well  built  towii   with 
broad  and   well  kept  streets.     It  had  a  population   of  1 -5,709  hxlged 
in  4314  houses.     About  2-50  carts  passed  daily  through  the  town  and, 
goods  amounting  to  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)   changed  hands  every 
wcek.- 

Bavl,  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Mddha  has  oldl 
half-buried  temples  said  to  be  Ilenwidpanti. '  The  t«mpleB  arc  not  used.] 


'  Bombay  Oovermnont  .''electioiio  CL.  (New  Scries),  331-332. 
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Begampur,  about  twonty-fivo  milos  south-west  of  ShoUpui^  is  a 
largo  viUugi-  on  the  loft  bank  of  tho  Bliiina,  with  in  1872  a  popu- 
lation of  2480  and  in  1881  of  1704.  The  plat*  takes  its  name  from 
one  of  Aurangzeb's  daughters  who  died  while  her  father  wua 
encamped  at  Brahmapuri  on  tho  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  She 
was  buried  at  this  plaee  and  her  tomb  is  a  plain  solid  structure  in  a 
courtyard  180  feet  square.  It  overhangs  the  Bhiina  from  which  it 
is  guarded  by  a  strong  masonry  wall  now  much  out  of  repair.  Round 
the  tomb  a  market  slowly  spraJig  up  with  the  result  that  the  suburb 
of  Begampur  outgrew  the  original  ^ullage  of  Ghadeshvar  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  water-course.  About  £4000  (Rs.  40,000)  worth 
of  thread,  cloth,  and  grain  change  hands  every  year  at  the  weekly 
market  on  Thursday.  The  village  has  a  little  manufacture  of  coarse 
cloth  or  Ichili/i, 

Brahmapuri  4t>n  the  Bhima,  about  sixteen  miles  south-east  of 
Pandhaq^ur,  has  an  old  temple  of  Siddheshvar  enclosed  in  a  paved 
court.  In  169.J  Aurangzeb,  annoyed  at  the  continued  Mardtha  raids 
in  the  North  Deccan,  encamped  with  his  large  army  at  Brahmapuri 
where  ho  established  his  chief  store  and  built  a  cantonment  where  he 
held  a  court.  From  Brahmapuri  the  operations  of  his  armies  and 
the  affairs  of  his  empire  were  directed  fur  five  years.'  In  1700  the 
Brahmapuri  cantonment  was  vacated  much  to  the  regret  of  the  idle 
Moghul  offlters  many  of  whom  had  built  excellent  houses  in  the 
cantonment.  A  store  was  formed  xmdcr  a  fort  built  at  the  neighbour- 
ing vilUigo  of  Machnur  which  was  within  the  line  of  the  cantonment. 
Leaving  a  strong  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  store  and  fort, 
Aurangzeb  marched  to  SdtAra  which  surrendered  in  June  1700.' 

£kruk,  about  five  miles  north-cast  of  ShoMpur,  has  tho  largest 
artificial  lake  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  comprises  a  reservoir 
formed  by  an  earthen  dam  7200  feet  long  and  seventy-two  feet  high 
and  three  canals.  The  lake,  when  full,  is  sixty  feet  deep  and  holds 
3350  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  area  of  water  surface  is  4640  acres 
or  7i  square  miles.  Two  waste  weirs,  together  7r50  feet  long,  are 
provide<l  for  the  escape  of  flood  water  after  the  lake  is  full.  Of  tho 
canals  one  on  each  bank  is  at  a  high  level,  designed  for  four  months' 
watering  and  tho  third  on  the  left  bank  i.s  at  a  low  level  designed  for 
a  twelve  mouths'  discharge.  Of  the  two  high  level  canals  the  right 
bank  caTiul  is  eighteen  miles  long,  discharges  sixty  cubic  feet  a  second 
and  commands  6(v)  arable  acres,  and  the  left  bank  canal  is  four 
miles  long,  discharges  twenty-five  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  eommanda 
8oG  arable  acres.  The  low  level  left  bank  canal  is  twenty-six  milos 
long,  discharges  seventy  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  commands  about 
lOjtiOl  arable  acres.  The  plans  of  the  lake  were  prepared  in  1863, 
sanctioned  in  1866,  and  the  whole  finished  by  the  end  of  1881-82  at 
a  cost  of  about  £121,262  (Rs.  12,12,620J.» 

Hotgi  nine  miles  south-east  of  Sholdpur,  with  in  1881  a  population 
of  1614,  is  tho  junction*  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  East  Deccan 
or  IIotgi-Gadag  railways.  Tho  Peninsula  railway  station  returns 
show  an  iucreaao   in  passengers  from  2786  in  1880  to  32,985  ia 
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lS8::^and  in  goods  from  two  to  16,898  tons.  The  unusual  increase  i 
traffic  is  chiefly  due  to  the  carriage  of  railway  mat«?rial8  for  maldi 
the  East  Dewan  railway  which  was  opened  in  August  1884. 

Kandalgaon,  fouiteen  miles  south-west    of    Sholapur,   has 
Homadpanti   temple  of   KedArling  Mahiidev.     The  porch    has  thi 
pillars  on  each  sicle  and    the  hall  or  inaudup  has   five  on  each  side  in" 
continuation  of  the  porch  pillars.     The   temple  has  side  shrines  at 
Mahddev  and  Mallikjlrjun. 

Karkamb,  ahout  fourteen  miles  north  of  Pandharpur,  is  a  ! 
town,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  7(»71  and  in  1881  of  6421.     Th^ 
1872  census  showed  7196  Hindus  and  470  Musalmllns,  and  the  1881 
census  showed  5957  Hindus  and  464  Musalmans.     The  towm  has  a. 
large  weaving    and  thread  dyeing   industry  with  about   800  loomi 
chiefly  producing  cheap  cloth  for  women's  robes.     The  betel  vine 
also  largely  grown.     A  weekly  market  is  held  on^onday  when  cat 
tie  grain  and  cloth  arc  sold.     The  toA^Ti  has  a  post  office  and  a  school. ' 

Kannala,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Jeur  station    on    the 
Peninsula  railway,  is  a   municipal    town,   the    head-quarters   of   the 
Karmala  sub-division,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  .0071,  of  whorn,^ 
4391  were  Hindus,  677  Musalmdns,  and  three  Others.     The  ISTSfl 
census  showed  6101  Hindus  648  Musalmdns  and  ten  Christians  or  a 
total  population  of  6759,  the  fall  of  1688  in  1881  being  p^bably  dae 
to  the  famine.     The  town  is  connected  with  Jeur    station  by  a  firstf 
class  local  fund  road.     It  was  originally  the  seat  of  a  branch    of  the'V 
Nimbalknr  family  who  held  the  neighbouring  country  a»jii<jtr.     Ita 
founder  Rambhaji  Bavliji  began  and  his  son  Jjlnnjir&v  finished  a  fort  ■ 
which  still  exists  and  is  used  for  the  sub-divisional  offices.     The  fort, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Dcccan,  extends  over  a  quarter  of  a  square] 
mile  and  contains  about  a  hundred  houses.    Under  the  protection  of  thoj 
fort  Karrafila  grew  and  became  a  large  trade  centre,  being  a  crossinj^ 
station  for  the  traffic  lines  from  the  Balaghilt  through  Barai  to  Poonal 
and  between  Ahmadnagar   and   Sholapur.     Most,  of  this  traffic  has  [ 
now  passed  to  the  railway,  but  Kannrila  is  still  a  large  mart  for  cattle, 
grain,  oil,  and  piece-goods.     A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday  and 
the  town  has  a  small  weaving  industrj^  with  sixty  looms.     Besides  the 
sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  Kannrila  has  a  municipahty, 
dispensary,  post  office,  school,  reading-room,  and  a  temple  of  Bhavdni. 
The   municipality-  was  established    in    1867  and     in    1882-83   had 
an   income  of    £483    (Rs.    4830)     and    an    expenditure   of   £463 
(Rs,  4630).     The  water-supply  of  the  town  is  from  springs  in  wells 
lying  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the   south.     The  water  is  ] 
carried  through  an  earthenware  conduit  to  dipping  wells  at  proper 
sites  in  the  towm.     The  works  were  finished  in  1877  at  a  cost   to  the 
municipnlity  of  £235  (Rs.  2350).     The  dispensary,  established  in  1872  , 
treated  in    1883  forty-two  inpatients  and  7860  outpatients  at  a  cost  of* 
£136  (Rs.  13(i0).     The  temple  of  Bhav^ni  on  a  hill  to  the  south-east 
was  built  by  the  Nimbiilkars  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  about  £175,000  J 
(Rb.  17,50,000).     The  temple  enjoys  a  yearly  Government  allowance  ■ 
of  £170  (Rs.  1700)  and  a   yearly  fair  lasting  fovir   days  from    the 
full-moon  of   Kdrlxk  or  October-November  is  held  in  honour  of 
goddess.' 
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Karmdla  with  the  towTi  and  fort  of  ShoUpur  and  otlier  parte  of  4hc 
r  district  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  Marsitha  home-rule  or  svardj 
fell  to  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  about  1725,  when,  after  freeing  the  emperor 
Muhammad  Sh.ih  (1720-1748)  from  the  Syeds,  he  throw  off  his 
allepiancc  and  became  msiater  of  the  Moghal  dominions  south  of  the 
Narbada.  In  1727  Rambhiiji  Nimbdlkar,  who  was  in  the  Nizam's 
service,  received  Karmslla  in  exchange  for  hia  estate  in  Poona.' 

Ka'segaon,  eight  miles  north-east  of  SholApur,  has  a  Hemadpanti 
temple  of  Kaseshvar  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
courtyard.  To  the  left  of  tlie  entrance  is  some  figure-carving.  The 
hall  or  mandap  has  eight  pillars. 

KoregaOQ  village,  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  BArsi,  has  an  old 
irrigation  lake.  The  lake  is  formed  by  two  earthen  dams  across  two 
separate  vallej-s.  The  larger  dam  on  the  west  is  995  feet  long  and 
seventy-one  feet  higlf  in  the  centre  and  the  smaller  dam  on  the 
Bouth-eaat  is  300  feet  long  with  a  greatest  height  of  twelve  feet.  The 
drainage  area  is  4"-i  square  miles.  The  lake,  which  is  not  in  good 
repair,  watered  in  1882-83  eighty-four  acres.  It  is  proposed  to 
restore  the  lake  at  a  cost  of  about  £1200  (Rs.  12,000)  when  it  will 
have  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  from  outlet  to  full  supply,  an  available 
capacity  of  81,298,114  cubic  feet,  and  a  full  supply  area  of  8,793,017 
square  feet  or  202  acres,* 

Machnur,  on  the  Bhima  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of 
Pandharpur  has  a  fort  built  by  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707).  See  above 
Brahmapuri.  • 

Ma'dha,  on  the  Peninsula  railway  about  forty  miles  north-west 

of  Sholiiimr  is  a  municipal  town,  the   head-quarters  of  the   Madha 

8ub-di\-i.sion,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  5254  and  in  1881  of  4078. 

The  place   owes   its  growth  from  a  small  village  to  Rambhaji  Nim- 

balkar  who  lived  hero  and  built  a  fort.     Since    the  building  of  the 

fort  Miidha  has  always  been  a  place  of   trade  especially  while  the 

railway  wns  making  and  during  the  Americjin  war.     Besides  the 

j  reveime  and  police  offices  of  the  Mddha  sub-division,  the  town  has  a 

I  Bub-judge's  court,  railway  station,   post   ofKce,    fort,    temple,  and    a 

[■weekly  market  on  Tuesday.     The  railway   returns  show  at  !M&dha 

[fitation   an   increase  in  passengers  from  16,832  in  1880  to  24,391  in 

]1883  and  in  goods  from  4084  to   10,078  tons.     The  fort  is  now 

Bised    for    accommmlating  the  sub-divisional    offices.     The    temple 

^of  Devi  is  a  handsome  building  raised  by  the  Nimbalkars  on  the  site 

of  an  old  shrine.     A  small  yearly  fair  ia  held  at  the  temple  on  the 

full-moon  of  Aahvin  or  September- October. 

Malsiras,  on  the  Poona-ShoMpur  road,  about  twenty-five  miles 
north-west  of  Pandharpur  and  about  seventy  miles  north-west  of 
ShoUpur,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mdlsiraa  sub-di^nsion,  with  in 
1872  a  population  of  2802  and  in  1881  of  3087.  Besides  the  revenue 
and  police  offices  of  the  sub-division  Mtilsiras  has  a  post  office  a 
Tuesday  weekly  market  antf  temples  of  Someshvar  and  Mfiruti.  The 
temple  of  Someshvar  is  an  old  Hemddpanti  building.     The  shrine  of 
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ITiwium^n  is  anid  to  be  vcrj-  olil  and  mucb  visited  by  pilgrims  as  tli( 
town  lies  on  the  bigh  road  from  I'oona  to  Pundhurpur. 

Mandrup,  midway  bctw<?en  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina,  about  fiftcei 
miles  south-west  of  Sholfipur  and  about  two  miles  west  of  tin 
Sholi'ipur-Bijilpur  road,  is  u  market  town  with  a  post  ortiee  and  i 
poj)ulution  in  1872  of  4788  and  in  1881  of  2884.  The  pnpultition  ii 
chicHy  agrieulturul  with  some  weavers  and  dyers  speukinfj  misi 
ilaratlii  and  Kdnarese.  Mandrup  was  the  heml-quarter«  of  i 
8ub-«livision  under  the  Manlthiis,  and,  till  when  it  merged  into  th( 
Siiolripur  Bub-division,  it  was  the  head-(juarter8  of  a  i^etty  division  oi 
rnaliiil.     A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday. 

Marde,  eight  miles  south  of  Sholapur,  with  in  1881  a  populatioi 
of  l-OoG,  has  a  mosque  built  out  of  a  destroyed  Hemadponti  temple 
Near  the  mosque  are  the  remains  of  a  Hcmddpanti  well  \nt\x  mucl 
good  sculpture.  • 

Mohol,  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Madha.  is  a  market  town 
on  the  PcMjna-Sholapur  road  with  u  station  on  tlie  Poninsulu  railway 
and  tt  population  in  1872  of  43(54  and  in  1881  of  29G1.  The  railway 
returns  show  an  increase  in  passengers  from  30,^510  in  1880  t^ 
47,9(10  in  1 883  and  in  goods  from  1 30.5  to  4952  tons.  A  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Sunday.  The  town  has  two  temples,  ii  post  ofhce.  an  old  fort 
used  under  Mariitha  rule  for  theotheesof  the  old  Jlohol  sul^li  vision,  am* 
two  ruined  forts  outside  the  to'wn  built  about  200  years  ago  by  the  local 
deshmukh*.  The  two  temples  of  Bliflneshvar  and  Isilicantheshvni 
or  Chaudramauli^  are  both^aid  to  have  been  built  by  Hemadpant.' 
A  yearly  fair  is  held  at  the  Nilkanthcshvar  temple  for  three  dnyi 
beginning  with  the  fourth  of  the  briglit  holf  of  Vaiehakh  or  April-Maj', 
According  to  the  local  story  ilohol  is  a  very  old  town.  It  ii 
8upiX)sed  to  have  suffered  severely  in  the  war  between  Hindus  an< 
Iklusulmdns  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  presen' 
Jcuhuntkh  and  dtvliftiinde  families  of  the  Mildha  sub-di\nsion  c 
dcswnt  from  otRcers  appointed  by  the  >'ictoriou8  Slusalmans, 
During  the  great  Durga  Devi  famine  ( 1390- 1 408)  the  town  is  said  to 
have  been  abandoned  and  to  have  taken  twenty-five  years  to  recover 
from  the  famine.  Another  local  story  says  that  Mohol  was  the 
residence  of  the  god  Nagnath  who  iiftcrwaj'ds  proceeded  to  Vadval 
five  miles  to  the  south-cast.  Nrtgndth's  temples  at  Mohol  and  Vadval 
were  built  about  1730  by  Ghongre  a  rich  raorehant  of  Vainlg. 

Na'tepute,  on  the  Poona-Sholapur  road  about  five  miles  west  oi 
MillsiraB,  is  a  market  town  with  in  1872  a  poinilntion  of  2376  and 
1881  of  2261.  The  town  is  suid  to  have  been  founded  or  raise<J 
f  roni  a  smallAilloge  to  a  market  place  by  Miilik  Sundar  a  Bahmani 
(1342-1490)  minister.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday 
at  which  during  the  year  about  i' 19,500  (Rs.  I,9/),000)  worth  of 
goods  are  estimated  to  change  hands.  About  10()  looms  prepare 
blankets  \i«lucd  at  £500  (Rs.  5000)  a  year.  The  town  has  a  post 
office  two  temples  and  two  ponds.     The?  temples  of  Girjashankar  or 


'  Lucal  trnrlition  ilcriven  the  niuiie  Mohol  from  innuli  the  latter  part  of  tliis  name, 
'  Dr.  BurgcsB  (Lists.  7 1 )  iioticee  a  temple  of  Hnniiniiiu  in  Mohol  with  »  four-beaded 
imago  o(  the  monkey  god  and  an  undociphered  intcription. 
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Gaurishankar    and  PArvateshvar  are  both  old,   and  a  fair  largely      Chapter  Xi\ 

atti'iidi'd  by  pilgrims  on  their  wuy  to  the  Shambhuling  festival  at  Placed. 

Sliinj^iiapur  in  MAn  in  8atdra   is  held  at   the  Gaurishaukur  temple 

on  the  ei};;hth  of  the  bright  half  of  Chaitra  or  March-April.     Of  two 

built  ponds  on  the  east  and  went  of  the   town,  the  west  called  the 

Kdsain  pond  is  very  largo  and  is  used  to  supply  the  town  with  water 

by  a  clumnel  which  is  new  out  of  repair. 

I*4Bdll9tCBVir  ',  or  the  city  of  Pandhari  Yithoba,  17°  40'  north 
latitude  and  75'^   23'  ea.st   longitude,  forty  miles  west  of  Sholdpur,   « 
with  in  1881  a  j)opulation  of    l(j,910,  is  one  of    the   most  frequented 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  with  an  average  yearly 
attendance  of  about    170. QUO    pilgrims.      Besides    the  revenue  and 
pjlice  otfices  of  the  Pandharpur  sub-division,  the  to^vn  has   a  munici- 
pality,   disjjensary,    subordinate     judge's    court,    temples,    schools, 
rest-houses,  and  an  cifphanage.    The  town,  which  is  about  a  mile  long 
by  hardly  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  IMiima 
on    trap  overlaid  with  poor    black   soil.       The  level ~oT    the   town 
varies,  the  temple  of  Vithoba  and  its  surroundings  being  higher  than 
Lthe  south  end  of  the  town.     Pandharpur  is  about  twenty  miles  south- 
rest   of  Mohol    station  and   thirty-one   miles  south  of   Bilrsi    road 
Station.     The  twenty  miles  of  road  from  Jlohol  is  not  in  gootl  ordei 
'&nd  is  used  only  during  the  fair  weather.     The  thirty-one  miles  of 
road   from    Dilrsi   Road   station  wliich  was    built   from    local  funds 
is   mostly    used    by     pilgrims    from     Khaudesh,    Benlr,    and    the 
north.      A   mail   pony    (uirt   plies  daily*  along  this  road  and  other 
^■pony    carta   ami    hundreds   of    bullock    carts  are    on    hire    at   the 
^ntation.     The  best   view    of   Pandhai-pur   is  from   the  left  bank   of 
^■the  Bhiraa.      When  the  river  is   full  the    broad   winding    Bliima 
^Bgay  with    boats  with  bright  lion   horse    and  unicorn  figure  heads ; 
^■the    islet    temples  of   Vishnupad    and    Ndrad ;  and  on    the   further 
^■bank    the   rows  of     dome<l   and  spired   tombs ;  the   crowded  clolh- 
^■"brightened    flights  of   stops   leading  from    the  water  ;    tlie    shady 
^p  banks,  and,  among  the  tree  tops,  the  .ppircs  and  pinnacles  of  Pundlik's 
H  and  other  large  temples,  is  a  scene  of  much  Life  and  beauty. 
H      The     1872   census    showed   a    population    of  lG,27o    of    whom 
I  15,267  were   Brahmanic  ^lindus,     200   Jains,   804  jlusalmans,  and 
four  Christians.     The  1881  census  sho\v<.'<l  a  population  of   l(i,l)lO  or 

Ian  increase  of  63 J,  of  whom  1  •5,680  were  Brahmanic  Hindus,  371 
iJainB,  and  8.59  Musalnnlns.  The  municipality  was  established  in  18-55. 
In  1882-83  it  had  an  income  of  £7622  (lis.  7C,220j  and  an  exixniditure 
of  £-5422  (Rs.  54,220).  The  chief  sources  of  income  are  a  pilgrim 
iaxyielding  £41 78(Rs.4 1,780) and  octroi  yielding  £2207  (Rs.:i2,07a 
The  expenditure  is  chiefly  on  watersupply  and  consi-rvancy,  instruction* 
road  repairs, and  medical  relief.  The  watersupply  is  from  a  storage 
reservoir  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town  built  by  the 
municipality  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  £21,614  (Rs.  2,10,140).  From 
this  reservoir  water  is  carried  to  a  sernoo  re8er\'oir  built  close  to  the 
town  by  a  line  of  iron  piping  3700  feet  long  and  from  the  service 
reservoir  it  ia  distributed  through  iron  mains  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.     The   disiieusary  was    established    in    1S63.     In    1883  it 


^Contributed  by  Mr.  ShdatArAm  YinAyak  Eantok^  L.M. Assist.  Surgeon, PaadKvr^\. 
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trAted  fifty-six  in-patients  and  10,350  out-patients  at  a  cost 
(R8.4720).     The  chief  points  of  interest  in  Pandharpur  are  the  riva 
the  temples  especially  the   temple  of  Vithoba,    and  the  pilgrL 
averaging  about  170,000  a  year. 

The   river   has  eleven   (jhdta    or  landings,    three  of   which 
unfinished.     Beginning  from  the  north  the  first  is   Krishnaji's  Gb 
close  to  the  north  of  the  municipal  office.     It  is  seventy  feet  Ion 
seventy  wide  and  was  built  about  1825.     The  second  flight  of 
(26'xl4'),   over  which     is     the  municipal    office,   was   built  at 
1785  by  one  KrishnSji  Nilik  Nargundkar,  and  is  not  now  in  use. 
few  steps  still  appear  ;   the  rest,  if  they  were  ever  finished,  are  1 
with  earth.     The  part  of  tlio   municipal  building  which  stands 
the  steps  the   municipality   has  granted  for  a  library  and   re 
room.     The  third  or  Uddliav  GhAt  (72'x3r),  about   700  feet  i 
south  of  the  second,  lies  a  little  to  the  south  otthe  municipal  oH 
It  ia  covered  with  flagstones  overlaid  with  uiurum.  Those  steps,  wb 
were  built    about  1780  by  one  Gopal  Ndik  Tambekar,  are 
used  OS  at  them  pilgrims  enter  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  holy  ro 
or    vradakDhhia    of    Pandharpur.      Close     to     the     north     of 
Uddhav  "steps,  a  stream  which  drains  the  northern  suburb,   falls 
the  Bhima  at   a   spot  known  as  Go>'ind  Hari's  fall  or  dhahd 
About  180  feet  south  of  the  Uddhav  steps,  and  separated  from  themi 
a  Lingd^'ut  monastery  is  the  fourth  or  Uarid£s  landing  ( 102'  X  3Q 
It   was  built  about  1785   by  one  Ilari  Janai  Appa  Haridas, 
chiefly  used,  not  by  pilgrim^,  but  by  the  people  of  the  ncighbourho 
in  fetching  water.     A  pi  pal  tree  near  is  held  in  special  veneration 
barren  women  who  offer  vows  to  it  and  daily  go  round  it  in  the  ho 
that  the  god  who  lives  in  the  tree  will  drive  out  the  spirit  of  barrenne 
About  500  feet  south  of  Haridus'   landing   and   nearly  opposite 
Pandharpur  dispensary  is  the  Kiirabhar  landing  (GO'  x  36')  built  al 
1770  by  one  RAmchandra  Krishna  Ijimaye,     It  is  guarded  by  a  la 
gate  not  now  in  use  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  people  of  the  neighbo 
hoofl  in   fetching   water.     A   little   to   the  south  of  the    Kuinbl 
landing  is  the  sixth   landing  (25' x  14')  unfinished  and  unimport 
with   only  four  or  five  ruined  st-eps.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
about  171)0.     Clo.sc  to  the  south  of  the  sixth  and  about  300  feet  so 
of  the  Kumbhiir  landing  is  the  Mahji<lv*r  or  Great  Gate 
(132'x  36')  the  most  important  of  all.     It  is  nearly  opposite  the  i 
gate  of  the  temple  of  Vithoba  and  is  used  by  all  who  go  to  the  : 
to    bathe,  to    fetch  water,  or  to    v'isit  Pundlik's   temple.        Ma 
pilgrims   prefer  the    Mahiidvar   to   the  Uddhav    steps  as   a  startL 
point  for    their   holy   round.     After  visiting  Pundlik's  temple 
come   direct    to    these    steps,  enter   the    river,  and   turn  south, 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Mahadvdr  landing,  almost  abutting  on  i 
are  the  teniples  of  Rilmchnndra  the  work  of  the  famous  temple-buil<f 
princess  Analyabdi  ILolkar~(  1735- 1795),  and    of  Dvdrkadhish 
Murlidhai'    built    by    Bayidbai     Sindia.      This    landing   was    bu 
in  1785  by  Chinto  NAgesh    Badva    a  "priest  of   Vithoba's   tempi 
About   300    feet   to  the  south  of  the  Mahadvdr  landing  is  the  "K^ 
landing   (111x35').     It  was   built    about  1798    by    one    Rdt 
Javlekar    Kulkarni    and    is   chiefly    used    by    the    people   of 
neighbourhood  in  drawing  water.     To  the  south  is  a  large  encloa 
wim  the  tomb    of  an  old  Pandharpur  Pandit  known  as  PAdhi 
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A  hall  or  sahhdmandap  lately  added  to  the  tomb  occasionally 
serves  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  townspeople.  About  300  f?ot 
south  of  theKfSsdr  landing  is  the  Chandrabhdga  landing  (54' x  42') 
built  jointly  about  1810  by  Biijirdv  Poshwa  and  a  holy  man  from 
Chopda  in  Khilndfsh.  It  is  much  used  being  the  landing  by  which 
pilgrims  enter  the  town  from  the  bed  of  the  river  during  their  holy 
round.  On  the  south  is  the  temple  of  Chandrabhdga  which  pilgrims 
have  to  keep  on  their  right  when  they  make  the  holy  round.  A 
strong  masonry  parapet  wall  leads  about  liOO  feet  to  the  tenth  or 
Datta's  landing  (i45'x  'iQ')  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Datta  near  it 
on  the  north-west.  The  landing  was  built  about  1820  by  ChintilmanrAv 
or  Appdsiiheb  Patvardhan  of  Sangli.  It  is  close  to  the  circuit  road, 
as  its  landing  has  to  be  crossed  by  pilgrims.  A  small  shrine  of 
Mahadev  outside  Datta's  temple  at  its  south-east  corner  is  included  in 
the  circuit.  To  the  south  of  Datta's  landing  at  the  extreme  south 
end  of  the  town  is  thft  last  landing  (37'x20').  It  is  unfinished  and 
was  built  about  1770  by  one  Gop41  Ndik  J£mbhekar.  It  is  used 
chiefly  by  low  caste  people. 

Besides  these  eleven  landings  several  stone  pavements  slope  to 
the  river.  Though  not  of  use  to  pilgrims  as  landings  they  are  very 
useful  for  carts  and  carriages  entering  or  leaving  the  town.  A  sloping 
pavement  on  the  line  of  the  Barsi  road  made  by  the  municipeility 
IS  largely  used  by  pony  imd  bullock  carts. 

'Vithiiba'a  temple,  the  chief  temple  in  Pandharpur,  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  part  of  the  town  which  is  considered  holy  and  is  called 
Pandharikshetra  or  the  Holy  Spot  of  PaMdhari.  It  has  a  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  of  350  feet,  and  a  greatest  breadth  from 
north  to  south  of  1 70  feet.  A  paved  passage  with  a  greatest 
breadth  of  twenty-five  feet  runs  round  the  temple  enclosure.  The 
temple  is  entered  by  six  gates,  two  on  the  north,  one  on  the  west, 
one  on  the  south,  and  two  on  the  east,  The_chief  entrance  is  the 
east  or  front  gate,  called  the  NAmdev  Gate,  after  Nd,mdev  the 
great  thirteenth  century  devotee  of  Vithoba,  who  was  of  the  Shimpi 
or  tailor  caste.  On  the  river  side  the  Ndmdev  gate  faces  the 
Mahiidvdr  ghat  or  flight  of  steps  which  gets  the  name  Mahddvdr 
because  it  faces  the  chief  doorway  of  the  temple.  In  the  middle  of 
the  road  leading  from  the  Mahddvilr  steps  to  the  temple,  at  the 
end  of  a  lane,  is  a  large  arched  gateway  called  the  Mah4dv4r  Gate. 
The  NAmdov  gate  is  reached  by  twelve  steps.  The  entire  first  or 
lowest  step  and  the  front  face  of  the  step  above  it  are  plated  with 
brass,  and  on  the  brass-plat«d  face  of  the  second  step  are  carved 
fourteen  small  stauding  figures  of  N6mdev'B  family.  Ndmdev 
comes  first  with  a  tambourine  or  (atnSura  in  bis  hand  eis  if  perform- 
ing a  kirtan  or  service  of  sermon  and  aong,  and  the  women  are 
clapping  their  hands  in  accompaniment.  An  inscription  on  the  first 
step  records  that  this  brass  plating  is  six  years  old  and  is  the  work 
of  a  man  from  DhAr  in  Central  India.  Close  to  the  right  of  the 
first  step  is  a  brass  bust  of  NAmdev  in  Marfitha  dress.  A  ministrant 
of  the  Shimpi  or  tailor  caste  has  charge  of  the  bust  but  the  ofl'eringa 
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po  to  the  Bftdvits  or   hereditary  priof>ts  of  Vithoba.     According  tt 
the  local  belief  Niimdov,  who  was  an  inhabiLunt  of   Pandbarpv,) 
hiis  his  tomb  or  tnmndh  on  this  spot.     Paduidd  or   footprintt  dl 
Vithoba  arc  also  worshipped  in  a  tailor's  hoaso  which  is  said  to  W| 
N/ltudev's  house  aud  which  coDtaiu.i  a  tomb  which  also  clainu  to 
Ndmdt'v's  toiub.     Opposite  Ndmdov's  btist,  to  the  ri^ht  of  tha 
in  a  deep  roceas.  is  a  stone  about  2'  C  hiirh  ami  1    G"   broad, 
stone  is  worshipped  as  the  abode  of  Cli<jkhM.mola  an   outhui 
Mhrtr  devotee  of  Vithoba  whols  said  to  have  flourished  abont 
{Shak  1200).     The  stone  is  dressed  in  MarAtha  fashiou  and  is 
shipped  by  Mhars,  who,  as  they  oi-e  not  allowed  to  onter  tin.!  tr 
pay  their  respects  to  Vithoba  from  near  this  stoue.      'J 
made  at  this  place  are  enjoyed  by  Mhdrs.     A   Shim  i 
holds  a  night-long  kittan  or  sermon  and  song  aervico    i 
dev's  stone  and  a  Mhilr  before  Chokhamela's  stotio.     Ti., 
to  a  porch,  in  the  back  wall  of  which  the  NAmA»v  gnt«  opt-: 
temple.     In  the  gat«way  are  two  pillars  and   two   pilast>  i>.  ; 
by  side  railings  of  stone.     The  workmanship  of    the    i-ailiui: 
the  pillars  appears  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Devg-ipj  Vmlav 
is  to  about  the  twelfth  century.     The  side  walls  of  the  gatewM 
of  the  same  time  and  are  carved  like  the  wall  of  a  temple  of  the  tv 
century.  Part  of  the  south  wall  is  well  proeervod.  The  faces  of  i 
of  the  figures  in  the  porch  and  walls  have  been  wilfully  disfigoti 
probably  by  Musalmdns.  The  old  work  of  the  gate  has  Deon  restoi 
aud  an  upper  storey  of  brick  built  over  it  to  form  a   druru-houso  t»| 
nagdrklidna.     Other   brick»work   further   hides   the   original  sUwl 
masonry.     The    NAmdev  gate  posts  are  modem.     Over   the  doofl 
post  a  Sanskrit  inscription  in  Devndgari  characters  of  eleven  luua  I 
each  of  twenty-three  letters,  bears  date  Shale  1.340    (a.d.  If]  18)  wJ| 
records  the  making  of  the  gato  by   Rukhmiiji  Anaut    Pinm»l,  wlk)| 
employed  Krishna  the  son  of  Muniri  as  his  agent.     The  N^mdev  e*t*  I 
opens  on  a  narrow  passage  with  a  roof  resting  on  four  archos  and  wttk  I 
three  rooms  on  each  side,  the  middle  room  on  each  side  h:i 
inner  room.     These  rooms  are  occupied  by  devotees  of   \ 
On  the  left,  between  the  third  aud  fourth  arches,  is  a  recoss  witiij 
an  image  of  Ganpati  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.     Pour  stcp>| 
lead  down  from   the  passage  to  a  large  paved  quadrangle   about  ( 
120' X  GO'.     The  quadrangle  is  divided  into  two  parts,  au  east   Inlfj 
partly  tiled  and  partly  open,  and  a  west  half  called  the  aalMituindap  I 
covered   with    a  tiled  roof.     The  roof  over  part  of  the  oast;  half  u 
said  to  have  been  built  for  the  kirtann  or  song  services  of   Gandnji 
Bdva  in  the  time  of  BAjirdv  the  last  Peshwa   (1796- IS17).      In  tha 
part  on  the  left  on  an  altar  is  a  iiim  tree  and  on  the  right  is  a  lamp- 
pillar  about  thirty  feet  high.     Near  the  lamp-pillar  is  a  large   stou* 
]ar   or  rdyjan  now  filled  with  water.     It  is  locally  called  the  jar  nr 
ranjan   of    Bodhlya    BAva,  a  devotee  of   Vithoba  of  Dhainaugaon 
village  in  Poona  whose  tomb  or  savidJh  is  in  a  shrino  or  closet  close  to 
the  jar.     This  ninjan  is  so  like  the  toll-jar  or  rdiijitn  on  the  Dcccaa 
side  of  the  Nana  pass'    and  other  stone  Devgiri  Yjldav  (1170- 131S) 
toll-jars  that  it  seems  likely  to  have  been  used  to  gather  a  pilgrim- 
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to  the  loft.  The  left  laiup-jiillar  is  sjiid  to  have  been  built  by 
|i  one  of  the  Holkara.  Behind  the  middle  pillar  on  a  quadrangular  altar 
I  is  a  vrinddvnu  or  basil  stand.  The  open  part  of  the  quadrangle 
\-  leads  to  the  wooden  sahhdmandap  or  hall  which  fills  about  half  the 
C  length  of  the  entire  quadrangle  and  is  about  forty-five  feet  high, 
$.  From  the  roof  hangs  a  central  wooden  chandelier  with  chain  and 
I*  brackets  all  carved  out  of  one  piece  of  wood.  The  hall  is  said  to 
b  have  bceu  built  by  the  Badvaa.  It  begins  with  a  four-pillared 
ihhafri  or  shade  over  an  altar  aud  within  the  chhatri  in  the  middle 
small  stone  shrine  with  a  figure  of  Garud.  On  another  altar  close 
o  the  left  was  a  tree  which  died  and  has  been  removed.  Further 
I  within  the  hall,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre  is  a  small  square 
,4  flat-roofed  shrine  with  an  image  of  Maruti.  The  hall  is  now  used 
H  for  song  services  andtlevotional  dances.  The  floors  of  the  quadrangle 
I  and  of  the  temple  are  crowded  with  the  names  of  pilgrims  who  have 
.  thein  carved  under  the  belief  that  the  touch  of  devotee's  feet  will 
[  purify  their  names.  Several  round  holes  in  the  floor  and  on  the  stepa 
I  are  marks  of  vows  to  present  the  god  with  money.  The  practice, 
I  which  still  continues,  is  to  hammer  the  Mardtha  silver  coin  bearing 
the  elephant  goad  mark  deep  enough  into  the  floor  to  make  a  hole. 
This  hamme^ng  turns  the  coin  into  a  cup.  Some  holes  remain  with 
oop-shapod  coins  in  them  but  from  most  the  coins  have  disappeai'ed. 
On  each  side  of  the  quadrangle  runs  a  cloister  or  veranda  with  an 
inner  and  an  outer  row  of  arches.  Tlw  inner  arches  have  been 
filled  aud  made  into  doorways,  each  leading  to  a  small  room  where 
a  devotee  lives.  The  cloisters  seem  to  be  the  work  of  more  than 
one  builder.  Many  of  them  have  no  record,  but  in  front  of  part  of 
the  right  cloister,  between  the  third  and  fourth  outer  arches  aud 
on  the  fourth  outer  arch,  are  two  inscriptions  giving  the  names  of 
builders.  The  inscriptions  seem  to  show  that  the  right  cloister 
and  probably  also  the  left  cloister  were  built  about  1 738.  The 
first  three  of  the  right  cloister  rooms  were  bulTt  ty  two  sons  of  a 
man  named  Shiv  and  the  next  four  were  made  in  the  same  year 
by  Trimbakrav  Pothe,  better  known  as  Trimbaki'dv  Mdma  a  distin- 
guished gencml  under  t^e  fourth  Pcshwa  Mrtdhuvrav  (1761-1772). 
Both  inscriptions  show  that  the  temple  was  then  called  Pindurang 
Nilo,  that  is  the  nilciya  (Sk.)  or  residence  of  Ptiudumng,  a  name 
of  Vithoba  which  occurs  in  several  old  songs  or  abhangs.  Six 
porch-covered  steps  lead  from  the  quandraogle  up  to  a'narrow  viandap 
or  hall  (50' X  10').  In  the  quadrangle  to  the  left  of  the  porch  a 
large  unused  bell  hangs  from  a  massive  beam  of  wood.  The  bell 
is  of  Indian  make  about  2'  G"  in  height  and  about  the  same  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  hall  or  mandap  rests  on  two  rows  each 
of  six  pillars  and  ten  pilasters,  two  in  each  side  wall  and  six  in  the 
back  wall.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  largo  blocks  of  drejsed  stone 
resting  on  the  pillars  and  pilasters  in  the  cut-corner  style.  Over 
two  of  the  middle  pillars  is  an  old  block  7'  6'  long  1'  2"  broad  and 
9'  thick.  It  is  part  either  of  a  pilaster  or  of  a  door  post  of  the  old 
temple  and  on  its  three  faces  has  a  Sanskrit  inscription  in  Devndgari 
characters   dated  Shak    1159    (a.d.  1237)1      The    beginning    and 
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the  end  of  the  inscription  are  hidden  by  part  of  the  pillar  capital 
The  letters  are  very  shallow  and  as  the  slab  forms  part  of  the  roof 
and  is  in  the  dark  the  whole  of  the  inscription  can  hardly  be  read 
without  taking  out  the  stone.  What  can  be  made  out  shows  that 
the  inscription  belongs  to  a  king  named  Someshvar  who 
himself  of  the  YAdav  dynasty.  His  attributes  are  almost  the 
as  those  of  the  Devgiri  Yddavs.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
Yadav  chief  as  he  calls  himself  the  Beloved  of  the  Earth  Pri\ 
Tallalha,  the  Great  king  of  kings  Mahdrdjidhirdja,  and  Sarva 
chuddmani  that  is  the  crown  jewel  of  all  kings,  all  attributes  worthy 
of  a  great  king.  In  the  accepted  list  of  the  Devgiri  YAdav  kin?« 
the  date  Shak  1159  (a.d.  1237)  falls  in  the  reign  of  Singhana  11. 
(1209- 12*17).     The  probable  explanation  of  this  apparent  dii      "^^ 

mont   may  be  that   Someshvar  is  another  name  of  Singhana     

his    son  Jaitugi  II.  who   reigned  in   his    father's    lifetime.      Tb? 
inscription  goes  on  to  state  that  Someshvar  conquered   the  ruler  of 
the  country  round  and  encamped  at  Pandarige  on  the  bank   of  the 
Bhimarathi  or  Bhima.     At  that  time  (1237)  Pandbarpur  was  there- 
fore apparently  called  Pandarige^   a  name  which  appears  to  be  of 
K4narese  origin  as  many  Kdnarese  place  names  end   in  ge.     In  tlie 
inscription  ranJarige  is  called  MahagrJlma  or  a  great  village  and 
the  god  is  twice  called  Viththalj  the  form  of  his  name  which  is  still 
current.     Vithoba  appears  to.  have  then  also  been  worshipped,  and 
the  story  of  the  boon   to  Pundlik  which  is  still  current,   seema  to 
have  then  also  been  in  vogne  with  the  only  difference  that   Piindft- 
rika  is  hera  called  a  sage  far  mwii.     This  proves  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  Viththal  was  already  a  god  of  long  standing'.     The 
inscription  mentions  a  gift  to  the  god  out  of  the  yearly  presents 
from    the  people  of  Hiriyagaranja  village  probably,  as  H  and  P 
interchange  in   Kanarese,   the  modern    Puliinj   about  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Paiidharpur  where  a  well  engraved  inscription  of  the  Y&dav 
king  Singhana  II.  has  been  found. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  hall  or  mandap  are  three  gates,  of  which 
the  middle  gateway  and  gates  have  been  elaborately  and  cleverly 
plated  with  brass  and  ornamented.  On  one  post  is  a  figure  of 
Vishnu's  attendant  Jaya  and  on  the  other  post  of  Vijaya  each 
with  a  small  fly-whisk  bearer.  On  the  threshold  are  carved  a  fame- 
face  or  h'rti-miikk  and  a  r.hakra  or  discus,  and  on  the  outstanding 
front  of  the  lintel  is  an  image  of  Ganpati.  The  door  post  and  two 
front  pilasters  are  plain  but  handsome.  A  brass  chhatra  or  shade 
carved  in  leaf  pattern  projects  from  the  lintel  over  the  pilasters. 
Above  the  chhatra  is  lotus  tracery  in  panels  and  above  the  lotus 
tracery  is  some  carving  in  the  kdngra  or  boss  pattern.  In  the 
lidiHjra  carving  two  inscriptions  record  that  the  carving  was  the 
work  of  two  Tauibats  who  were  employed  by  some  one  whose  name 
is  not  given.  Probably  each  of  the  Tambats  completed  one  side. 
In  the  porfjh  in  front  of  the  hall  or  mandap  is  a  still  used  bell  of 
European  make  l'  4"  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  I'  S"  high.  It 
bears  the  follow  ng  inscription  : 

VUNTVHATBS  1634 

and  a  little  below 

IiDV  A  DOSEAOa  A.NTIB  IKI}  BACBAMEITTO 
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According  to  a  Marithi  inscription  in  tbe  rigLt  wallj  this  hall  or 
mandap  was  built  in  the  bright  half  of  Mdgh  or  February- ilarch 
in  Shak  1543  (a.d.  1621)  Durmati  Samvatsar  by  Mdnkoji  NArfiyan 
and  Appitjij  inhabitants  of  Ped,  sons  of  BhAnuri  Hisoba  N^yak  son 
of  Kukoba  Ndyak  and  Hasoba's  wife  GangJli.  To  the  left  of  the 
middle  gateway  in  the  back  wall  of  the  mandap  is  a  large  niche 
with  an  image  of  Ganesh  daubed  with  redleai  To  the  right 
of  the  gateway  is  a  black  stone  four-armed  image  of  Sarasvati 
about  2'  6"  high  sitting  on  a  lotus.  The  upper  right  hand 
holds  a  lotus  and  the  lower  holding  a  garland  rests  on  the  right 
knee,  the  upper  left  holds  an  axe  and  the  lower  left  a  long 
rectangular  block  apparently  a  manuscript.  The  side  gateways  are 
plain  and  have  iron  grating  in  the  doors.  The  middle  gateway 
leads  to  what  is  called  the  soldkhiimb  or  sixteen -pillared  hall  or 
mandap.  This  is  a  large  hall  (41'  6"x45'  6")  apparently  later  than 
the  last  hall  and  s?id  to  have  been  built  about  100  years  ago  by  a 
Daudkar  (inhaVjitant  of  Daud)  Shenvi.  The  hall  has  four  rows 
of  four  pillars  and  four  pilasters  in  each  wall.  The  workmanship  of 
the  pillars  is  an  imitation  of  the  old  Devgiri  Yddav  pillars  in  the 
Namdev  gate  porch.  In  a  square  part  in  the  middle  of  the  pillars 
is  a  sculpture  with  scenes  from  Krishna's  life,  the  Machchha  and 
Eachchha  or  fish  and  tortoise  the  first  and  second  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  tlyee  fish  with  one  face  in  the  Musalradn  style,  and  some 
ducks.  Overeachgroup  of  four  pillars  is  a  dome  in  the  cut  corner  style, 
eight  of  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  have 
been  opened  for  light  and  air.  In  the«front  wall  of  the  hall  are  three 
gates,  the  middle  gate  old  and  the  side  gates  recently  opened  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner.  The  north  wall  has 
three  more  gates  and  the  south  wall  two.  In  front  of  the  two  south 
gates  a  veranda  passes  from  south  to  west.  In  the  east  or  back 
wall  of  the  south  part  of  the  veranda  are  four  rooms  with  images. 
The  part  of  the  veranda  which  goes  towards  the  west  has  two  rows 
of  pillars  five  in  each  row.  The  whole  work,  veranda  rooms  and 
pillars,  is  strong  and  of  fine  masonry.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
rooms  records  that  the  work  was  done  in  Shuk  1771  (a.d.  1849)  by 
Mendbdi  the  wife  of  A'nandrjlv  PavAr  of  Dhdr  in  Central  India. 
Menabai  also  built  the. wooden  mandap  to  the  south  of  Lakshmi's 
temple  and  supplied  a  boat  in  the  Bhima. 

Facing  the  north  gales  of  the  Soldkhdmh  mandap  is  a  detached 
veranda  with  seven  rooms  in  its  back  wall.  The  veranda  roof  is 
^vBupported  on  two  rows  each  of  six  plain  pillars.  Going  from  left  to 
^Kright,  the  rooms  have  a  limj  of  Kdshivisbvandth,  images  of  Rdm  and 
Lakshman,  a  small  Kdlbhairav  riding  a  dog  plated  with  brass,  a 
small  ling  called  Kjimeshvar  on  a  high  shdlunkha,  Datt^traya,  and 
Narsoba.  The  last  room  is  empty.  'ITiese  rooms  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Badva  named  Kdndbdba.  Near  the  east  end  of  the  narrow 
passage  between  these  rooms  and  the  Soldkhdmh  hall,,  in  a  recess, 
is  fl,  large  inscribed  slab,  4'  10"  long  by  2'  9"  broad.  It  is  locally 
called  cliauri/dshi  or  eighty-four  and  the  Badvils  tell  pilgrims  to  rub 
their  backs  against  it  to  escape  the  eighty-four  millions  of  births 
destined  for  every  unrubbed  human  soul.  A  modem  image  of  Devi 
has  been  fixed  on  the  slab  and  the  recess  has  been  fitted  with  a 
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moUern  door.  The  troe  origin  of  the  name  rhauryiiahi  is  that  the 
slab*i9  dated  Slmk  llO'l,  and  as  the  third  figure  looks  like  8,  tlrt 
IiadTd.8  read  it  eighty-four  or  chanryihhi  aud  cuunected  it  with  the 
storyoftheeij^hty-fourniillionhirths.  luthe  first  liiieof  thoinscrifilion 
a  salutation  is  offered  to  Viththal  or  Vithoba  and  then,  after  the  data 
Shak  1194  (a. d.  1272),  follows  a  description  in  parallel  culuruus  uf 
namerons  gifts  offered  monthly  to  the  temple  by  several  devotees, 
llie  gifts  mentioned  belong  to  various  times,  and  give  in  short  th* 
names  of  the  devotee  and  his  gift.  As  none  are  written  in  full  they 
are  hard  to  make  out.  The  first  inscription  runs  Shripali  Darma  ki 
Vata  ga.  ||  ileya,  dandu  o  phulr.  100  van  \\  which  probably  means  the 
^ft  by  one  Shripati  Danna  of  one  gadidno  (a  month)  yielding'  daily 
100  flowers  to  be  offered  to  the  god.  The  same  column  contains  tho 
following  in  Mardthi :  Shukti  119S  Vhdta  aamvatgaru  ilu'jh  Shudi 
2  liuddho  yiuiati  Kdla  IJcmddi  panditi  Dhdmana  dalta  ga.  d 
daiida  \\  recording  on  Wednesday  the  bright*  second  of  M( 
(February -March)  Shnk  1198  (a.d.  1270)  Dhdia  Samvatmr  in 
Yadavi  period  by  Pandit  Homddi,  the  gift  of  Dliamana  gadyd 
This  Pandit  Hemiidi  no  doubt  is  the  minister  Heinitdri  of  the  great 
Devgiri  Yadav  Rdmchandra  (a.d.  1271 -1310)  from  whoso  piety  and 
bounty  ail  the  early  Hindu  temples  of  the  North  Bombay  Decc-an 
and  KhAndesh  are  locally  known  as  Hemiulpanti.  The  next  gift, 
which  is  dated  Shak  1199  (a.d.  1277) /*//i'ar  «amea/«ar,  gives  the 
name  of  the  king  as  Shri  Ramchandradevrity. 

Of  the  sixteen  pillars  in  the  Sohikhdmb  hall  the  base  and  capital 
of  the  second  in  the  second  i^jw  are  plated  with  gold  and  its  shaft 
which  is  plated  with  silver  bears  a  small  figure  of  Vishnu's  valture 
Garud.  Pilgrims  embrace  the  pillar  and  make  money  offerings  to  it. 
It  is  said  to  stand  in  the  place  of  an  old  CJariid  pillar  which  stood  in 
front  of  Vishnu's  shrine  before  the  Soliiklidmb  hall  was  built.  In  the 
back  wall  of  the  maudap  a  door  leads  to  a  smaller  hall  called  the  Four- 
pillared  or  Chaukhamb.  This  door  has  lately  been  widened  to  make 
the  passage  for  pilgrims  easier.  With  this  Chaukhdmh  begins  the 
original  temple.  Tbe  Sohikhdmb  between  this  Chaukhumb  and  the 
r.mtidap  is  modern.  The  original  temple  included  the  usual  hall,  ante- 
chamber, and  shrine  or  garbhdgdr.  The  Chaukhdmb  had  two  gates 
one  on  the  south  where  are  two  old  stone  eleplmnta  near  the  steps  and 
one  leading  to  the  Soldklnimb.  Though,  as  it  is  now  joined  with  the 
Soldkhdmb,  no  steps  remain  on  the  east,  the  east  gate  like  the  south 
gate  must  originally  have  had  steps  with  elephants.  The  Chaukhdmb 
is  22' 2*  broad  by  19'  IC  long  and  has  four  central  pillars  which 
give  it  its  name.  In  the  wiills  are  four  pilasters.  The  roof  is  in 
the  cnt-stone  dome  style  and  has  lately  been  pierced  in  six  places  for 
air.  The  north  wall  has  no  gate,  and  a  deep  recess  faces  the  south 
gate.  Near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  hall  a  second  recess  is  used 
as  the  god's  bedchamber  or  alicjghar  and  is  furnished  with  a  silver 
coach  with  ^ed  clothes  and  some  of  the  raiment.  In  front  of  the 
south  gate  over  the  steps  is  a  modern  roof.     From  the  four-pillared 


■  GadyAoB  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  coin.     In  Gujarit  kod  Kdthiiw&r  gadidna 
ia  still  the  name  of  a  gold  and  silver  weight  equal  to  about  baliatoiaor  rupee  weight. 
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liall  a  later  arch  resting  on  two  later  pillars  earned  in  the  M^hul 
Btjle  leads  into  the  antechamber  which  is  aUout  nine  feet  square, 
and,  except  some  empty  niches  in  the  side  wall,  is  plain.  A  hole  and 
two  air  shafts  have  lately  been  made  in  the  roof  to  give  more  air. 
From  the  antechamber  a  small  door  (3x3')  leads  down  to  the 
shrine  or  qarbhaadr  a  small  room  about  eight  feet  square  with 
nothing  of  architectural  interest  except  a  quarter  pilaster  at  each 
^corner.  In  the  middle  is  a  wooden  bar  about  eight  inches  thick 
^to  prevent  overcrowding.  Attached  to  the  back  wall  is  a  square 
altar  three  feet  high  with  a  silver  shade,  and  under  the  shade 
on  a  base  fixed  in  the  altar  a  standing  unsupported  image  o^ 
Vithoba,  variously  called  Pitndurang,Pandhari,Viththal,  Vithtbalndth, 
and 


^ithoba,  variously  called  Pitndurang, 

nd  Vithoba.  Vithoba  is  a  short  Form  of  ViththalbAva  tTiaFis  I^atl 
or  Uear  yiththal.  The  Yt'idav  inscriptioaFmake  it  probable  that  the 
oldest  of  these  names  is  Viththal  ;  Viththal  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
Sanskrit  name,  nof,  though  several  attonipts  have  been  made,  can 
the  word  bo  correctly  traced  to  any  Sanskrit  root.  The  name 
is  probably  Kituarese,  Pdndurang  is  a  Sanskritiscd  form  of 
Pandaraga  that  is  belonging  to,  or  of  Pandarge,  the  old  name 
of  Pandharpur.  The  form  Pandhari  appears  also  to  come  from 
the  old  name  of  the  village.  The  form  Viththalndth  or  Lord 
Viththal  is  used  by  the  people  of  Gujanlt  who  generally  add 
of  gods  as  m  Shrindth,  Vrishabhan^Fh, 
The  chhalri  or  shade  was  made  in  1873, 
was  built,  somewhat  further  forward  than 
pilgrims  embr»cing  the  god.  Formerly 
both  embraced  the  god  and  touched  his  feet.  Now 
touched    and   they  are    polished     smooth    by    the 


ndth   to    the    names 
RuTT    Dvafkfindth. 
when  also   the   altar 
^before     to     prevent 
pilgrims 
the    feet 


are 


instant  rubbing.     The  saffron-bathing  or  heslutrandn  of  the  god 
by  pilgrims,  which  before  that  was  usual,   has  also   been  stopped 
1873.     In  1873,  also,   a  silver  back  or  pithika  with  a   five- 
Jed  cobra  in    the  middle,    three   peacocks  and    fancy   tigers  on 
each    side,  and  a   fameface   or  kirtimukh   at  the    top,   has    been 
I^emoved.     The  changes  in  1873  were  due    to  injuries   received  by 
I  the   god.     Two   GosAvi   mendicants   while    embracing    the  imago 
gave  it  a  push  and  tho  imago  fell  and   broke   its  legs   between   the 
cnees  and  the  ankles.  The  Badvsis  do  not  tell  what  exactly  happened. 
The  local  belief  isthattlio  mendicants  broke  the  image  with  a  stone, 
because  the  god  did  not  eat  a  fruit  which    they  had   offered.     But 
"lis  is  less  likely  than  the  story  that  the  image  was  thrown  over  by 
shove  either  wilful  or  accidental.     To  avoid  inquiry  and  noise 
le    Badvds    silently    drove    out    the     mendicants    and   kept  the 
»mple    closed   for    two  or  three  days.      According  to  one   story 
luring  these  days  a  new  image  was  installed,  but  examination  shows 
that  the  present  image  is  the  old  image  patched  at  the  break,  it  is  said, 
"by  iron  or  copper  rods  from  within.     Besides  being  mended  the  image 
kas  also  been  strengthened  by  a  support  from  behind  up  to  the  knee, 
the  image  is  about  three  Jcot  nine  inches  high  and  together  with  its 
Be  seems  to  bo  cut  out  of  one  block  of  trap.    Its  rough  appearance 
is  probably  the  effect  of  time,     The  baso  is  about  one  foot  square 
and  its  height  cannot  be  fixed  as  much  of  it  has  been  built  into 
be  altar,  leaving  a  slice  about  1)  inches  thick  which  ia  locally 
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beliered  to  be  a  brick  to  suit  the  Pandlik  story  of  Vitlioba  waiting 
on  a'brick.'  The  image  is  standing  with  its  arms  akimbo  and  handa 
rt'sting  on  the  hips,  the  left  hand  holding  a  conch  and  the  right 
liaml  a,  chukra  or  discus.  On  the  imago  are  carved,  bat  so  slight!] 
as  to  bo  hardly  noticeable  except  on  close  examination,  a  waistcloth, 
and  riiund  the  v/aist  a  kambarbnnd  or  waistband,  tho  end  of  which 
hangs  on  the  right  thigh.  The  ornaments  consist  of  a  necklace  and' 
in  the  long  ears  earrings  which  touch  the  shoulders.  On  the  head  it 
a  long  ronnd-toppcd  cap.  The  general  workmanship  of  tho  image  if 
earlier  than  the  medisDval  Rajput  st^le  of  the  AnhilvAd  ChaulukyM 
"(943 -1210),  the  Devgiri  Yadava  (1150-1310),  or  the  Ajmer 
Chqhans  (085 -1193).  The  dress  and  ornament  of  the  image 
belong  to  a  little  later  than  the  Guptas,  probably  not  later  than 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ.  Aa  far  as  is  known  no 
other  existing  Vaishuav  temple  in  India  has  an  image  of  Yishnn 
like  the  Pandharpur  image,  but  there  are  two  siuiilar  images  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ  in  the  Udayagiri  Brtlhmanical  caves  near" 
lihiisa.  The  images  are  in  two  of  the  tour  cells  to  the  left  of  a  large 
image  of  Vishnu  rechning  on  his  serpent  couch.  Like  the 
Pandharpur  image  these  are  both  standing  figures  with  arms  akimbo 
and  hands  resting  on  the  hips  and  a  conch  and  discus  in  the  hands. 
This  type  of  image  represented  Vishnu  only  in  his  form  of  Hari. 

On  tho  outside  of  the  shrine  are  images  of  Narsjnhj  R^jlhdkrishna, 
and  Sheshshdyi  whose  workmanship  shows  that  tho  present  temple 
is  not  pttrljpr  ftinn  t.t^f)  g^Tf^^.POTit.>i  century.  These  images  have  been 
wilfully  disfigured  especially  about  the  face,  which  shows  that 
this  temple  also  must  have  suffered  probably  from  Mnsalm^s. 
Tho  temple  spire  or  shikhar  which  is  about  sixty  feet  high  is  in  the 
jnodem  Maritha  style  and  was  built  about  1830  by  a  chief  of  Bhor. 

Behind  Vithoba's  temple,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  enclosure 
facing  east,  is  a  temple  of  Vithoba's  wife  Rakhumdi,  that  is  Rakhuma-di 
or  Mother  Hakhuma,  the  same  as  Rukmmi  the  wife  of  Krishna.  The 
image  is  held  next  in  importance  to  Vithoba.  Tlat^umii's  temple  has 
now  a  shrine,  an  antechamber,  a  hall,  and  a  wooden  outer  hall  or 
sahlidmandap.  It  originally  consisted  of  a  shrine  and  antechamber, 
whose  work  is  later  than  the  sixteenth  century  work  in  Vithoba's 
temple.  The  hall  and  wooden  outer  hall  or  eabhamandnp  are 
modem  additions,  the  hall  being  the  work  of  Chandulal  a  famous 
minister  of  tho  Nizam.  The  wooden  sabhdmnndap  is  about 
forty  feet  square  and  forty  feet  high,  and  has  a  lamp-pillar  to  tho 
north  of  it.  Four  steps  covered  by  a  porch  lead  up  from  the  oater 
hall  to  the  main  hall  which  rest*  on  six  pillars  and  eight  pilasters. 
A  door  (6'x3')  in  its  back  wall  leads  to  the  antechamber  with 
four  pilasters  and  four  quarter  pillars  in  the  corners.  In  its 
right  or  north  wall  is  a  recess  used  as  the  bedchamber  of  the 
goddess.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  gate  which  appears  to  be  later  than 
the  temple.'  The  gate  leads  to  Eidha's  aud  other  small  modem 
Bhriuea  on  the  south.  A  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the  antechamber 
leads  to  the  shrine.     This  is  about  eleven  feet  square,  and  in  its 
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hack  wall. 


feet 


silver-plnted  altar,  has  an  iinag*  of 
Eiikhamai  about  three  feet  liigh  with  a  silver  plated  back  or  piihika 
of  the  Bame  stylo  and  ornaments  as  that  which  Vithoba  had  before 
he  was  broken  iii  1873.  The  image  of  Kakhumdi  which  is  generally 
dressed    like    a    Mardtha   woman,     is    modern    in    the    Karndtak 

» Style  and  much  later  than  Vithoba's  image.  In  front  of  tho 
altar  is  a  wooden  bar  to  keep  pilgrims  from  crowding.  Close  to  the 
south  of  Rakhnmiii's  temple  are  three  small  rooms  with  a  front 
veranda  resting  on  two  rows  each  of  eight  pillars.  The  first  room 
has  an  image  of  Satyabhdma  and  the  second  of  Rahi  or  Radhika, 
The  images  and  the  rooms  are  both  very  modern.  la  the  veranda 
is  a  navagraha  slab  with  figures  of  the  nine  planets.  It  is  an  old 
stone  of  the  Devgiri  Yildav  period  and  seems  to  have  been  brought 
from  some  old  temple.  Close  by  are  two  other  rooms  in  a  veranda 
built  about  1850.  The  second  room  has  two  doors  and  contains 
images  of  Surya  and  Ganesh.  Close  by,  beyond  a  lane,  are  two 
email  image  rooms  bailt  by  a  Badva  named  Manba  Raghnndth. 
Further  on  are  two  .snake -stones  or  ndgohde. 

tA  little  to  the  south  nf  the  original  part  of  Vithoba's  temple 
IB  a  temple  of  Lakshmi  in  four  parts,  a  shrine,  an  antechamlxjr, 
9k  maiulap,  and  a  porch.  The  shrine,  which  is  about  eight  feet 
l)road  by  six  deep,  has  on  an  altar  along  its  back  wall  a  white 
marble  imsvge  of  Lakshmi  about  two  feet  high  with  a  brass  back 
or  pUhlka  in  the  same  style  as  Rakhumai's  back.  The  antechamber 
is  8'  6"  broad  by  7'  deep  and  has  in  frojit  of  it  a  square  hall  resting 
on  four  pillars,  and  now  partitioned  into  two  rooms.  The  left  room 
has  an  image  of  Aunapurna  and  the  right  room  is  empty.     The 

•porch  in  front  is  small  and  has  five  steps  leading  to  it.  The  temple 
of  Lakshmi  was  built  about  1830  by  Kavde  merchants  of  Gursilla. 

To  the  south  of  Lakshmi's  temple  is  a  veranda  with  six  arches 
in  the  Moghal  stylo  and  three  rooms.  The  first  loft  arch  has  been 
closed  with  a  wooden  lattice  to  make  an  image-room.  Between  the 
veranda  and  Lakshmi's  room  is  a  wooden  hall  or  mandap  with  a 
tiled  roof  about  forty  feet  high.  This  wooden  hall  and  the 
veranda  are  said  to  bo  the  work  of  Bdjirav  the  last  Peshwa 
(1790-1817).  About  fi£toon  feet  south-east  of  Lakshmi's  temple  is 
a  small  modern  shrine  of  Vishnu  called  Vyankoba.  It  has  a  spire 
like  a  Musalmdn  dome  with  four  minarets.  Near  the  shrino  is 
Vyankoba's  gate. 

The   staflF  of   priests   and   attendants    in    tho   great  _temple    of 


nthoba    includes    B^idvas.    i'lycirt*    or    ministrantSj^ 


Bendrvi 

Dinqres 
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iiymnists,  Paru/t<t/-n^-j»  or  bathmen,  TTarlda^  or  singers,  Vinrjres  or 
liarbera,  Vangcs  or  macc-bcarers,  and  Dlflo  or  liglitnion.  All  are 
Deshasth  BrdFimans,  but  all  do  not  follow  tSe  same  Vcdu.  Diidvas, 
PiijiirTit^Bmdris,  Diugren,  and  Divtes  follow  tho  Kdnva  section  of 
the  Ynjurveda ;  Haridds  and  Ddngea  belong  to  the  Udiihyandin 
branch  of  tho  Yajurvedit,  ftnd  Farichdmhs  are  Iligvcdig.  There  are 
eii;r]ity  families  of  Badvas,  eight  of  Piijdriit.  fifteen  of  Bendria, 
eightoon  of  Parichdrnk»,  twenty-five  of  Haridds,  twenty  of  Diugren, 
three  of  Ddnges,  and  one  of  Divles.  Except  the  BadvSs  the  rest  ar« 
called  sem'idhdrls  or  the  servants  of  the  god  and  have  hereditary 
rights  of  personal  8er\-ice.  The  Pujiiris  or  ministrant8tak<i\.W.vi!oi.vi 
B  125-54 
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^MirWin  the  worship  of  tho  grxL     Tlioy  n-move  ami  put  on  oraain<nU, 
flowers,  giirhmds,  tind  suiulal  pastt',  and  wave  lij^hts  in   front  of  the 
gwl,  wul  ivre  prewnt  at  nil  services  ami  liRht-wa^'inffs.     Tim  Benin 
or  hyuinist  (lirocls  the  worship  and    niKUils  hyinns   or   j/       '         all 
different  sluges  :   ho  is  present  at  the  morning  and  nif^ht  «■ 
seldom  npiH-tirH  at   the  evening  light-waving.      The   I'nt 
buthmati  brings    in  a  largo  silver  dish  the  wat«r   with    •• 
ininistraut  washes  the  go<l.     He  also  brings  the  lamp  for   waving at| 
the  evening  and  night  services.     The  evening  lamp    eallcd   (//(U^Hirii| 
k  or  incense  lamp   contains  thin  cotton  wicks  in  bumUcs  soaked  it  I 
clarified  butler,  camphor,  fraTikineense  sticks,  and  holy  iishes  for  tkl 
sticks  to  stand  in.     The  night   light   or  Klujiirli  holds    ouly  bu^te^| 
soaked  wicks  and  camphor.     The  bathman  is  also  oxpoct€>d    to  haoJl 
the  lighted  torch  at  the  early  morning  service  known  as  the  kiikiidtiri} 
or  wick-waving.     The /iHn'i?fj/(,  or  slave  of  llari^^eiugrs  a   few  vcn» 
generally  five  from  which  ho  gets  his  mune  of  I'anchpadi.    Thi 
vorses  are  generally  in  honour  of  the  god  and  are  sung  ot  the  mon- 
ing   evening   and    night    services.     At  the   morning   and  evening 
services  the  Ilaridiis  stands  outside  the  antechnmbcr   with    cyrnbtlt 
and    sings,     and,   after    wa\-ing  the  evening  light   round   the  god, 
accompanies    the  butbraan  and    the   mawnum    round  the    temple, 
visiting  the  smallordeitics  and  singing  while  the  others  wave  the  light*. 
During  the  night  service  he  stands  in  the  sixteen-pillatod   chanilw 
on  the  slab  known  as   the  stage  slab  or  ranc/iihila  and  sing^  to  tho 
accompaniment  of  mu.sic.     The  Divgre  or  barber  at  the  early  morning 
senace  holds  a  mirror  in  front  of  the  god  after  he  has  been  ilressod  WW 
before  the  light  has  been  waved.     The  Dingrc  also  spreads  a  strip  of 
cloth  or  pduhjliaili  on  the  way  to  the  bedchamber  at  the  time  of  thi* 
night  worship.     The  Divte  or  torcli-bearer  holds  a  lighted    torch  or 
mashtil  when  the  last  night  ceremony  is   over.     He  stands  with  a 
lighted  brass  or  silver  torch  to  the  left  of  the  antechamber  after  the 
Dingre  has    spread  the    cloth    on  the  floor  up  to  the  Ix'dstcad  of  the 
god.     He   goes  with  the  god's  litter  when  his  sandals  are   carried 
m   the   torchlight   procession   thrice   a   year  on  the  full-moon    of 
Ashidh    or    .June -.July,  and   K'irtik  or  October -November,   and  on 
Basra   Night   in    Septemlier-tictober.     The  Ih'nige  or  mace-bean*r 
stands  with  his  silver  or   gold  plated  mace  outside  the  antechamber 
"at  the  morning,  evening,  and  iiiglit  services.     He  nccompaiiies  the 
palanquin    at    the    three-yearly    torchlight  jjrocessions.     After  the 
•vening  light-waving  before  Yithoba  ancl  tho  minor  gods  tho   mace- 
hearer  goes  out   and  serves  holy  ashes  to  ])ilgrims  outside   of  the 
temple  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  while  the  I'urichdmk   or   hath- 
man  goes  out  and  serves  ashes    and  the  holy-waved  light   among 
pilgrims  in   tho   east   of  the  towni.     The  Bwlvds  claim  to  own  the 
temple,  and,  until  within  the  last  few  years  took  no  part  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god.     They  are  the  guardians  of  the  temple  property  and 
of  the  godld  jewels.     Within   tho  last  few  years  tho  Badvas   have 
begun  to  wash  the  god's  feet,  wave  a  lights  and  sing  songs  after  tho 
sleep-light  or  shcjdrti  lias  been  waved. 

The  goddess  BakhuniAi  has  only  ono  set  of  priests  known  as 
Fj£a/£  of  whom  tliero  arc  about  100  families.  These  priests  have 
alTthe  rights,  of  personal  service  and  are  of  minor  importance  in 
point  of  wealth  and  inJtlaenne.     They  are  Rigvedi  Deshasth  Brdh> 
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mans.     They  have  no  connection  with  the  ministrants  or  pindris 

of  the  goddess.      The  Utpnts  as  well  as  the  Badvas  are  divided 

into  four  sections  Malhars,  Shnmrdjs,  Tanb&s,  and   Timaiichia   who 

[intermarry  but  are  consuTered  to  T)eIon~g'{b  different  family  stocks. 

[The  object  of  these  divisions  in  both  cases  is  the  same.      A   death 

[or  a  birth  makes  all  the  members  of  the  family  stock  impure  for  ten 

Idays  and  unfit  to  perform  the  god's  service.     Unless  the  priests  wero 

divided  into  different  stocks  the  whole  service  of  the  god  would  bo  at 

a  staud.     No  women  singers,  dancers  or  prostitutes,  and  no  ascetic 

lonks  are  connected  with  the  femple.  Musicians  and  others  paid  by 
the  temple  committee  are  stationed  in  the  drum-room  or  nagdrkhuna 

n  the  upper  floor  of  the  chief  doorway  of  the  temple.  Except  the 
Bhoemaker  all  the  servants  live  in  the  loft  above  the  main    doorway 

nown  as  Niimdev'a  gate,  and,  although  serving  in  the  temple, 
are  answerable  only  to  the  committee.  The  temple  committee  was 
established  under  tne  Peshwds.  The  grant  was  originally  intended 
for  keeping  horses  in  connection  with  the  chariot  of  the  god 
Vithoba  and  another  object  of  the  grant  was  the  establishment  of 
the  musicians  and  other  servants  mentioned  above.  The  yearly 
cash  income  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee,  exclusive  of  garden 
land  assessed  at  £1  16*.  (Rs.  18),  is  about  £308  (Rs.  3080).  In 
addition  to  the  maintenance  of  this  establishment  the  committee  has 
other  expei^es  the  chief  of  which  is  a  charity  for  feeding  Brdhmana 
of  whom  seven  outsiders  or  strangers  are  fed  daily.  The  committee 
also  provides  oil  for  lamps  in   the    idol   chambers  of  the    god  and 

oddess  and  other  parts  of  the  tempi*  inhabited  by  ascetics,  and 
br  the  daily  and  holiJay  services  of  the  god  and  goddess.  The 
committee  is  appointed  by  the  Collector,  the  members  being  life 

embers,  with  no  responsibiUty  attached  to  their  actions  and  no 
Control  over  them. 

The  ordinary  service  of  tho  god  takes  place  five  times  every  day 
and  night.  The  service  is  of  two  kinds,  ptya  or  worship  in 
tho  early  morning  and  drti  or  light-waving  which  is  performed  font 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  temple  work  is  done  by  tho 
priests  in  turn.  The  Badvds  as  the  chief  priests  are  the  managers 
and  trustees  of  the  temple.  As  they  are  the  most  numerous  body, 
almost  equal  to  the  whoje  of  the  other  priests  and  ministraut.?,  they 
get  the  chief  share  of  the  offerings.  Except  during  the  three  prin- 
ci{jal  fairs  when  the  month's  proceeds  are  farmed,  every  night  at 
twelve  they  put  to  auction  and  sell  the  right  to  the  next  day'a 
offerings.  Each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  Badvas  gets  a  day  so 
that  they  follow  one  another  in  rotation  and  the  sum  bid  for  the  right 
to  the  offerings  goes  to  the  section  whose  turn  itis  to  officiate.  Except 
in  the  case  of  paupers  and  disreputable  persons  who  have  to  give 
security  the  right  to  the  offerings  is  generally  given  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  offering  contractor  or  day-man  called  divaskar  makes 
his  bid  subject  to  the  following  conditions.  He  must  provide  oil  for 
all  tho  lamps  in  tho  temple  for  that  day  and  night,  tne  expense 
being  about  2g.  (Re.  1).  llo  pays  4ifi.  (3  as.)  to  the  Brahman 
temple  servant,  who  washes  the  idol  chamber,  washes  the  clothes  of 
tho  god,  and  prepares  water  for  the  god'a  bath.  Ho  has  a  right  to 
all  money  gifts  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  god  which   are  less  than  2it. 
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(Re.  1).  Every  offering  of  money,  ornaments,  or  clothes  worth 
more  than  a  rupee  goes  to  the  whole  body  of  Badv&s.  For  every 
feet-worsllip  or  pddi/njmja  ho  gets  2s.  (Re.  1)  if  ordinary  ornac 
ments  are  put  on  the  god  and  more  if  costly  ornaments  are  pat 
on.  The  amount  of  the  bid  is  influenced  by  the  number  of  pilgrims 
in  the  town,  the  occurrence  of  a  holiday,  and  any  unusual  inflow  of 
respectable  pilgrims  anxious  to  spend  money  and  perhaps  to  per- 
form a  great  worship  or  mulidpuja.  The  farming  day-priest  or 
divankar  comes  to  the  temple  at  about  three  in  the  morning,  bathed 
and  dressed  in  a  silk  waistcloth,  carrying  the  key  of  the  door  of 
'  the  four-pillared  chamber.  Before  he  opens  the  door  the  BePuri 
or  hymnist  as  well  as  the  Pvjtiri  or  ministrant  and  the  Parlehdrak 
or  bath-man  are  all  present  bathed  and  dressed  in  silk.  The  day-mao 
and  the  ministrant  stand  with  folded  hands  and  the  day-maa 
humbly  begs  the  deity  to  awake.  The  day-man  opens  the 
door,  and,  removing  the  eatables  which  werd*  placed  over-night 
in  the  bed  chamber,  locks  the  bed  chamber  and  offers  the  god 
butter  and  sugarcandy.  The  other  priests  or  seri'idhdrui,  who 
according  to  their  number  serve  by  daily  or  monthly  turns,  all 
come  in  except  the  Haridas  or  singer  who  stands  in  the  four-pillarod 
chamber.  No  unbathed  pilgrim  is  allowed  to  enter  the  god-room. 
Then  comes  the  fc^/fatZfirh"  or  waving  the  torch  a  white  muslin  roll  three 
or  four  inches  long.  It  is  dipped  in  clarified  butler,  and  is  brought  by  a 
Badva  and  paid  for  by  one  of  the  pilgrims.  It  is  liaudod  to  the  Pnri- 
ehdrak  or  bath-man  who  gives  it  to  the  ministrant  while  all  present  sing 
aloud.  The  ministrant  very  slowly  waves  the  torch  in  front  of  Vithoba 
from  the  head  to  the  feet.  Numbers  come  daily  to  see  the  god's  faoo 
by  the  light  of  the  torch  as  this  is  lucky,  especially  on  the  Hindu  New 
Year's  Day  in  March-April  and  on  Basra  in  September -October, 
when  hundreds  of  people  come.  When  the  singing  and  waving 
are  over,  the  day -priest  hands  the  ministrant  a  silver  cup  with  some 
fresh  butter  or  loni  and  sug^rcandy  which  the  ministrant  offers  to  the 
god  and  puts  in  his  month.  The  ministrant  again  waves  lighted 
wicks  and  camphor  round  the  god  but  without  singing.  The 
ministrant  takes  off  the  last  night's  garlands  and  washes  the  feet  of 
the  god  first  with  milk  and  then  with  water.  Lighted  frankineeiwo 
sticks  are  waved  in  front  of  the  god,  fruit  ovnalvcdya  is  offered,  and 
oncemoro  lights  are  waved  and  songs  are  sung.  The  jBch  art  or  hymnist 
recites  some  Vodik  hymns  and  all  the  priests  throw  flowers  on  the  god 
and  shout  Jaij  Jay,  Victory  Victory.  The  service  proper  or  ptija 
now  begins.  The  Parichdrak  or  bath-man  brings  water  in  a  silver 
dish  and  the  ministrant  unrobes  the  god,  pours  milk,  then  curds, 
then  clarified  butter,  then  honey,  and  then  sugar,  one  after  the 
other  over  the  god,  the  hymnist  reciting  hymns  and  verses.  While 
the  god  ia  naked  a  cloth  is  drawn  across  the  door  so  that  no 
outsider  may  see.  While  the  clarified  butter  is  being  poured  over 
the  god  a  Jump  of  butter  and  sugarcandy  is  put  in  his  month. 
After  the  god  has  been  robbed  with  sugacho  is  washed  all. over  with 
water.  Before  ho  was  broken  by  the  Shaiv  enthusiast  in  1873  the 
god  was  washed  in  warm  water.  Since  the  left  leg  was  cemented 
cold  water  mixed  with  saffron  hsis  been  used  instead  of  hot.  Besides 
the  bath  a  stream  of  water  is  poured  over  Vithoba's    head  from   ft 
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oonch  shell  while  the  hymnists  and  others  recite  versos  from  the 
Punishagitlcta  a  famous  Vedik  hymn.*  After  his  bath  Vithoba  is 
wiped  dryand  dressed  in  uewclothes  provided  by  the  BadvAs,  the  face 
is  wipcdandismadetoshinovvith  scented  oil.  Aturban  is  bound  round 
the  god's  head,  sandal  paste  is  rubbed  on  his  brow,  and  flower  garlands 
are  thrown  round  his  neck.  The  barber  or  Dlngre  then  holds  a  mirror 
in  front  of  the  god.  The  god's  feet  are  washed  and  rubbed  with 
sandal,  burning  frankincense  sticks  are  waved,  and  sweets"'  are 
offered.  '  Then  comes  the  second  light-waving. "  In  this  waving  called 
ekdrti  either  a  metal  instrument  is  used  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
is  a  bowl  with  a  lip  on  one  side  where  tliin  cotton  wicks  soaked  in 
clarified  butter  are  laid  and  lighted  and  behind  it  aflat  part  where 
camphor  is  kept  and  lighted  ;  or  another  metal  incense  burner 
called  dhupaiii,  in  which  holy  ashes  from  an  agnihotri  or  fire- 
keeping  Brilhman  support  incense  sticks.  While  the  priests  and 
pilgrims  sing  songs^he  miuistrant  holds  a  flat  piece  of  wood  on  which 
the  second  burner  is  set,  waves  it,  and  then  takes  the  first  burner 
and  waves  it.  The  incense  burner  or  d/iupdrti  is  handed  to  the 
Diinije  or  maco-bearcr,  and  the  lighted  lamp  or  eh'irti  to  the  bath- 
man  who  holds  a  bell  in  his  left  hand.  Then,  along  with  the 
songster  or  Haridds,  the  mace-bearer  and  the  bath-man  go  round 
waving  the  incense  and  the  light  round  all  the  smaller  deities.  This 
ends  the  three  morning  services,  the  two  light-wavings  and  the 
worship  or  f)itja.  The  bath-men  singers  and  barber  now  leave  and 
the  Badva  and  ministrant  stay  changing  their  silk  waistcloths  for 
linen  ones.  After  the  morning  services,  rfibout  three  in  the  afternoon 

tand  a  little  earlier  on  holidays,  comes  the  dressing  or  ponhukh. 
The  ministrant  removes  the  old  sandal  mark,  washes  the  face,  and 
rubs  fresh  sandal-paste  on  the  brow  of  the  idol.  Ho  takes  awny 
the  old  clothes  and  puts  on  new  ones  applying  scented  oil  to  the 
face  with  an  offering  of  food.  On  holidays  costly  ornaments  are 
put  on  and  the  dress,  the  turban  or  crown,  the  waistcloth  and  the 
shonldercloth,  are  all  of  thin  plates  of  gold.  After  the  god  is 
dressed  pilgrims  como  to  take  darshan  or  see  him.  The  visitors 
keep  coming  till  evening  when  a  fresh  dhupdrii  or  incense-waving 
is  held.  The  bath-man  brings  a  ready  filled  incense  burner  and 
waving  lamp  and  the  Badva  brings  a  copper  dish  with  flowers, 
flower  garlands,  nosega/s,  sandal  powder,  rice,  and  a  silver  plate  with 
food.  Thoministrant  washes  the  feet  of  the  idol  with  water  brought  by 
the  Biidva  in  a  pot,  the  old  sandal  paste  is  removed,  and  fresh  paste 
with  rice  and  sandal  oil  is  applied.  Flower  garlands  are  thrown 
round  the  neck  and  nosegays  are  stuck  in  the  corners  between  the 
hips  and  hands.  Then  with  songs,  generally  sung  by  the  minis- 
trants,  burning  frankincense  and  camphor  lamps  are  waved, 
food  is  offei-ed,  hymns  are  repeated  by  all  the  priests  present,  and 
flowers  are  thrown  over  the  god.  The  incense  and  light  are  carried 
and  waved  round  the  mitior  deities  as  in  the  morning.  The  bath- 
man  takes  the  wick-lamp  or  ckdrii  and  ashes  in  a  cloth  and  goes 
round  the  east  of  the  town  putting  ashes  on  pilgrims'  brows  and 
shewing     them    the    lamp.    The    mace-bearer   takes  ashes     and 
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serves  them  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  town.     The  pilgrims   give 
presents  and  this  like  other  sources  of  revenue  is  farmed  every  year. 
On  ordinary  days  oil-sellers  pour  a  little  oil  in  the  lamp,  some  give  b 
beleluut,  some  an  almond,  while    on    the  elevenths    or    ehddaxhu 
almost  every  one  to  whom  the  light  is  shewn  gives  a  coppor.     The 
last  daily  ceremony  is  the  sleep-lightwaving  or  shajdrti  abnat  tea 
and  on  holidays  at  twelve.    Almost  all  the  officiating  priests  attend 
this  waving.     The  barber  or  Dlugrc  sprinkles  a  little  water  on  the 
floor  between  the  throne  and  the  bedchamber  door  and  sweeps  it ; 
the  Badva  comes,  opens  tho  bedchamber   door,   arranges   the    bed 
*  clothes,  lights  a  lamp,  and  sets  near  the  bed  a  cup  of  boiled  sweet  milk, 
some  sweets,  and  a  spittoon.  He  also  brings  water  to  wash  tho  god's 
feet.     The  barber,  after  sweeping  the  path   draws  figures  in  white 
and  coloured  powders  on  tho  floor,  and,  from  the  throne  to  the  bed- 
chamber, spreads  an  eightcen-inch  broadcloth  covered  with  a  cow's 
and    Krishna's  footprints.     The  mace-bearer,  bhrbor,  and  bymnist 
stand  in  the  antechamljcr,  the  hymnist  otters  a  Sanskrit  prayer  and 
tho    miuistr.int  washes  the    god's    feet.      Before    the  ministrant 
undresses   the  god   the  hymnist   from    the  antechamber  waves  a 
wick  light  or  ekdrti  brought  by   the  bath-man.      Tho  ministrant 
undresses    the     god,    rubs    sandal   paste    and   rice    on  his  brow, 
puts  on  freshly  washed   clothes  and  folds  a  fresh  turban,  throws 
garlands  round  his  neck  and  puts  a  nosegay    in    his  hands,   with 
songs  waves  tho  wick  lamp  and  the  incense  stick,  and  ofrc-rs  sweets. 
Hymns    and  verses  are  recited   and   flowers  thrown   on    the  god. 
Except  the  two  Badviis  all  tiie  priests  leave  the  room.     The  Bodvis 
wave  five  lights  one  after  uuothor  round  tho  god  singing  songs.   The 
day-priest  or  farmer  washes  the  chamber,  locks  the  door  of  the 
four-pillared  chamber,  and  retires.    Thus  end  the  day's  services  and 
the  one-day  farm  of  the  day-man.     No  ornaments  are  kept  in   the 
temple.    All  are  in  charge  of  Bndvds  who  are  responsible  for  them. 
Q'he  god's  special  days  arc  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  unless  they 
happen  to  bo  no-tuoon  or  twelfth  days  or  the  ominous  conjunctions 
vyatipdt  OTvaiJhriti.  On  these  days  after  tho  early  morning  disrobing 
and  befoi-e  the  five-nectar  bath,  the  god  is  washed  with  scent«d   oil, 
sweet  scented  powder  or  argnja,  and  milk.      Another  special  day 
is  the  eleventh  or  ekdda»hi  on  which  all  Vithoba's  devotees  fast.     Oa 
lunar  elevenths  the  daily  service  is  as  usuaf  except    that  the  night 
sweets  have  been  cooked  without  water  and  that  a  wake  is  kejit  all 
night   by  tho  god  who   does  not  go  to  his  bedroom,  and  till  foar  in 
tho  morning  the  day  farmer  and  the  ministrant   watch  at    the    door 
of  the  four-pillared  room.     During  the  two  large  June-July  and 
October -November  fairs  except  the  proper  worship  or  puja  in  the 
mornings  all  these  daily  services  are  stopped  and  the  bedchamber 
remains  closed.     Tho  god  is  supposed  to  be   fatigued,  and  on  the 
wash-worship  or  prnkghdl-puja  day,  which  falls  about  ten  days  after 
these  great  fair  days,   most   elaborate   anointing  and  sugar-rubbing 
are  required  to  soothe  the  weary  god.     The  articles  of  food  used  by 
pilgrims   on  fast  days  are  sweets,  milk,  groundnuts,  and   mashed 
dates.     Some  eat  nothing  at  all,  while  others  take  bread,  rice,   and 
vegetables,  which  are  baked  before  being  mixed  with  water. 

The  oldest  thing  in  tho  temple  is  tho   image,  which  resembles,  as 
has  been  said,  Ijomo  Udayagiri  scidptures  ncar^hilsa  of  tho   fourth 
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^Bentnry,  while  from  the  dress  with  the  waistband  hanging  on'the 
^n;ljigh  the  necklaco  and  earrings  it  seems  certainly  earlier  than  the 
medittival  Knjpnt  images  of  about  the  ninth  century.  Tho  dome- 
like headdress  in  particular  resembles  that  of  images  in  the  Baddmi 
caves  (6th  and  7th  centuries),  but  is  of  a  simpler  and  apparently 
earlier  character.  The  earhest  inscription  in  the  temple  which 
I      bears  date   Shak   1159  (A.ii_ljj3^)    shows  that  the   image  was  then 

■  held  in  great  reverence,  and  makes  mention  of  a   Yadav    king   who 
had  subdued  the  country  round    Pandharpur   paying   reverence   to 
tho  god  ns  to  a  god  of  great  and  universal  renown.    Tho  inscription  ' 
alludes  to  the  famous  story  of  Pundlik,'    which  serves  to    show  that 
the  fame  of  the  image  was  even  then  of  long  standing. 

The  earliest  architectural  work  iu  the  temple  is  the  Ntimdev  gate 
which  appears  from  its  stj'le  sculptures  and  pillars  to  bo  contem- 
porary  with  the  above  inscription  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  It 
resembles  in  its  stylo  the  Hemddpanti  remains  of  the  Devgiri 
Yddav  period.  Under  the  Devgiri  YAdavs  a  large  and  splendid 
temple  may  have  been  built  here  instead  of  some  old  small  temple 
or  repairs  may  have  been  made  to  an  old  temple  going  to  decay. 
This  temple  seems  to  have  been  broken  down  by  the  Musalmdns  as 
several  of  the  figures  in  the  old  sculptures  are  wilfully  disBgured 
and  from  the  fragments  that  remain  the  work    appears   too    strong 

•to  have  suffered  from  the  ettbcts  of  time  alone.  This  period  of 
destruction  would  appear  to  be  just  after  the  capture  of  Devgiri  by 
Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325-13ol).  Tljp  original  form  of  the  gate 
cannot  be  made  out  as  much  new  work  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
old.  It  looks  much  like  the  gate  of  the  Adhni  Dinka  Jhumpda 
mosque  at  Ajmer  which  has  been  made  from  a  Hindu  temple. 

Accortling  to  local  information  the  image  was  removed  to  various 
places  at  different  times  to  save  it  from  Musalmda  sacrilege.  One 
story  which  is  recorded  in  a  famous  ahhang  of  Bhanudas  a  devotee 
ajipears  to  be  historical.  It  is  of  the  time  of  the  great  Vijaynagar 
king  Hum  Rjija  (1542- 1565)  and  says  that  the  king  took  tho  image 
to  Vijaynagar  and  built  for  it  a  temple  and  that  from  Vijaynagar 
the  god  was  brought  by  Bhdnudas  in  a  Diiniaturo  form  in  a  casket 

■  to  Pandharpur.  It  is  possible  that  in  those  troubled  times  when 
three  such  mighty  powfers  as  Vijaynagar  Bijiipur  and  Ahmadnagar 
Tvere  fighting  for  supremacy.  Ram  Udja  may  have  taken  the  image 
to  Vijaynagar,  while  it  is  equally  probable  that  after  the  great 
Vijaynagar  defeat  at  Talikoti  in  Ihijh  the  devotee  Bhanudas  may 
have  brought  it  back  to  Pandharpur.'^ 

PThe  present  temple  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  begin- 
hiing  of  the  seventeenth  century  probably  when,  under  Shahdji, 
Tho  MardthAs  rose  to  power  in  the  Deccau.  But  tho  image  does 
•not  appear  to  have  remained  undisturbed  during  the  ne.\t  century 
of  Bijapur  and  Moghal  supremacy.  One  Pralhdd  Bdva  whose  date 
of  death  is  locally  given  as  tho  dark  twelfth  of  Mx'njfl  Sliak  1610 
(a.  o.    1718)  is  held    in   great  local   veneration  as  having  often 
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savM  tho  imapo  during  his  lifetime.  Tie  exact  dates  are  no 
preserved  but  it  is  probable  that,  during  tho  five  years  (1695-170<j 
his  camp  was  at  Brnhmapari  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Pondbi 
pur,  Aurangzeb  roust  often  have  tried  to  injure  and  desecrates  t 
temple,  when  Pralhad  Bava  may  have  removed  tho  image.  Th 
architectural  appearance  of  the  present  temple  and  several  inscrif 
tions  in  it  show  that  it  was  probably  built  about  ItilO  the  time  < 
Mnratha  rise.  At  this  time  the  temple  must  have  consisted  of  th 
Namdev  gate,  a  long  courtyard,  tho  chnulihimh,  antechamber  mii 
shrine.  In  1(321  tho  maiulap  was  added  in  front  and  nnder  th 
Poshwis  to  avoid  tho  trouble  and  confusion  of  ascent  and  doace: 
the  sohikhdmh  chamber  was  made  and  the  courtyard  joined  wil 
the  man(1ap.  Since  then  additions  have  been  made  troixx  time 
time  in  the  shape  of  cloisters  and  rooms. 

About  500  yards  east  of  Vithoba's  temple  in  (iie  bed  of  the  Bhii 
is  Pundlik's  temple  one  of  the  most  favourite  places  of  worship 
Pandharpur.     The  temple  (63' X  Go')  is  built  entirely  of  masonry 
a  wide  plinth  2'  high  and  has  a  brick  and  mortar  spire  covered  witk 
cement.  The  temple  has  two  parts,  an  audience  hall  or  sabhamandtj 
and  a  shrine.     The  hall  is  of  solid  masonry  with  a  one  foot  higi 
plinth.     It  is  tAventy-tive  feet  from  north  to  south,  seventeen   from 
east  to  west,  and  twelve  feet  high.     The  flat  heavy  roof    rests  ott 
two  stone  pillars  and  four  pilasters.     The  two  pillars*  support  U 
arch  and  form  a  doorway  leading  into  the  audience  hall.     There  ara 
two  other  doors  one  in  the  lu^rth,  tho  other  in  the  south   wall  of   the 
hall,  and  two  niches  in  tho  west  wall  to  the  north  and   south   of 
door  leading  from  the  hall   to  tho  shrine.     The  north  niche  haa 
smooth    quartz    ling   in    a    black   case    or  shdliuikftij.     Tho    south 
niche  is  empty.     Tho  door  (4'x2')  in  the   west  wall   leads  into  tho 
shrine  whose  floor  is  nearly  seven  inches   lower  than  the  hall   floor. 
The  shrine,  which  is  eight  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  is  of 
solid  and  heavy  masonry  eight-sided  and  without  windows.     It  is 
surrounded  by   a  brick   and  mortar  spire   in   five   tiers  and  sixty 
feet  high.     The    spire  is  simple  and  weather-worn.      The  topmost 
tier,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  brass  pinnacle,  supports  a  number 
of  smaller  globes  each  tipped  by  a  small  brass  pinnacle.     In  tho 
second  tier  are  empty  niches  with  lattice  work.     Tho  three   lower 
tiers  are  adorned  with  designs  of  creepers  and  flowers. 

In  the  inside  of  tho  shrine  are  three  niches  one  with  a  box  for 
the  daily  temple  receipts  and  another  with  the  god's  clothes  and  other 
property ;  the  third  is  empty.  In  tho  shrine  is  a  stone  ling  set 
in  a  case  or  Dhdlunkha  (4x2' 3' xl')  without  a  pedestal.  Tho 
ghdbiid-lia  antl  ling  arc  covered  with  a  close-fitting  brass  cover 
and  on  tho  ling  is  set  a  hollow  bust  of  the  god.  Tho  bust  of  the 
god  wears  ear  ornaments  and  a  crown,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  coils 
of  a  five- headed  cobra.  On  either  side  of  tho  case  or  shdlunkha 
three  feet  high  brass  figures  of  the  door-keepers  Jaya  and  Vijaya 
stand  on  brass  pedestals.  The  two  figures  stand  with  one  leg 
across  the  other  the  cross-foot  resting  on  its  toes.  In  their  handfi 
are  a  mace  and  a  fly-whisk.  The  daily  worship  is  by  a  Koh 
ministrant  in  the  early  morning.  It  includes  the  usual  baths 
in  tho  five  nectars  or  panchdmrit,  milk,  curds,  clarified  butter, 
honey,    and    sugar,   tke    tubbvag    vrith    oil    and    other   fragrant 
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trubstanccs,  and  the  offering  of  bel  leaves,  flowers,  and  food.  The 
hollow  bust  or  musk  and  the  brass  covers  of  the  shdliinkha*  and 
liny  are  removed,  tlio  stone  image  is  worshipped,  and  the  mask 
is  drawn  over  the  stone,  flowers  arc  thrown  on  the  mask,  and  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  silk-bordered  waistcloth  and  a  coat.  In  the  evening 
the  ministrant  waves  burning  camphor  and  lights  round  the  mask, 
throws  fresh  flowers  over  it,  and  closes  the  temple.  He  ojjens  it  next 
morning  at  four,  when  his  iirst  act  is  to  wave  a  lighted  torch  round 
the  musk.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  a  Bnihraan,  who  is  specially 
engaged  for  the  pui-pose,  brings  a  plateful  of  food  cooked  in  his 
own  house  and  otters  it  to  the  god.  The  only  festival  in  connection* 
with  the  temple  is  one  held  for  tive  days  on  the  Mahtishitratra  or 
Oreat  Night  of  Shiv  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  dark  half 
of  Mofjh  or  February- March.  During  these  days,  in  addition  to 
the  tbiily  worship,  the  Koli  community  feed  numbers  of  beggars, 
blind,  deaf,  crippled,  and  otherwise  helpless  people  but  no  Brtihmans. 
,The  yearly  revenue  from  this  temple  amounts  to  upwards  of  £40 
lis.  400)  which  is  taken  by  the  Koli  ministrants.  This  is  not  a 
icraple  of  a  god.  It  marks  the  spot  where  Pundlik,  a  great  devotee 
of  Vithoba,  spent  tlie  end  of  his  life  and  dietT  Ut"  his  tomb  no  trace 
remains.  Pundlik  is  said  to  have  been  a  Pandharpur  Brahman,  on 
undutif  ul  son  who  ill  treated  aged  parents!  At  the  urgent  request 
of  his  parents,  he  once  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares  carrying 
his  old  pdT'ents  with  him.  On  the  way  ho  halted  at  a  viUago 
where  lived  Rohidas  a  dutiful,  upright,  and  religious  cobbler. 
I'undlik  went  to  the  cobbler's  to  have  \^  shoes  mended,  and  waited 
out.side  while  Rohidds  was  attending  his  parents.  Whilo  he  was 
waiting  Pundlik  saw  two  young  and  ver)'  fair  women  sweeping  the 
coliblor's  house.  After  some  time  Rohidas  came  out,  mended 
Pundlik's  shoes,  and  as  he  was  a  pilgrim  charged  him  nothing  only 
asking  him  as  a  favour  to  offer  a  copper  in  his  name  to  the  Ganges. 
Pundlik  promised  and  as  he  drojiped  the  copper  into  the  Ganges 
a  beautiful  Imud  rose  from  the  w^ater.  Ho  laid  the  copper  in  the 
hand,  and,  in  jiroof,  took  a  gold  bracelet  from  the  liand  to  show  to 
Rohidas.  On  his  way  Pundlik  visited  Rohidas  and  said  he  had  offereil 
the  copper.  Rohidas  called  on  Ganga  and  the  same  hand  came.  It 
had  no  bracelet  and  Pundlik  handed  the  bracelet  to  Rohidas  to  bo 
restored.  Jfext  mornin*;  Pundlik  again  saw  the  two  lovely  women 
sweeping  the  cobbler's  house.  He  asked  them  who  they  were  and 
they  looked  at  him  in  scorn.  He  asked  again  and  they  told  him 
they  were  the  river  goddesses  Ganga  and  Yamuna  serving  the 
'dutiful  Rohidas.  Pumllik  remembered  his  own  rudeness  with 
ehame.  Ho  was  a  changed  man  and  grew  so  holy  that  Vithoba 
used  to  come  to  see  him.  One  day  just  as  the  god  came  PundUk'a 
old  parents  called  to  him.  Ho  was  in  a  strait  between  his  duty 
to  the  go<l  and  his  duty  to  his  parents.  He  decided  his  parents 
had  the  first  claim  and  asked  the  god  to  wait  and  gave  him  a 
brick  to  stand  on.  This,  they  say,  is  why  in  the  greiit  temple 
Vithoba  is  shown  standing  on  a  brick.  In  time  Pundlik's 
parents  Janudev  and  Muktab^i  died.  They  were  buried  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  two  monuments  which  sliU  exist  were  built  over 
them.  The  monuments  are  in  the  Hem;idpanti  style  of  heavy 
masonry  with  square  slightly  domed  roofs.  lu  each'temple  u  limj  m. 
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a  thdiiinkha  set  in  the  floor,  shows  tlie  q>ot  of  burial.    In  like  manner 
when  Pundlik  died  and  was  buried,  a  ling  waa  set  in  the  tomb,  which 
is  said  to  Tie  the^  same  Ttng  that  is  now  worshipped.    ^Een  the  Bhima 
is  flooded,  the  brass  mask  of  the  ling  and  ail  other  movables  are  token 
from  the    temple  and  set  on    the    river    bank,    but  the  mask    ia 
worshipped  as  usual.     Pundlik's  temple  is  one  of  the  chief   shrine« 
includ^  in  the  pilgrims'  holy  round  or  praclakthina.     His  gro  _ 
devotion  to  Vithoba  and  Vithoba's  regard  for  him  have  led  to  the 
coupling  of  the  two  namea  in  the  words  Pundlik   Var  De    Hart 
^  Vitkfhal,  that  is  Fundlik  grant  uaaboon,  Ilarl  Viththal.     These  words 
are  always  shoutccl  by  pilgrims  before  dinner  and  on  other  occasions. 
The  temple  has  no  room  for  Bairagis  or  other  beggars.     During  the 
five  great  days  in  February -March  and  occasionally  at  other  times 
the  Kolis  sing  devotional  songs  or  bhajaut  at  night.     No  discourses 
or  Purdn  readings  are  ever  neld.     To  the  east  of  the  temple  is  a 
small  masonry  pond  (10'  x  10'  x  4')  called  LohdaUd  TirtJt,  with  stone 
steps  all  round.     The  pond  has  a  niche  on  each  of  its  four  sides  with 
images  of  Vithoba  and  RakhumAi  in  one,  and  of  Ganpati,  Garud,  and 
Mdruti  in  the  other  three.     The  pond  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  sin-struck  Pundlik  took  up    his  abode   to  spend   his    days  in 
devotion  and  in  the  service  of  his  parents,  and  where  in  answer  to 
Pundlik's  prayers  Vithoba  came  and  settled.     So  holy  is  the  water 
of  the  pool  that  even  stone  boats  are  said  to  float  in  it.     Pundlik's 
temple  has  been  repaired  and  rebuilt  about  four  times.     The  original 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Chdngdev  a  contemporary  of  the 
great  Dakshani  Brdhman  po»t  Dnyaneshvar  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.     It  foU  and  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the 
HeraAdpanti  style.     About  1550  it  was  again  built  by  one  Halekar 
and  was  restored  in  its  present  form  about  1 850  by  Nandrim  a  Poona 
mason.     The  hall  or  sabhdinandap  was  added  in  1878  by  Shridhar 
_J[rishna  Bhato  a  Pandharpur  banker. 

In  the  river  bed  about  three  qiutrters  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
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Pundlik's  temple,  reached  by  a  low  causeway  of  rough  stones,  is  the 
temple  of  Vishnupnd,  notable  for  the  shrdddh  or  funeral  ceremonies 
performed  by  pilgiiinB.  The  temple  is  on  a  rock  in  the  river  bed 
and  has  a  seven  feet  plinth  open  on  all  sides  and  on  all  sides  faced 
by  flights  of  steps.  It  is  an  open  hull  or  waiuJap,  thirty-one  feet 
square  and  twelve  feet  high,  built  of  solid  masonry  with  a  flat  roof 
resting  on  sixteen  stone  pillars.  The  level  of  the  river  bed  near  the 
temple  is  so  low  that  when  Pundlik's  temple  is  surrounded  by  water 
the  Vishnupad  temple  is  half  under  water  and  for  almost  three 
months  in  the  year  it  is  entirely  imder  water.  The  floor  of  the 
temple  is  paved  with  stone  and  the  sixteen  pillars  support  twenty-four 
arches,  on  which  rests  the  roof.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  a  space 
five  feet  square  is  fenced  off  by  a  masonry  ridge  eight  inches  high. 
In  this  central  square,  which  is  the  shrine  of  the  temple,  are  throe 
rocks,  with  the  footprints  of  the  god  Krishna  and  of  a  cow.  The 
god's  footprints  are  in  two  positions.  In  one  pair  he  is  standiuff 
on  both  feet,  each  six  inches  long.  The  footmarks  are  hollows  as  2 
the  rock  had  yielded  like  half-dry  mud.  In  the  other  pair  of  foot- 
prints the  god  stands  on  his  left  foot,  with  the  right  foot  crossed 
and  resting  on  the  toes.  In  front  of  these  marks  is  a  cup-shapod 
hoWow  in  the  rock,  which  is  said  to   be   the   cup  out   of   which 
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'the  god  ate.  At  eocli  comer  of  the  square  is  a  cow's  footpjint. 
A  small  hollow  in  front  of  the  second  pair  of  footprints  was  caused 
by  the  point  of  the  god's  stafif.  Except  two  pillars  to  the  west  of  the 
square  on  which  images  are  carved  in  relief,  the  pillars  are  plain. 
Of  the  two  carved  piUarB  that  in  the  north-west  comer  has  an  image 
of  Krishna  standing  with  the  right  leg  crossed  and  playing  on  a  flute. 
The  south-west  pillar  has  a  standing  Vishnu  with  four  arms  holding 
the  conch,  the  discus,  the  mace,  and  the  lotus.  The  sacred  square 
with  the  footprints  is  considered  as  the  shrine,  and  the  footprints  as 
the  god  Krishna.  The  footprints  arc  worshipped  every  forenoon  by, 
an  agent  of  the  Badvds,  the  Brdhman  ministrants  of  the  chief  temple 
of  Vithoba.  Pilgrims  perform  funeral  ceremonies  or  ahrdddha  in 
honour  of  their  ancestors  on  this  spot.  The  balls  or  pindg,  that 
stand  for  the  ancestors,  are  set  in  the  holy  square  especially  on  the 
footprints,  and  are  there  worshipped.  The  pilgrim  pays  the  Badva 
(}d.  (4  o«.)  for  the  use  of  the  footprints.  After  the  ceremony  the 
balls  are  thrown  into  the  river  and  the  rock  is  waahed  and  worshipped 
by  the  pilgrims.  In  Mdrgskirgh  or  November- December  large 
numbers  attend  this  temple  many  families  coming  to  eat  here, 
those  who  can  afford  it  cooking  their  food  here,  and  the  rest  bringing 
cooked  food.  Some  of  them  feed  Br^hmans  and  most  bring  their 
relations  and  friends,  feast,  and  spend  the  day  at  the  temple.  On  the 
first  day  oi^Mdrgshirsh  Vithoba's  sandals  are  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Viehnupad,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  with  much  pomp  and 
music,  the  Badvds  carry  Vithoba's  car  to  this  temple.  In  the  evening 
the  sandals  are  brought  back  from  Vfehnupad  with  a  grand  torch- 
light procession  and  are  lodged  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  god  Vithoba. 
During  this  month  Vithoba  goes  to  Vishnupud  and  hke  Krishna 
feasts  there  with  other  cowherds.  The  Vishnupad  rocks  and  the 
surrounding  rocks  in  the  river  bod  which  bear  footprints  are  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  where  Krishna  and  his  companions  held  a  festive  party 
in  honour  of  the  peace-making  between  Krishna  and  his  queen 
Rukmini.  The  three  blocks  of  rock  now  in  the  sacred  square  were 
formerly  to  the  east  of  the  Vishnupad  temple  where  stands  a  temple 
of  Mdruti.  The  rocks  were  originally  open  to  the  sky.  They  were 
Bet  in  masonry  in  the  centre  of  a  square  masonry  platform  or  ota  by 
one  Dhdmangaonkar  a  s^int  about  lt>40.  About  1785,  Chinto  Ndgesh 
a  Badva  removed  them  and  built  the  whole  structure  as  it  now  stands. 
The  yearly  income  of  this  temple  which  is  about  £15  (Rs.  150)  goes 
to  the  BadvAs.  Many  rooks  round  this  temple  have  cow  footpnnts. 
To  the  east  of  the  temple  a  niche  shrine  built  on  the  rock  contains  a 
Irough  red  two-feet  high  stone  image  of  MAruti  which  is  worshipped 
[along  with  the  footpnnts  of  Vishnu.  The  Mdruti  is  said  to  be  as 
fold  as  the  footprints  of  Vishnu  which  were  originally  on  the  same 
spot  as  Mdruti. 

H  Trimbakeshvar's  temple  is  in  a  dose-peopled  part  of  the  town 
K  about  30()  paces  north  of  the  temple  of  Vithoba  at  the  comer  of  a 
Hlane  which  leads  to  Eokdoba's  gate.  It  is  surrounded  by  private 
^■buUdings,  in  one  of  which  is  a  Sanskrit  school  maintained  by  the 
^■iPandharpur  municipality.  A  few  paces  north  of  the  temple  is  a  pool 
Hof  dirty  water  called  the  kundaltirih  or  earring  pool.  The  temple  is 
in  two  parts  a  haU  anda  shrine.  The  hall  or  mbhdm^ndap  (IT  x  11') 
.  is  of  masonry  and  has  a  flat  stone  roof  resting  on  four  atoua  ^NiJjw* 
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an(i  eight  pilasters.  The  temple  commit  toe  have  added  a  wooden  hall 
or  sahfidinanihip  to  the  east  of  the  masonry  hall  and  u  door  in  the 
north  wall  of  this  new  woo<len  hall  now  leads  to  the  temple'  la 
the  west  wall  of  the  masonry  hall  a  small  door  (.Tx  1'  0")  opens  on 
the  shrine  a  paved  room  six  feet  square  and  nearly  eight  high  with 
a  latticed  opi-ning  in  the  north  wall  for  light. 

In  the  middle  of  the  shrine  is  a  rough  black  stone  ling  five  inches 

high    in    a  shdlunk/ia   (2' 4"  x  1' 7 "  x  G").      In    the    masonry    hall 

opposite  the  door  which  opens  into  the  shrine  is  a  sitting  tigure  of 

,  the  bull  Nandi  2'  high  and  1'  6"  long  set  on  a  stone  pedestal  four 

inches  high.     The  roof  of  the  shrine  has  no  spire. 

The  god  is  worshipped  twice  a  day.  The  ordinary  morning  worship 
includes  the  five  nectar  baths  and  is  performed  hy  an  agent  of  tho 
temple  committee.  In  the  evening  the  god  is  simply  washed  with 
water,  tho  morning  flowers  are  removed,  and  thticaseis  eoverwl  with 
red  broadcloth.  Over  the  ling  is  set  u  brass  mask  with  a  human 
face,  a  crown  on  the  head,  and  surrounded  by  one  or  two  coils  of  a 
great  cobra  whose  hood  is  spread  shading  the  god.  The  priwl 
applies  sandal  paste  to  the  forehead  of  the  god,  ties  flower  garland* 
roimd  his  nock,  and  waves  a  light  to  the  accompaniment  of  eonga 
A  light  is  kept  burning  all  night.  The  temple  great  day  is  Mn)ui- 
thivnitra  in  Febraary-JIareh  which  is  celebrated  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Amriteshvar  and  MallikArjun  Mahadexs'  temples.* 
At  night  the  bust  of  the  god  is  carried  through  the  town  with  torch- 
lights. 

The  temple  of  TrimbakeattVar  is  believed  to  be  more  than  500  years 
old.  Tho  spot  where  the  temple  stand.s  is  said  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
fight  between  Vishnu  and  a  demon.  Tho  demon  defeated  Vishnu, 
cutting  off  his  arms,  and  Visluiu  only  escaped  through  tho  help  of 
Mahduev  wh^  smote  the  demon  with  his  ear  ornament  or  kundal. 
The  pond  near  which  this  victory  was  gained  cjinie  to  be  onllcd 
Kundaltirlh  and  Mahadev'a  presence  was  commemorated  by  building 
the  temple.  Inside  the  teraplo  is  a  small  chamber  (6'  x  6'  x  8'  K")  in 
which  the  sandals  of  Narsinh  the  fourth  form  of  Vishnu  are  kept  on 
a  stone  pedestal  1'  G"  high.  To  the  east  of  the  shrine  is  a  masonry 
hall  with  in  its  right  hand  comer  a  rough  stone  image  of  Khandobti 
riding  a  horse,  with  his  wife  Mhalsa  behind  Jiim  and  a  dog  by  his 
eido.  The  image  is  worshipped  along  with  Narsinh 's  sandals  and 
Trimbakeshvar's  Img  inside. 

About  420  feet  south  of  Datt«'s  landing  is  Panchmukhi  Mdrnti'a 
temple,  a  small  brickand  mortar  room  (-5'  X  4').  The  temple  is  ona  plinth 
two  feet  high  and  7'  6"  square.  The  top  of  the  temple  is  domed,  but 
has  no  pinnacle.  It  faces  west  and  is  entered  by  one  door  (5'  G"  x  3') 
in  the  west  wall.  The  image  (6' 9"  x  4')  which  fills  almost  tho 
entire  breadth  of  the  small  room  is  cut  in  relief  on  a  largo  slab 
and  shows  the  tailed  monkey-god  with  five  heads  standing  with  one 
foot  on  the  prostrate  body  of  tho  giant  Jambu  AlaD  the  chief 
gardener  of  RAvan.  The  monkey  has  two  hands,  tho  left  hand  resting 
on  the  waist  and  the  right  hand  held  up.  He  is  thickly  covered  with 
rcdlead.     The  middle  face  iq  larger  than  the  other  four  and  baa 

•  The  now  wooden  hall  haa  an  upp'"'  storey  in  which  one  of  the  Sanakrit  aclKKd 
uloiiSOB  iH  held.         '  '  soo  below  p.  440. 
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copper  moulds  for  eyes.  To  tlio  right  of  the  image  is  a  wocden 
duiub-bfll  the  weapon  of  tlie  god  also  besmeared  with  redload.  The 
proprietors  and  pnests  of  the  go<l  are  Buirdgis  who  live  in  the  temple 
yard  and  charge  each  pilgrim  ^d.  (i«.)  for  opening  the  temple  and 
showing  the  gcS.    They  perhaps  make  £1  to  £1  is.  (Es.  10- 12)  a  year. 

The  chief  daily  worship  is  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  is 
a  light-waving  with  songs.  Both  are  done  by  the  Bairiigis.  The 
only  holidaj'  is  on  the  fiill-inoon  of  Chaitra  or  Mareh-Ai)ril  when  the 
image  is  rubbed  with  rcdlead  and  oil,  and  after  the  usual  worship  tho 
Bairiigis  sing  songs  to  the  tambourine.  A  feast  is  given  next  day  • 
to  all  the  Bairdgis  of  the  town. 

In  a  private  enclosure  on  the  river  bank  close  to  the  ChandrabhAga 
landing  is  a  temple  of  Gaiipati  in  tAvo  parts,  a  hall  and  a  shrine. 
Both  are  of  brick  plastered  with  mud  and  both  have  a  flat  mud  roof. 
The  hall  is  twenty-qpo  feet  long  by  nineteen  feet  wide,  its  roof  resting 
on  twelve  wooden  posts  and  twelve  pilasters.  In  a  niche  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  shrine  is  a  white  marble  Ganpati  facing. eaat  undone  foot 
high.  Tho  god  is  represented  squat  with  four  arms,  the  lower  two 
resting  on  his  crossed  thighs.  The  image  is  a  family  god,  and  is 
worsliipped  by  the  owners  along  with  their  other  house  gods.  There 
is  the  usual  morning  service  and  a  light-waving  in  the  evening. 
The  only  gi-eat  day  is  the  fourth  of  the  bright  half  of  Bhadrapad  or 
August -September  when  a  special  worship  is  jx-rfonned  with  tho 
five  nectar  baths.  There  is  no  regular  reciting  or  reading,  but  ofton 
during  the  four  rainy  months  wandering  Purdn  reatlers  arc  allowed 
to  read  the  Pur.<lns.  This  temple  was  built  during  the  reign  of  tho 
last  Peshwa  Bdjirdv  (1796-1817). 

Near  the  south  end  of  tho  town  about  250  paooa  south  of 
Panchmukhi  Mdruti  is  the  temple  of  Belicha  Mahiidev.  The  temple 
is  in  an  enclosure  the  front  of  which,  now  in  bad  re(>air,  forms  a  rest 
liouse  occupied  by  Bairdgis  and  Gosdvis.  The  temple,  which  is 
l>uilt  entirely  of  masonry,  faces  east  and  includes  a  hall  and  a  shrine. 
The  hull  is  about  2;j'x  10' x  12'  and  has  a  flat  roof  resting  on  two 
stune  pillars  and  six  pilasters.  The  floor  is  paved  with  bricks  and 
in  the  middle  is  a  squat  stone  Nandi  1'  6 '  high.  To  the  east  of  tho 
Nandi  is  a  round  slab  or  rangshila,  and  between  the  Nandi  and  tho 
door  of  the  shrine  chamber  is  a  stone  tortoise  buried  almost  level 
with  the  pavement.  A  door  (4'x2')  leads  to  tho  shrine.  To  tho 
north  of  the  door  a  stone  represents  the  Sun  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  a  seven-headed  horse  and  to  tho  south  of  tho  door  is  a  rough  stone 
Ganpati  tliickly  coated  with  rc«llead.  The  shrine  (9'x9'x9')  has 
a  flat  roof  and  a  cement  floor  about  eight  inches  lower  than  the  hall. 
In  tho  shrine  are  nine  niches  the  middle  niche  with  a  small  image  of 
Ganpati.  In  the  middle  of  tho  shrine  are  two  cases  or  n/uilujikhda 
and  a  ling.  The  outer  case  is  4'  6'  long  by  3'  wide  and  8"  high  ;  in 
the  inner  case  which  is  smaller  and  of  copper  is  set  a  smooth  white 
quartz  linij  four  inches  high.  Tho  worship  is  perf ormcJ  once  in  tho 
forenoon  by  a  Brdhman  wh'o  is  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  temple. 
The  only  great  day  is  Shivrdtru  in  Febniary- March  when  bathing 
or  ahhishck  water  is  poured  and  one  or  two  Brdhmans  arc  fed.  The 
temple  was  built  about  1787  by  a  Mardtba  noble  Jandji  BdjiGhdtge 
who  is  said  to  bo  buried  in  a  tomb  or  aamddh  near  the  soutn  wall  of 
the  temple  yard. 
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^bout  1 50  feet  cast  of  Vithoba's  temple  in  the  midst  of  an  onclosuro 
surrounded  by  private  buildings  ond  olmost  hiddcu  from  view  ia 
Kdlbhairav's  temple  entered  by  a  doorway  (5'x'2'(r)  in  the  south  of 
the  enclosure  which  opens  into  the  thoroughfare  known  ub  Moh^dvir. 
The  temple  is  built  of  stone  and  mortar  and  has  a  brick  and  taortar 
spire.  It  is  in  two  parts,  an  ontcohumber  and  a  shrine.  The  antt- 
chamber  is  a  square  room  (8'  x  8'  x  10')  built  of  stone  with  a  paved 
floor  and  a  masonry  roof,  resting  on  four  pilasters  one  in  each 
comer.  Two  verandas  or  otds  of  brick  and  mortar  stretch  Icngtli- 
wise  on  either  end  of  the  shrine  leaving  in  the  north  wall  u  middle 
passage  as  wide  as  the  door  (4'9"  x  I'  H")  which  leads  to  the  shrine. 
The  shrine  (8'x8'xl0'6*)  is  built  of  stone  and  mortar  and  has  a 
masonry  roof  slightly  domed  and  resting  on  four  pilasters,  one  in 
each  corner  of  the  shrine.  The  spire  is  eleven  feet  high  and  in  the 
same  style  as  the  spire  of  Ambdbdi's  temple.'  Close  to  the  north 
wall  are  two  stone  pedestals  one  above  the  other ;  the  lower  of  dreee- 
ed  stone  (3'3"x2'x3')  and  the  upper  a  slab  (2'x2x6'').  On  the 
pedestals  are  standing  images  of  Kalbhairav  and  his  wife  Jogeshvari 
The  image  of  Kilbhairav  is  two  feet  high  of  blackstono  with  two 
arms,  the  right  holding  a  trident  and  the  left  holding  a  tabor  or  damn. 
The  carving  of  the  image  shows  the  tracings  of  a  w  aistcloth,  a  crown, 
earrings,  and  garlands  round  the  neck.  Near  its  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  image  and  cut  out  of  the  same  block  is  a  8tanding^,niale  figaro 
with  folded  hands.  These  are  supposed  to  be  two  of  the  quarter 
regents  or  dikpdls,  the  servants  of  Edlbhairav.  To  the  left  of 
Kalbhairav  is  the  black  stono  imago  of  Jogeshvari  one  foot  high  with 
her  arms  hanging  by  her  sides.  To  the  right  of  the  god  on  an  earthen 
platform  is  a  liny  six  inches  high  in  a  ahdlunkha  (3' 6°  x 2'  X  3"). 

The  worship  of  the  god  ia  performed  once  every  day  in  the  fore- 
noon by  an  agent  of  the  Badvda  who  farm  the  temple  revenues  every 
year  for  £1  (Rs.  10).     The  worship  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  the  god 
being  served  with  sandal  paste  and  rice,  the  goddess  with  coloured 
powders,    and  both  with  eugarcandy    or    groundnuts.     The    oidy 
great  day  is  the  Bhuirav  Aslitami  the  eighth  of  the  bright   half  ai 
Chaitra  or  March-April.  On  this  dav  Brdhmans  are  fed  in  honour  of 
the  god  from  a  small  subscription  raised  by  the  neighbours.     Outside 
the  antechamber  is  a  horizontal  stone  slab -2' 6"  long  and  1' 6'  high. 
It  is  engraved  with  the  nine  planets  or  navagrahas  and  is  worshipped 
along  with  KAlbhairav.     About  300  years  ago  the  site  of  this  tem  " 
is  said  to  have  been  a  sacred  pool  called  fihairavtirth,  whose 
were  lined   with   masonry  stops.     On  the  banks  were  four  tempi 
of    KAlbhairav,    Mahddev,    Ganpati,   and    Bdnshankari    othc 
called  ShAkambhari.     On  the  south  side  of  the  pond  were  corridors  for 
pilgrims  and  a  corridor  still  forms  the   southern  boundary  of  th»! 
enclosure    in   which  the  door  loading  to   the  present    E&lbhaiiavj 
temple  is  set.'  Under  the  BijdpurAdilShAhis  (1489-1687)  the  stone* 
which  f  onntd  the  boimdary  of  the  pond  were  used  in  building  the  fort, 
of  Parandain  the  Nizam's  territories  forty-Sve  miles  north  of  Pandhar- 


I 


'  See  below  p.  442. 

*  The  corridors  hare  now  been  tamed  into  ahopa  occapied  by  banken  and  mon«y*1 
lenders,  book,  brass,  and  copper  vessel  sollera,  and  oiimoa.  They  are  highly  prixedf 
from  thoir  neameSA  to  Vithooa's  temple.  — o— .»  t-         i 
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pur.  Tho  templcB  probably  shared  tbe  same  fate.  The  whole  area  of 
the  pond  was  sold  by  auction,  filled  in,  and  the  present  toinplo  of 
Kiilbhuirav  was  built  about  1730  byaBriihman  surnamed  Konkane. 
So  badly  do  tho  stones  fit  that  they  are  probably  stones  left  from  tho 
old  Bhairav  pool.  In  this  temple  is  the  image  of  Mahddev  which 
in  former  days  had  a  temple  of  its  own.  Of  the  four  original 
temples  only  that  of  Shiikambhari  remains.  The  Mahildev  is  in 
K^lbhairav's  temple  and  the  Ganpati  is  in  a  private  building. 

Outside  the  KAlbhuirav  enclosure  in  the  south  wall  of  a  private 
building  in  the  old  Bhairavtirth  is  a  niche  five  feet  high  four  feet 
wide  and  2'  6"  deep  with  an  image  of  Gonputi.  The  niche  is  open  and 
faces  south.  Ganpati's  original  temple  waa  destroyed  by  the  Musal- 
m^ns.^  Close  to  this  niche,  about  ten  paces  across  the  way,  is  Vithoba's 
temple.  To  the  south  a  stone  marks  the  grave  of  Ghokhamehi  the 
celebrated  Mhdr  devotee  of  Vithoba.  Ganpati  is  a  rough  stone 
image  thickly  covefed  with  redlead  three  feet  high  and  represents 
the  god  cross-legged  with  four  arms,  the  lower  pair  resting  on  his 
thighs  the  right  upper  arm  bearing  an  elephant's  goad  and  the  left 
upi)er  arm  carrying  a  hatchet.  To  the  right  of  the  image  a  rough 
block  of  stone  one  foot  high,  1'  6"  broad,  and  5'  thick,  also  covered  vrith 
redlead,  represents  Ganpati's  wife  Sarasrati.  To  the  right  of  and 
below  the  plinth  of  the  Ganpati  niche  are  one  or  two  stones  with 
carvings  of  jgods  and  other  figures.  Every  forenoon  worship  is 
performed  by  an  agent  of  the  Badvds.  On  Ganesh  Chalurfhi  or  the 
fourth  of  the  bright  half  of  Bliddrapad  or  August- September  the 
Badvas  rub  the  image  with  retUead  miced  with  oil.  The  yearly 
income  is  estimated  at  6«.  (Rs.  3). 

Within  a  private  enclosure,  approached  by  a  private  passage  to  the 
east  of  tho  K&lbhairav  temple  is  R}iAlfiiTn|»linri'H  shrine  an  old  ruined 
temple  said  to  be  one  of  the  Bhairav  pool  temples.  It  is  a  square 
room  seven  feet  either  way  and  nine  feet  high  with  a  door  in  the  east 
wall  four  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide.  Placed  side  by  side  against 
the  west  wall  and  plastered  together  with  cement  arc  two  stone 
pedestals  together  about  five  feet  long,  two  feet  high,  and  about  two 
feet  wide.  On  these  pedestals  are  set  two  images  of  wliich  the  one  to 
the  visitor's  right  is  the  original  image  of  the  herb-nourishing  god- 
dess Shakarabhari  2'C "  high  sitting  cross-legged  with  four  arms,  the 
right  pair  holding  a  tabor  or  dumru  and  a  sword,  and  the  left  upper 
hand  holding  a  trident,  and  the  left  lower  hand  resting  on  her  thigh. 
The  image  which  is  rough  and  old  shows  tracings  of  a  robe  a  crown 
and  some  neck  ornaments.  The  other  image  to  the  right  is  exactly 
alike  but  six  inches  smaller.  It  was  set  up  about  1775  by  one  Angtu 
when  he  repaired  the  temple  at  a  cost  of  £500  (Rs.  5000).  The  temple 
spire  which  is  twenty-three  feet  high  is  in  three  tiers  the  lowest  tier  of 
stone  and  the  upper  two  of  brick  and  mortar.  At  the  four  corners 
of  the  lowest  tier  are  small  towers  with  image  niches.  The  upper 
tiers  are  star-shaped  and  old-looking  and  have  no  niches  or  images. 
On  the  uppermost  tier  is  a  gjobo  surmounted  by  a  second  smaller  globe 
and  over  the  globe  a  wooden  pinnacle. 

Every  forenoon  an  agent  of  the  Badvas  worships  the  goddess. 
The  two  great  weeks  are  the  Nacrdtra  and  the  Mahdnavrdtra  being 
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the  first  nine  duys  of  the  bright  halves  of  Chaitra  or  March -April 
on(f  of  A'.'>hnn  or  St-ptomber- October  when  lit^hts  uro  burnt  before 
the  iniaj^es  and  gnrlands  urc  himg  in  front  of  them.  On  the  Chattm 
or  iluroh- April  fuU-iuoon  people  who  have  this  gotUlcss  for  their 
family  deity  prepare  a  dinner  in  her  honour  and  bring  lu-r  u  pluti-ful 
witli  no  less  than  sixty  kinds  of  cooked  vegetables,  us  Shdkoiubhiiri  i« 
the  vogetuble-nourishing  goddess. 

About  GOO  foet  east  of  Vithoba's  temple  is  MjiUikanun'a   tempi 
more  important  and  more  largely  visitefl  than  any  otlier  I'undhiirpu 
temple  dodiccited  to  MahMev.     Its  popularity  is  due  jwirtly  to  its  ajfo 
and  parti)'  to  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  Vithoba's  temple.     The  temphiit' 
in  two  parts  a  hall  ami  a  shrine.    The  hall  (20'  x  22)  is  of  solid  tnosMirT 
enteretl  by  two  doors,  a  main  entrance  (7'  X  'i'^")  in  the  south  wall  uint 
n  side  entrance  (4'i)''  X  'i,'A")  in  tlie  east  wall.     Outside  the  side  Aoot  \s 
a  masonry  lamp-pillar  twenty-two  feet  high.     The  hall  bus  a  flat  rool 
of  heavy  stone  shibs  resting  on  thirty  stone  pillars.     In    the  wt^l 
wall  are  three  doors  one   at  either  end  lea<iing  to  the  btiek  of  thi 
temple  and  used  for  the  circuit  round  the  god  and  the  third  (-5'x2'6'l 
in  the  middle  leading  to  the  shrine.     To  the  west  of  the   hall  are  tw)  1 
ohaxubers  with  no  opening   supposed   to  be  partly  built  in.     In  lli 
east  wall  of  the  left  hand  side  chamber  is   a  niche  with   a   ro". 
stone  four-armed   figure  of  Ganpati  smeared  with  redlcad.     To  :v 
right  is  im  open  chamber  (4'!t"x4'9")  with  a  ling  ('2'!)"^  I'S'x  1 
of    Someshvar    Mahadev.     The    chamber    has   two   latticed   doort; 
(5'3"  X  2'3")  one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the  east  wall.      Behind 
the  ling  in  the  west  wall  is  *  niche  with  a  stone  imago  of  the  godd««(' 
BhavSni,  partly  broken   and  disfigured.     Two  niclies  in    the  nortb. 
wall    of    the    hall    contain     rouo;h    stone    images    of   Ganpati    and 
Lakshmi   Ndrayan.     In  the  Lakshmi  Njinijan  niche  is  u  slab  witk' 
the  figures  of  five  cobras.     This  slab  and  tlio  image  of  Ganpati  ai 
rubbed  with  redlead.     To  the  east  of  the  Someslivar  chamber  is 
stone  figiu'e  of  a  seated  Nandi.     Besides  these  several  niches  in  thi 
east  and  north  walls  of  the  hall  are  closed  with  shutters.     Th«< 
are   used  for  keeping  the  furniture  of  the  temple.    Facing  the  dot>i 
which  leads  to  the  shrine  is  a  seated  brass  Nandi  on  a  stone  pedestu 
(3'x2'xir).     In  the  centre  of  the  stone   floor  of  the  hall   is   th< 
usual  circular  slab  eullwl  raiujsh  ila  where  visitors  sit  and  sing  vej 
Two  steps  lead  from  the   hall  to  the  shrine  a  small  room  nine  fw 
square  and   eleven  feet  high  with  a  stone-paved  floor.     In  the  baci 
or  west  wall  of  the  shrine  is  a  small  latticctl  window,  and  just  beloi 
the  window   is   a  niche  containing  a    tiger-riding  marble   image 
Ambiibiii  one  foot  high  with  four  arms  the  upper  pair  holding 
sword    and   the  top-lock    of     a   giant,     the    lower    pair     lu.ldinji 
a   tabor  and  the  tail  of  a  tiger.     Several  niches  in  the  walls  he 
lamps  and  the  east-ofl"  offerings  of  the  god  and  in  the  south  wo 
is  a  masonry   water  cistern.     In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  the  Uni 
of    MaUik<-irjun    2'  4'    high    set    in    a  shdlunkha   12'   6"    rour 
The  whole   is  of  black  stone  smooth  and  well  polished.     Over  th^ 
shrine  is  a   fair  briek  and  mortar  spire  in  three  tiers  about   forty 
two  feet   high.     The    lowest   tier   has  niches  witli   figures    rcpr 
senting    the    ten    forms    of    Vishnu :    the    middle    tier  has    nich« 
with  images  of  Mahadev  Ganpati  and  other  gods ;  tlie  figures  in 
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^■opmost  tier  cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  but  they  are  probably  of 
^Tainte.  The  pinnaole  is  of  brass  mounted  on  two  globes  one  above 
the  other.  The  regular  service  of  the  god  takes  place  twice  a  day. 
The  worshipper  is  uu  unlettered  Jangam  or  Lingiyat  priest  who  is  not 
paid  for  his  services.  In  the  morning  tho  Jangam  comes  about  eight 
or  nine  and  removes  the  covering  of  the  god  and  the  last  day's 
flowers.  Before  the  Jangam  comes  the  image  is  free  for  private 
worship  and  manyBrdhmans  and  others  thus  worship  the  god  especial- 
ly during  the  four  rainy  months  (June- September)  and  on  Monday  , 
the  favourite  day  of  Shiv.  The  Jungam's  worship  consists  of  washing 
the  ling,  wiping  it  dry,  applying  sandal-pu.stc,  throwing  flowers  and 
./Egle  marmelos  or  h<;l  leaves,  waving  a  light  or  lighted  camphor  and 
frankincense,  and  offering  food.  Both  before  and  after  the  Jangam's 
worship  people  come  to  worship  tho  god  and  make  their  ofierings  of 
food.  The  ofi'eringf  are  taken  by  the  Koli  in  attendance.  The 
evening  service  takes  place  at  seven  and  consists  of  removing  the 
flowers,  washing  the  ling,  and  repeating  the  other  parts  of  the 
morning  service  except  that  more  flowers  are  thrown  over  the  god, 
more  lumps  are  lighted  and  kept  burning  throughout  the  night,  and 
the  ling  is  dressed  in  a  red  broadcloth  cover  ;  the  food  oftering  is 
richer  consisting  of  milk  sugar  and  raisins,  and  not  of  cooked  food. 
The  waving  of  a  light  or  drti  is  accompanied  by  more  songs  than  in 
the  morning  and  more  drum-beating  and  bell-ringing.  After  tho 
cover  is  put  on  the  god  no  more  worship  is  allowed  for  the  night. 

The  holidays  of  this  temple  are  :  Sh-ivrdira  in  February -March, 
Dashdhdr  in  June- July,  the  month  of  Cknitra  or  March -April,  and 
the  month  from  Ashvin  full-moon  to  Kdrtik  full-moon  that  is 
October- November.  The  Shivrdtra  holidays,  wluch  are  the  most 
important,  last  for  nearly  a  week  from  the  twelfth  of  the  dark  half 
of  Mdgh  or  February  -  March  to  the  fifth  of  the  bright  half  of 
Phdlgun  or  February -March.  All  these  days  there  is  a  continual 
water-pouring  or  abhhhek  over  the  ling  while  Brahmans  recite 
hjnuns.  Piirdns  are  read  by  day  and  kathds  are  held  ut  night.  Tho 
temple  is  well  lighted  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  Phdhjuu  the  last  day 
of  the  festival  the  sandals  of  the  god  are  carried  in  a  palanquin  in  a 
torch-liglit  procession  with  much  pomp  and  music.  For  five  days 
after  the  Shivrdtra  nufnbers  of  Brdhmans  are  fed ;  and  every 
evening  Brd,hmans  are  asked  to  recite  Vedic  hymns  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Tho  Dashdhdr  festival  lasts  over  the  first  ten  days  of  Jyeskth 
or  June- July.  During  these  days  tho  worship  consists  of  the  usual 
daily  water-pourings  or  ahhi»heKH  and  Brdhman  feedings.  During 
the  whole  month  of  Chaitra  or  March-April,  during  the  evening 
service,  the  ling  is  thickly  coated  with  sandal-paste,  put  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  the  outlines  of  a  human  face.  No  cloth  is  put  on 
during  this  month.  The  sandal-paste  is  said  to  be  intended  to  cool 
the  god  as  Cliaitra  is  a  hot  month.  During  the  month  lasting  from 
the  full-moon  of  Ashnin  or  September -October  to  the  full-moon  of 
Kdrtik  or  October-November  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  services 
of  the  god,  but  every  night  the  temple  inside  and  out  is  lighted  in 
honour  of  the  Divdli  holidays.  The  gains  of  the  temple  go  to  Kolis 
who  farm  them  every  montn.  Tho  yearly  income,  including  the  food 
which  is  ofiercd  to  the  god,  amounts  to  about  £10  (Rs.  h)0).    Besides 
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thiB*the  temple  enjoys  a  permanent  income  of  £15  (Ks.  150)  Wing 
the  rent  of  about  aix  shops  to  the  south  of  the  temple.     No  liiiiragis  ^ 
or  mendicants  stop  in  the   temple ;  but  the  Kolis  who  take  the 
contract  stay  throughout  the  year  on  tlie  temple  premimes.    Punim 
readings  are  held  throughout  the  year.     The  Bhagvat  Purdn  is  read 
in  the  monsoon  forenoons,  and  the  Ramayan  for  eight  months  on  the  , 
fair  weather  afternoons.      Sometimes  during  the  fiiir    scuson    the  J 
Mahslbhdrat  is  also  read  in  the  evenings  in  front  of  the  temple  hut  I 
none  of  these  Purdniks  are  paid  by  the  temple.     They  are  paid  and  [ 
•often  handsomely   by  their  audience  of  whom  widows  form   a  larg 
part.     The  temple    was     originally   limited   to  the   shrine    and 
supposed  to  be  very  old,     It  is  said   to    have  been   repaired   a] 
improved  by  one  Narhar  a  Lingayat  goldsmith  and  a   devotee  <)t 
Mahiidev.     Additions  were  made  about  1820  and  the  spire  was  buil^ 
in  1854  V 

In  the  north  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhima,  al 
300  yards  east  of   Vyas's  temple  lies  Ambab^i's  temple  an  isolate 
building  shaded  by  nini,  pipal,    nandnik,  and  hdbhul  trees.     The' 
temple  faces  east  and  is  divided   into  an  antechamber  and    a  shrine. 
In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  hollow  altar  or  kiind  of  brick  and  luortar 
five  feet  square  and  6i  feet  deep.     The  altar  is  only  used  once  a 
on  the  eighth  of  the  bright  half  of  Ashtin  or  September-Oct 
which  night  a  largo  sacrificial  fire  is  lighted,  and  flesh  is  ofier 
it.     On  either  side  and  to  the  cast  of  this  altar  is  a   lanap-pillor  i 
brick  and  mortar  ten  feet  high  with  small  projecting  steps  all 
to  enable  the  lighter  to  go  to  the  top  where  an  iron  pan   containing 
cotton  seed  dipped  in  oil  is  lighted  on  great  days.     To  the  east  of  th» 
lamp-pillar  a  flat  roofed  brick  and  mortar  shed  opens  to    the  weft 
The  shed  ( 13'  X  1 0'  ti"  x  7' )  has  a  three-feet  plinth  and  forms  the  base 
<if  an  unfinished  di-um-house  or  nagnrkhdna.  The  antechambcr(  lU'x  11', 
6"  X  7)  is  of  brick  and  mortar  and  has  a  flat  roof  coated  with  cement 
It  has  no  windows  and  opens  to  the  east,  and  in  the  west  wall  has  a  do 
(4'  X  2')  leading  to  the  shrine  which  is  on  a  3'  6"  higher  level, 
shrine  is  seven  feet  square  with  a  shghtly  domed  soud  masonry  roo 
seven  feet  high  and  surrounded  by    a  star-shaped  spire  of  brick  niu 
mortar  ten  feet  high.     Over  the  spire  are  two  globes  one  above  th« 
other,  the  upper  globe  smaller  and  surmounted  by  a  wooden  pinnacl 
The  slirine  has  no  windows,  but  niches  in  the  north  and  south  walls 
a  level  with  its  earthen  floor.     In  a  third  and  larger  niche   (3'  6')^ 
2'  3"  X  r  7"),  on  a  level  with  which  is  a  pedestal  of  dressed  stone  2j 
feet  long  1^  feet  wide  and  li  feet    high    and  partly  projecting 
of  it,  is  a  polished  black  stone  image  of  a  standing  Ambribtii   2' 
high.     The  image  has  eight  arms,  the  right  arms  holding  in  orde 
from  top  to  bottom  a  long  sword,  an  arrow,  the  tail  of  a  buftalo  and  t^ 
spear,  tlie  left  arms  holding  in  the  same  order  a  shield,  a  tabor,  a  bo«{] 
and  the  toplock  of  the  giant  Mahishdsur.     The  giant  and  the  bufGill 
are   shown-tit  the  feel  of  the  goddess,  the  giant  being  dragged  bj 
the  topknot  out  of  the  severed  neck  of  the  butllilo  which  hes  prostrate 
his  head  on  one  side.    The  tracery  on  the  image  shows  a  crown  on  tha 
head,  earrings,  a  few  garlands  round  the  neck,  and  a  robe  worn  round 
the  waist.     In  front  of  the  goddess  are  a  pair  of  stone  sandals.     Th 
ordinary  service  of  the  goddess  is  performed  once  in  the  forenoon  bjl 
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an  npicnt  of  the  BiwlvAs.  The  worship  conensts  of  nnclolhing  the  inyxge, 
wiishing  it,  wiping  it,  appUnng  rcdpowder  to  its  forehead,  q)rinkling 
turmeric  powder,  strewing  flowers,  and  throwng  a  garland  of  flowers 
round  its  neck,  waving  a  light,  and  otfering  us  food  some  ground- 
nuts or  sugar  or  molasses,  and  wrapping  a  robe  round  the  image. 
On  Tueadays  Fridays  and  full-moon  days  in  addition  to  the  morning 
Bervice  the  yearly  lessee  of  the  temple  proceeds  comes  at  noon, 
dresses  the  imiige  in  a  holidoy  robe,  decks  it  with  a  paper  crown 
coated  with  tinsel,  and  puts  round  its  neck  one  or  two  strings  of 
glass  beads  and  a  string  of  cowrie  shells.  On  the  afternoons  of  • 
these  days  low  class  women  of  easy  virtue  called  Arildhnis  who  have 
'"evoted  themselves  to  the  goddess,  visit  the  temple,  and  offer  a 
\M5telnut  or  a  copper  to  the  image.  The  chief  holidaj's  are  the  Narratra 
or  the  fii-st  nine  days  of  Ashvin  or  September -October.  On  the 
first  of  these  nine  days  the  Brdhmans  perform  a  special  service.  The 
clothes  are  removed,  the  image  is  rubbed  with  scented  oU  and  a  mixture 
of  the  five  nectars  milk,  curds,  clarifitsd  butter,  sugar,  imd  honey, 
and  washed  copiously  with  water.  Then  after  the  usual  offering* 
turmeric  and  rcdpowder,  and  wearing  of  flower  garlands,  strings 
T  cowries,  glass  bemls,  and  a  paper  crown,  the  image  is  wrapped 
in  a  holiday  robe,  lights  are  wave<l  with  songs  and  cooked  rice 
and  wheat  bread  are  offered.  After  this  day  tno  regular  service 
is  stopped  ^nd  no  washing  takes  place.  The  face  only  of  the 
image  is  wiped  with  a  wet  rag,  fre.sh  turmeric  and  redpowders 
are  applied,  and  the  old  flowers  are  replaced  by  fresh  flowers. 
Cooked  food  is  offered  and  the  usual  lij^t-waving  ta.kes  place.  No 
portion  of  the  clothes  or  dress  is  disturbed  for  the  next  eight  days. 
Two  oil  lamps  are  kept  burning  day  and  night.  On  the  first  day,  on 
the  floor  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  image,  a  small  earthen  l>ed  or 
plot  is  rai.sed  and  a  quantity  of  garden  wheat  is  sown  in  it.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bed  is  set  an  earthen  pot  filled  with  water,  its  mouth  is 
blocked  by  betel  leaves  arranged  in  a  cone,  and  over  the  cone  is  set  a 
half -dry  cocoa-kernel.  On  the  kernel  is  placed  a  small  brass  plate, 
and  over  the  plate  a  betelnut  which  is  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
with  offerings  of  turmeric  and  redpowder.  Over  the  wheat-plot  a 
square  bamboo  frame  or  mnmlap  is  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and,  from 
the  sides  of  this  frame,  garlands  of  flowers  fall  to  the  wheat-bed,  one 
garland  being  added  every  day.  All  this  is  done  by  the  worshipping 
priest,  the  materials  except  the  food  being  suppbed  by  the  leasee. 
After  the  first  day  the  betelnut  is  worshipped  only  by  offerings  of 
powders  and  of  flowers  imd  food,  but  it  is  not  moved.  During  the 
nine  days  many  visitors  go  to  the  temple  to  have  a  sight  or  darshan 
of  the  goddess.  Some  tie  a  string  of  small  fried  wheat-flour  cakes  to 
the  bamboo  frame  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  and  some  make  any  or  all 
of  tiie  following  offerings,  oil,  suit  crystals,  flour,  rice,  and  turmeric 
and  redpowder.  For  each  of  these  offerings  a  separate  dish  is  placed 
in  the  antechamber,  and  each  visitor  adds  his  share  to*  them.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Arddhni  devotees  come  by  dozens  and  each  waves 
round  the  goddess  her  ligljtetl  torch  or  pot  which  is  said  to  be  a 
special  feature  of  the  devotees  of  the  goddess  and  which  is  worshipped 
and  respected  ns  much  as  the  gofldess  herself.  While  waving  the 
torch  th<>y  sing  songs  and  return  home  singing  songs  in  honour  of 
tho  goddess  all  the  way. 
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Brahmans.  whose  family  deity  is  Amb&b^i,  visit  the  temple  f 
darshan  during  these  nine  days.  On  the  eighth  day  at  about  midtiigh 
oil  the  people  whose  family  deity  is  Ambilbiii  repair  to  the  temple  in 
thousands.  One  of  the  Hodvils  worships  the  gotldcss,  otienng 
turmeric  and  redpowder  and  waves  a  light  uccoinponiod  by  songs. 
He  comes  out  to  the  hollow  altar  or  kund.  Into  this  on  hour  or  so 
before  midnight  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  is  thrown  und  a  fire  is 
This  is  consecrated  as  the  sacrificial  fire,  which,  after  his  return  f; 
the  temple,  the  Budva  worships  by  otTering  turmeric  and  redpowi 
and  then  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  temple  again  wavi 
light  and  all  the  visitors  sing  songs  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  After 
this  the  BadvB  throws  into  tbe  fire  either  a  cocoanut  or  u  pumpkin, 
und  after  that  the  lessee  brings  a  tender  kid  or  young  goat, 
worshipped  beforehand  at  home,  and  throws  it  olive  into  the  blaziu  " 
fire.  Others  who  have  vows  to  discharge  follow  and  throw  their 
All  this  while  the  Aradlmis  with  their  lightcxl  torches  stand  rouni 
the  fire  and  sing  songs  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  On  the  tenth  day 
the  goddess  is  worshipped  as  on  the  first  day,  anointed,  and  washed,  aaa^ 
the  flower  garlands  hanging  from  the  bamboo  fi-anie  are  thrown  on 
frame.  Next  day  which  is  Basra  or  the  limit-crossing  and'  wea' 
worshipping  day,  the  earthen  pot  is  lifted,  and  in  the  evening 
Aradhnis  with  lighted  torches,  and  with  them  it  is  believed 
goddess,  go  out  of  the  town  to  cross  the  boundary.  On  their  retu: 
they  go  to  the  temple  and  wave  their  torches  singing  sonars.  Fro 
the  eleventh  to  the  fuU-moon  day  the  goddess  is  not  worshipped 
disturbed  as  she  is  supposed  io  be  sleeping  and  resting  aftor  her  n 
days  of  turmoil.  On  tlie  full-moon  doy  the  onlinary  worship  of  ti 
goddess  is  resumed.     In  the  evening  a  bower  is  raised  in  front  of 

foddess,  and  in  this  bower  are  entwined  betel-leaves  folded  like  qn 
lamps  are  lighted  all  round  the  temple  ;  and  the  usual  worship  toki 
place  in  the  evening  instead    of  in  the  morning.     For  fo<xl   boilo 
sweetened  milk  is  offered ;  and  lighted  lamps  ore  waved  with  son 
At  niglit  people  assemble  and  spend  the  night  as  a  wake  playing 
singing  devotional  songs  or  hhnjana. 

The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  by  one  Sidu  Kolii 
whose  dttt«  is  not  known.     But  as  the  proceeds  of  the  temple  we 
tempting,  the  Badvas  took  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Eolis,  set  up  thi 
pair  of  sandals  and  claimed  the  temple  revenues.     Since  then  nboal 
1854  the  temple  has  been  rebuilt  by  a  dancing  girl  named  Litnba  at 
cost  of  £160  (Us.  1600).     The  temple  proceeds  are  farme<l  every  ye< 
for  £5  to  £7  1 0«.  (Rs.  50  -  75)  the  estimated  yearly  income  being  aboi 
£10  (Rs.  100). 

Ramchondra's  temple  Ues  close  to  HoUtar's  mansion  on  the  rivi 
bank  to  the  north  of  the  Mahiidvar  landing.  It  is  strongly  hi 
of  dressed  stone  and  mortar  and  raised  on  a  plinth  six  feet  high.! 
The  temple  is  held  in  great  veneration  both  on  account  of  its  positiutt 
and  of  its  ^builder  the  famous  AhalyAbai  Ilolkar  (1735-1795).] 
The  temple  consists  of  two  halls  or  gabhdmandapa  and  a  shrine^' 
The  first  or  east  aabhdmandap  is  a  large  hall  (60'  x 28)  the  roof 
resting  on  eighteen  wooden  wsts  arranged  in  a  double  row :  tho 
ceihng  is  boarded  und  has  u  flat  roof  plastered  with  mortar.  Thft 
hall  is  well  lighted  by  eleven  windows  and  four  lattiiied  M'indows, 
At  tho   east  ctid  of  the   hall    is  a  small  temple   (ti'x4')  of    soUd 
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raaaonry  with  a  blackstone  Mdruti  2'  6'  high  standing  •with  folded 
arms  und  facing  the  image  of  Ram  in  the  ahi-ine.  This  amull  t«mple 
has  whitewnshe<l  walls  and  a  stone-paved  floor.  To  the  north  of 
Maruti'a  temple  is  a  ling  on  a  small  platform  of  drcssetl  atones  2' 
high,  and  facing  the'  ling  is  a  atone  Kandi.  In  the  back  or  east 
wail  of  Milniti's  temple  on  the  outside  is  a  niche  with  a  foot  high 
image  of  Gunpati  covered  with  redlead.  At  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  hall  is  a  small  store  room.  A  broad  open  passage  with,  at 
its  north  and  south  enda,  the  two  chief  gateways  leading  to  the 
river  bed  and  to  the  Mahddvar  landing  road  leads  by  a  doorway  in 
*'-"  west  to  a  low  paaaage   (7'x6').     This  low  passage  opens  into 


the 


a  amoU  square  court  (6'x6')  and  the  court  leads  into  the  second 
hall  or  suhhdmandap  usually  called  the  stone  haU  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  first  which  is  called  the  wooden  hall.  Above  the  low 
passage  is  a  loft  and  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  open  square 
court  are  low-roofe<f  rooms  with  lofts.  These  three  lofts  have  the 
same  roofs  and  open  into  one  another.  They  are  intended  to  be 
used  as  drum-rooms  or  nagarkhdiuia  for  the  temple  musicians.  The 
square  court  is  open  to  the  sky  and  serves  as  a  shaft  to  let  light  and 
air  into  the  hall.  The  stone  aabhumandap  is  a  hall  {40'xl8') 
entirely  built  of  dressed  stone  and  mortar  with  an  arched  stone  roof 
plasteretl  with  mortar.  The  roof  is  pierced  by  four  openings  to 
admit  light.  The  hall  has  a  latticed  window  in  the  south  wall  and 
a  door  in  the  north  wall  opening  into  IIoDcar's  mansion.  In  the 
middle  of  the  hall  a  bell  hangs  by  a  strong  chain  from  a  cross  beam. 
In  the  south  wall  a  niche  contains  a  irough  standing  black  stone 
image  of  Dattdtraya  with  six  hands  and  alx)ut  a  foot  high.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  stone  hall  four  steps  lead  four  feet  up  to  the  shrine 
a  room  sixteen  feet  square  with  in  front  a  big  arch  and  latticed  doors 
or  shutters.  Each  door  consists  of  two  pieces  hinged  together,  so 
that,  except  on  special  occasions,  only  a  smaU  doorway  is  kept  open^ 
and  this  small  doorway  again  is  guarded  by  a  six  feet  long  brass 
plated  wooden  bar  fixed  horizontaUy.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
shrine,  on  an  irregular  brass  plated  black  stone  throne  (7'  X  3'  X  2'  3"), 
are  standing  plain  white  marble  images  of  Ram  (2'  8")  Lakshman 
L(2'  10")  and  Sita  (2'  5"),  Rjlm  in  the  middle,  Lakshman  on  the 
right,  and  Sita  on  the  l^t.  Rdm's  right  hand  which  rests  on  his 
right  hip  holds  a  marble  arrow  and  the  left  hand  grasps  a  marble 
bow.  Lakshman's  image  is  of  a  slightly  darker  hue  and  like 
RAm's  holds  a  bow.  Sita  stands  with  folded  hands.  All  the 
images  are  dressed,  Rdm  and  I^akshman  wearing  turbans  waist- 
cloths  and  coats,  and  Situ  a  robe  and  bodice.  On  the  same  throne 
with  the  images,  on  a  small  projection,  to  the  left,  is  set  a  white 
marble  female  figure  (1'  7")  intended  to  represent  Alialyabai 
Holkar  (1735-1795)  the  famous  temple-building  princess  of  Indor 
who  built  this  temple.'  Ahalytibai  is  seated  and  has  plain  features. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe  and  holds  a  ling  in  h^ r  left  hand 
on  which  her  right  han^  drops  a  bel  leaf.  These  four  images 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Upper  India.     In  addition  to 
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these  and  on  the  same  throne  ore  a  pair  of  sniaU  brass 

j)('ntukiii>,  brass  images  of  Vithoba,  Rakhuniai,  Krishna,  Ghinpati.  

Vyankoba,  an  arrow,  and  a  slmllijTi'im  or  bored  stone.     The  thrOOl 
has   a  wooden   post  at  each  comer  and   over  these  on    the   three 
sides    arc  wooden    arches.      The   whole    frame    work    as    well    as 
the  arches  is  plated  with  brass.     At  the  south  end  of  the  shrbe 
on  a  square  stone  are  smooth  black  stone  images  of  Qarud    (2'  4*) 
and  Maruti  (1'   G").     At  the  north  end  is   a  ling   whose    caae  or 
ghdlunkka     is  placed  on   the  floor.       The  ceiling  of  the  shrine  is 
boarded.      In  the   shrine  behind   and  on  each    aide  of    the    throDO 
*  a  way  is  left  for  the  holy  circuit  or  pradakshina.     Behind  the  shrin* 
a  small  room  opens  into  a   kitchen,  so  that  the  food  offering   may 
be  brought  direct  without  running  the  risk  of  a  stranger's  toach. 
Outside,  on  the  north  and  south  of  the   shrine,  two  paasages   open 
into  an  alley  communicating  with  the  public  road  ;  so    that   people 
not   desirous  of  entering  the  shrine  may  make  their  ob<.'isance  at 
the  door  and   make  their   holy  circuit  or  pradakshina  entering  th^ 
alley   and   passing   through    the  northern  passage   in  front  of  the 
shrine  and  back  through  the  south  passage  out  into  the  alley  again. 
Over  the  shrine  is  a  weather-beaten  spire  star-shaped  but  plain  and 
built  of  brick  and  mortar  with  a  wooden  pinnacle.     It  is  in  two  tien 
twenty  feet  high,  and,  except  a  Mdruti  in  a  niche  in  the  upper  tier, 
has  no  figures.  , 

The   temple  has  two  daily    services.      The    morning    service  is] 
between  six  and  seven.     It  consists  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  im 
wiping  their  faces  with  a  w%t  cloth,   applying   sandal-pasto  to 
male  and  rcdpowder   to   the    female    images,   putting 
flowers  round  their  necks,  and  laj'ing  loose  flowers  and  ,  ..vt-s 

at  their  feet.  A  light  is  waved  with  burning  incense  and  caniphtir : 
and,  with  the  oifering  of  food,  the  service  closes.  While  waving  the 
light,  the  priest  and  others  present  sing  songs  in  honour  of 
Rkm.  The  evening  service  is  shorter  than  the  morning  service  and 
is  held  between  seven  and  eight.  The  faces  of  the  images  are  wiped 
witli  a  wet  cloth,  fresh  sondal-pasto  or  rcdpowder  is  appb'ed ;  a 
light  with  burning  camphor  is  waved,  and  sweetened  milk  is  oifered 
while  the  priest  and  the  people  present  sing  songs.  Once  a  fortnight 
on  the  elevenths  or  ekadashia  the  worship  is  elaborat*.  Tho 
clothes  are  removed  and  the  images  are  rubbed  with  sugar 
and  pieces  of  lemon  and  bathed.  The  images  are  then  rubbed 
with  a  mixture  of  the  five  nectars,  cow's  milk,  curds,  clarified 
butter,  sugar,  and  honey,  and  are  again  washed  with  water  ;  new 
suits  of  clothes  are  put  on,  sandal-paste  or  redpowder  is  applied  to 
their  foreheads,  garlands  of  flowers  are  thrown  round  their  nocks, 
and  nosegays  are  fixed  in  the  turbans  of  the  gods.  Swoetraeats, 
milk,  plantains,  and  other  fruit  arc  oflered.  As  usual,  lights,  burning 
incenst!,  and  camphor  are  waved  and  songs  are  sung.  Tho 
holidays  in  (;onncction  with  this  temple  are  the  Ramnavmi  which 
lasts  for  nine  days  from  the  first  to'  the  ninth  of  Chniira  or  March- 
April  ;  and  Hanumanjayanti  which  falls  on  the  following  full-moon. 
Dining  the  nine  Hilmnavmi  days  the  images  are  daily  bathed  and 
rubbed  with  the  five  nectars,  Sanskrit  hymns  and  verses  are  recited, 
and  the  worship  is  much  like  that  on  the  elevenths.     The  special 
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aturcs  are  that  the  offering  consists  of  ordinary  food  and  n«t  of 
sweets,  the  images  are  clothed  in  new  and  costly  dresses  with  omu- 
monts,  and  Ram's  turban  is  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  parrot,  a  sparrow, 
or  u  peacock.  Every  evening  during  these  days  story-tellers  or 
hathekaris  discourse  for  one  or  two  hours  on  Puranic  legends,  or 
katluis  are  held  with  music  and  singing.  On  the  ninth  day  which  is 
kept  ua  a  fast  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  R Am,  the  discourse  takes 
place  about  noon  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  hour  of  R^m's  birth. 
The  subject  on  this  day  is  the  legend  of  Ram's  birth,  and,  as  the  hour 
draws  near,  while  the  kalhokari  is  telling  the  story  of  the  birth,  a« 
cradle  is  brought,  a  cocoanut  covered  with  cloth  is  laid  in  it,  and  the 
ci"adle  is  rocked,  the  kathekari  singing  songs  about  the  birth  of  Ram. 
A  mixture  of  dry  powdered  ginger,  sugar,  and  grated  cocoa-kernel  is 
distributed  among  the  assembled  people.  In  the  evening  learned 
Brdhmans  are  called  to  recite  Vedic  hymns  and  are  treated  with 
some  sweeta  and  a  cash  gift  of  3(/.  (2  <w.).  Next  day  about  200 
Brahmons  are  feasted,  and  the  holiday  preparation  on  that  day 
consists  of  gram  cakes.  Each  Brahman  receives  a  copper  and  a  packet 
of  betel  leaves.  In  the  evening  Rdm's  sandals  are  carried  in  a 
piiliinqtiin  in  a  torchlight  procession  round  the  town.  Musicians 
accompany  and  fireworks  are  let  off.  The  procession  goes  the  usual 
holy  round  or  pradak-^hinn  and  returns  at  midnight.  The  HanumAn- 
jayanti  festival  takes  place  four  days  later  on  the  full-moon  of 
Ckaitra  on  which  day  at  sunrise  Hanumfln  or  Mdruti  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bom.  A  kathekari  gives  a  sermon  on  the  birth  in  the 
wooden  hall  opposite  the  little  tempW  of  Mdruti.  The  discourse 
begins  at  an  early  hour  and  is  over  by  sunrise  when  the  people  throw 
into  the  air  large  quantities  of  redpowder  or  guldl  and  sweet-scented 
powder  or  buka  in  lionour  of  the  birth.  Some  people  keep  this  day 
as  a  fast.  Next  day  a  number  of  Brahmans  are  fed  and.  paid  ^d. 
(J  a.).  The  temple  ministrant  is  a  Brdhman  whose  family  was 
originally  appointed  by  Holkar.  The  family  is  now  divided  into 
four  branches  each  of  which  takes  its  turn  iu  yearly  rotation.  The 
officiating  family  gets  an  annuity  of  £6  (Rs.  60)  from  Holkar  and 
the  temple  receipts  which  amount  to  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  year. 
The  officiating  priest  also  gets  a  plateful  of  food  every  day  and  one 
member  of  his  family  is  allowed  a  free  dinner.  The  cost  of  the 
festivals  which  amounts  to  about  £30  (Rs.  300)  and  the  other  ordinary 
expenses  are  paid  by  Holkar.  In  connection  with  this  temple  is 
a  charitable  feeding  house  or  annachkatra  for  feeding  BrAhman 
beggars.  Twenty-five  Brahmans  are  fed  every  day  of  whom 
twelve  are  privileged  and  the  rest  are  strangers.  A  clerk  looks 
after  this  charity  and  the  private  property  of  Holkar,  which  consists 
of  a  mansion  with  several  shops.  The  worshippers  live  in  the 
mansion  next  door.  No  ascetics,  musicians,  or  other  attendants 
live  on  the  temple  premises. 

Babhlya's  Mahadev  on  the  river  bank  to  the  south  o^the  Uddhav 
landing,  is  a  small  plain  teifiple  of  rough  stone.  It  is  a  shrine  (7' x  7') 
and  a  porch  resting  on  two  rough  pillars  tind  two  pilasters  in  the  front 
wall.  The  temple  plinth  is  three  foot  and  the  total  height  sixteen 
feet.  The  porch  has  a  stone  image  of  Nandi  facing  the  shrine  door. 
In  the  front  wall  on  each  side  of  the  door  is  a  small Jiiche,  probably 
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for  pil  lamps.     Tlie  roof  ia  flat  and  povod  with  stone  slabs.     The  door 
is  lattiwd  with  iron  bars.     In  the  shrine  is  the  ling  in   its  wise  or. 
ahiilunklia,  the  spout  of  the  case  facing  north.     Round  the  case  is 
circular  ridge  of  mortar  the  inside  of  which  can  be  filled  with  wate^ 
so  ns  to  cover  the  /in//.     The  chief  rite  in  worshipping  the  limj  isth* 
ahhi»hek  or  pouring  of  water  drop  by  drop  or  in  a  thm   atream  O'*'** 
the  gotl.     The  bebef,  that  when  tlie  god  has  to  be  specially  pLcaaed 
the  iing  should  be  drowned  in  water,  accounts  for  the   fli>or  of  thf 
shrine  in  most  Mahddev  temples  being  low  enough  to  allow  the  Zi'njj 
»to  be  floo<led.     When  aa  in  this  temple  the  floor  is  not   low  enougB 
the  ting  has  to  bo  surrounded  with  a  circular  ridge  or  some  otho 
arrangement.      The  ling  and  ghdluukha  are  rough   and     made 
black  stone.     Behind  them  in  the  west  wall  is  a  niche  with  a  rou| 
atone  image  of  Ganpati.     In  the  south  wall  is  a  small  lamp   nicli 
and  in  the  niche  in  the  north  wall  the  old  flowers  and  bel  Imivos  i 
kept.    An  inscription  states  that  the  temple  was  built  by  a  Deshasd 
BMhman  named  Kshetrapiil  N(4ik  Ben  in  Shak  H>94  {a.d.  1775 
at  a  cost  of  £162  (Us.  1620).     The  ministrants  are  Koli  Bshoi 
who  take  all  oflerings  made  to  the  god.     The  daily  worship  cona 
of  pouring   water  over  the  god,  rubbing  the  ling  with  >       '    '   ■,.,((»?, 
throwing  flowers,  and  offering  food  in  the  morning.     On  .•<  is 

addition    Brahmans    pour    water    in    a    thin    stream    or    af.hL-'h.:l: 
while     repeating   verses.     On   the    great   day    of   the    t4»inplf,    th 
Mahdifhivriitrn  in  Mdgh  or  Februaiy-Marchj'the  Kolis    paint 
temple,  BrAhmans  pour  water  over  the  ling,  and  many  families 
food  offerings.  '^ 

On  the  river  bank  close  to  tho  Chandrabhiga  landing 
Chandrabhdga's  temple  built  of  rough  stone  on  a  plinth  five  feet  high 
The  temple  is  reached  by  two  stone  st«ps  with,  in  front  of  the  stt 
a  raised  stone-pavement  with  a  tortoise  slab  fixed  in  it.  The  templl 
consists  of  a  shrine  (9'  x  6'  x  7')  and  a  front  porch  ( 12'  X  6').  The  per  " 
is  open  on  three  sides  with  pillars  supporting  arches  on  each  side.  Af 
each  end  of  the  front  wall  is  a  pilaster.  Tho  shrine  has  four  small  laml 
niches  two  in  the  front  wall  and  one  each  in  the  north  and  south  walli 
The  image  of  the  goddess  ChandrabhAga  or  Ganga  is  a  smooth  blac 
Btone  figure  of  a  woman  about  2'  6'  high  seated  on  a  plain  hour 
glass  shaped  stone  throne  (2'  7"  x  1'  8"  x  1'  6").  The  throne  is  fixed 
m  an  arch  cut  in  the  west  wall  and  in  front  of  tho  thronfl 
is  a  stone  (I'x  1'  x  1')  on  which  a  pair  of  sandals  arc  carved.  Th< 
image  is  in  a  squatting  position  the  hands  laid  on  the  thighs  wit 
open  pabns.  In  the  right  palm  is  a  stone  sweet-ball  or  modttk  and 
in  tho  left  a  lotus  flower.  The  image  bears  the  tracery  of  female 
garments  ;  the  eyeballs  are  of  brass,  and  the  head  wears  a  jwper  cro^ 
or  cap.  The  spire,  which  rises  in  two  tiers  over  tho  shrine,  is 
brick  and  mortar  eighteen  feet  high.  It  has  plain  niches  with  no 
figures.  On  the  top  two  globes  one  above  the  other  arc  surmountec' 
by  a  brass  pifinade.  On  tbo  top  of  the  porch  are  three  figures  of 
a  four-lieadcd  Brahma,  of  Mahiidev,  and  df  Vishnu.  At  each  end" 
are  two  small  spires.  The  temple  was  built  in  1857  by  one  Go>-ind 
Bdva  Chopadkar  at  a  cost  of  £300  (Rs,  3000).  The  yearly  U>mpU 
receipts  amounting  to  6<.  or  8«.  (Rs.  3-4)  go  to  the  BadvAs 
Vithoba's   tcmpk.     The    receipts  are  every  year  farmed  to  somo] 
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Brahman  and  the  contractor  for  that  year  becomes  the  officinting 
riest  and  ministrant.  The  daily  service  is  in  the  morning.  It 
inaists  of  bathing  the  image,  rubbing  its  brow  -with  rodpowdcr, 
d  offering  flowers,  burning  incense,  and  wa^^ng  a  light.  Ground- 
nuts are  the  only  oScring.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
ChandrabhAga  temple,  enclosed  in  a  solid  masonry  hall  with  a  flat 
roof,  are  two  small  Mahadev  temples.  The  temple  nearest  to 
Chandrabhitga's  is  5'  9"  high  and  the  other  is  3'  8"  high  both  with 
fihrines  about  three  feet  square.  The  li7ig  in  the  larger  temple  is 
inches  high  and  the  h'lig  in  the  smaller  five  inches  high.  These, 
mples  were  built  in  1872-73  at  a  cost  of  £50  to  £(jO  (Rs.500- 
600).  They  have  no  ministrant.  The  person  who  built  them 
worships  the  linijs  and  the  food  oflforings  are  given  to  a  Koli. 
The  temple's  great  day  is  Shivrdtra  in  Mdgh  or  February -March 
when  the  <ilhi.^hek  (jr  water-pouring  is  performed,  hymns  are  recited, 
and  Brdhmans  fed. 

\  Close  to  the  south  of  AhalyAbiii's  Rdm  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  Mahadvflr  landing  is  the  temple  of  Murlidhar  or  Dwarkadhish. 
From  outside,  the  temple,  which  is  entirely  built  of  well  dressed 
stone  and  mortar,  looks  like  a  small  castle.  The  temple  faces  north 
and  to  the  west  has  the  mansion  of  Sindia.  The  site  of  the  temple 
is  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road  and  includes  the  temple  and 
rows  of  atnne  corridors  on  all  four  sides.  On  entering  the  main 
door  an  opening  in  the  left  wall  leads  to  an  underground  chamber  and 
another  door  leads  to  an  uppcr-storcycc^  drum-room  or  nagdrkhdna. 
The  west  corridors  are  walled  in  and  have  been  turned  into  a  series 

if  rooms  where  the  temple  movables  and  other  funuture  of  the 
clerk  in  charge  are  kept.  In  the  bat-k  or  south  corridor  is  an 
almshouse  or  annac/i/ia/ra  supported  by  Sindia  in  connection  with  the 
temple.  The  east  and  north  corridors  are  open  and  empty.  At  the 
Bouth-west  comer  is  a  smaller  tower  like  the  tower-like  loft  used 
as  a  drum-room.  Between  the  corridors  and  the  temple  all  round 
is  an  open  space,  and  at  the  back  of  the  temple  in  this  space  are  a 
few  flower  and  some  plantain  trees.  The  temple  itself  is  a  strong 
building  raised  on  a  plinth  three  feet  high.  It  is  in  three  parts  an 
audience  hall  or  sabhdmandap,  an  antechamber,  and  o  shrine.  The 
audience  hall  is  built  of  stone  and  has  a  stone  roof  resting  on  twenty- 
four  stone  pillars  in  four  rows  of  six  each  of  wliich  two  on  the 
south  side  are  pilasters.     From  the  pillars  of  the  two  outer  rows 

,rches  rise  in  a  eolounjide  ;  the  inner  rows  of  pillars  have  no  arches, 
floor  of  tlie  hull  is  not  paved  but  cowdunged.  At  the  south 
of  the  audience  hall  on  a  2'  6"  higher  level  and  reached  by  two 
stone  steps  a  short  antechamber  six  feet  square  opens  into  the  shrine. 
In  this  chamber  a  bell  is  hung  from  a  crossbeam  and  near  the 
bell  is  kept  a  large  brass  plate  in  which  worshippers  throw  their 
mite,  the  ministrant  ringing  the  bell  and  calling   '  The  money  paid 

by (donor's  name)  has  been  received  in  heaven.'     The  east  and 

west  walls  of  the  antechaiflber  have  niches  and  a  door  in  the  south 
wall  loads  down  into  the  shrine.  On  either  side  of  the  door  ia  a 
stone  figure  of  Jaya  and  Vijaya  the  two  giant  door-keepers.  These 
figures  which  are  2'8"high  arc  four-armod  and  stand  on  stone  pedestals. 
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The  figure  on  the  east  side  of  the  door  is  standing  with  the  kit 
log  across  the  right,  and  reeling  on  the  toes  ;  tho  west  figure  has  tbc 
rif^ht  leg  crossed.  The  east  figure  holds  in  its  left  hand  a  conch  shell 
and  a  club  and  in  the  right  hand  a  dise  and  a  wheel.  The  west  tigure 
has  a  conch  and  a  club  in  the  right  hand  and  a  disc  and  a  wheel  in 
the  left  hand.  The  shrine  is  9'  6"  square,  and  stone-paved  like  the 
antechamber.  In  the  e^ist  und  west  walls  are  two  latticed  window*. 
The  east  wall  has  another  opening  on  a  largo  uichc  used  as  a  bed 
chamber,  and  furnished  with  a  small  be<l8t«aa,  bedding,  and  pillows. 
The  ceiling  of  the  shrine  is  boarded.  The  throne  or  sinht'uan  is 
*S'  5"  high  and  divided  into  two  parts  a  small  upper  part  and  a  lower 
part  which  forms  tho  base  and  stretches  from  the  cast  to  the  west 
wall.  Over  the  throne  are  four  orched  posts,  the  front  plated  with 
silver  and  richly  ornamented,  especially  tlie  arch  work  and  the  front 
of  the  throne.  Tho  plating  extends  4'  8"  from  cast  to  west  and  in 
height  from  the  bottom  of  the  throne  almost  to  the  ceiling.  The 
frame  work  within  the  arches  is  tho  holy  of  holies  in  which  the 
chief  deities  are  placed.  Murlidhar  or  Dwarkadhish  is  in  ths 
middle  and  his  beloved  RAdha  and  SatyabhAma  on  either  tadts, 
Murhdhar's  image  is  of  smooth  sliining  black  stone  ;  tho  two  fcmala 
figures  which  are  exactly  alike  arc  of  white  marble.  Murlidluir't 
which  is  about  1'  4"  high  stands  on  a  pedestal  and  on  either  sido 
has,  cut  out  of  the  same  stone  as  the  image  and  tho  pedestal,  tha 
figures  of  two  standing  Gopiils  or  shepherds  one  above  the  othrr 
with  folded  hands  each  about  six  inches  high.  Murlidhar  has  four 
arms,  holding  in  tho  right  upper  and  lower  liuuds  a  club  and  conch 
and  in  the  left  upper  ond  lower  hands  a  disc  and  wheel.  He  wears 
a  coat  and  a  shouldorcloth  :  his  waistcloth  is  shown  by  plated  silver; 
he  wears  a  silver  crown,  and  all  his  weapons  are  coated  with  silver. 
The  two  female  images  stand  eleven  inches  high  and  wear  tho 
ordinary  female  dress.  In  front  of  tho  images  is  a  pair  of  brass 
sandals  and  a  ghdligrum.  To  the  right  is  a  squatting  marble  figure 
of  a  woman  1'  10"  high  intended  to  represent  Daulatrav  Sindia's  wifo 
BAyjAbdi  who  built  the  temple,  endowed  it,  and  put  her  figxire  in 
it  in  imitation  of  Ahalydbdi's  in  RAmchandra's  temple.  To  tlxc  left 
of  the  central  group  are  white  marble  images  of  Qanpati  und 
Garud.  Ganpati  is  a  sitting  figure  four-armed,  holding  a  rosary  in 
one  hand  and  an  elephant's  goad  in  another.  Of  the  seeon«l  pair 
one  has  tho  palm  closed  and  the  other  is  open  with  nothing  in  it. 
The  image  of  Garud  is  kneeling  and  holds  a  cocoanut  with  both  hands. 

The  spire  is  of  brick  and  mortar.  It  is  star-shaped  at  the 
base ;  above  a  row  of  elephants  runs  round  tho  entire  spire ; 
above  tlie  elephants  are  small  niches  in  which  difl'erent  deities 
were  painted  but  arc  now  mostly  defaced.  At  the  top  are  two 
globes  one  above  tho  other  with  a  brass  pinnacle.  The  templo 
was  built  in  1849  at  a  cost  of  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000)  byB^yjibii 
the  wife  of  IJauktrav  Sindia  (1795-1827)  and  the  adoptive  mother 
of  Jankoji  Sindia.  At  the  oix;ning  ceremo^iy  thousands  of  Bnlhmans 
were  feasted  and  tho  whole  ceremony  is  said  to  have  cost  about 
£7500  (Rs.  75,000). 

Two  services  are  held  daily.  At  the  morning  service  just  bofore 
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sunrise  a  lighted  muslin  torch  is  waved  round  Murlidhar'a  fao§  and 
Bouga  are  sung.  After  the  light-waving  the  feet  of  the  images  are 
washed,  the  faces  wiped  with  a  wet  cloth,  sandal-pasto  is  applied  to 
Murlidhar  and  redpowder  to  his  wives,  and  flowers  are  thrown  over 
thoir  feet.'  A  food  offering  is  mudo  from  food  brought  from  the 
ulius-house.  In  the  evening  the  feet  are  not  washed  but  fresh 
saudal-jjuste  is  applied  and  garlands  are  tied.  Burning  camphor  is 
waved,  songs  are  sung,  and  sugared  milk  is  oflcred.  The  door  of 
the  sleeping  chamber  is  opened  and  the  worship  ends.     On  the  bright 

■  eleventh  of  every  month  the  images  are   washed  bathed  in  the  favo, 

■  nectars  and  dressed  in  fresh  garments.     On  the  dark  elevenths  fresh 
garments  are  used  but  the  images  are  simply  wiped  with  a  wet  cloth. 
The  three   great  days   of  this  temple   are,   the  fifth  of   the  dark 
half  of   Jyeshth   or   June- July,  Ookulashtami  the  dark   eighth   of 
Shrdvan  or  July-^^ugust,  and   Daura  the   bright  tenth  of  Askvin 
or   September-October.     The  dark  fifth  of  Jyeshih  or  June-July  is 
kept  as  a  holiday,  as  tlie   images  were  installed  on  that  day.     The 
images    are    bathed    and  clothed    in    fresh    garments    and    a   few 
Brahmans  are  fed.     During  the  first  eight  days  of  the  dark  half  of 
Shrdoan  the  images  are  clothed  every  day  in  new  garments.     Tbo 
Bcrvicc  is  the  same  as  on  ordinary  days.     Every  evening  a  kathckari 
discourses  on  some  Puninic  legend  to  the  accompaniment  of  music. 
The  audience  hall  is  well  lighted,  silk  curtains  are  drawn  all  round, 
and  the  temple   wears  a  holiday  appearance.    At  midnight  on    the 
night  of  Ookulanhtanu  the  dark  eighth  of  Shrdvan  or  July-August 
Krishna's  birth  is   celebrated  by  a  dis/Jourse  and  by  throwing  red- 
powder  and  incense.     On  the  ninth  a  number  of  Brihmans  are  fed;  and 
at  night  the  sandals  of  the  god  arc  carried  in  a  palanquin  in  a  torch- 
light procession  round  the  town.  On  Diuru  Day  the  images  are  dressed 
in  new  clothes  and  ornaments ;  and  the  morning  ser\ico  includes  the 
bathing   of  the  images.     In  the    afternoon  the  god's  sandals  are 
carried    in    a    palanquin    outside    the    to'wn,    and  then  back  in  a 
procession  round  the  town.     The  ministrant  is  a  Devnikha  Brilhman 
who  gets  an  annuity  of  £6  (Rs.  60)  from  Sindia  ;  and   the  receipts 
which  come   to  about  £12  10».  (Rs.  125)   aro  credited  to  the  state. 
The  total  cost  of  the  temple  including  four  drummers,  messengers, 
a  Puniu  reader,  and  a  clerk  amount  to  about  £22  10s.   (Rs.  225)   a 
raontii.     This  includes  the  maintenance  of  an  alms-house  at  which 
twelve  Brahmans  are  fed  five  of    them    outsiders.      The  temple 
Purdn-reader  reads   the    Ramdyan  or    Mahdbhilrat    during  eight 
months  in  the  year  and  during  the  rains  in  addition  reads  the 
Bh.igvat  Puran  m  the  mornings. 

On  the  holy  roimd  or  pnulakahina  road  at  the  comer  of  the  lane 
which  comes  out  from  behind  the  temple  of  Vithoba  is  the  Chophdla 
temple  bounded  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  by  the  public  road  and 
on  tljo  north  by  a  narrow  lane.  The  temple  looks  old  and  faces  west. 
It  is  in  three  parts,  a  front  court  or  xabhdmandai>,  a  ceAtral  shrine, 
and  a  back  court  corrospoitding  to  the  front  court..    The  plinth  of 
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lit  court  is  2'  1"  and  is  higher  than  the  floor  of   the  shriiu 
ttQfl*the  back  court.     The   front  court  (.30'  9"  x  17' o";  is  built  of 
dressed  stone  and  mortar  and  has  a  flat  roof  of  solid  masonry  resting 
on  eight  stone  pillars  and  four  pilasters  all  with  arches.     At  iht: 
north  and  south  ends  arc  four  arches  two  on  each  side  and  throe 
each  in  the  front  and  back  rows.     The  roof  is  not  continuoos  as  the 
space  between  each  set  of  four  pillara  has  a  soparato  roof.     The  four 
pilasters  arc  in  the  front   wall  of  the  shrine.     The  court  floor  is 
stonc-pavcd  and  in  the  middle  has  a  round  slab  called  tho  Stage  Slab 
or  ruutjshiUi  on  which  pilgrims  sing  and  dance.     Between  this  slab 
and  the  shrine  door  is  a  stone  engraving  of  a  tortoise.     A  low  door 
(3'  4"  X  r  8")  leads  to  the  shrine  10'  6"  square  and  6'  6'  high  at  the 
sides.     It  is  built  of  solid  masonry,  has  a  stone-paved   floor  and  a 
slightly  domed  ceiling  with  the  uppeuranee  of  round  tiers  narrowing 
towards  the  top.     There    is  a  small  brick  latticed  ojxining    in  tho 
north  wall   and    a     back     door     (4'x2')     opeiJiug    into  the   hoc 
court.      The    objects   of   worship   in    the    shrine    are    the   Vishnu' 
Panchayatan  or  images  of  Vishnu,  Amba,  Ganpati,  Mahildev,  am 
Surya.     Vishnu's  is  a  standing  black  stone  image  2'  9"  high,  sndoutl 
and  polished,  the  right  leg  crossing  tho  loft  and  resting  on  tipti 
and  the  hands  holding  a   stone  flute.     On   either  side   of    Vishn 
carved   out  of    the  same    block    as  the    image  itself,    a    standin, 
milkmaid   or  gopi  holds    a  flywhisk  and  has  a  cow  Iving   ut  ... 
feet.     Vishnu  wears  a  waistcloth,  a  8houldercloth,and  a  tiirbun  wit 
tinsel  borders.     Behind  and  to  the  right  of   Vishnu  a   black 
(1'  9"  X  1')  stands  on  a  stono,  resting  against  the  back  wall  of  tl 
shrine,  On  this  slab  is  an  engraving  of  Surya,  a  spirited  soven-heodi-d: 
horse  dragging  a  chariot  with  the  Sun  seated  in  it.     The  Sun  wears  a 
crown  and  has  a  halo  with  shooting  rays  of   light  round  his  faci', 
Behind  and  to  tho  left  of  Vishnu  is  the  goddess  Ambabai  a  two-fewt 
high  black  stone  standing  image  of  a  woman  with  eight  anus  four 
on  each  side.  In  her  four  right  hands  Amba  holds  a  trident,  a  sword, 
a  discus,  and  the  tail  of  a  buffiilo,  and  in  the   left  four,    u    shield, 
an  hourglass-shaped  tabor  or  dnmrn,  a  club,  and  the  toplock  of  tha 
bufliilo  demon   Muhishasur.     The  image  shows  the  goddess  in  tho 
act   of  killing  tho  demon  who  hud  hid   himself  in  the   body  of  a 
buflulo  on  whoso  back  one  of  the   feet  of  tho   goddess  rests.     Tha 
severed  head  of  the  bufl'alo  lies  on  one  side  at  her  foot.    The  goddeM 
holds  the  demon's  toplock  and  appears  to  jjull  out  his  trunk  from 
the  body  of   the  buffalo.     Behind,  and  to  the  right  of  Vishnu,  is  a 
squatting  Ganputi  two  feet  high  four-armed  and  empty-handed  and 
seated    on    u    block    of    stent'.     In  front  of   Amba   is   Mahader 
represented  by  a  iinytwo  feet  high  set  in  a  large  case  or  shiilitnkha. 
In  addition  to  these  arc  three  other  images  of  Mdruti,  Khondoba, 
and  near  Ganpati  a  sitting  Gurud  2' 2"  high    with  folded    hands. 
Mamti's  is  a  rough  standing  black  stone  figure  three  feet  high  with 
the  right  afm  raised  and  the  left  resting  on  the  waist.     Khandobn'i 
'is  a  standing  figure  1'  6"  high  engraved, on  a  slab.   The  back  court 
is  twenty  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide.     All  the  side  arches  are  walled 
in  and  the  whole  turned  into  a  room  occupied  by  the  temple  niinistronl 
with  a  small  door  at  the  back  in  the  middle  arch.     The  spire,  which 
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18  equnt  and  weather-beaten  with  empty  nichefl,  ends  in  a  birgo 
globe  with  a  wooden  pinnacle  at  the  top. 

»The  temple  ministrant  is  a  Brahman  kept  by  the  Badva   family 
in  charge  of  the  temple.     He  performs  the  morning  service  wliich 
consists   of  washing    the   images,    applying  sandal-paste,  offering 
flowers,  waving  lights,  and  offering  food  brought  from  the  Badva's 
^  house.     This  temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  1770  at  a  cost 
■  of  about  £1000  (Rs.  10,000j  by  one   NArayan  Nakhro  of  Inddpur. 
^Warayan  came  as  a  pilgrim,  uud  slept  in  the  temple  where  Vithoba 
appeared  to  him    in   a  dream  and    told  him  to  go  and  live  with  a* 
Badva  whom  the  god  named.     To  assure  NArdyan  that  his  di-eam 
was  tnio   Vithoba  tied  a  quantity   of    wheat  and  four  coppers  in 
Kilrdyan'sshouldercloth.     Un  awaking  NarAyan  went  to  the  Badva 
named  by  Vithoba  who  welcomed  him  under  orders  from  the  god 
who  hiul  also    visited  the  Badva.     It  happened  that  the   offering  of 

»food  which  the  Badva  carried  on  behalf  of  NarAyan  could  not,  on 
account  of  the  crowds  of  pilgrims,  bo  laid  before  the  god.  NdrAyan 
was  unhappy,  but  Vithoba  again  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and 
told  him  not  to  be  distressed  saying  that  he  would  be  well  pleased  if 
Karsiyan  built  a  temple  of  Vishnu  and  the  four  other  deities  that 
make  the  panchdyatan. 

Hf  Padmavati's  temple  is  about  half  a  mile  outside  and  to  the  west 
of  the  to<('n  in  a  pond  of  that  name  which  is  dry  during  the  fair 
weather.  The  pond  and  the  t«mple  were  built  by  Sakuvarbdi,  wife 
of  Yashvantrdv  Pavar,  chief  of  Dhaii  about  the  year  1778.  The 
pond  is  about  1200'  long  by  450'  wide  and  has  its  four  sides  built  of 
solid  masonry,  with  steps  or  landings  on  the  north  south  and  east 
sides.  The  wall  on  the  west  has  a  niuDber  of  sluices  and  a  large 
opening  360'  wide  for  admitting  stonn-water.  The  temple  is  built 
on  a  platform  (58'  9"x55'x8'  -i')  of  solid  masonry  in  the  bed  of 
the  pond  It  is  reached  by  a  masonry  bridge  (78'  x  11'  x  8'  3"),  whicli, 
supported  on  four  narrow  arches,  runs  from  the  masonry 
platform  to  the  nearest  landing  ])lace  on  the  east  comer.  At  the 
east  or  entrance  end  of  the  bridge  arc  two  masonry  pillars  with 
niches  for  oil  lamps.  One  of  these  pillars  eleven  feet  high  is  ruined 
and  the  other  eighteen  feet  high  is  in  good  repair.  To  the  left,  in  a 
niche  in  the  east  landirtg,  is  a  rough  stone  image  of  Ganpati  smeared 
with  redlcad.  The  bridge  leads  to  the  platform  on  which  is  the 
temple  with  a  2'  6"  plinth  and  so  built  as  to  leave  ten  to  twelve  feet 
of  the  platform  open  all  round  for  the  holy  circuit  or  pradaksldna. 
The  temple  consists  of  an  antechamber  and  a  shrine.  The 
antechamber  is  a  solid  masonry  room  fifteen  feet  square.  It  haa 
four  doors,  those  in  the  north,  east,  and  south  walls  opening  on 

•the  open  platform,  and  the  door  in  the  west  wall  leading  to  the  shrine. 
The  doors  are  4'  9"  high  by  2'  4"  wide,  and,  except  that  which  leads 
into  the  shrine  and  has  shutters,  all  are  open.  Almost  opposite  the 
north  and  south  wall  doors  the  platform  is  reached  b^  stone  stoirs 
from  the  pond  bed.  The'four  comers  of  the  antechamber  are  turned 
into  niches  but  their  upper  parts  look  like  joined  arches,  wido 
enough  to  reach  the  arches  on  the  doorways,  so  as  to  give  the  inside 
roof  a  domed  appearance,  after  turning  the  square  into  an  octagon. 
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The^roof  is  domed  and  is  mode  of  eight  belts  narrowing  to  thi 
Outside  the  roof  hos  u  flat   surface  of  solid  plastered  masonry 
short  turret  walls  and  fij^urcs  of  saints.      The  floor    of  tho  an 
chamber  is  paved  with  stones  and  has  in  the  centre  a  flat  round  st^ 
with  a  Mardthi  inscription  which  may  be  translated  : 

Tho  pond  and  temple  of  PadmaVatl  built  knd  offered  to  the 
goddess  by  Sakuvarba'i  wife  of  Tashvantm'v  Pava'r  on  Sunday 
tbo  fifth  of  the  bright  half  of  Vaishalch  (April-May)  in  ShaJk  1700, 
the  oyole  year  being  Vllambi. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  is  estimated  at  £7000  (Rs.  70,000).     Tli 
*  shrine  which  is  built  of  solid  masonry  is  eleven  foot  squaro  with 
paved  floor  about   a  foot  lower  than    the  antechamber.     The  imi 
is   a  woman's  bust  two    feet    high    cut  out   of   black    trap 
features  are  regular  with  copper  moulds  for  eyes  and  a  bare  he 
The  image  wears  no  clothce,  and  the  whole  bust  is  thickly  cove 
with  redlead.      Tho  bust  is  sot  on  an    omameatal  stono  podesi 
3'  6*  long,  2'  6'  broad,  and  2'  high.    On  either  side  of  tbo  imugv 
tho  corner  is  a  stone  slab  on  which  cobras  are  carved  and   cove 
with  rcdload.     Over  the  shrine  is  a  quadrangular  spire  in   throe 
with  side  niches  containing  figures  of  gods  now  much  out  of  rox 
Over  the  spire  is  a  wooden  pinnacle. 

Tho  daily  worship  consists  of  tho  usual  morning  service  of 
rcdpowder,  flowers,  and  food  oflering  performed  by  an   ajjeni  of  th 
BadvAs.     The  Nine  Nights  or  navnUra  festival  in  the  bright  half 
Aghoin  or  September-October  is  held  with  great  show.     A   bamh 
frame  is  hung  in  front  of  the  image,  and  under  this  frame,  in  fron 
of  the  pedestal,  the  floor  is  strewn  with  a  layer  of  earth  two  to  thr« 

inches  thick  in  which  wheat  is  sown  and  allowed  to  sprout ;  fn    

the  bamboo  frame  hang  flower  garlands  and  strings  of  tried  wheal 
flour  cakes  or  kadaknls  reaching  to  the  floor.  During  the  holiday 
ono  garland  is  added  every  day  by  tho  temple  priest :  and  othe 
people  add  their  own  strings  of  wheat-cakes  in  fulfilment  of  vows  or 
when  the  goddess  is  their  family  deity.  Except  that  on  the  tenth 
or  Dasra  Day  an  offering  of  some  sweets  and  rice  is  made  the  rest 
of  the  service  is  the  same  as  on  ordinary  days.  Another  great  fcstiml 
is  the  night  of  the  full-moon  of  Ashvin  or  September -October,  6\9 
days  after  the  Basra,  when  numbers  of  people  sing  devotional  songa 
or  hhajans  n.(  the  temple  to  tho  accompaniment  of  cjTnbals.  TBp 
devotees  keep  up  all  night  singing  and  drinking  milk,  and  thoso  who 
can  afford  it  let  off  fireworks.  The  offerings  to  the  goddess  are 
common  salt  in  crystals,  oil,  jvdri  or  wheat  flour,  pounded  jvdri 
grain,  groundnuts,  dry  dates,  and  sugarcandy.  These  offerings  are 
said  to  be  made  to  please  the  goddess,  that  she  raav  avert  from  her 
votaries  diseases,  especially  skm  affections  over  which  the  goddess  is 
said  to  have  control.  The  revenue  of  the  temple  is  farmotl  yearly 
by  tho  Badva  for  £1  (Rs,  10)  and  the  receipts  vary  from  £1  to  £1 
10s.  (Rs.  10^15). 

At  the  north  end  of  tho  town  close  to  the  trenches  for  male 
pilgrims  and  about  300  feet  west  of  AmbAbdi  is  the  temple  of  Vyii* 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Mahtibharat  an  old  building  in  a  mud 
and  stone  enclosure  {100' x 88).  At  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
enclosure    is   a_  masonry    well,   whose   water   is   much    used    for 
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drinking.  On  the  north  is  a  small  temple  or  shrine  with  a  standing 
image  of  Mdruti  with  folded  hands  and  besmeared  with  redleud. 
On  the  west  is  a  ruined  rest-house  used  by  Bairagia  and  religious 
teggurs.  In  the  middle  of  the  enclosure  is  the  temple  of  Vyds  on  a 
plinth  three  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  enclosure  and  5J  feet 
nbnve  the  level  of  the  road.  The  temple  is  in  two  parts  a  hall  and 
a  shrine.  The  mnndap  or  hall  {19'x  14' X  9')  is  19J  paces  east  and 
has  a  flat  mud  roof  resting  on  eight  wooden  posts.  Its  floor  is  not 
paved  and  it  is  partly  walled  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  A  door 
(•3'  6"x  2')  on  tho  west  leads  to  the  shrine  9'  sqiuire  and  10'  high 
with  a  plastered  conical  roof  but  no  spire.  The  shrine  has  in  a 
nicho  (3'  4"x2'  5"x  1'  2")  an  image  of  Vy^  2'  4"  high  sitting  on 
a  stone  pedestal  (1' 10"  x  I' 4"  x  7")  with  his  right  thigh  crossing 
the  left.  Vyas's  left  hand  rests  on  his  thigh  and  shows  the  tracery 
of  a  book ;  the  fin^rs  of  the  right  hand  arc  drawn  together  as  u 
holding  a  pen  ;  and  the  head  has  the  tracery  of  a  skuUcap.  The 
BadvAs  of  Vithoba's  temple  are  tho  priests  of  this  temple  and 
send  an  agent  to  conduct  the  worship.  The  worship  consists  of  ii 
morning  service  and  a  light-waving  or  drti  in  the  evening.  Tho 
morning  service  has  nothing  peculiar,  but,  as  Y\&s  tho  author  of  the 
Mithiibh/init  is  regarded  as  a  special  patron  of  the  twico-bom,  many 
Bnihmuns  worship  the  image  every  day,  and  many  more  risit  the 
temple  daily.  All  worship  is  over  by  twelve  after  which  the  image  is 
ressed  in  a  silk-bordered  waistcloth  and  u  skullcap  and  then  visitors 
'can  only  bow  to  the  god  from  a  distance.  In  the  evening  a  light  is 
waved  and  songs  are  sung.  The  only  gftat  day  of  this  temple  is  tho 
full-moon  of  Kdrtik  or  October-November  when  the  five-nectar 
worship  is  oflered  in  the  early  morning.'  During  tho  first  ton  days 
of  Jiji'shth  or  Juno- July  the  Brihmans  of  Vithoba's  temple  hold  large 
feasts  in  this  temple.  Tho  Bhdgvat  is  read  in  tho  mornings.  Tho 
temple  was  built  by  one  Jotipant  and  the  rest-houses  wore  built 
about  fifty  years  ago. 

TAkpilhya  Vithoba's  temple  is  a  mud-roofed  house  in  a  lano  about 
225  feet  west  of  tho  great  temple  of  Vithoba.  Tho  temple  which 
is  buUt  of  stone  and  mud  consists  of  an  anteroom  and  a  shrine.  Both 
tlie  rooms  are  raised  on  a  plinth  2'  8"  high  and  have  in  front  a  roofless 
mud  and  stone  platform  <  14' x  8).  The  anteroom  (8'  9"  x  8'  7^ x  8') 
faces  west  and  opens  into  the  shrino  by  a  small  side  door  in  its 
south  wall.  It  contains  a  black  stone  image  of  Milruti  2'  4*  high 
standing  on  a  stone.  The  small  low  door  (4'  5"  x  2')  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  anteroom  loads  to  the  dark  shrine  (10'  5"x4'  8''x 
7'  3")  with  at  its  west  end  images  of  Vithoba  and  Rokhumdi. 
Vithoba  a  rough  blackstone  image  3'  11"  high  stands  on  a  plain 
block  of  stone  with  hands  akimbo.  The  right  hand  holds  a  wheel 
and  the  left  a  conch,  and  on  the  head  is  a  crown.  On  Vithoba's  left 
stands  Rakhumai,  a  small  black  stone  image  of  a  woman  two  feet 
high  standing  on  o  raised  mud  and  brick  platform.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  shrino  a  raised  mud  platform  or  ota  V  3"  high  and  2'  5"  broad 
stretches  along  the  entire    width  of  tho   room.     On  this  platform 


1  See  above  p.  446. 
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whi\-h  is  called  the  ithejghar  or  bedchninbor  of  the  god  a  \oy 
is  UMually  kept. 

The  temple  priest  a  Badva  is  its  owner.  Only  one  oervice  in  held  in 
morning  when  the  image  is  bathed,  sandal  post*  in  applied,  flowera 
flower  garlands  are  oflered,  the  drti  light  is  waved,   camphor 
incense  sticks  are  burnt,  and  a  foo<l  oncring  is  made.     The  ycarli 
receipts  of  the  temple  nvernge  about    £5    (Rs.    50)    chiefly    fraa 
pilgrims  who  make  vows  in  the  name  of  this  Vithoba,  and  if  tl 
wishes  arc  fulfilled,  oficr  cash,  millet  flour,  and  buttermilk.     '. 
ktemplc   is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1618  (S.  1540)   by  Rddhi 
an   old   Brdhraan   widow  and   a  great   devotee    of   Vithoba. 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  quantitj'  of  buttermilk  on<i  millet 
or  tdkpith  as  an  oflbring  tor  Vithoba  :  and,  whenever  crowded  on 
otherwise  unable  to  moke  her  ottering,  she  used  to  fast.     Once 
was  crowded  out  for  fifteen  days  during  the   whole  of  which  she 
nothing.     Vithoba    took  pity  on    her  and  appearing  to    her 
dream,  told  her  to  open  her  eyes  and  moke  her  usual  ofl'ering. 
opening  her  eyes  the  old  lady  saw  this  Vithoba  and  installed,  hii 
the  place  where  the  image  now  stands. 

Close  to  Datta's  landing  and  the  Dattdtraya  temple,  at  the  coni' 
the  pradakshina  or  holy-roimd  road  as  it  pusses  by  the  parapet 
between  the  Chandrabhaga  and  Datta  landings,  is  a  modern  tempi 
Batteshvar'  Mabadev  built  about  1870  by  the  Koratis  of  Pandliar 
The  temple  is  of  solid  masonry  with  a  five  feet  plinth.     It  consis 
an  audience  hall  or  8ahhdmari(Jap  ( 16'  x  8')*  and  a  shrine  (9'  x  8'), 
with  masonry  roofs,  the  roof  of  the  hall  resting  on  six  stone   pill 
In  the  middle  of  the  shrine  is  a  ling  in  a  lifiiiliitihha  (2' x  1'  C"x 
The  daily  worship  is  perfonned  in  the  forenoon  by  a    Bralu 
agent  of  the  Pandharpur  Komtis.     The  temple  proceeds  go  to 
Eolis.     On  the  Mahashivrdtra  Day  in  February- Morch  the    Koi 
hold  a  festival  at  the    temple    like  that  performed  at  MaUikarju 
temple  but  with  less  show  and  noise.     Only  the  abhiahek,  the  In 
and  the  bathing  with  five  nectars  are  performed, 

Beri's  Mah&dev  is  a  small  temple  on  the  holy  round  road  ab 
500  feet  to  the  south-east  of  Kiila  Miruti's.     The  temple  faces  « 
and  lies  in  a  small  enclosure  (50'x30').     It  ia  a   simple  stone-b 
chamber  (9'x9'x7')  with   two  doors  in   the   front  or  north    i 
east    walls,    each    4'    high    by   2'     3"   wide.     The    chamber    ! 
a     masonry    roof    slightly    domed    inside  and   plastered   and 
outside.     In  the  middle    of  the  chamber    is      a    ling  which   w 
its  caac  is  about  a  foot  high.     The  floor  is  paved  and  round 
shdlunkha  is  a  ridge  of  cement  about  six  inches  high  to  lead  to 
north  all  water  poured  over  the    ling.     In  ■  front  of  the  ling  ii 
seated  stone  bull    about    a    foot    high.      The     daily   worskip 
performed  in  the  morning  by  a  Brilhman.     Ho  bathes  the    U 
rubs    it  wit^i   sandal-paato  and   rice  grains,  throws    flowers     o' 
it  and  makes  it  an  offering    of    molossq^     or    groundnuts.      1 


'  The  temple  was  called  Batteahvar  as  it  was  built  oat  ofj  the  disoouDt  or  j 
received  by  Komtis  from  their  constitneiits. 

'During four  months  iu  the  year  this  hall 
Pandharpar  muuicinality. 


is  osed  01  an  octroi  atation  by 


or 


temple  procoeds  amounting  to  about  10«(.  (Rs.  5)  a  j'ear  arc  taken 

by  Kolis.  The  only  holiday  is  Shivrnira  the  dark  thirteenth  of 
dgh  or  February -March.  On  this  day  the  BrAhman  holds  a 
mewhat  longer  service  the  chief  rite  in  which  is  a  water-pouring 

or  abliinhek  over  the  ling  while  Brdhmans  recite  Vedic  hymns, 
ext  day  tho  Brahman  feeds  two  or  three  Brahmans  in  honour  of 
e   god.     The  temple  was  built  about   1785  by  Kshetrapdl  Beri  a 

native  of  Pandharpur.  Though  it  is  generally  called  after  him  the 
eal  name  of  the  god  is  Bhadreshvar  Mahadev. 

On  the  pradakshina  or  holy-round  road  to  the  south-west  of  the  town 
about  600  feet  north-west  of  Ben's  MahAdevliesKilla  Maruti's  temple 
u  ruini'd  buikling  more  like  a  hut  than  a  temple.  It  faces  north-east 
and  is  in  two  parts  a  tQcd  room  or  hall  (16'  x  13'  x  7')  and  behind  it  a 
shrine  (T  6"  x  6'  x  7').  The  roof  of  the  hall,  whicli  is  ojien  on  the  north 
and  east,  rests  on  dfeventeen  wooden  posts.  The  shrine  which  is 
entered  by  a  door  (5'x2')  with  latticed  shutters  has  a  conical 
plastered  roof  but  no  spire.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  paved  with 
stone  ;  that  of  the  shrine  is  cowdunged  and  has  a  raised  seat  or  ota 
on  either  side.  Maruti's  is  a  black  stone  standing  image  about  two 
feet  high,  the  right  knee  bent  a  little,  the  left  hand  resting  on  the 
hip,  and  the  right  arm  raised.  The  image  is  thickly  covered 
•with  oil  large  quantities  of  which  are  poured  over  it  every  Saturday. 
!Noar  Slilrufl  stands  a  rough  stone  image  with  folded  hands  of 
Jambu  Mali  the  gardener  of  Ravan  who  was  killed  by  Maruti. 
The  shrine  was  built  by  a  poor  Brdhmati  R-amchandra  in  1799  and 
the  hall  by  a  Bombay  Bhdtia  about  18(50.  The  worship  is  done 
once  a  day  by  an  agent  of  the  Badviis,  who  farm  the  yearly  revenue 
of  the  temple  for  about  £2  (R3.20).  The  only  yearly  holiday  is 
the  full-moon  of  Chaitra  or  March-April  which  is  believed  to  bo  the 
monkey  god's  birthday.  On  this  day  one  of  tlie  Badvas  worships 
the  image,  bathes  it  with  milk,  curds,  honey,  clariticd  butter,  and 
sugar,  and  dresses  it  in  a  new  waistcloth.  Next  day  he  feeds 
four  or  five  Brahmans  in  honour  of  the  g<xl.  According  to  one  story 
this  Maruti  is  said  to  have  been  established  here  for  tnc  success  of 
his  mission  by  the  devotee  Bhanudas,  before  he  started  for  Vijaynagar 
to  bring  back  Vithoba '.  Every  Vdrkari  or  time-keeping  pilgrim  >-isits 
the  temple,  and  every  gaifg  of  pilgrims  when  making  the  holy  round 
stands  in  front  of  the  temple  and  repeats  a  few  of  Tukardm's 
verses.  This  mark  of  respect  shown  by  VArkaris  is  peculiar  to  this 
Miiruti  and  is  probably  due  to  its  legendary  connection  with  the 
bringing  of  Vithoba.  Unlike  other  M&rutis  this  image  is  never 
^Xovored  with  redload. 

PP  Close  to  the  Mahddv^r  gate  about  400  feet  west  of  Rimchandra's 
itemple  is  Tdmbda  Maruti's  which  is  considered  the  original  Mdruti  of 
Pandharpur  and  is  the  most  popular.  The  temple  is  a  single-roomed 
masonry  building  outside  the  Mahddvdr  thoroughfare.  In  front  of  the 
temple  is  a  hall  (8'x  8'x  12'^  with  a  masonry  roof,  on  which,  facing 
the  shrine,  is  a  stone  bull  or  Nandi  brought  from  some  ruined  temple  of 
Mahadev  with  cobras  cat  in  relief  on  each  side  resting  on  two  rough 
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slqpc  pillars  and  two  pilasters  and  a  paved  floor.  In  Uie  «aat  waUi 
door  (4'x2'  -3")  opens  into  the  shrine  (9'x9'x  10')  with  a  nuaanir 
roof  consisting  of  slubs  orranged  in  squares  tbe  uppc^r  squares  snullw 
than  tlio  lower,  and  gradually  ending  in  a  single  square  kevstuov. 
In  un  nrch  (7'  x  9')  in  the  shrine  is  a  standing  Mdruti  six  feet  hijrii 
its  features  hid  in  a  coating  of  rcdlead  and  oil.  The  image  haa 
hands,  the  left  hand  resting  on  the  hip  and  the  right  hi ' 
Ihe  tail.  At  the  foot  of  the  niche  is  a  slab  car\ed  into  t 
cobra.  In  addition  to  the  chief  image  the  temple  has  elerai 
other  images  of  Maruli  cut  in  relief  on  the  sides  of  oA 
of  the  front  pillars  which  support,  the  hall  roof  and  one  an  eadi 
pilaster.  It  is  lucky  to  visit  eleven  MArutis  every  day  and  fa 
convenience  eleven  are  groujied  here  in  one  temple.  'The*uiini»tnot 
is  a  Uurav.  He  docs  the  ordinary  morning  service  at  about  eunri* 
In  the  evening  he  waves  u  light  in  front  pf  the  image  to  d» 
accompaniment  of  songs.  Otlier  residents  of  the  town  includisj 
Brahmans  worship  the  god  and  many  visit  the  temple  every  d»t 
The  temphi  has  only  one  yearly  holiday  or  festival,  the  fJt 
moon  of  Chaitra  or  March -April,  which  is  regarded  * 
the  god's  birthday.  The  god  is  supposed  to  have  been  boni«! 
sunrise.  Therefore  an  liour  or  so  before  sunrise  many  jK>ople  gatfuf 
round  llie  temple,  a  Ilaridis  preaches  a  sermon  or  katfin  reUtinf 
the  circumstances  of  the  birth,  and  at  sunrise  red|x)wder  sd 
the  fragrant  bukn  powder  arc  sprinkled  in  honour  of  the  birti, 
and  powdered  ginger  and  sugar  are  handed  to  all  present.  Pnrin; 
the  forenoon,  after  the  Gurav's  worship,  the  god  is  worshipped  bi 
Brdhmuns  engaged  for  the  occasion.  The  Brdhmann'  wnwrnji 
indudi's  tlu;  bathing  of  the  image  with  a  continuous  .stream  or  ahhitkii, 
then  with  a  mi.\ture  of  the  five  nectars  sugar,  honey,  clarified  huittr. 
curds,  and  milk,  and  then  the  usual  oilerings  of  flowers  and  food 
The  image  is  coate<l  with  rcdlead  mixed  with  oil.  Next  day  i 
number  of  BrAhmans  are  fed.  The  yearly  receipts  of  the  tempt 
amounting  to  about  £5  (Rs.SO)  go  to  the  Gurav.  The  temple  is  nil 
to  have  been  built  by  tli(.>  celebrated  RdradiSs  SvjSmi,  the  religion 
teacher  and  guide  ol'  the  great  Shivaii  (1(527-1680).  The  teiiipl« 
was  repaired  about  17'U>  by  one  Pandnre,  and  again  about  1855  In 
Yashvantrav  a  Ilaidarabad  noble.  All  classes  of  Hindus  visit  thi 
temple  on  wedding  occasions.  The  bridegroom,  before  jroing  totlx 
bride's  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  visits  this  Miruti,  bows  la« 
before  it,  and  lays  a  copper  and  a  set  of  betel  leaves  and  nuts  in  front 
of  the  image. 

Next  door  to  the  west  of  Murlidhar's  temple  is  Gdricha  or  lb* 
Quartz  Mahiidev's  a  small  ruined  temple  of  httle  importance.  Iti 
in  a  small  yard  (54' x  45')  and  faces  east  In  the  south-east  comtf 
of  the  yard  is  a  pipal  tree,  and  under  it  a  rough  rcdlead  Miruti 
At  the  south-west  end  are  two  ruined  buildings  used  by  bcgi 
and  ascetics.  The  temple  which  is  of  stone  and  cement  includes  a 
(33'  X  23)  and  a  shrine.  The  hall  is  'of  masonry  its  flat  pi 
roof  resting  on  eleven  stone  pillars  anil  three  pilasters.  The  noori 
paved  and  in  the  middle  has  a  small  stone  bull  (2' X  2')  onnpediW 
eight  inches  high.  In  front  of  the  bull  is  a  small  Mahjidn 
In  the  uorth  wall  of  the  hall  four  windows  look  on  the   high  n>»l 
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leading  to  the  Maliddvar  landing.  A  door  (4'8"x2'6")  leads  iTmwn 
by  one  stt^p  to  the  shrine  (9'x  9'x  12'),  in  the  middle  of  whieh  is  a 
ling  in  a  case  {!' 7"  x  I'xH")  both  cut  out  of  one  white  marble  slab 
from  which  the  god  takes  his  name  of  Garicha.  The  white  slab  is  set 
in  a  larger  black  stone  case  (4'  6"x2'x2').  The  spire  which  is 
8tar-shaped  and  thirty-three  feet  high  rises  in  four  tiers.  In  the 
lowest  tier  arc  figures  of  the  bull,  in  the  second  and  third  are  the 
different  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  at  the  top  is  a  globe  surniount-ed 
by  a  wooden  pinnacle.  The  whole  is  ruined  and  weuther-beuteu  and 
the  figures  are  broken  in  many  places.  The  god  is  worship|x;d  every  " 
ajorenoon  by  a  priest  sent  by  the  temple  committee.  The  only  festival 
Bfc  on  the  great  Shivrdira  the  dark  thirteenth  of  3[dgh  or  February - 
^Morch.  On  this  day  a  special  sendee  is  performed  inchjding  the 
water-pouring  or  a/ifihhek  and  the  five-nectar  or  pnnr/iditirit  bath. 
Next  day  a  numbe*  of  Brslhinana  are  fetl  at  the  cxixjnse  of  the 
temple  committee.  The  yearly  receipts  of  the  temple  amount  to 
about  10*.  (Rs.  5)  which  are  taken  by  Kolis.  Some  ascetics  and  beggars 
generally  live  in  the  temple  and  during  the  four  rainy  months  or 
ekdturmds  a  Purdn  reading  is  generally  held  in  the  hall.  The 
iple  was  built  by  the  second  Peshwa  B^jirtlv  (1720-1740). 

On  a  mound  on  the  river  bank  in  the  north  of  the  town,  about  200 

E8  south  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  town  after  crossing  the 

^er,  is  LalchubAi's  temple.     It  is  a  masonry  building,  including  a 

and  a  shrine.  The  hall  (21'  X  17'  X  9')  is  of  stone  and  cement  and 

las  a  plinth  six  feet  high  reached  by  fojir    stone  steps.     The  roof  is 

flat  and  of  solid  masonry.     Tlirec    of  the  sides  arc  arches  springing 

from  four  stone  pillars  and  the  fourth  or  east  face  is  open.  In  the  west 

wall  a  door  (4'  6"  x  2')  loads  to  the  shrine.     Of  several  wall  niches 

only  two  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  shrine  door  have  images.     Tho 

^Aoulh  niche  contains  a  rough  image  of  Maruti  two  feet  high  thickly 

^pDatcd  with  rcdlead.     The  north  niche  contains  a  rough  sitting  image 

^of  Oanpati,  two  feet  high,  the  features  hid  under  ivdleod  and  with 

the  lower  pair  of  hands  resting  on  his  thigh.     The  shrine,  which  is 

nearly  eight   feet  square,  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  hall,  and  its 

^floor    like  the  hall  floor  is  of  masonry.     It  has  a  slightly  domed 

^basonry  roof  about  twelve  feet  high  in  tho  centre.     Two  small  holes, 

^ke  in  the  north  and  thb  other  in  the  south  wall,  admit  light  and 

^ftr.     In  the  west    wall  u  niche  (7'  x  6'  x  4'  6")  contains  a  plain  black 

^tono  sitting  image  of  the  goddess    LukhubAi    raised    on    u    stone 

pedestal  (3'  x  2'  6"  X  2').     The  image  sits  cross-legged  and  has  four 

nrms,  the  lower  two  resting  on  the  thighs  and  each  of  the  upper  pair 

holding  two  elephant*  ovcriiead.     The  hem    of    a  robe   and  some 

ornaments  round  tho  neck  and  wrists  are  roughly    shown.     To  the 

left  of  Lukhubdi  outside  the  largo  niche,  is  a  rough  image  of  tho 

Bun  riding   in  a   chariot   drawn  by  a    seven-headed  horse    with  a 

charioteer  on  the  box.     In  front  of  the   goddess  is  a  large  block  on 

which  is  set  a  round  stone  covered  with  redlead.     The  round  stone, 

which    is  still  worshipped  with  Lakhubdi,  is  called  Idndlii  and   is 

said   to  have   represented  the  goddess  iK-forc   the  present  image  was 

mwle.     A  wooden  bar  like  tho  horizontal  bar  in  Vithoba's  tvmplo  is 

thrown  across  the  whole  length  of  the  chamber  in  front  of  the  image, 

»nd  visitors  have  to  pass  under  it  to  reach  tho  goddcaa.    TW  \«vK\Jtfs 

Kre  is  squat  thirteen  feel  high  with  no  omaTacul.  W  vft  *,w\x«\vc\?^^^ 
a  brick  and  moHur  globe  uud  Uoa  a  woodcu  yumavXvi.    "'^^  "  a..Ax 
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woiwliip  is  performed  in  the  forenoon  by  a  Brahman  who 
wrtiiin  sum  und  takes  the  offerings.  The  rites  have  nothing 
cxe<>pt  that  the  tinnl  offering  is  of  cooked  food  wliich  the  Brahman 
brings  from  his  hou.<w\  The  temple  great  days  are  thf  nine  d*ji 
before  Dasrii  in  the  bright  half  of  Aahvin  or  September-Octo' 
As  in  other  temples  of  goddesses  a  square  bamboo  frame  is 
from  the  roof  and  flower  garlands  twined  in  the  frame  hang  di 
the  floor  whore  is  an  earthen  waterpot.  Near  the  wttt*,'rpot  n 
of  earth  is  heaped  and  wheat  grown  on  it.  A  light  ia  kept  bumini 
night  and  day  during  this  festival,  and,  except  that  low  eluss  woi 
do  not  come  and  sing  and  dance  and  that  no  blood  sacrifice  is  offe 
the  rites  aro  the  some  as  in  Ambdbdi's  temple.  On  tho  Anhrxn 
September-October  full-moon  five  days  after  Basra,  a  number 
Brahmans  meet  in  tho  temple  at  night  and  watch  singing  plaving 
and  drinking  boiled  milk.  During  the  first  tea  days  of  the  bripf 
half  of  Ji/i.nhlh  or  May- June  a  ntimber  of  Brahmans  are  fed  in  tl 
temple.  The  yearly  income  of  this  temple  which  amounts  to  al 
£1  10s.  (Rs.  1-5)  is  taken  by  the  Badvds.  Some  wayfaring 
live  in  the  hall  and  the  place  has  a  bad  name  as  a  haunt  of 
and  hemp-smokers.  The  temple  legend  is  that  Lakshmi 
quarrelled  with  her  husband  Vishnu  and  being  ofi'endod  came 
spot  then  known  as  Dindirvan  and  sat  on  the  bonk  of  a 
Vishnu  followed  her  and  they  made  friends.  Some  tiino*later.  at 
request  of  Vithohu's  devot(;e  I'undlik,  she  came  with   her  bus 

Vishnu  being  Vithoba  and  Lakshmi  Lakhubai.     The  temple  was  . 

by  one  Dhoiulhhat  Kutkc  about  1780  on  the  site  of  a  smaller  Hemid- 
panti  temple  ut  a  cost  of  £800  (Rs.  8000).  To  ensure  success  in  thuir 
journey  to  Tuljfipur  in  tlie  Niwlm's  dominions,  sixty  miles  north-<«st 
of  Pandhaipur,  pilgrim  parties  generally  halt  in  this  temple  for  a  dst 
and  live  in  the  hull  before  starting  on  their  journey. 

On  a  much-frequented  road  near  the  Kumbhar  landing  aim 
opposite  Ilolknr's  mansion  and  Rdmchandra's  temple  is  Amritesh 
Muhadev's  which  is  in  great  local  repute  and  is  almost  as  popular  M 
MaUikiirjun's.  Tho  whole  temple  is  of  masonry  and  includes  a  bill 
and  a  slirine.  In  front  of  the  hall  a  porch  has  been  lately  added. 
On  either  side  of  the  temple  aro  corridors,  the  south  corridors  aomr- 
times  used  by  beggars  and  tho  north  by  a'Brahman  priest.  Thi 
corridors  are  of  brick  and  mortar  with  a  flat  earthen  roof, 
front  hall  or  portico  is  a  wooden  structure  with  flat  earthen 
resting  on  wooden  posts.  The  roof  is  higher  than  the  roof  of 
original  hall  of  the  temple  and  tho  space  between  them  is 
dnuu-room  or  naijdrkhana.  The  masonry  hall  (33'  x  16'  x 
a  masonry  roof  supported  on  eight  pillars  and  twelve  pilasters, 
the  middle  of  the  paved  floor  of  this  hall  a  roimd  slab  called  ranggh 
is  slightly  raised  above  the  general  level.  At  the  west  end  of 
hall,  on  either  side  of  the  door  which  opens  into  the  shrine, 
small  rooms.  In  the  north  side  room  (4'  G"  X  4'  6"  X  8')  entered 
a  small  latticed  door  (4'  9" x  2'  6')  is  a  case  and  a  ling  of  Na; 
var  Mahadev.  The  south  room,  wliich  is  used  for  keeping  the 
brass  lamps  masks  and  clothes,  is  of  tho  same  size.  In  the 
between  the  two  rooms  is  the  stone  image  of  a  sitting  bull  ( 1'  5 
on  a  pedestal  ( 1'  6"  x  2'  6"  x  1'  2").  In  tho  north  wall  of  the  hall»: 
two  niches,  one  with  a  atone  vma^e  oi  n.  wiatcd  four-armed  Lakshia: 
Aiirayiui  with  Luka\inii  on  \i\a  \ci\j  \.\i\^.    \"ss.  N^^"!  vi^^iRx  Tik.»Jwa  «Be,l 
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pluin  stone  cobras.     In  the  passage  between  the  rooms  are  two  other 

I  niches,  the  north  wall  niche  with  a  rough  image  of  M^ruti  and  the 
Bouth  wall  niche  with  a  rough  stone  image  of  Ganpati.  A  door  (4'  4'  X 
6'  4")  in  the  west  wall  of  the  hall  leads  down  by  three  steps  to  the 
|hrine  (8'  4"  X  8'  4'  X  13').  The  shrine  has  two  latticed  openings  in 
its  north  and  south  walls.  There  are  two  niches  in  these  walls  one 
to  hold  the  ciist-ofi'  offerings  of  the  god  and  the  other  to  hold  lights. 
In  the  middle  of  the  shrine  in  a  case  or  Bhdlunkhn  (4'  X  2'  6"  X  8')  ia  a 

I     flat-topped  liuy  ten  inches  high.     The  shrine  roof  is  surmounted  by  a 
plain  star-shaped  spire  thirty-two  feet  high  in  three  tiers.     Topping  • 
the  spire  is  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  brass  pinnacle. 
I  The  daily  sen-ice  is  in  the  morning.  It  is  preceded  by  a  lamp-waving 

or /miA'flrfiir/i"  with  songs  at  about  four  in  the  morning.  After  the  lamp- 
wa\'ing  the  priest    removes  the  covering  of  the  god  and  the   flowers 
ofl'ered  overnight   amd  performs  the   usual  worship.     After  this  is 
^_over  outsiders  are  allowed  to  worship  the  god  who  is  bo  popular  that 
^■Worshippers  throng  at  all  hours  of  the  day.     In  the  evening  the 
^nricst  tukes  away  the   flowers,  rubs  ofl'tho  sandal-paste  marks,  and 
^Pputs  on  fresh  paste,  oSers  fresh  flowers,  and  waves  a  light  and  sings 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  drum  and  bells.     The  god  is  bonnetted 

I  with  a  red  sackcloth  or  broadcloth  cap  as  a  sign  that  he  retires  and 
no  more  worship  takes  place.  The  festivals  are  much  like  those  at 
Mollikdrjuft's  temple.  In  addition  a  bhajan  or  hymn-singing  is 
performed  every  night.  On  iheSliivrdlra  Day  in  February-March  ofter 
6  kiftan  or  katha  that  is  a  sermon  and  song  the  god's  car  is  dragged 
round  the  town.  The  car  is  of  wood  nearly  fifteen  feet  high,  and  shaped 
at  the  top  like  the  wooden  frame  in  which  family  gods  are  usually  kept. 
The  car  is  kept  next  door  to  the  temple.  The  original  image  is  not 
taken  in  the  car  but  a  wooden  likenesa  covered  by  a  brass  mask. 
^^The  mask  is  a  human  face  shaded  by  an  open  cobra  hood  and 
^■encircled  by  one  or  two  snake  coils.  On  the  procession  day  the  temple 
^managers  make  presents  of  turbans  to  musicians,  a  blacksmith,  a 
carpenter,  u  bricklayer,  a  woodcutter,  a  Vadar  who  brings  his  caste- 
feUows  to  drug  the  car,  a  Efffnt/uo  who  preaches  and  sings,  a  Viththaldds 
who  is  a  Jain,  and  a  mace-bearer.  These  men  are  named  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  temple  and  are  given  these  presents  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  car  day  er  to  the  temple.  Cocoanuts  are  distributed 
to  the  Vadars  who  drag  the  car,  and  to  musicians  who  accompany 
the  procession.  The  yearly  income  of  this  temple  which  amounts  to 
about  £10  (Rs.  100)  is  taken  by  the  Kolis  who  also  take  the  food 
ofierings  of  the  god.  The  daily  worship  is  performed  by  a  priest 
who  lives  at  the  temple.  He  is  paid  4.'».  to  6*.  (Rs.  2-3)  a  month  and 
has  free  lodging.  Except  the  ofierings  of  devotees  the  only  source  of 
income  is  the  rent  of  the  front  hall  which  is  let  for  shops  to  parched 
gram  and  other  grain  sellers.  The  yearly  income  from  this  source 
amounts  to  £5  or  £6  (Ra.  50  -  60)  and  is  spent  by  the  managers  on 
the  temple  festivals.  The  temple  is  said  to  be  as  old  aS  the  temple 
of  Kdlbhairav.  It  was  impaired  by  one  Govind  Ndik  Keskar  about 
1780  at  a  cost  of  about  £800  (Rs.  8000).  The  front  hall  was 
added  about  1810  by  a  Gosavi  merchant  who  also  made  the  car. 

GopAlpur  a  small  modem  hamlet  lies  about  a  mile  south-east  of 
Pandharpur.  It  contains  about  twenty-four  houses,  but  its  chief 
object  of  interest  is  a  temple  of  Gopdlkrishna  the  scene  o£  a.  \5>i^jf» 
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pattering  of  pilgrims  on  the  Ashddh  or  June- July  and  th<: 
Kdrlik  or  Octobor-November  full-mooDS.  The  tomple  i*  built  on  t. 
low  hill  of  trup.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  is  the  Bhirai, 
and  to  tlic  west  separated  from  it  by  a  rood  a  wntercourse  called  tJM 
Pushpavuti  runs  north  a  few  hundred  yards  to  meet  the  Bhima.  2<  c<rUl 
of  the  temple  is  an  open  plain  with  six  ndndruk  trees  with  mud  aai 
stone  platforms  built  round  their  trunks ;  to  the  north-cast  is  a  wcllsA 
now  used,  u  service  piiw,  a  Ganpati's  temple,  and  a  small 
pond  or  ninjan.  This  pond  is  said  to  bo  the  dairy  where  Y 
^  the  mother  of  Krishna  used  to  make  buttonnilk :  tho  Ganpiii, 
according  to  tiiis  legend,  was  kept  as  a  sentry.  .  To  the  east  if  ( 
short  parapet  wall  built  by  tlic  Pandharpur  municipality.  To  ibc 
south-i^ust  is  the  village  of  Gopalpur  and  to  tho  soath  are  tif 
municipal  rest-houses,  which  were  used  as  a  relief  house  di 
tho  1870  famine.  On  this  side,  on  the  kdla  day^  in  Ashddh  or 
July  and  Knrlik  or  October -November,  pilgrims  returning 
the  kdla  ceremony  make  little  piles  of  four  or  five  stones  and  aS 
them  ularanili  in  tho  belief  that  in  reward  Vithoba  will  allow  thf» 
to  come  again  to  the  next  year's  fair.* 

The  enclosure  is  an  unroofed  quadrangle  paved  with  rough  stona. 
It  is  surrounded  on  the  west  south  and  east  by  solid  masonry  wali» 
of  dressed  stone  laid  in  mortar  and  about  thirty-four  feet  high 
On  the  quadrangle  inside  of  these  walls  are  rows  of  i^loieters  ui 
which  the  walls  form  the  outer  limit.  The  cloisters  are  madu  d 
solid  masonry  arches  arranged  in  a  single  row  and  topped  with  t 
heavy  masonry  roof.  On  the  north  the  quadrangle  is  cnclosod  bt 
a  row  of  similar  cloisters  but  open  outside,  and  overlooking  i 
municipal  rest-house  built  outside.  There  are  altogether  forty-iws 
cloisters  but,  except  during  tho  great  fair,  few  beggars  m.ako 
of  them  on  account  of  the  distance  from  Pandharpur.  Throe  di 
ways  lead  into  the  quadrangle,  the  chief  entrance  (7'  9 "  X  4'  6")  boin^ 
on  the  east  side  facing  the  shrine  of  Gopdlkrishna's  tempk 
Another  equally  important  entrance  (9' 10"  x  5' 11")  is  on  the 
north.  On  either  side  of  the  third  doorway  (4'  3"x2')  in  the  south 
wall  steep  stone  staircases  lead  to  the  top  of  the  cloisters.  The  north 
entrance  is  reached  by  thirty-six  stone  steps,  with  a  landing  «t 
tho  fourteenth  step,  on  a  level  with  which,  on  the  right,  are  thrc* 
masonry  cloisters  similar  to  the  inside  cloister.  On  tie  left  is 
the  municipal  rest-house  built  of  mud  and  bricks  with  a  flat  roof 
overlooked  by  the  open  cloisters  on  the  north.  On  either  side  of  tho 
entrance  but  within  the  enclosure,  a  solid  lamp-pillar  of  dressed  stonn 
about  twenty-one  feet  high  has  niches  at  intervals  for  oil  lampt. 
By  the  side  of  these  pillars  two  steep  stone  staircases  lead  to  the  top 
of  the  cloisters. 

In  the  quadrangle  arc  four  temples  of  Gopdlkrishna,  Bhimakrir 
Slahddev,  Lakshmi-Niirayan,  and  Ndrad,  and  an  underground  cell 
with  masonry  walls  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Janabai  » 
female  devotee  of  Vithoba.  Gopiilkriskna's  temple  is  near  thf 
south  of  the  quadrangle  and  faces  east.  It  is  built  of  masonry  with  t 
brick  and  mortar  spire,  and  is  raised  on  two  four-sided  unequal  plinths 
one  above  the  other,  the  lower  two  feet  high  of  rough  stone  and  tho 

1  Of  tho  kdla  bolKltiya  an  account  ia  given  bdiow  v<  466. 
ry.  XL  154. 
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upper  throe  feet  high  of  dressed  stone.  The  temple  is  in  two  pnrt« 
un  uudicnce  hull  and  a  shrine  lying  east  and  west.  Eight  steps  cut 
into  the  plinth  lead  to  the  hall  (25' x  15'  X  10')  which  is  lopped  by  a 
flat  masonry  roof  on  six  stone  pillars.  The  hall  all  round  is 
ornamented  at  the  cornice  especially  in  the  west  wall.  It  is  walled 
in  on  three  sides  and  is  open  to  the  east.  The  north  wall  has  two 
niches  and  three  pilasters,  the  south  wall  one  niche  and  three 
pilasters  and  a  window  (4'  X  3'),  and  the  west  wall  has  (wo  pilasters 
and  two  niches  one  on  either  side  of  a  door  which  Icatls  into  the 
shrine.  The  left  niche  has  a  rough  Ganpati.  Outside  the  roof 
.ooks  continuous,  but  from  inside  it  is  in  parts,  each  part  being  the* 

ea  enclosed  within  four  pillars  and  called  a  khan.  The  roof  is 
in  the  old  fashioned  Hindu  or  cut-corner  dome  which  is  common  in 
Pandharpur  even  in  modern    temples.     In   the  middle  of  the  hall, 

ightly  above  th<^  surrounding  pavement,  a  round  slab  called 
uugxhila  bears  the  following  inscription  in  MarAthi : 

The  temple  was  begun  on  the  diirk  soTcnth  of  Kartik 
(October  November)  in  Hhak  1066  (A.D.  1744)  in  the  oyole  year 
Rakta'kshi  by  Sha'mjipant  Na'ndivkar  ion  ofAsant,  (his)  wife 
Oopika'ba  i,  daughter  Bahina'bai  and  his  nephews  Sadaahiv  and 
Oanga  dhar  Viththal.  Finished  by  Of^jendra  Moreshvar  Yaahvant. 
small  door  4'  4"  high  by  2'  4"  wide  opens  into  the  shrine. 
Round  the  lower  half  of  the  masonry  door  frame  are  roughly  carved 
figures  of  R/idha  holding  snakes  high  overheat! ;  figures  of  two  cow- 
erds  Krishna's  companions  holding  ma(«8  ;  two  representations  of 
fight  between  a  b'on  and  an  elephant  in  which  the  elephant  is 
orsted  ;  two  figures  of  the  saint  BhrlVigarishi  as  a  man  with  horns 
squatting  on  his  knet^s ;  and  the  mythical  bird  Gandljahiri  with 
two  necks  and  two  beaks  but  one  body,  each  betdi  holding  a 
garland  or  string  of  pearls.  The  shrine,  which  is  nine  feet  square 
and  ten  feet  high,  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  hall.  Its  floor  is 
avod  to  allow  of  its  being  washed,  the  dirty  water  passing  by  a 
ole  in  the  back  wall.  The  room  has  to  be  lighted  by  an  ou  lamp 
en  during  the  day.  The  image  of  GopAllcrishna  is  about  three 
feet  high  and  stands  on  a  stone  pedestal  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor.  A  wooden  bar  set  across  the  room,  three  to  three  and  a  half 
'eet  from  the  ground,  separates  the  image  from  ordinary  visitors. 
~hc  god  has  two  hand»  which  hold  a  flut«  as  if  in  the  act  of  playing. 
He  stands  on  the  left  foot,  the  right  foot  crossing  it  and  resting 
on  the  toes.  On  either  side  of  Gopdlkrishna  is  the  figure  of  a  fan- 
holding  milkmaid  and  below  are  the  figures  of  a  cow  and  calf.  All 
appear  carved  out  of  one  stone.  Behind  Gopalkrishna  are  two 
niches  in  the  west  wall,  and  smaller  niches  in  the  north  and  south 
walls.  Near  the  south-cast  comer  is  the  opening  of  a  passage  now 
blocked  wliich  by  five  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  about  six  feet  deep 
and  plastered  all  round.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cell  is  a  smaller 
passage  about  seven  feet  deep  probably  te  serve  as  a  place  of 
refuge  in  troubled  times.'      The  spire  of  this  temple  i»  of  brick  and 

t  The  priest'i  account  of  the  pauase  is  that  it  leads  to  ao  andcr^^niid  patli  which 
ens  into  the  wall  built  by  the  god's  favourite  one  Kiuap&tra  in  IMaogalvedha  in 
'  Sdngli  state.  alMUt  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Pandharpur.    The  god  use<l  to  visit 
CAiiu|>:itra  by  niKht  after  the   last  bed- waving  or  thejiirti  and  used  to  rotarn  before 
three  ui  the  monuug  for  tbu  dawn  wigk-waving  or  kdkvuifirti. 
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mortar  nntl  is  rather  short.  It  is  in  three  tiers  8t«r-shai>ed  at  the 
bns^.  Tlie  lowest  tier  consists  ol"  u  row  of  t-lcphiuitB  many  of  which 
OTB  broken  ;  the  middle  tier  contains  globes  at  the  four  comnt, 
mostly  out  of  repair  :  and  the  top  tier  has  small  niches  with  iiguns 
of  saints  and  some  forms  of  Vishnu.  All  the  figures  are  daougfd 
by  weather  and  apparently  by  Mumilman  or  other  ioucir 
breakers.  At  the  top  is  a  big  globe  surmounted  by  n  gilt  bn» 
peak.     The   god  is  worshipped   twice  a  day.     The  morn  ice 

includes  the  wick-waving  or   kdkncUirti  with  songs  com -_  _•  to 

the  early  morning  service  in  Vithoba's  temple,  followed  by  the 
'morning  worship  or  i>nja  corresponding  to  the  pujn  in  Vithobs'i 
temple.  The  morning  worship  includes  the  usual  washing,  dressing, 
sandal-marking,  rice-sticking,  incense-burning,  camphor-waving,  aul 
food-oifcring.  No  hymns  or  verses  are  recited  as  the  niinistrant  if t 
Gurav.  The  evening  worship  also  consists  of  two  services,  the  incwnst- 
waving  or  «//»(/)rfr/t  and  tlie  bed-waving  or  shrjdrll  corresponding  to 
similar  servi  ws  in  Vithoba's  temple ;  but,  as  in  the  morning,  tliey  f  otloir 
each  other  in  immediate  succession.  In  the  inc«nse-wa>-ing  the  prifrf 
washes  the  feet  of  the  image,  removes  the  sandal  paste,  wipes  the  f»«, 
applies  fresh  sandal,  and,  if  flowers  are  available,  throws  them  ot« 
the  image  and  then  waves  a  burning  incense  stick  and  camphor  to 
the  accompaniment  of  songs.  This  is  at  once  followed  by  mow 
light-waving  accompanied  by  further  songs.  ^ 

The  only  holiday  is  the  Oohdashtami  the  birthday  of  Xrishna  oo 
the  dark  eighth  of  Shrdvan  in  July-August.  On  this  dny  new 
clothes  are  put  on  the  image,*"and  the  priests  give  a  feast,  and  distn- 
bute  powder  containing  pounded  ginger,  sugar,  grated  cocoa-kernel, 
and  poppy  seed.  On  this  day  visitors  flock  by  hundreds  and  each 
\'i8itor  places  acopper  at  the  feet  of  the  image,  makes  a  bow,  and  retires. 
On  the  Ashdiih  or  June-July  and  Kdrtik  or  October- November 
full-moons  large  numbers  attend.  These  gatherings  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  worship  of  the  god,  but,  after  tiie  Icdla  ceremony,  most 
people  visit  this  temple.  These  three  days  are  the  only  days  when  the 
Gurav  priests,  who  are  of  seven  famib'es  with  thirteen  male  members, 
make  any  income.  According  to  their  own  account  the  Guravs  have 
been  the  worshippers  for  the  last  four  or  five  generations.  Thev  arc 
Marathds  by  caste ;  and  their  joint  yearly  income  is  about  XIO 
(Rs.  100).  A  yearly  Government  grant  of  48.  (Rs.  2)  is  also  paid 
between  the  1st  and  the  25th  of  July. 

Mah^ev  or  Bhimakrai's  temple  lies  in  the  same  enclosure  to  the 
north  of  Gopdlkrishmi's  ot  which  except  for  the  spire  and  the  absence 
of  ornament  in  the  hull  it  is  an  exact  copy.  The  stone  walls  an? 
whitewnshed.  In  front  of  the  tt^mple  isa  small  porch  (7'  x  7")  with  two 
sitting  stone  bulls  about  1'  5"  high  one  of  them  broken.  In  the  hall 
are  two  lings,  one  (2'  .3"x  1'  4"x  1'  6")  set  in  a  niche  iu  the  w^<«t 
wall,  and  tho  other  (3'  10"  x  2'  G'xl'  7")  on  the  pavement  at  the 
north-west  corner.  The  chief  ling  in  the  shrine,  which  is  three  feet 
long  two  feet  broad  and  two  feet  three  incKes  high,  is  covered  with 
a  hollow  brass  mask  representing  Bhimakriij  the  father  of  Krishna** 
wife Riikmini ;  a  cobracoilcncirclesthemask.and  the  open  cobra  hood 
shades  the  head.  There  arc  two  small  niches  in  the  back  or  south  wall 
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if  the  shrine,  one  small  niohe  in  the  east  wall  and  a  large  nicl^  in 

"  e  west  wall,  the  lust  for  the  last  day's  flowers.     The  temple  spire 

star-shapetl  and  uuiiorm  throughout  up  to  the  pinnacle.     The  spire 

in  three  tiers  each  with   niches  and  broken   figures  of  saints  or 

his.     In  the  topmost  tier  are  nine  globes  surmounted  by  a  large 

■lobe  at  the  top.     There  is  no  brass  pinnacle.     The  whole  is  dark 

,d  weather-beaten.     The  service  of  the  god  is  performed  by  the 

Guravs  of  Gopiilkrishnu.     The  daily  services  are  exactly  alike,  and 

follow  those  Ln  Gopdlkrishna's  temple.     The  yearly  iacome  is  about 

£1    IDs.  {Rs.    lo).     Those  who  ^nait  the  temple  of  Gopitlkrishna , 

afterwards  come  to  this  temple  and  lay  down  their  offerings,  usually 

a  copper  or  a  handful  of  rice  or  jvdri. 

Lakshrai  Niirtlyan'e  temple  to  the  east  of  Mahidev's  temple  on  a 
iliuth  four  feet  high  is  a  ruined  hut  about  twelve  feet  square.  It 
as  a  tiled  roof  ■«cry  shaky  in  parts.  In  the  middle  is  an  old 
!m  tree  by  the  side  of  which  is  a  joint  stone  figure  of  Lakshmi- 
dr^yan,  including  its  pedestal  1'  10"  high  and  carved  out  of  one  stone, 
^rdyan's  or  the  male  figure  is  seated,  the  right  foot  hanging  low, 
d  on  his  left  thigh  sits  Lakshmi.  The  god  has  four  arms  the 
Upper  pair  holding  the  wheel  and  conch  in  the  right  and  left  hands ; 
i  the  right  lower  arm  rests  on  his  thigh  and  the  left  lower  arm  is 
I  round  Lakshrai's  neck.  In  front  of  the  image  is  a  pair  of  rock-cut 
I  sandals.  Uhe  worship  of  this  temple  takes  place  in  the  morning  and 
^kvening  along  with  that  of  Gopdlkrishna  by  the  same  Quravs. 

^  Narad 's  temple  is  a  small  dingy  roon^  ( 10'  X  8')  in  the  east  cloisters 
facing  GopAlkrishna's  temple.     Ntlrad's  image  is  three  feet  high  imd 

I  seated  crosslegged.  The  right  hand  holds  a  lute  and  the  left  a 
pair  of  cymbals  :  the  head  is  bare,    showing   a  toplock   and   round  it 

I      a  rosary  of   rudnilc^h   beads.     In  the   north  wall  in   a  niche  is    a 

I  mutilated  four-armed  figure  of  KAlbhairav  of  which  only  the  upper 
half  is  left.  The  right  pair  holds  a  sword  and  a  tabor  and  the  left  a 
begging  bowl  and  a  trident.    In  a  niche  in  the  south  wall  ia  set  a  stone 

I      cobra  with  open  hood.     The  service  of  this  temple  is  at  the  some  time 

^^B  that  of  Gopdlkrishna's. 

^"  Close  to  the  south-east  of  Gopdlkrishna's  temple  is  the  cell  of 
Jandbii  a  devotee  of  Vithoba.  From  outside  it  looks  a  square 
masonry  platform  with  a  (ul-»i  plant  in  the  middle.  There  are  really 
two  platforms,  a  smaller  one  (5' 8"x  S'S"  X  7")  above  a  larger  one 
(9'  X  9'  X  3'  8")  and  both  surmounted  by  a  fulsi  pillar.  At  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  lower  platfonn  an  opening  2' 9"  high  by  2'  wide 
leads  by  six  steep  stone  steps  to  an  outer  anteroom  (9'  x  6')  varying 
in  height  from  eight  feet  at  the  entrance  to  six  in  the  western  half. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  on  the  left  a  door  (2'  6"  x  2')  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  cell  opens  into  a  small  chamber  (4'x  3'x  5')  which 
is  said  to  have  been  Jandbdi's  cooking  room.  In  the  south  wall  of 
the  anteroom  a  doorway  (2'  8"  X  1'  10")  leads  into  an  iimer  chamber 
(7'  X  5'  X  6).  In  this  chiynbcr  close  to  the  east  wall  of  the  cell  is  a 
cot  said  to  be  (4'  6"  x  3'  x  7")  the  cot  of  Jandbdi.^  In  the  open  half 
^  the  cot,  on  a  stone  pedestal  is  a  block  stone  image  of  Vithoba 
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(2'  ^")  and  n  woman's  image  (2)  which  is  said  to  be  JanAb&i.    On 
the  cot  lies  an  old  quilt  which  is  said  to  belong  to  Jon^Uu. 

According  to  an  mscription  the  temple  of  Uop^lkrishna  wm  IwQt 
in  A.D.  1744  by  Anant  Shdroji  Ddbh^de  of  Talegnon.  The  templr  ti 
Mtthidcv  and  the  cloisters  and  enclosure  were  built  by  Purshunini 
Angal  the  famous  SAtura  banker  and  temple  buflder.  The  tompU-  of 
Lakshmi-NAriiyan  was  built  about  1865  by  one  Dat4r  at  a  cost  of  £^ 
(Us.  GO).  Janabai's  cell  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  8a.in< 
(jtoprllkrishna's  temple.  The  rest-houses  outside  and  the  temple 
^  north  were  built  by  the  municipality  in  1865-66,  The  atory  of  th' 
temple  of  Oopdlkrishna  is  that  GopAlkrishna  or  Krishna  had  16,<i'M 
milkmaids  and  eight  wives,  who,  out  of  respect  to  Rukmini  the  ohif< 
favourite,  used  to  stand  whenever  she  apjx'art-d.     One  dav  whi 

was  living  in  Dwarkii,  Krishna  sat  amusing  himself  with  Rddhs 

of  the  eight  favourites,  who  was  sitting  on  Ijis  thigh.  Rulnnini 
suddenly  came  in,  but  remained  8tan<ling  unheeded  ;  and  Riidiu 
elated  with  Krishna's  attention  olfended  Kukmini  by  not  risinr 
Taking  this  to  heart,  Rukmini  left  DwArka  and  came  to  Dindirm 
now  known  us  Pandharpur,  and  sat  near  the  site  of  the  pre«at 
temple.  When  Krishna  found  that  Rukmini  had  left  him.  he  si 
in  search  of  her  with  his  cattle  and  cowherds.  The  mount 
Govardhan  in  Dwdrka  learning  that  Krishna  waa  leaving,  n* 
caring  to  remain  witliout  the  god,  followed  and  forms  t^e  knoll  <« 
which  the  temple  is  built.  The  river  goddesses  Qanga  and  Yamum 
also  followed  the  party  and  settled  in  Dindirvan,  Gangn  as  tir 
Bhima  now  called  ChandrabhAga  or  Bhigirathi,  and  Yamuna  v 
the  Pushpdvati.  When  Rukmini  and  Gopdlkrishna  nmde  frienrft 
thcj'  held  a  feast  on  the  hillock  along  with  their  companions  c»«l 
bringing  his  own  food.  This  gathering  or  feasting  called  kah 
the  mixture  is  said  to  have  happened  twice  in  Pandharpur  ;  fin 
the  full-moon  of  Ashatlh  or  June-July  the  day  on  wliich  tbcj 
arrived  and  again  on  the  full-moon  of  Kdrtik  or  Octobor-Novemliet 
on  which  Krishna  is  believed  to  have  died.  In  Pandharpur  kalii 
are  often  held  especially  during  the  rainy  months.  The  thirteoDti 
and  fourteenth  chapters  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  Blidgvat  Puiib 
tell  how  Krishna  called  this  social  gathering.  When  this  chuptafl 
read  at  Pandharpur  the  people  throw  in  the  ;iir  quantities  of  pi 
maize  and  then  eat  it,  in  imitation  of  the  picnic  of  Krishna  and  tie 
milkmen.  For  the  same  reason  the  Badvas  dine  together  in 
Shrdvan  or  July-August  in  Vithoba's  temple  and  in  Gopalpur  different 
bands  of  pilgrims  in  different  places  hold  kdhu  during  the  Asfuitih 
or  June- July  and  the  Kdrtik  or  Octoljcr-Novcmber  fairs.  Th» 
headman  reads  a  few  verses  from  the  BhAgvat  PurAn  suitable  to  tb» 
occasion,  and  an  earthen  pot  of  parched  maize  mixed  with  cunfe 
himg  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  is  broken  by  a  stone  and  theoontcJitf 
are  scrambled  for  and  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  parched  via.it*- 
A  somewha^^  similar  ceremony  called  Govardhan  sometimes  takw 
plnco  during  the  reading  of  the  BhAgvjvt  in  which  it  is  dcscriboi 
On  tins  occasion  parched  "maize  is  mixed  ■with  curds  hea|)e«l  intei 
mound  like  the  Govardhan  hill  and  in  the  heap  branches  of  wild  trc« 
are  fixed.  Before  the  mountain  are  laid  tho  uaual  oflerings,  and  tin 
people  present  cat  up  the  hill. 
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On  Datta's  steps  or  landing  about  2000  feet  soiith  of  Chandrabhjj.ga'8 

ptcmplc,  ia  Duttu's,  Dattatruyu's,  or  Vipra'a  Moth,  a  temple  tliough 

called  a  monastery.     Between  it  and  ChandrabhAga's  temple  the  bank 

has  a  pampet  wall  built  by  the  last  PeshwaBiijiriv  (1796-1817),  and 

the  road  along  these  temples  which  is  used  by  pilgrims  for  the  circuit 

psived  with  flag  stones.     The  temple  is  the  front  or  east  half  of  a 

irge  building  with  two  quadrangles.     The  front  half  is  seven  feet 

above  the  road,  and  the  plinth  of  the  building  is  2'  6"  higher.     The 

front  of  the  building  has  a  paved  quailrangle  (32'  x  25')  in  the  middle 

ith  rows  of  open  verandas  uU  round.     In  the  west  veranda  is  the^ 

fmplo  shrine.     These  verandas  are  occasionally  used  by  aseetics  and 

often  by    pilgrims  and  the  owners,  who  come  for  the  Asluidh  or 

June  -  Jidy  and  the  Kdrlik  or  October-November  fairs.     The  verandas 

are  like  cloisters  though  they  are  not  built  for  cloister  purposes,  and 

in  every  respect  resemble  good  ordinary  dwellings.     The  quadrangle 

which  is  generally  used  for  devotional  singing  and  music  is  open, 

and  has  trellis  work  on   the  top  which  is  covered  with  thick  cloth. 

The  shrine  is  8'  3"  square  and  ten  feet  high,  and  the  door  (4'  10'  x  2'  5") 

is  set  in  wooden  trellis  work.    The  shutters  are  also  of  trellis  work. 

[n  this  chamber,  close  to  the  west  wall,  is  a  standing  black  stone 

inge  of  Dattdtraya  nearly  five  feet  high  exclusive  of  the  pedestal 

'which  is  two  feet  high.     The  image,  which  is  well  carved  out  of  a 

^^single  stoqp  and  is  highly  polished,  was  made  in  Pandhurpur  in  a.d. 

^b8ij8.     The  features  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  better  carved 

PRhan  those  of  any  other  image  in  the  town.     The  image  has  traces  of 

[     a  loincloth  and  a  sacred  thread  and  rosifry  round  the  neck.     It  has 

^nx  arms,  the  lowest  right  hand  holding  a  short  rosary  and  a  club, 

^Mhe  middle  hand  a  tabor  and  the  upper  a  wheel,  and  the  lowest  left 

"hand  a  bowl,  the  middle  a  trident,  and  the  upper  a  conch  shell.     On 

the  head  is  a  crown ;    and  in  the  ears  ure  hshes.     The  chamber  is 

built  of  well  dressed  stone  and  the  roof  is  a  somewhat  squat  dome. 

Uesides  the  entrance  door  a  small  door  in  the  south  wall  leads  to  a 

cookroom  and  is  used  by  the  priest  in  bringing  the  god's  food.     The 

god  is  treated  with  unusual  respect,  and  not  even  the  Brtihman  priest 

ia  allowed  to  enter  the  shrine  unless  he  has  bathed  and  is  dressed  in 

u  silk  waistcloth.     In  the  north  wall  is  a  small  masonry  pond  and  a 

small  niche.     In  the  pond  water  is  stored  for  washing  the  temple  at 

the  end  of  the  Aslvidh  orJune- July  and  Kdrtik  or  October-November 

fairs  and  on  the  full-moon  of  Mdrgshimh  in  November-December. 

Two  daily  services  are  held  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.    The 

morning  service  takes  place  at  about  eight  or  nine.    The  image  is 

uncovered  washed  and  dried,  sandal-paste  is  rubbed  on  the  forehead, 

flower  garlands  are  thrown  round  the  neck,  burning  camphor  and 

incense  sticks  are  waved,  and  food  is  offered.     The  image  is  dressed  in 

a  waistcloth  and  shouldercloth  with  a  scarf  round  the  head.     The 

evening  service,  about  eight  or  nine,  consists  of  wiping  away  the 

sandal-paste  mark,  removing  the  morning  flowers,  waslyng  the  feet, 

rubbing  fresh  sandal  pa!\Jo,  throwing  garlands  of    fresh    flowers, 

burning  camphor  and   incense   sticks,  and  waving  a  light  to  the 

accompaniment  of  songs.     On  Thursdays  the  morning  worship  is  as 

usual  and  in  the  evening  is  another  worship  like  that  in  the  morning. 

~he  imago  is  washed  twice  on  that  day  and  twice  worshipped  f  ollowea 
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XrV-      by  a  lif?lit-waviiig.     Thegroat  days  are  the -3>i/ta</Af  orounc- 
u,.  Kdrtik  or  Octob«r-Novcraber  Elevenths  and  the  full-moon  of 

ehimh  or  November- December.  On  these  diiys  the  image  i«  batli 
in  the  five  nectars  curds,  milk,  honey,  clarified  butter,  and 
which  are  rubbed  over  it,  and,  after  washing  it  with  water,  a  s 
of  woter  is  allowed  to  fall  over  the  image  for  two  or  three  he 
the  nhbiekek  or  bathing  fashion  while  texts  or  Tnaniras  arc  i 
the  attendant  priests.  The  usual  offerings  are  made,  Bnvhmons  i 
feasted,  each  Brdhman  receiving  .3(/.to  6-/.  {2- A  ax.)  in  cash.  Fornierly,' 
on  the  evening  of  the  Mdrgshirgh  or  November-Dcjcemberfull-mooB,] 
*  a  torchlight  procession  in  which  the  sandals  of  the  god  were  carrkdl 
in  a  palunqum  used  to  take  place,  but  it  has  stopped  tunoe  1 880.  Tbtl 
god's  evcrj'-day  dress  is  a  gold-bordered  scarf  and  a  couple  of  Hlk-j 
bordered  waistcloths  of  which  one  is  tied  round  his  wai(»t  and  lb*] 
other  wrapped  round  the  shoulder.  One*  a  year  on  tl;  '  hirJt 
or  November- Det«mber  full-moon  the  owner  of  "the  ttn  ;  •  senli 

the  god  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  wraps  rottnd  his  heodt 
shawl  instead  of  the  usual  acarf .  The  temple  priest,  who  is  cngiigi^ 
by  the  proprietors,  belongs  to  a  Sdtara  Deahasth  fanaily.  Inreture 
for  his  services  he  takes  the  offerings  which  are  worth  about  £12 
(Rs.  120)  a  year.  No  regular  devotional  sermons  or  Purdn  t««dinp 
are  held,  but  when  the  owner  comes  to  Pandharpur  for  the  Athadi 
or  June-July  and  tlie  Kdrtik  or  October-November  fairs  lie  lodges  is 
the  temple  and  holds  sermons  or  songs  daily.  The  storj'  oi  the  tempk 
is  that  a  Brdhman  named  Pdndurong,  an  ancestor  of  the  presetU 
owner,  in  a  dream  saw  the  g>dd  Dattatraya  who  told  him  to  buOd* 
temple  in  his  honour,  telling  him  that  if  he  went  to  a  certain  pipai  tr 
in  Jamkhandi  he  would  find  ample  material  to  make  an  image.  ~ 
man  found  a  slab  of  stone  under  a  jtipal  and  had  it  carved  intoshaf 
The  image  was  finished,  put  in  a  niche,  and  the  niche  closed  fori_ 
year.  During  this  time  a  peculiar  sound  came  from  the  niche  and 
the  god  again  apjseared  to  him  and  warned  him  not  to  wiiit  longer^ 
The  temple  was  built  and  the  image  set  in  its  present  position, 
tombs  in  a  room  near  the  shrine  are  said  to  mark  the  graves 
PAndurang  and  his  son  Ndriyan. 

The  chief  elements  in  the  holiness  of  Pandharp>ir  are  the  worshi] 
of  Vithoba  and  to  a  less  degree  of  the  Bhipia,  Round  these  hat 
gathered  a  host  of  rites  and  observances.  Within  Pandharpur  limits 
perhaps  from  the  crescent  shape  of  its  course,  the  Bhimo  has  been 
given  the  classical  name  Chandrabhaga.  Within  Pandharpur  limit 
its  water  is  believed  to  have  sin-purifying  powers  and  niunbers 
pilgrims  carry  it  away  in  carefully  closed  narrow-necked  copper  vessel* 
A  shniddha  or  mind-rite  has  been  prescribed  for  the  bonks  of  tbr 
river,  though,  according  to  the  sacred  books,  no  mind-rites  should  be 
performed  on  a  river  which  does  not  fall  directly  into  the  se&i 
These,  the  gift  of  a  cow,  and  >'isits  to  the  GopAlpur,  PodmAvati,  and 
other  temples,  are  the  chief  duties  wliich  engage  the  pilgrim'* 
attention  during  his  stay  at  Pandharpur. 

Besides  Eoh  and  Gurav  ministrants  in  many  of  Mahidev's  1 
Pandharpur  has  two  classes  of  Br4hman  priests,     Badv&s  or't}i«l 
local  temple  priests  and  Bhats  or  adopted  aliens  chiefly  DoahasthJ 
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Br&hmans.  The  Bodvas  are  the  priests  of  the  god  Vithoba  and  the 
gcKldess  Rakhumdi  and  have  a  right  to  all  the  offerings  made  in  the 
great  temple.'  The  Bhats  have  no  connection  with  the  temple  and 
are  all  outsiders.  Most  of  them  came  to  Pandharpur  during  the  time 
of  the  last  Peshwu  (1796-1817)  when  Pandharpur  was  in  high  favour 
and  the  regular  temple  priests  or  Badvds  were  so  well  off  that  they 
left  the  river-side  and  other  outdoor  ceremonies  to  Deshaath  Bhats. 

The   following   table    shows  that  during  the  nine  years 
ISSi  an  average  of  165,774  pilgrims  visited  Pandharpur  ; 
Pandharpur  PUyrinu,  1S76-1883. 


ending 
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Pilgrisu. 


CkaiM 

AAddhi 

KirUH 

Y«A1. 

Pklrin 
Hanh- 

fUrlQ 
Juns- 

Oolober- 

ToUl. 

April. 

Julf. 

NoTwnbor. 

i87e 

1877    • 

17,800 

87,000 

80,000 

lS4,i00 

ll.«3 

60,608 

41,000 

106,196 

1878     „. 

1«,80» 

61,000 

84.100 

ni,«a« 

1879      

1«,IUI 

eu,2S8 

40,833 

183,608 

1880      

90.478 

iu,7a« 

«»,000 

800,184 

1881      

32,.ie8 

10«.«»7 

Oa.849 

101,406 

IBM      _ 

tl,70» 

I14,6S8 

76,SS0 

n»,8n 

1888      

i  1.449 

107,704 

67,&66 

188,708 

1884      

W,1I6 

106,036 

77,747 

30»,887 

Svery  pilgrim  must  employ  a  Kshelra-upadhya  or  local  priest  either 

\     a  Badva  or  a  Bhat.     Unless  the  priest  is   himself  a  Badva  he  must, 

'     at  least  for  Vithoba'a  worship,  engage  a  Badva,  and  forRakhum&'s 

1     worship  he  must  engage  an  UtpAt  prieet  of  that  goddess.     Thus, 

Hexccpt  when  a  Badva  docs  double  duty,  e*ery  pilgrim  has  throe  priests, 

^^  Kshetra-upddhya  for  river-side  worship  and  ceremonies,  a  Badva 

^Kor  Vithoba's  worship,  and  an  Utpdt  for  Rakhumai's  worship.     These 

^classes  of  priests  number  altogether  about  600  families,  of  whom  only 

'     some  of  those  connected  with  the  temple  are  well-to-do.     They  live 

in  old  dingy  houses,  handsome  outside  but  closely  packed  without 

much   light   or  air.      As  at  Benares  Gaya  and  Nksik,    to  guard 

against  mistakes,  and  prevent  their  patrons  leaving  them  in  favour 

of  a  rival,  each  family  of  priests  keeps  a  record  of  ite  patrons.     This 

record,  which  in  some  cases  goes  back  more  than  150  years,  is  very 

detaileid.     It  is  kept  in  the  torm  of  a  ledger,  and  contains  letters 

signed  by  each  patron  giving  his  name  and  address,  stating  that  on 

a  certain  date  he  visitea  Pandharpur  as  a  pilgrim,  and  enjoining  any 

I      member  of  his  family  and  his  descendants  who  may  ^nsit  Pandharpur 

^ft  to  employ  the  owner  of  the  book  as  his  priest.*     Several  of  the  well-to- 

^■do  priestly  families  have  ponderous  ledgers  with  indexes  fiUing  two 

or  three  large  volumes.     The  indexes  are  arranged  alphabetically 


r  '  See  above  p.  425.  The  BadviU  ore  taid  to  have  the  pconliar  caetom  of  shaving  the 
bride's  head  before  marriage.  This  seemi  a  izace  of  the  practice  of  dedicating  to  the 
god  all  the  daughter!  of  the  prieets, 

'  The  patron's  letter  usoally  runs  :  '  To  the  kamed  and  go<llike  Nartti  Rdmrhandra 

of  the  holy  town  of  Pandharpur.    I  Oovind  Apdji  son  of  Ajidji  BaltXtnt,  resident  of 

lAhmatinar/ar,  after  most  respectfal  greeting,  say  that  on  the  12th  (dav)  of  Jyeshth  of 

|thc  Samvat  year  1872 1  come  to  Panohari  an<l  worsliijppod  the  god.     My  kinsmen  and 

rfriemts,  wboucrcr  they  come  hereafter,  shall  acknowledge  and  worship  you.     Be  this 

known  to  you.     (Date  and  signature).'     In  the  case  of  BhAtia  patrons  the  record  ia 

more  detailed  and  gives  the  oauies  of  all  the  living  relations  of  the  pilgrim  oo  the 

Lfather's  tide. 
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Chapter  XIV-      aoe<jrding  to  the  names  of  the  potrons  and  according  to  the  ' 
FlacM.  ^'lo  places  where  they  live. 

Pandbabpub.  Either  on  alighting  at  the  B&rsi  Rood  station,  or  about  ti»-o 

Pilgrims,  from  Pondharpur,  where,  in  sight  of  the  pinnuclo  of  Vithoba's  ten 

the  god's  feet  are  carved  on  a  block  of  stone,  or  on  the  outskir 
the  town,  pilgrims  are  met  by  priests  or  their  agents.'     Almo 

one  of  them  declares  that  ho  has  a  record  of  some  of  the      

ancestors  or  kinsmen,  and  a  record  of  their  visit  to   Pandhn 
acknowledging  him  as  their  priest.     Pilgrims  who  do   not  exj 
•  such  u  greeting  are  generally  bewildered  and    confused.      If 
pilgrim  is  wary  ho  ignores   these  attentions  and  declarations,  ( 
insists  on  seeing  the  record.     Many  of  the  priests  slink  away, 
some  of  them,  knowing  that  most  pilgrims  are  eager  for  she 
for  aged  relations  or  young  children,  while  admitting   they 
produce  the  records,  boldly  declare  that  the  pilg^mn's  priest  is 
and  that  no  member  of  his  family  remains.     Most  of   the  pr 
who  well  know  the  valuo  of  each  other's  aid,  support  the 
statements  and  the  pilgrim  then  accepts  as  his  priest  the  first 
who  accosted  him.     During  his  patron's  stay  the  priest   takes 
that  ho  should  not  come  to  know  he  has  been  imposed  on  and  ' 
this  view  many  priests  keep  their  patrons  in  virtual  confines 
until  the  ceremonies  are  performed. 

As  soon  as  the  pinnacle  of  Vithoba's  temple  comes  in*  sight, 
pilgrim  stops,  and  throws  himself  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  tho  [^ 
Some  pilgrims,  who  have  ^aken  a  vow  to  that  effect,  t-ontiniwl 
prostrate  till  they  reach  tho  town,  or  throw  themselves  ut  full  leni 
on  the  ground  making  a  mark  ahead  of  them  as  fur  as    their   ha 
t^m  reach,  then  rise,  walk  up  to  the  mark,  again  prostrate  thcmseW 
and  80  in  this  way  i-each  the  holy  city.     Some  pilgrims  roll  on  t 
ground  all  the  woy  from  Bdrsi  Road  (31  miles)  or  Jeur    (45   mild 
Cases  are  said  to  have  <jccurred  of  pilgrims  rolling  from   Bona 
Njlgpur    and    Ilaidarabnd  in  fulfilment  of  vows.      On   the  6lh  ] 
August    1813,    when    on    his    way    from    Pandharpur    t-o     Pc 
Mr.  Elpliinstono  met  a  servant  of  Chimndji  Appa  who  was  rol 
from  Foona  to  Pandharpur  in  performance  of  a  vow  which  he 
made  in  order  to  get  a  child.     Ho  had  Ix-en  a  month  at  it  and 
grown    BO  ex|)ert  that  he  went  on  smoothly  and  without  pauei 
and  kept  rolling  evenly  along  the  middle  of  the  rood  over  stol 
and  other  obstacles.     lie  travelled  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  (t 
koa)  a  day.- 

On  reaching  Pandharpur  the  pilgrim  is  generally  provided 
board  and  lodging  at  his  priest's.     If  the  priest  has  too  many  patro 
to  provide  for  all,  he  hires  houses,  furnishes  them    with  cool 
vessels,  and,  in  the  case  of  rich  patrons,  ho  keeps  one  of  his  men  to  l 
them  food,  to  show  tliem  the  t-liief  sights,  ana  generally  to  attend! 
them,  the  priest  ^-isiting  his  patron  on  occasions  of  ceremony 
whenever  he  is  required. 


I  Daring  tho  pilgrim  season  (Jnnc-November)  or  when  tbey  hear  tliAt  their  ] 
are  coming,  lomo  priests  go  to  rooeive  their  rich  patrons  as  far  as  Poono,  ~ 
and  Hoidorabacl. 

*  Colobrooko'a  EJphiostouc,  I,  257- 258 ;  compare  Ind  Aot.  XI.  153. 
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Pilgrims  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  regular  visitors  ^nd 
occasional  visitors.  The  rcgidar  visitors,  who  are  ciUled  Varkaria 
or  time-keepers,  come  under  two  heads,  those  who  attend  every 
month  and  those  wlio  attend  twice  every  year  at  the  two  great  fairs 
in  July  and  in  November.  Tho  occasional  A-isitors  come  almost 
entirely  from  Khdndcsh  llerdr  and  the  north,  from  Haidarabad  and 
from  Goa.     They  mostly  attend  at  the  two  great  fairs. 

Tho  Varkaris  or  time-keeping  pilgrims  form  an  important  sect 
hose  beliefs  arc  stronglv  opposed  to  Brdhmun  exelusiveness.  The 
faith  is  simple  and  appeals  to  the  lower  classes  to  whom  most  of  its  • 
followers  belong.  So  cutholic  is  the  sect  that  some  of  its  members 
e  Muliammadans.  The  Varkari  sect  was  founded  by  the  Brahman 
uyjineBbvar  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
reat  devotee  contented  himself  with  visiting  Pandliarpur,  and  did 
not  try  to  make  converts.  For  three  centuries  after  Dnydneshvar's 
death  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  organize  tho  sect. 
This  was  done  in  tho  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  tho 
great  Vilni  poet  and  devotee  Tukdram  (1608-1649)  who  popularised 
the  worship  of  Vithobu.  Tukaram  is  said  to  have  begun  to  take  an 
tive  part  in  the  spread  of  Vithoba's  worship  after  a  dream  in  which 
is  teacher  or  auru  Biibaji,  u  descendant  of  Keshavchaitanya  and 
iighavchaitanya,  appeared  and  enjoined  him  to  repeat  the  words 
AmKrislfna  liari  at  the  beginning  of  all  his  devotions.  Tukdram 
ok  this  as  a  hint  that  he  ought  to  proselytise.  Nothing  was  done 
in  Tuka's  lifetime,  but  his  followers  m^e  many  disciples,  and  tho 
Varkari  sect  was  greatly  strengthened.  For  a  time  Tuka's  disciples 
worked  together.  Later  on  the  sect  split  into  two  main  divisions, 
Dehukar  and  Vaskar,  which  still  remain.  The  Dohukars  get  their 
name  from  Uehu  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Poona  the  birthplace  of 
TukiirAmand  the  Vd.8kar8get  their  name  from  Vashi  in  the  Nizdm's 
dominions.  The  most  noted  Vaskar  was  Malappa  whoso  tomb  is 
at  Alandi  in  Poona.  Both  divisions  claim  to  bo  the  direct  spiritual 
descendants  of  Tukdram,  and  both  claim  to  possess  the  identical  lute 
or  viun  on  which  Tuka  used  to  plav  in  holding  liis  religious  services. 
Both  dirisions  have  numerous  followers,  and  their  religious  rites 
are  almost  tho  same.  Nine  obsers'anees  are  binding  on  all  Vdrkaris. 
Every  Varkari  must  come  to  Pandharpur  for  the  great  elevenths 
of  Ashddh  or  June-July  and  Kdrtik  or  October- November  and  for 
the  other  monthly  elevenths  which  are  technically  called  vdria. 
The  VArkari  must  come  on  tlie  tenth  or  previous  day  and  bathe  in 
tho  Bhima.  To  comply  with  this  rule  Vdrkari  inhabitants  of 
Pandharpur  go  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city  on  the  evening  of  the 
niuth  and  return  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  and  bathe  in  the  river. 
While  or  after  bathing  every  Varkari  must  dip  his  banner  or ^mtdka 
into  the  river,  and,  taking  water  in  his  right  palm,  drink  it  as  holy 
water  or  tirlh.  Ho  must  then  risit  the  temple  of  Vithoba  and  make 
the  round  or  pradakshina  of  the  town.  At  night  he  utust  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  sect  of  VArkaris  to  which  ho  belongs.  Vdrkaris  have 
no  initiation  or  gurupaJesh.  This  peculiarity,  which  is  found  in 
almost  no  other  Hindu  sect,  sets  all  the  members  on  an  unusually 
equal  footing.  Any  person  anxious  to  be  a  VArkari  goes  to  the 
headman  of  the  sect  to  which  he  wishes  to  belong  and  tells  him  his 
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wiali.    Except  that  the  elevenths  or  ekadnshit  are  the  luckiest  > 
a  man  may  join  the  sect  on  any  day  or  hour.     The  candidate  bring 
a  necklace  or  rosary  of  basil  or  tuUi  beads  and  an  ochre-colou 
awallowtailcd  banner.     The  headman  orders  the  candidate  to  Iny  ( 
roaary  on  Dnyineshvar's  great  book,  the  Dnyineshvari,  which  is  kep 
in  a  niche  in  every  Vdrkari  monastery.     He  is  then  told  to  take  ug 
the  rosary  and  put  it  round  his  neck.     The  candidate    falls  at  tiit 
feet  of  the  headman  who  repeats  the  salutation.     The  only  odvioll 
given  to  the  candidate  is  regularly  to  visit  Pandharpur  on  the  fiMJ 
^eleventh,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  second  eleventh,  of  all  months. 

A  rule  which  is  strongly  impressed  on  every  VArkari  cundidat« 
that  he  cannot  serve  two  musters.  He  cannot  serve  Vithoba  so  l<o| 
as  he  serves  the  Mammon  of  worldly  rivalries  and  care«.  H«  if 
also  told  that  to  serve  Vithoba  well  he  must  be  poor,  as  Vithok. 
dwells  with  the  poor  ond  lowly.  For  all  bodily  oilmentB  a  V4rk 
must  use  no  medicine  but  the  water  of  the  Dhima  and  the 
leaves  of  the  garland  roimd  Vithoba's  neck.  No  VArkari  can  beg 
to  eat  a  meal  without  first  drinking  holy  water  or  firth  which  is  < 
two  kinds  the  washings  of  Vithoba  and  the  woter  of  tho  Bl 
Vithoba's  washings  are  to  be  hod  only  while  the  Varkari  is 
Pandharpur.  The  water  of  the  Bliima  he  carries  in  dry  hollo 
gourds  and  uses  very  sparingly,  though  he  can  rarely  run  Bnort  of  i 
OS  a  few  drops  of  Bhima  water  make  holy  a  hogshead  of  Ovher 
If  ever  his  stock  runs  short,  he  must  borrow  from  some  other  V4rk 
One  of  the  chief  Vdrkari  tenf  ts  is  that  to  take  life  is  sin.  Flesh  eat 
must  forego  flesh  if  they  become  Varkaris.  Every  Varkari,  howe 
sick  he  may  be,  should  keep  a  strict  fust  on  all  lunar  elevenths, 
should  watch  and  sing  hj-mns  during  the  nights  of  the  eleventh 
WMlc  in  Pandharpur  the  Vdrkari  should  bathe  daily  in  the  Bhimi 
A  Vdrkari  is  not  allowed  to  read  any  books  but  tho  following 
ten,  Amritanubhav,  Bhdvdrth  Bdmdyan,  Dnvdneshvar's  Abhangt, 
Rnydneshvari,  Ekndth's  Abhangs,  Eknath's  Bhdgvat,  Hast&malak, 
Ndmdev's  Abhangs,  Rukmini  Svayamvar,  and  Tukdram's  Abhanf(«. 

A  strict  low  caste  Varkari  believes  only  in  Vithoba.     He  kc«{a 
no  religious  rites,  ignores  caste  distinctions,  and  leads  a  pover 
stricken  life  in  which  a  high  disdain  for  every-day  duties  blend 
with  an  intense  yearning  for  Pandharpur  ahd  Vithoba  and   for 
excited  night  preachings  on  the  great  days.     Brdhman  and  other  hi^ 
caste  Vdrkaris  do  not  so  completely  give  up  everything  for  Vithoba. 
Something  of  their  pride  of  birth  and  pride  of  life  rcmaina  and  also 
something  of  their  scepticism.      They  will  allow  Vithoba  to  be   thfl 
chief  but  not  to  be  the  only  god.     There  are  also  Vaishnav,  Smdr^ 
Bhdgvat,  Rdmdnuj,  Kabirpanthi,  and  Viththalpanthi  Vdrkaris.    Tho 
Vaishnav  Varkaris  may  be  known  by  their  three  upright  brow  hnea, 
a  black  between  two  white  gopicJiandan  or  white  clay  and  sandal-pa8t« 
lines.  They  worship  Vishnu  and  fast  on  all  lunar  elevenths.  The  Smdr  ' 
Vdrkaris  may  be  known  by  their  two  or  three  level  brow   lines  d 
ashes  and  sandal-paste.    They  hold  Shiv  to  be  higher  than  Vishnu  and  1 
fast  on  all  dark  thirteenths  or  Shivrdiras.     The  Bhdgvat  VdrkniU, 
may  be  known  by  their  brow  marks  of  gopichandan  or  white  clay  in 
the  morning  and  ashes  in  tho  evening.     They  worship  Vishnu  but* 
fast  like  Smarts  on  the  dark  thirteenths  and  dark  elevenths 
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lese  VArknris  mnrk  their  arms  cheeks  and  temples  with  the  c^nch, 
lotus,  mace,  and  discus  of  Vishnu. 

The  Rdrndnuj  and  Kabirpanthi  Vdrkoris  are  of  four  sub-divisions, 
Jaruds  who  apply  a  yeUow  mark  to  their  brows,  Lakahmis  who  apply 
retl  mark,  Sanakddilis  who  apply  a  white  sandul-mark.and  Shc^lias 
rho  apply  a  black  mark.  Rdmanuj  and  Kabirpanthi  VArkaris 
lark  their  temples  with  the  discus.  Besides  being  less  strict  they 
lifl'er  in  two  main  points  from  ordinary  Vdrkaris.  They  keep  the 
Bar  initiation  or  kdnmantra  and  thoy  wear  a  short  rosary  with  a 
double  string  of  beads  close  round  the  neck  instead  of  the  long* 
lO.S-bcud  rosary  of  the  regular  Vslrkaris  which  falls  to  the  middle 
of  the  chest.*  Viththalpanthis  differ  from  the  Rriminujs  and  Kabii^ 
Minthis  in  having  a  conch  shell  mark  on  their  right  and  a  discus 
aark  on  the  left  temple. 

Vdrkari  doctrindfe  are  in  practice  even  stronger  casto-levcllcrs  than 
"^Xiingayat  doctrines.  In  spite  of  some  traces  of  pride  of  birth  an 
ordinary  Brilhraan  Viirknri  who  is  not  a  Rdmd,nui,  Kabirpanthi,  or 
Viththalpanthi,  will  not  hesitate  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  Shudra  Vdrkari 
who  has  a  name  in  the  sect  for  devotion  or  for  power  as  a  preacher. 
The  Brdhman  Vdrkari  sits  in  a  line  with  Shudra  Vdrkaris  removed 
by  only  a  short  distance  and  does  not  object  to  be  served  by  the 
ime  man  who  serves  the  Shudras.  The  Vdrkari  preachings  of 
juality  fi?jd  willing  hearers  among  the  Deccan  Mardtlids  who  in 
L^ace  as  in  war  have  always  a  hunkering  after  equality.  During  the 
pcent  century  of  Brahman  rule  {iri4<- 1818),  apparently  the  only 
le  during  the  last  2000  years  when  Brjlhmans  united  political  and 
religious  power  in  the  Deccan,  this  enthusiasm  for  Vithoba  and 
disregard  for  caste  were  a  valuable  counterpoise  to  Brdhmua 
domineering. 

Among  the  lower  classes  the  devotion  and  love  for  the  darling 
Vithoba,  for  whom  their  yearning  seems  the  yeoming  of  a  parent 
for  a  beloved  child,  the  strongest  and  the  highest  of  Hindu  affections, 
shows  no  sign  of  growing  cold.  On  reaching  Pandlxarpur  the 
pilgrim's  first  care  is  to  visit  the  temple  of  Vithoba  and  gain  a  sight 
or  darshan  of  the  god.  Though  it  literally  means  a  sight  or  view, 
in  practice  the  darshan  includes  embracing  the  god,  laj-ing  the  head 
on  the  god's  feet,  waving  money,  laying  money  in  front  of  the  god, 
dressing  the  god's  neck  with  a  flower  garland  and  tuhi  leaves,  and 
offering  him  a  cocoanut  or  sugar  and  incense.  Till  tliis  is  done  the 
pilgrim  has  no  rest.  To  most  of  them  the  sight  of  Vithoba  is  their 
dearest  hope  in  life.  They  beam  with  joy  as  they  leave  the  temple, 
their  longmg  to  throw  their  arms  round  the  beloved  knees  at  last 
eatisfied.* 
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1  Another  minor  point  of  difference  is  that  round  the  nock  of  Br&hmim  candiilatea 
e  tuUi  rosary  is  tied  by  their  fathen  nud  not  by  the  sect  headmen^  aa  among  the 
'  er  VAk.iris, 


fThe  enthusiasm  for  Vithoba  Is  one  of  the  most  notoV'lc  frelingR  among  the  Hindus 
Ha  Bo 


■the 

^Htika  Bomhny  Deccan.     The  intensity  of  Ihe  feeling  wliich  moves  to  tears  evpn  cold 

^^TOlglish-taught  agnostics  is  probably  due  to  the  exciting  influence  of  a  crowd  swayed 

by  one  fetling.      The  ground  of  the  yearning  and  love  for  V'ithobo  is  not  so  easy  to 

tinil.     What  has  Vithoba  done  for  them  that  the  people  should  love  him  so  kindly 

and  80  purely  T    The  answer  aeema  to  be  though  it  apparently  is  not  oonscioaily  true 
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CJapter  XIV. 
FlacM. 

VDIURrVK. 

IfUgriiua. 
WoriAip. 


Tbc  mon<'y   waved   in  front  of  tho  pod  is  usually  a    Jnnnaj 
WfU-toKio  pilg^riins  who  moan  to  ao  throujfh   the  full  details  i 
worship  content  themsi'lvcs  with  tao  usual  offerings   and  lay 
2*.  (IU>.  1)  ut  Vithobii'u  foot. 

rilgrijiis  urriving  by  day  hathn  in  the  river,  and,  after  perfor 
Bome   c«.'i"uraonie8.  or   putting  them   off  till  tho  next  day,  go  tol 
temple  to  see  the  g<xi.  Pilgrims  arriving  ut  night  cannot  go  to  bat! 
They  go  straight  and  catch  a  dhul  ilarshan  or  dti«t-gltin{Mie  of  the  ( 

The  complete  list  of  ccronionies  Wgius  with  the  Gnn^<ihht.l  > 
'meeting  the  Ganges,  as  tho  IJhinia  iahere  called.  Tho  pilgrim  witJ 
his  family  if  he  has  brought  them,  wearing  hia  every-day  cl 
comes  to  the  river  with  the  priest.  The  men  and  boys  strip  to  ( 
waistcloth  and  all  stand  in  o  row  along  the  waiter's  edge.  The  pri 
gives  each  a  cocoanut  wlvich  they  take  with  both  hands  and  lay 
rront  of  them.  Sandal-po»te,  a  few  grains  of  rtce,  and  tuUi  lea' 
are  laid  near  the  cocoanut,  each  pilgrim  making  a  aoparate  o6«rin|^ 
Except  the  words  s^wken  to  the  river,  *  I  offer  8un<lnl-paat«,  I  ofcr 
grains  of  rice,  I  offer  tuhi  leaves,'  nothing  ia  said.  Then  the  ftwt 
says  '  I  bow,  Gonga,  to  thy  lotus  feet ;  I  bow  to  thoe  ChaiidnibhA^' 
The  pilgrims  enter  the  water  to  about  the  waist  and  all  dip  till  dt 
water  covers  them  except  the  face  and  head.  If  a  Bralunau  man  tte 
pilgrim  stands  in  the  water  after  the  first  dip,  thrice  sipa  water  frtn 
Lis  hollow  palm,  and  reiK-ats  the  twenty-four  names  of  Hie  god  W 
invokes  in  his  daily  devotion.  He  sj>rLnkles  water  on  the  river  aai 
prays :  c 

Oome  Sun  with  thy  thotiaand  rays,  thou  nuui  of  glorj  and  ttiler   of  the 
world,  aooept  thia  my  worship,  and  the  oflbrlnc  of  water;  I  bow  to  thaa. 

He  takes  a  little  earth  from  the  bed  of  the  river  and  rubs  it  on 

chest  saying  : 

Earth,  free  me  (Vom  my  sin*  and  miadaeda  that  my  aina  beins 
by  thee,  I  may  win  heaven. 

He  makes  another  dip  into  the  water  and  again  bathes.  He 
more  stands  facing  west,  and  taking  a  little  cowdung  from  the  i 
he  rubs  it  on  his  body  saying  : 

Cowdung  that  belongest  to  the  wiveR  of  bulls,  who   roam  from  foreaf  i 
forest  eating  herbs,  thou  that  dost  oleonse  the  body,  remove  for  ever  all  my 
ailments  and  sorrows. 


of  the  present  liigli  cinss  wnrshippers  that  Vithoba  is  the  great  guardian  or  apirit 

Vithobait  is  true  has  not  «n  great  a  name  as  an  exorcist  as  the  DuttAtmva  of  Ka 

VAdi  in  KolhApur  or  the  Abds«faeh  of  Phaltan.    Still  patients  snfli : 

attacks  against  whom  tlie  local  i^anliaiu  are  powerless  are  sent  from  ; 

as  Obdrw&r  to  Pandharpnr  (Dh.irwAr  Statistical  Account,  Appendix  i 

that  the  Virkaris'  one  medicine  is  tho  tthima  water  and  Vitliol>A°s  d" 

that  they  believe  in  Foiidliarpar  aiid  Vithoba  as  great-spirit  scarers, 

easto  Hindu  all  disease  is  spirit-cauHed.     The  fact  that  BrAhmana  mr 

men  of  low  caste  at  Pandhar|iur,  Puri,  Jaggnnniith,  and  other  holy    ) 

have  its  origin  (though  the  origin  is  forgotten)  in  the  belief  in   tl> 

power  of  the  ^twl  and  of  the  place.     Tho  pure  Br&bmau  avoids  the  m 

because  tho  Briihman  believes  that  his  careless  life  makes  the  fl'   ' 

U  a  spirit-haunt.     VVbea  the  low  caste  or  the  flesh-eater  come»  .  u  tto 

power  of  the  place  or  of  tho  god  drives  the  spirits  out  of  him.     iit  ..■,  [.um 

be  touohol,  even  dined  with.  Compare  Indian  ADti(^uary,  XI.  149-181. 

'  From  lihul  dust  and  <lar*/inn  glimpse,  that  is  a  glunpse  of  the  god  stn^gh 
tba  road  with  the  dust  or  ilAul  od  the  feet. 
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le  again  dips  into  the  water,  rubs  ushcs  on  his  chest,  and  recites 
Vedic  hymn.     "While  still  wet    the  pilgrim    tukes   water  in  both 
|iuind8  uud  pours  it  as  an  oifering  into  the  water,  saying : 

In  thia  south-flowing  Bhlma  on  the  west  bank,  in  the  holy  Iiohadimd,  in  ths 
holy  town  of  Fandhari,  near  Pundlik  near  ths  holy  fifnt  Na'rayan,  and  near 
the  oow  and  the  Brahman,  Bhima,  by  thy  farour  guard  me,  who  am  the 
Image  of  sin,  a  sinner  among  sinners,  whose  soul  is  a  sinner  and  bom  in  sin. 
Shir,  destroy  my  sins-  To  put  away  the  miaeries  and  sins  whose  souroe  is 
the  body,  the  speech,  the  mind,  the  touch  of  others  or  the  neglecting  to  touoh 
others,  eating  or  refusing  to  eat,  drinking,  or  refusing  to  drink  and  all 
■maU  and  secondary  sins,  to  put  these  away  I  bathe  in  the  Chandrabha'ga 
on  this  luoky  day.l  • 

The  pilgrim  asks  the  priest's  leave  to  bathe  saying  in  Mardtlii : 
}*  Have  I  leave  to  bathe';  the  priest  replies  '  May  you  bathe  well.'  The 
pilgrim  dives  into  the  water  and  bathes.  When  u  BrAhman  pilgrim 
has  his  wife  with  him  the  hems  of  their  clothes  arc  tied  in  a  knot 
_[»fore  thev  enter  Mie  water.  The  wife  docs  not  rub  herself  with 
'oshes,  earth,  and  cowdung  like  her  husband  and  repeats  no  words. 
She  dips  when  he  dips  and  bathes  when  he  bathes.  When  the 
bathing  is  over,  before  coming  out  of  the  water  and  untying  the  knot, 
^  the  wife  must  say  her  husband's  name  and  the  huBbaiul  must  say  his 
R  wife's  name.^  In  the  knot  that  ties  the  clothes  the  pilgrim  usually 
l^fastens  a  pearl,  a  piece  of  coral,  or   a  tiny  bit  of  gold  which  goes  to 

^H  >  The  details  u{  this  batliing  ceremony,  tbe  sipping  of  water  and  the  rubbing  with 
^Hearth,  with  aslies,  and  with  uuwdung,  four  famou*  spirit-scai-ers,  and  also  the  details 
^^pcf  tbe  ritual  iiiisdMiugs  and  ooiiasions  which  cause  sin  are  of  gre,-it  interest  as  examplea 
^^  of  the  earlv  idea  that  siu  like  disease  is  a  form  of  spirit  possession.     That  those  acts 

t'  were  sinful  which,  like  neglecting  or  misdoing  the  spirit-Bcaring  ritual  laid  the  per- 
I  son  open  tu  spirit  attacks  ;  and  that  sins,  being  like  diseases  spirit-lK>ssea8ions,  can  he 
driven  nway  by  the  great  siiiiit-scarers  water,  earth,  cowdung,  and  ashes.  Though 
the  idea  that  sin  is  a  refined  form  of  the  belief  in  spirit-possession  is  more  clear  and 
widespread  in  the  Hindu  religion  than  in  most  forms  of  religion  the  idea  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Hindus.  In  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  iu  England  in  1690  (Brand's 
I'lipular  Aiitiijuities,  II.  247)  when  a  man  died  an  old  beggar  was  called  out  of  tbe 
vilia><e  and  made  to  eat  a  meal  in  front  of  the  dead  body.  The  old  man  was  called 
the  Hiii-eatcr  and  the  object  of  tbe  rite  was  aiiiuitted  to  l<e  to  Uef|)  the  spirit  cf  the 
de^d  from  walking.  What  tbe  old  man  did  was  to  take  to  himself  eitber  (which  was 
probably  tbe  root  idea)  the  spirit  of  tbe  dead  or  (which  was  probably  the  ordinary 
belief)  the  evil  spirits  which  had  haunted  the  dead  man.  In  this  case  therefore  sin 
■eems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  ^f  spirit.  Tbe  explanation  of  the  Kngliab  word  sin 
given  by  Webster  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanuica  supports  this  view.  Accunling 
to  this  explanation  sin  was  originally  .Sigim  or  Sinna  an  evil  sjiirit  the  wife  of  the 
ill  disiiosed  Loke.  The  uk  of  the  goddess's  iinme  to  describe  a  disease  caused  by 
being  possessed  by  the  goddess  seems  closely  to  agree  with  the  Hindu  names  Devi 
for  small-pox  and  Mari  for  cholera,  and  with  tbe  English  name  Mama,  the  mother 
of  the  Manea,  for  madness.  In  these  coses  tbe  patient  is,  or  when  the  name  woe  given 
was,  believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  goddess.  Further  examples  of  tlie  rout  iilea  ut 
sin  as  spirit-possession  are  given  below  Appendix  C. 

"  Tbe  reason  why  the  huvband  repeats  tbe   wife's  name  and  the  wife  the  husband's 

name  before  the  knot  is  untied  is  hard  to  give.     In  ordinary  circumstances   the  wife 

will  not  mention  tbe  busliand's  name  nor  tlie  husband  the  wife's,  because,  apparently, 

tluuigb  this  is  not  admitted,  evil  spirits  and  sorcerers  might  get  to  know  tbe  name  and 

have  power  to  work  evil  on  the  owner  of  the  name.     The  rcaoon  y/^y  licforo  the 

ot-loosing  here,  as  before  the  knot-loosing  iu  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  names  arc 

eutiuned  is  perhaps  because  whik  tbe  knot  is  tied  the  two  are  one,  and  that  to  divide 

the  parts  without  reminding  tbe  spirit  of  each  to  which  part  it  belonged  might  cause 

■  "ntuaion. 

Tbe  object  of  tying  the  gold,  coral,  or  pearl  into  the  knot  is  to  increase  the  spirit- 
ring  power  of  the  knot.     The  gold  coral  or  pearl  is  given  to  the  priest  because  tho 
evil  spirit  is  believed  to  have  gone  into  the  jewel  uid  the  holiness  of  the  B«Lhmim» 
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in  dry  clothoF  on  the  dry  bod  or  bank.     Some  pilgrims  pro«eol 

priest  wnth  the  clothing  worn   while  bathing,   some   ^ve  him  i 

clothes,  some  give  money  instead  of  clothes,  und  many  give  noth 

When  the  pilgrim  is  poor  and  not  likely  to  pay,  the  priest  ^ 

cuts   short,    some   of   the    bathing   details.     Pilgrims    who 

Biiihmans  do  not  undergo  the  rubbinga  with  onrth,   oowdi 

ttshcs.     In  their  case  the  first  greeting  to  the  river  is  the  a 

greeting  given  by  the  Uniliman  und  the  pilgrim  at  onoe  enters 

water,  the  priest  saying  : 

•.        In  this  holy  place  on  thli  day   I  shall  baths  in  the  Ohjuidrikbha  ca  lo 
remove  all  ains  of  body  and  mlod  due  to  touoh  or  oaused  by  speech. 

After  putting  on  fresh  clothes  the  high-caste  pilgrim  aiid  his 
sit  near  the  water's  edge  and  throw  into  the  wator  sandal -paste, 
flowers,  sugar,  and  fruit.  Inijtoud  of  by  bathing  some  high 
pilgrims  purify  themselves  by  eating  the  five  ne(;^ure,  clarified  " 
curds,  honey,  milk,  and  cowdung  and  listening  to  the  Vcdic 
called  the  Piirnshtt^ukta.  Offerings  of  money  are  made  tothepnt- 
The  winnow  gift  or  aupv/iynn  t^ikcs  place  only  if  the  pilgrim 
his  wife  with  him.  Any  unwidowed  woimm  can  make  this 
which  is  presented  not  to  the  priest  but  to  the  priest's  wife  who  hj 
attend  to  receive  it.  The  gift  consists  of  the  articles  used  by  a  womrt' 
ill  her  toilet,  robes,  and  ornaments.  A  new  winnowing  fan  a 
brought,  and  the  following  articles  are  laid  on  it,  a  robg  or  a  piwr 
of  bodicecloth,  fivo  to  tf  n  glass  bangles,  a  couple  of  silver  toe-ring* 
worn  on  the  fourth  toes,  two  pairs  of  toe-rings  of  bellmetal  worn  on 
the  second  toes,  a  cocoonutjHwo  small  wooden  boxes  with  turaipri: 
and  rcdpowder,  a  comb,  a  small  looking  glass,  a  neckluce  of  blxwi 
glass  beads,  a  few  almonds  or  plantains,  some  rice  or  wheat,  and  • 
packet  of  betel-leaves.  Another  winnowing  fan  is  put  over  it  upsiiie 
down  as  u  cover.  The  two  winnowing  fans  with  their  contents  »re 
set  in  front  of  the  femole  pilgrim  after  she  has  bathed  and  put  on 
dry  clothes.  The  pilgrim  pours  water  over  his  wife's  right  palm  and 
then  sprinkles  a  little  turmeric  and  redpowder  over  the  winnowini: 
fan.  The  pilgrim's  wife  offers  the  priest's  wife  a  little  turmeric  aiiii 
redpowder  to  rub  on  her  cheeks  and  brow,  and,  taking  the  fan  j 
covering  it  with  the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  with  it  gi>'ing  3c/.  to 
(2-8  as.)  in  money,  hands  it  to  the  priest's  ^s^ife  while  the  p: 
says,  in  the  name  of  the  pilgrim's  wife : 

Hay  the  Eternal  be  pleased  to  free  me  (the  pilgrim'*  wife)  fW>m  the 
horrors  of  bell.  I  give  you  C«an^  wife  of  Ji'anru  this  fan  with  money  and  • 
packet  of  betel-loaves. 

The  pilgrim,  who  all  the  while  is  sitting  by  tho  side  of   his  wife 

adds  the  words  '  Accept'  and  the  priest  replies  '  I  take.*     Many  pil' 


the  fire  that  bums  in  his  right  hood,  overcomes  the  evil  spirit.     It  is  becatue  i 
ore  spirit-possessed  that  the  accepting  of  many  kinils  of  otToriugs  by   BrihnututMl 
ooanted  a  sin.  >  The  belief  that  the  c^nl  spii-it  goes  into  the  jewel  or  other  kpint'T 
scaring  article  is  confasing.    The  idea  that  the  spirit  goes  into  the  article  offei«i| 
belongs  not  to  the  early  or  scaring  but  to  the  later  or  pleasing  stage  of  worship,  wba 
by  the  help  of  guardian  n-orship  the  idea  that  otTeriugs  are  mode  to  pleaa«  the  spin 
drove  oat  the  earlier  and  ruder  scaring  idea.    At  present  the  idea  that  the  spirit  ento* 
into  the  article  offered  sconu  aaivcrsnj  among  Hindus.     It  is  the  belief  even  in   a0t 
of  exorcism,  the  earliest  of  rites,  even  though  in  exorcism  tho  object  clearly  is  to  icM*  J 
not  to  please.  > 
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JriiTiH,  though  willing  to  make  the  winnow  gift,  omit  to  buy  the  articles 

ad  tell  the  priest  to  get  the  wiunow  fully  or  partly  filled  according 

the  amount  he  is  ready  to  pay.     The  cost  varies  from  2a.  3(/. 

Is.  1  J)  to  <j(/.  (4  aft.).   A  poor  or  a  thriftv  pilgrim  will  not  allow  the 

priest  to  put  a  robe    or  other  costly  article  on  the  fan.     The  priest 

ces  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrim  in  the  matter  of  the  fun  as  a  guido 

3r  the  future.     lie  will  be  careful  not  to  waste  too  much  ritual  aud 

30  many  prayers  on  the  poor  or  the  miserly. 

The  next  gift  usually  made  by  a  poor  pilgrim  is  the  goddn  or  the 

ow-gift.     The  pilgrim  seldom  gives  a  cow.     The  priest  tells  what* 

"merit  flows  from  the    gift  of  a    cow.     He  has  generally  a  cow  and  a 

calf  at  home.     They  are  brought  and  the  pilgrim  pays  tlie  BrAhman 

1*.  to  4s.  (Rs.  J  -2),  and  sometimes  as  much  as  £1   (Ra.  10).     Before 

the  cow-gift  the  priest  says  : 

On  this  lucky  day  to  gain  the  benefits  desoribed  in  the  Vedos  and  the 
Fuia'ns  and  that  this  pilgrimage  to  Fandhari  may  be  auooossful,  I  make 
the  gift  of  a  cow  according  to  my  abilities,  either  in  the  shape  of  money  or 
a  oow  with  a  oalf. 

'  no  cow  is  present  the  pilgrim  pouring  water  on  his  right  palm  at 
ie  end  of  these  words  proceeds  to  worship  the  priest,  and  continues  : 

"I  bow  to  thee  I  oh  Anant  or  Vishnu,  who  hast  a  thousand  images,  a 
thousand  feet,  eyes,  heads,  ohests  and  shoulders,  who  hast  a  thousand 
names  and  who  art  eternal  and  who  hast  outlived  orores  of  eras,  I  bow 
to  thee.    « 

The  pilgrim  then  gives  the  money  to  the  priest,  and  while  giving 

t    says  the  same  words  as  were  used  at  the  time  of  making  the 

rinnow   gift  except  that  the  word  cow-gift  takes  the  place  of  the 

word  winnow-gift.     Then  the  pilgrim  says  '  Accept '  and  the  priest 

answers  '  I  take.'     If  the  cow  is  actually  present  with  the  calf,  she  is 

rorshippcd,  and  four  silver  hoofs  each  worth  6rf  to  2s.  (Re.^-l) 

^Bre  touched  against  the  cow's  hoofs  and  two  small  gold  horns,  each 

worth  10«.  (Rs.  5),  against  her  horns  and  all  are  laid  before  her. 

small  copper  saddle  is  set  on  her  back  and  a  bcU  is  tied  round  her 

fneck.     Her  udder  is  touche<l  vriih  a  brass  pot  and  the  pot  is  laid 

in  front  of  licr.     In  worshipping  the  cow  the  usual  articles  are  laid 

before   Iier  including  some  jvdri  which  she   at    once   eats.     After 

worship  the  pilgrim  goes  thrice  round  the  cow  while  the  priest 

eays : 

All  the  sins  and  misdeeds  of  this  and  other  births  are  destroyed  at  erenr 
step  of  the  round. 

After  the  last  turn  the  pilgrim  stands  behind  the  cow  and,  taking 
the  end  of  her  tail  in  his  right  hand  and  putting  some  money  along 
with  it,  pours  water  over  the  money  and  the  tail-end  into  the  right 
palm  of  the  priest,  at  the  same  time  dropping  the  money  and  the 
tail  into  the  priest's  hand.  The  priest  lets  go  the  tail,  sprinkles  the 
water  on  the  pilgrim's  head,  utters  a  blessing,  and  pockets  the  money. 
WhUe  the  pilgrim  is  dropping  the  water  over  the  money  and  tail 
into  the  priest's  right  palm  the  priest  says  :  • 

The  cow  in  whom  live  foivteen  worlds,  and  who  therefore  is  able  to  do 
good  in  this  world  and  the  next,  this  oow,  -whose  god  is  Budra,  who  has 
golden  horns,  silver  hoofs,  a  copper  back,  with  a  milking  pot  and  a  bell 
round  her  neck,  this  oow  I  give  to  you  .Vnnn  Kimcliamtra  who  art  learned  in 

Lthe  Vedas  and  who  hast  oommitted  them  to  memory  and  who  hast  a  wife, 
that  Aohyut  or  Vishnu  may  be  pleased  and  I  saved  from  hell. 
■ 
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TJirco  grants  of  money  ore  nude  in  connection  vnth  this 
the  money  luid  in  front  of  the  cow  Varying  from  3<i.to2'.  (Rt, 
the  money  given  with  the  cow's  tuiJ  varpng  from  1«.  to6«.  (Bsl 
or  even  more,  and  the  monev  for  the  cow  vorying;^  from  lOj. 
(Rs.  5-10)  with  4».  to  10#.  (1*8.2-6)  for  tlm  "silver  hoofs.  „ 
honi8,  copper  Middle,  and  bi'oas  milk-paiL     Some  pilgrima  also  giw 
month's  fodder  money  for  the  cow. 

The  next  ceremony  is  the  gift  of  the  sh'ilir/rtiin  or  Vinhnu'i*  stone  tii 
of  holns.  The  shtUiyi-iim  gift  is  mttde  by  Komtis,  Telungis,  and  pilgg 
^from  (ioa.     The  pilgrim  generally   brings  with   him   or  tlie  j  ' 
Bupplie«  from  his  own  house  thu  thiiliijrtim  a  smooth  qmtrtx  pv 
lie  also  brings  a  gold  tuliri  leaf,  a  small  brass  box  or  Jfaiu[>u»ht,tt 
aheil.   a  bell,  and  a  copjK'r  plate.     The  pilgrim       '  i 

putting  on  a  dry  silk  wuistrluthsits  in  front  of  thi 
set  in  the  copper  plate  and  offers  it  sandal-paste,  ficv,  tulai  l( 
flowers,  waving  lights  before  it  and  oftering  food  bctcl-lcw 
money.     Then  a  few  riec  grains  are  sjirinkled  over  the  priest's 
eandal-paste  is  rubbed  on  his  brow,  and  a  few  (lowers,  a  betelnnt, 
copper  are  dropped  in  his  pabu.    A  prayer  is  repeated  and  the  pilg 
bands  the  sliiUiijnim  to    the  priest  and  witli  it  .S».  to  I2v«.  (Rs.  4 
in  cash.     The  gold  tuUi  leaf,  the  conch,  and  bell  are  all  used  in 
worship  of  the  shalujnim.     The  tuht  leaf  is  put  or  thrown  on  it, 
conch   is  used  to  bathe  it,  and  the  bell  is  rung  when    tli«  light 
incense  are  waved. 

The  next  ceremony  is  a  shrdcllh  or  funeral  rite  in  mcmorv  of 
pilgrim's  ancestors.  As  thcfBhima  flows  into  the  Krishna  and 
into  the  sea,  mind-rites  at  Pandharpur  are  of  less  avail  th 
or  Nsisik.  For  this  reason  Uralimans  seldom  perform  in; 
Pandharpur  and  when  they  do  the  moustache  is  not  shavod.  W 
they  do  ijert'onn  them  Brahmansalso  like  to  perform  mind-rites  i 
the  Vislmu  feet  or  Vishnupad  temjjle,  or,  if  the  river  is  flooded, 

the  bank  opposite  the  Vislmupad.'   Other  castes  than  Bnihir 

the  moustache  and  perform  the  rite  anywhere.    There  are  tn 
of  difference.     In  the  Briihmans'  mind-rites  the  verses  are  \  Lxiiv 
the  mind-rites  of  other  castes  the  verses  are  from  the  I'ur^ns.     A 
in  the  Urdhinan   mind-rites  BrAhmans  are  fed  on  the  spot,  am 
the  mind-rites  of  other  castes,  as  the  performer  cannot  tom-h  lit 
mans  at  their  food,  he  serves  food  on  plantidn  leaves  and  behind 
leaves  sets  two  stalks  of  durita  grass  which  stand  for  BnUimans  i 
before  which  he  lays  water,  sesame  seed,  sandal,  and  tuiri  leaves, 
performing  a  mind-rite  or  shrdddh  the  BrAhman  pilgrim    bathes 
the  river  and  putting  on  a  dry   silk  waisteloth   sit.s  to  the   north 
Vishnu's   footprints,    thrice    sips   water,    and,   after  repeating 
twenty-four  names   of   his  god  which  he   uses  in  his  daily  pravei 
recites  a  hjTun  pouring  water  on  his  right  palm.     These  miud-Vi' 
are  like  the  usual  j-oarly  mind-rites  performed  by  Brdhmona. 
differences    are    noted  in    the  following  translation  of  a   Henski 
couplet:  *  Five  things  should  be  omitted  at   a  mind-rite  p 
at    a    holy    place,     oflerings,  invocation,    holding    of   lein 
rice    offermgs,    and  questions  about  satisfaction,'  that  is,  the  pilgri 


>  See  above  p.  434. 
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does    not   sprinkle    on    the    priest's    head    a  mixture    of   sandul- 
ste,    rice,    flowers,    und    wuter  us    is  ordinarily    done    at  rnind- 
8,    ho  does    not    call    the    spirit,     he  does  not  hold   the    leaf- 
.tters  on  which  the  dinner  is  served,  he  makes  no  offerings  of  rice 
or  vikir  in  memory  of  male  or  female  ancestors  who  have  died  from 
.ms,  accidents,  or  in  childbirth  and  who  are  therefore  not  entitled 
the  pitids  or  rice  balls,  and  he  does  not  formally  ask  the  dining 
nihmans  at  the  end  of  their  meal  whether  they  have  ha*l  enough. 
The  rice  balls  or  jiimla  are  offered  and  laid  on  the  stone  footprints 
of  Vishnu.     The   names  of  all  the  deceased  ancestors  are  uttered 
d  offerings  mode.     If  the  pilgrim  does  not  remember  them  all,  ho 
'  es  a  general  offering  in  memory   of    those   he  has  forgotten, 
ter  the  ceremony  is  over,  the  balls  are  remoTed  and  the  footprints 
■washed,  and  sandul-watcr  and  sesame  are  laid   before  them.     For 
permission  to  offer  and  heap  the  balls  on  the  footprints,  the  priest 
or  Badva  charges  a*feo  of  6t/.  (4  ag.).     After  the  worship  the  Bndva 
ives  the  pilgrim  ^'n/^iiti  or  gotl's  favour,  chiefly  fruit  or  sugar  which 
AS  been  offered  to  the  god.     lie  pats  the  pilgiim  on  his  back  and  says 
'  Thy  ancestors   have  gone  to  heaven  and  want  6d.  to  2*.  (Re.  J  -  1) 
in  cash.'     The  balls  offered  by  others  than  Br^mans  are  made  either 
of  wheat-flour,  molasses,  or  barley,  and  sometimes  of  rice-flour.    Their 
mind-rite  is   called  chalaxhrdildh  in  which  straws  of  darbh  grass  are 
used  to  represent  the  ancestors.     This  ends  the  ceremonies  which  are 
rt'ormed  outside  of  the  temple. 

The  pilgrim  who  has  performed  all  or  any  of  the  above  ceremonies 
seldom  fails  to  worship  the  god  Yithob*  and  the  goddess  Rakhumdi, 
~^ho  worship  is  of  two  kinds  the  mahdpn/a  that  is  the  great  worship 
"so  called  pnnchdmrltpttja  or  five-nectar  worship  and  the  pddijnpuja 
or  footwash  worship.  During  the  last  few  years  owing  to  disputes 
between  the  Badvas  and  the  SevSdhfiris  or  inferior  attendants  of  the 
god,  the  great  worship  has  been  stopped.  In  performing  the  great 
or  five-nectar  worship  the  pilgrim,  after  bathing  and  dressing  in  a  silk 
waistcloth  and  a  shawl,  comes  to  the  temple  and  sits  in  the  f  our-pillarod 
chamber  while  the  priest  brings  materials  for  the  preliminarj'  worship. 
A  betelnut  Ganpati  set  in  rice  in  a  leaf  cup  is  worshipped.  Then  the 
pilgrim  touches  the  floor  with  his  hand  und  worships  the  earth  and 
Vuruna  the  god  of  water.  A  silver  dish  wnth  water,  a  conch  shell,  and 
the  bell  which  hangs  in  this  chamber  are  all  worshipped  with  the 
usual  offerings.  The  pilgrim  goes  into  the  god's  chamber  and  the 
god's  clothes  are  taken  off.  The  priest  shows  some  marks  on  the  god, 
especially  a  hollow  on  the  chest  which  was  caused  by  a  Brahman's 
kick  when  Vishnu  was  in  his  eighth  or  Krishna  incarnation.  The 
priest  also  points  out  some  marks  on  the  back  which  were  worn  by 
the  bundle  of  cukes  which  Krishna  carried  on  his  back  when  tending 
cattle.'  After  undressing  the  idol  the  five  nectars,  clarified  butter, 
honey,  curds,  milk,  and  cowdung  are  poured  over  the  god.  D"  he 
is  a  Brdhnian  or  a  respectable  and  rich  Hindu  pilgjim,  he  pays 
for  the  privilege  of  pouring  the  articles  over  the  god  with  his 
own  hand   and   of   rubbing   the   god  with   sugar.     All  this  while 
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'  This  shows  that  the  priests  claim  Vithoba  as  the  incarnate  Viahna,  who  appenrfsd 
in  Fandliorpur  at  tho  cluso  of  the  career  of  Khahoa  in  Dwirka.  . 
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hymns   are   eang  by  a  priest  called  the  Bennn  or  hymner 
sandiil,  flowers,  incenfte,  and  money  urc  luid  before  the    ^od.     If  !}>•] 
pilgrim  niiikes  prest'nts  of  clothes  or  ornaments  they  ore  put  on  lli 
god.     Flower  gurlunds  are  thrown  round  his  neck,  lights  are  worn 
to  the  accompaniment  of  songs,  food  is  offered,  and  money  laid  i 
the  feet  of  the  god  and  taken  by  the  Bwlva  of  the  day,  except 
waved  which  goes  to  the  pujdn  or  ministrant.     The  offering  of  fo 
comes  from  the  pilgrim's  house  if  ho  ix  u  Brahman,   or  froi 
priest's  if  he  is  not  a  Brilhmun.     Two  or  three  points  in  this  wc 
require    mention.     The  muhi'ipuja  can    be  pcrformc-d  at   unv  ti 
between    the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  but  never  after  tie 
has  been  dressed  in  the  afternoon  and  is  ready  to  receive  %-igitorb1 
The  local  priest  or  kshetra-upddhya,  unless  himself  u  Bndva,  cansd 
perform  the  worship  and  has  to  hire  a  Badva  and  contracts  \ 
his  pilgrim    for   a    sum  to  pay    the  Biulva.      Some    loeal   prie 
who  have  many  pilgrims  and  w^ho  are  not  themselves   Badv^  ' 
regularly  engaged  BudvAs  whom  they  pay  from  time  to   time 
certain  rate  for  every  service,  the  pilgrim  having  nothing  to  do 
the  amount.     The  priest  or  k-ghetra-upddhya,  therefore,  unless  h* 
is  a  Badva,  cannot  claim  any  money  placed  on  the  god's  feet,  ( 
any  money  at  all,  but  can  receive  anything  the  pilgrim  chonmojg 
pay  him  outside  the  god's  room  over  and  above  the   amoun' 
between  him  and  the  Badva.     A  pilgrim  who  takes  the    tr.    , 
perform  the  great  worship   seldom  hesitates  to  deck  the    idol   witb 
ornaments.     These  omamenls  are   not    presented   by    the    pilgrim. 
They  are  the  property  of  the  temple  and  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  presented  by  wealthy  pilgrims,  but  they  are  kept  in  the  charx* 
of  the  BadvAs.i     The  ornaments  thus  presented  are  brought  from 
the  different  custoflions  by  the  Badva  who  is  to  perform  the  worship 
ond  the  custodians  charge  a  fee. 

Pddijiipiija  or  footwash-worship,  of  late  years  the  only  worshiii 
performed,  is  a  much  simpler  semce  than  the  great  worshij).  Foot 
worship  may  bo  performed  at  any  time,  and,  during  the  cllief  fain 
when  great  crowds  of  pilgrims  press  to  get  a  sight  or  darshan,  th« 
foot  worship  is  ijerformed  at  night  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  th* 
pilgrims.  The  foot  worship  consists  simply  in  washing  the  feet  of 
the  idol,  wiping  them  diy,  sprinkling  them  with  Banual-poste  and 
rice,  tlirowing  garlands  of  flowers  round  the  god's  neck,  ■W'aving 
lighted  incense  sticks  and  camphor,  and  laying  a  cash  present  or 
dakshina  at  the  feet  of  the  god.  Some  sweetmeat  is  offered  as  food 
and  Vithoba  is  decked  in  his  ornaments  os  in  the  great  worship. 

The  next  worship  is  of  the  goddess  Rakhumai.     It  is  exactly  liko  I 
that  of  Vithoba  except  that  turmeric  anjl  redpowder  ore  aen'ed  instcBd  I 
of  sandiJ-paste.    The  great  tnafiiffuJaOT  ITvc-nectar  worship  continues  i 
to  be  performed  to  the  goddess^ "because,  as  her  priests  the  UtpAts  arv 
all  of  one  class,  no  differences  have  arisen  to  cause  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities.     The  same  arrangements  with  respect 
to  ornaments  ore  made  as  in  the  worship  Qf  Vithoba. 


'  The  BodvAa  tbongb  not  the  only  prieata  in  Pandhnrpur  hare  monopoliseil  all  the 
chief  preaente.  Sucli  minor  preseiitB  as  silver  dinner  8cr\'ioea  are  fonnd  in  olmcut 
every  pricst'e  house,  and  some  Badvtta  have  silver  services  enough  for  fi(t«en  W  ] 
tn-enty  guests. 
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tAftrr  worshipping  Vithoha  anrl  Rakhumdi  the  pilgrim  generally 
■da  Itrdlimansin  honour  of  the  gcxl.  Thisiaealledi^ei'^nf/tma)!.  Both 
Bnihman  men  and  l^rdhman  women  are  asked  to  the  feast ;  the  men 
in  honour  of  Vithoba,  the  women  in  honour  of  Rakhumdi.  The  priest 
prepares  the  dinner  at  his  own  house,  the  number  of  Brdhmans 
being  large  or  email  according  to  the  pilgrim's  means.  The 
pilgrim  and  hia  family  eat  at  the  priest's  after  the  Bnlhmans 
have  eaten.  The  dinner  includes  the  ordinary  articles  of  food  used 
by  liralimans,  while  a  special  dish  of  gram-flour  cokes  and  other 
dishes  maybe  added  aeeordiiig  to  the  wish  and  means  of  the  pilgrim. 
The  lowest  niuubor  of  Hrilhraans  fed  is  twxj  that  is  one  man  and  one 
woman,  but  as  many  as  fiftyto  a  hundreS  arc  generally  fed,  and  some 
Kiinbisfrora  Berdr  andlluiflarabadmaice  a  point  of  feeding^QlUltlDOO 
Bnihmans  at  their  yearly  visits.  The  cost  of  the  dinner  varies  from 
4i'7.  to  1.*.  (3-8  as.)  for  each  guest  according  to  the  dainties  pre- 
parerl.  The  men  guests,  and  the  women  guests  who  are  generally 
not  so  numerous  as  the  men,  eut  in  separate  places.  When  the 
platters  are  served  and*  just  before  the  gtiosts  begin  to  eat,  the 
pilgrim,  if  he  is  a  Bnihman,  is  called  and  water  is  poured  into  his 
joined  and  hollow  hands.  In  the  place  where  the  male  guests  are 
seated  the  priest  repeats  a  prayer  in  honour  of  Vithoba  and  in  the  place 
where  the  women  guests  are  seated  in  honour  of  Rakhumdi.  When 
the  prayer ^s  finished,  the  pilgrim  pours  the  water  on  the  ground, 
bows  to  the  guests,  and  asks  them  to  eat  slowly.  If  the  pilgrim 
is  not  a  Brdhnian  he  may  not  come  near  the  diners.  On  the  host's 
behalf  the  priest  fills  his  hands  with  wa*cr  and  recites  a  hjinn  in  the 
presence  of  the  male  guests.  In  the  presence  of  the  female  guests 
the  priest  says  another  hpun.  In  each  case  after  the  prayer 
the  priest  drops  the  water  from  his  hands  on  the  ground. 
Not  every  pilgrim  porforms  all  these  ceremonies.  Pilgrims, 
both  of  whoso  parents  arc  alive,  do  not  jjcrform  the  xhnidtUMH 
or  mind -rites  to  their  ancestors.  Some  Madras  pilgrims  treat 
Pandharpur  in  murh  the  same  way  as  they  treat  Benares  or  Guya. 
The  women,  though  their  husbands  are  alive,  make  the  hair  offering 
or  veni'ldn,  that  is  they  have  their  heads  shaved  as  Brdhman  women's 
heads  are  shaved  at  Gaya.  The  ceremonies  may  either  Ix;  spread  over 
three  days  or  crowded  into  one,  according  to  the  time  and  the  money 
the  pilgrim  means  to  spend. 

H.\ccpt  the  Vilrkaris  or  monthly  pilgrims,  all  who  como  for  the 
first  time  to  Pandharpur,  feed  Urdlimans,  and  do  the  foot-worship, 

fd,  if  they  have  their  families  with  them,  they  also  perform  the 
bcr  ceremonies.  When  they  have  leisure,  pilgrims  do  not  forget 
visit  the  temple  and  see  all  the  daily  sernces  of  the  god. 
They  go  to  the  temple  at  ten  at  night  to  see  the  shejdrll  or  night 
light-waving :  they  are  also  present  at  three  in  the  morning  for 
the  wick-waring  or  kdhuidrti  the  first  light  ceremony  of  the  next 
day.  After  bathing  in  the  river  and  visiting  the  god  Vithoba 
pilgrims  also  visit  the  other  temples  in  the  town,  and  make  the  holy 
round  or  pradakihina.  "The  circuit  is  of  two  kinds  the  go<l-circuit 
■ffir  deoprailnkjifiina  and  the  town-circuit  or  nagarpradakfhina.  Tho 
Hiod-circuit.  which  is  the  circuit  usually  miwle  by  pilgrims,  begins 
trom  the  ^lahfklvdr  landing.  From  it  the  pilgrim  goes  to  the  river, 
passing  round  Pundlik's  temple  in  the  tmt  \wA.,  wvjssr*  "Oa.* 
u  125—61 
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river,  and,  entering  the  town  at  the  Chandrabh^f^n  landing 
soufti   till  ho  turns   west  near  Pntta's  tvmple.     He   then 
the  main  road  to  the  temple  "f  Kiilu  Mjlruti  and  includes  thid 
well   as  a  small    temple    of  Krishiijljihdvu.     From   it   he   pass 
the  main  road  to  the  temple  of  ChophAla  behind  Vithobu'a 

Thence  he  faces  north,  and  turning  at  the  post  office  and   ^ 

down  the  road  facing  east,    enters    the    bed  of   the    river  by 
Uddhav  landing.     From  the  bod  of  the  river  he  again  enter»| 
town  by  the  Jlahddvar  landing. 

Every  devout  pUgrim  makes  the  town-round  on«;  in  his  lifel 
Entering  the  bed  of  the  river  bj'  the  Mah^dvar  landing  iind  visil 
Pundlik's  temple  the  pilgrim  goes  to  the  Vishnupad  and  Narad  : 
pics  both  of  which  are   further  down  in  the  river.     From   """ 
temple  ho   goes  about  throe  miles  south  to  Anantpur    M« 
From  this  ho  comes  to  the  Gopalpur  temple  and    from    it    wea 
Padmiivati's.     From  Padmavati's  ho  turns  back  and  visits  Vl 
t«mi)le   at   the   north  end  of   the   town.     From   Vyds's    he 
the  Lakhubai  and  Ambabili  temples  on  the  oank  of  the  river  a 
nearer  to  the  town.     From  Arabablii's  he  again  enters  tho  river 
and   the  town  by  the  Mahadvdr  landing.     The  round  is  a  wa 
seven  to  eiKht  miles. 


Of  other  objects  of  interest  besides  the  temples,  the  chief  lai 
Pandharpiir  orphanage  in  the  north-west  of  the  town  ojtjjosite  | 
Bub-judge's  court,  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  tho  I'resid* 
It  hud  its  origin  in  the  faniiije  of  lM7ti-~8whcn  nunil>er8  of  child 
were  left  to  die  by  their  starving  parents.     WhUo  the  fumin<>  Li 
the  children  were  fed   in   the   (iopAlpur  relief  house.     When] 
relief  house  was  closed £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  were  subscribed  bj 
charitable  ricli  and  an   orphanage  was  started  in  February 
MeanwhUo  a  wealthyllindu  merchant  of  Bombay  undertook  toprd 
qiuirtcrs  for  the  children  at  a  co.st  of  £10(30  (Rs.  10,6UO)    and 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  then  Govern* 
Bombay  on  the  10th  of  October  1878.     The  institution  isniaint^ 
from  the  interest  of  the  funds  which  liavebeen  vested  in  the  Bon] 
Pr.-lrthuna  Samiij  or  Prayer  Association.     The  institution  in  ma 
by  the  committee  of  the  Prarthana  Samilj  and  a  few  oHicials  und  ot 
form  a  local  sub-committee  to  look  after  the  work  of  the  or}}hji 
Orphans  are  now    received  from  different  parts  of  the  Preaidc 
All   are    given    an    elementary  Mariithi  etlucation.     Tho   boysj 
taught  some  craft  and  the  girls  arc  taught  needle-work. 

Besides  tho  orphanage  a  foundling  home  has  been  established 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  subscribed  in  Bombay.     The  foundling  hon 
closely    connected  with  the  orphanage.     Brahman  and  other 
caste  widows  who  have  gone  astray  come  to  the  building  as  u  lyii 
hospital  and  tho  children  when  born  are  handed  to  the  authori| 
In  the  same  enclosure  as  the  orphanage  is  tho  Pandharyjur  schoo 
industry.     When    the    orphanage    was  fairly  started   the  foun<i 
felt  the  need  for  providing  some  means  for  teaching  the  orphan 
calling.     The  Pandharpur  municipality  was  led  to  help  and  xnui 
yoariy  grant  of  £300  (Rs.SOOO).     The  institution  was  estubHg 
on  the  27th  of  February  1878.     Afterwards  funds  were  g  i 
a  school  built  whose  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  llis   i   . 
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sir  James  Fergiisson  the  Governor  of  Bombay  on  tlie  23rd  of  Nov- 
ember 1881.  The  institution  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  n'ativo 
officials  and  leading  townsmen  of  Pandharpur.  It  is  maintained  out 
of  the  yearly  municipal  grant  of  £300  (Rs.  3000),  together  with 
a  yearly  grant  in  aid  of  £o  (Rs.  50)  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, liesidcs  boys  from  the  orphanage,  it  takes  boys  from  the 
town,  and,  with  good  management,  promises  to  be  a  useful  institution. 
In  1876  tlirough  the  exertions  of  the  same  committee  who  afterwards 
founded  and  established  the  orphanage  and  school  of  industry  an 
exhibition  of  native  arts,  manufactures,  and  vegetable  products  was 
held  at  Pandharpur.  The  remnants  of  that  exhibition  are  still  kepf 
in  a  municipal  building  near  the  library. 

Panilharpur  has  a  large  export  trade  worth  about  £36,000  (Rs. 
3,60,000)    iu    bulai    powder,   gram-pulse,   incense  sticks,   Itardui   or 
Bafflower  oil',  kunkn  or  redpowder,  maize,  parched  rice,    and   snuff. 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  worth  of  sweet-smelliug  tTtfca,  a  fine  powder  of 
almost  the  same  articles  as  incense    sticks,  are    exported.      Gram 
pulse  and  parched  rice  worth    £10,000    (Ks.  1,00,000)*  go  toBdrsi 
and  Sholiijiur  aud    incense   sticks  or  udbattya  worth  about    £4000 
(Rs.  40,000)    go    yearly    to    Bombay.  Kanlai  or    satflower    oil    is 
exported  to  the  value    of  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000).     Safflower 
seed  is   heated   in   large  pans  and  pressed  in  a  country  oil    mill 
worked   by   bultocks.     Kunku  or    redpowder  worth    about  £4000 
(Rs.  40,000)  is  exported.     It  is  prepared  from  turmeric,  borax  or 
eavdgi,  aud  alum.  The  turmeric  is  wiped  clean  with  a  wet  towel,  cut  in 
thin  slices,  dried,  and  steeped  for  three 'days  in  a  solution  of  borax 
and  alum,  powdered  and  mixed   in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of 
borax  to  one  of  alum,  and  boiled  in  about  twelve  shers  of  fresh  lima 
juice.     The  turmeric  is  kept  dry  and   ground    to    fine  powder    in 
a  hand  mill.     Snuff  worth  about  £7000  (Rs.  70,000)  a  year  is  made 
from  tobacco  brought  from  Miraj  and  Mangalvedha.     The  pounding 
is  done  in  two  ways,  generally  by  a  mortar  and  pestle.     After  it 
has  gained  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  the   powder  is   laid    on  a 
piece  of  cloth  tied  across  the  mouth  of  a  large  brass  vessel  in  such 
a  way  that  the  cloth  touches   the  bottom   of   the    pot  inside.     The 
workman  takes  the  vessel  in    front  of   him,  and,  with    a    rounded 
pestlo  which  has  no  irop  ring  at  its  edge,  rubs  the  powder  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  cloth.     Along  with  the  snuff  are  also 
made  fine  chewing  tobacco  OTJarda  and  a  minor  variety  in  the  shape 
of  small  pills  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  tobacco. 

A  noted  Pandharpur  industry  is  the  making  of  khadi  a  composi- 
tion used  in  printing  cloths.  Khadi  is  prepared  by  boiling  resin  in 
linseed  oil  in  an  earthen  vase,  an  unpleasant  foul-smelling  operation 
nntil  the  mixture  becomes  as  thick  as  treacla  The  composition  is 
mixed  with  chalk  and  oxicarbonate  of  lead,  and  the  preparation 
whenoomplote,i8thickand8oft.  Asmall  quantityof  it  isput  likeaball 
on  the  loft  thumb  and  the  workman  tilling  his  printing  tube  with  it 
forces  it  through  the  hole»in  the  pattern  of  the  tube,  and,  when  the 
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ipter  XIV.       ond  is  presseJ  with  some  force  on  tbe  clotli,  the  pnttem  is  printed "« 
'   Places  ''^   '^'^  t^'^'"'  ''^'^'"  *  glossy  look  powdered  tnica  is  spriiiklf<?  .ivr  llif 

prints  ftud  somotimes  pold  leaf  or  ror^-/i  is  daubed  over  i  .At 

VifouAMVi.        ti,gn,  ipyjj  liijp   kinkhdh.     Tho  prints  are  said  to  bo    t  ,     mlli 

those  in  which  the  composition  consists  only  of  boiled  rcsin  iimi 
whiteU-ad.  Tho  patterns  are  generally  printed  on  bodiroclotbs  nail 
other  kinds  of  inferior  dyed  cloth,  and  these  are  made  into  hoodtJ 
cloaks  or  kunchia  and  coats  and  caps  for  children,  and  aro  largtij 
Bold. 

Hiatory.  «     ^^  September   1659  tho   Bij«pur   prcncral   AfrolkbKn   encamjwl 

at  Pandhaqiur  on  his  way  from  Bij-lpur  to  W«i  i-  Kw.-.-.i  h 
1774    Puudharpur   was    the   scene   of   an    action  .-mtJ 

nathrltv  Pcshwa  and  Trinibaki-Av  Ultima  sent  by  the  i'ouna  nu; 
toTopposo  Turn.     On  the^ourth   of  ^Fitrch  on   a  fine  ]>luin    W 
Ptmdlmrpur  and  Kiisegaon   four  niiltH  to  the  iiouth  Iv 
made  u   dashing  charge  on  Trinibakitiv,  and  in    less 
minutes  with  a  force  considerulily  inferior  to  thai  of    his  oppui 
gained  a  complete  victory,  mortally  wounded  Triinbakrrtv.  and 
him  prisoner.     This  victory  gave  a  momentary  life  to  llagbuiiat' 
cause  and  enabled  him  to  raise  large  sums  in  the  city  of  Pand 
partly  by  contributions  and  partly  by  ])awninp  a  j)ortion   of 
prize  jewels  he  had  brought  from  North  India.^     In  17it2  Mr 
the  author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  describes  Pandharjmc  as  a 
belonging  to  Parshurdra   lihfiu   Patvanlhan    and    containing  man; 
buildings  and  a  market  supplied  not  only  with  grain,  cloth,  and  ol" 
local  products  but  with  a   variety  of  English  articles  which  fillwli! 
whole  street  of  shops  of  Bombay  and  Poona  traders.' 

In  1815  Pandharpur  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Gnn 
Shdstri  the  GAikwdr'a  agent  at  the  Poona  court  by  Trimbukji      ' 
the  favourite  of  BAjirdv  the  last  Peshwa  (179<i-  1817).     U:i!^ 
Shdstrj  had  gone  to  Poona  under  British  guarantee  to  64;ttle  si 
money  disputes  between  the  GdikwAr  and  the  Peshwa,  but   finclini 
his  efiorts  fruitless  he  had  dett-rmined  to  return  to  BarcKla  aiid  kw 
the  settlement  to  British    arbitration.     This  disconcerted  D^ji 
plans,  whose  real  object  was  to  arrange  an  union  with  the   GAil 
against  the  English,  and  he  and  Trimbakji,  after  mwh  ]x?rsu;„. 
induced  Gangddhur  Shdstri  to  stay.     In   Jul^  (1815)   Bfijiniv  wc 
to  Pandharpur  on  a  pilgrimage  and  took   with  him   Trimbakji  ani 
Gangddhar  Shastri.     On  the  14th  of  July  the  Shdstri  dined  with  I 
Peshwa,  and  in  the  evening  Trimbakji  asked  him  to  Vithoba's  torn 
where  the  Peshwa  was.    Gangfidhar  who  was  unwell  excused  hinis*.- 
but  was  pressed  by  Trimbakji   and  went  to  the  temple  with  a  fr 
unarmed   attendants.     After  a  praver  to  Vithoba  he  tulkod    wi 
Trimbakji  and  then  went  to  jiay  his  respects   to  the  Peshwa  w 
was   seated  in  the  upixir   veranda  of  the   temple  and  treated   hi: 
with  marked  attention.      When    the    visit   was    over,    Gongtidli 
started  for  iis  lodging  in  high  spirits.     He  had  scarcely  gone  3i 
yards  when  ho    was  attacked  in  the  street  by  assassins   hired   \>\ 
Trimbakji  and  was  almost  cut  to  pieces.     The  murder  of  a  Bnihm 


'  Uraut  DatTs  MnnitliAii,  76.  *  Gnuit  DufTs  Atardtliiit,  367. 
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the  holy  city  of  Pandhurpur  and  Trimbakji  Denglin'a  share  in 
iho  deed  caused  much  cxcitomcnt.  The  death  of  a  man  for  whose 
Bcurity  the  British  Governineut  hwl  pledpod  thomselves,  the  proved 

Et  01  Trimbakji  and  the  wavering  and  intriguing  conduct  of  tho 
bwa  led  to  the  war  between  the  English  and  the  Peshwa,  the 
of  which  was  decided  by  the  British  victory  at  Kirkce  near 
foona.'  In  1817  an  indecisive  action  was  fought  near  Pandharpur 
between  the  Pcshwa's  horso  and  the  British   troops  under  General 

Smith  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.''  In  1847  llaghoji 
Ihjlngrya  the  noted  Koli  dacoit  was  caught  at  Pandharpur  by 
lieutenant,  afterwards  General,  Gell.  During  the  1 857  mutinies  the 
fficc  and  treasury  of  the  mamlatdilr  of  PandhuiiJur  then  in  Sdtdra 
TWO  attacked  by  rebels  but  successfully  held  by  tho  local  police. 

In  1870  Viisudev  Balvant  Pliadke  the  notorious  BrAhman  leader 
t  dacoits  was  on  Uis  way  to  Pandharpur  from  the  Nizdra's  territories 
a  raise  money  to  pay  his  recruits  when  he  was  captured  at  Bevar 
■avaflgi  in  Bijfipur  thirty  miles  east  of  Indi.* 

Sa'ngola,  mi  the  ilan  about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Slioldpur  i.i 

municipal  town  the  head-quarters  of  the  Siingola  sulj-division   with 

I   1872  a  population   of  5111    and  in    1881   of  4726.     The    1872 

msus  showed  483!)  Hindus  and  272  Musalm.ins  and  tho  1881  census 

323  Hindus  and  4U3  Musalmiins.     A  weekly  market  is  held  on 

unday.   •Besides  the  revenue  and  police  offices  of  the  sub-division 

dngola  has  a  municipality,  a   post  office,   and   a  fort.     The   muni- 

ipality  which  was  established  in    1>^5  had  in   1882-8.'i  an  income 

f  £122  ( Rs.  1220)  and  an  expenditure  of  £234  ( Ra.  '2.S40).     The  fort 

1  which  the  sub-divisional  offices  are   now  held   is  said  to  have  been 

luilt  by  a  BiiApur  king,  and  so  prosperous  was  the  town  which  grow 

p  round  it  that  until  it  was  sacked  by  HoUcar's  PathAns  in  1802,  it 

fus  locally  called  The  Golden  SAngola  or  Soriyiichu  Samjole.      The 

>wn  has  never  recovei'ed  the  ruin  of  1802. 

In  1750  B;ilaji  Pcshwa's  usuqiation  of  supreme  authoritv  on  the 
path  of  Shfihu  in  174!)  was  resisted  by  one  Yamtiji  Shivdev  who 
krcw  himself  into  Sangola  fort  and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
I^hlji's  cousin  Sadiishivrav  marched  to  Sdngola,  and,  that  Yamiiji 
iight  have  no  cxcust;  for  resistance,  he  took  with  liini  Ramraja  the 
ntiira  chief.  Yamaji's*  rising  was  suppressiul.  During  his  stay  at 
Bngola,  Ramraja  agreed  to  give  to  the  Peshwa  supreme  power  in 
feturn  for  a  small  tract  round  Sdtdra.  This  agreement  was  never 
Itrried  out.* 

Shola'pur*  or  the  Sixteen  Villages,  north  latitude  17°  40'  east 
iiig'itude  7.5'  46',  tho  head-quarters  of  the  Sholdpur  district,  with  in 
881  a  population  of  61,281,  is  a  station  on  the  south-east  branch  of 
be  Poninsuhi  Railway  165  miles  south-east  of  Poena  and  283  miles 
>uth-oast  of  Bombay.      Tho  1881  census  showed  that  Sholapur  is 


^  Orant  Dnffa  Marithis,  630-631.  ' Details  lire  given  ahorc  pp.  293 -294. 

'Compare  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XXIfL  C43-64C.         *  Graut  DatVa  Mju-ithiU,  271. 
j"  From  iold  sixteeu  and  />ur  villages.     The  sixteen   villages  on  whose  site  Sholiipur 
M  built  are   Adilpnr,    Ahmiwlpur,  Ch.iml4(lcv,  Futtehpur,  .Tiimdilrviidi,  Kajl.'ipur, 
Itd'lorpiir,    KliauaerAvkiviidi,     Muli.iniinailpur,    Hiinipur,    8andalpur,    Sliaikpnr, 

Kur,  Sooalgi,  Soudpur,  oud  Voidkivddi.    Maulvi  Moliaiumid  Kasim. 
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tho  ^ixth  city  in  the  BombBy  Presidency  and  the  second  in  th« 
Bombay  Decean,  with  a  town  site,  including  the  cantonment,*  of 
8.")2  acres  that  is  a  population  of  seventy  to  the  square  acre. 

The  town  lies  ISOO  feet  above  sea  level  on  tho  water-shed  of  the 
Adila  a  feeder  of  the  Sina  which  it  joins  at  N^ndnr  about 
eight  miles  south-west  of  the  city.  The  city  stands  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  plain,  tho  nearest  hill  called  Ddvad  Molak  being  eight 
miles  to  the  east,  while  on  tho  north  at  a  distance  of  twelve  milea 
rises  Savargaon  Dongar,  and  about  ten  miles  further  north  is 
3'uijiipur  hill.  About  four  miles  to  the  north-west  is  the  Ekmk,  or 
as  it  is  generally  called  the  Hiparga  lake,  and  to  the  north,  about  half 
a  mile  on  the  Tuljiipur  roa<l,  is  the  Shol4pur  water-works  engine 
house,  and  about  &00  yards  further  north  the  Shelgi  stream  runs 
east  to  west.  To  the  north-west,  close  to  the  city  wall  and  east  of 
the  Poena  road,  is  the  Thorla  or  largo  MhArvAda.  ^bout  1 500  to  2000 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  city  are  the  Police  Lines  and  tlie  Sholapur 
Spinning  and  Weaving  Mill.  To  the  south-west,  close  to  the 
city  wall,  lies  tho  fort  of  Shohtpiir,  and  one  to  two  thousand 
yards  further  are  the  officers'  bungalows  of  the  old  cavalry  lines 
now  mostly  occupied  by  railway  servants  and  the  railway  statioa 
To  tho  south  of  the  city,  with  the  fort  on  its  west  bank,  is  the  Sid- 
dheshvar  lake  with  a  tempi©  in  the  centre.  On  the  south-east  bank 
ofthe  lake  are  tho  municipal  garden  andaMusalm^ndomcu&lled  Shah 
Javhi'ir's  Ghumat,  and  about  1 000  yards  more  to  the  south-east  are  tho 
Collector's  oflice  and  bungalow  in  the  Sadar  B.nzilr  of  the  old  canton- 
ment. About  100  to  500  yards  south-west  of  the  Collector's  ofiSoeand 
bungalow  stretch  tho  officers'  bungalows  of  the  old  cantonment; 
from  fifty  to  100  yards  west  of  the  officers'  bungalows  are  the 
Protestant  church,  the  lloman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  post  office; 
further  west  is  the  hamkt  of  ModikhAna,  and  about  300  yards  weal 
of  Modikliiiua  is  the  old  commissariat  cattle  yard.  The  Motibi^ 
and  Revansiddheshvar's  temple,  and  a  pond  on  their  eastern 
boundary  lie  about  500  yards  south  of  the  Protestant  church. 
About  1000  yards  south-east  of  the  Sadar  Bazar  are  the  Native 
Infantry  lines,  and  to  the  south  of  tho  lines  are  the  officers'  bungalowa 
in  the  present  cantonment  limits.  To  the  east  of  the  Siddhcshvar 
lake  are  the  Siddheshvar,  Begam  PAchha,  tihankar,  and  Shanvar 
wards  or  2'^thii ;  and,  to  the  east  of  the  city  are  the 
Morgan,  SomviSr,  Sakhar,  Ganesh,  Budhvar,  GuruvAr,  Bdbu, 
Dhakta  or  Small  Mhdrvdda,  and  Jodbhdvi  wards.  The  area 
within  the  old  city  wall  was  about  150  acres,  and  included  only 
the  Kasba  and  the  Shukravdr  wards.  Under  the  fourth  Peshwa 
Mddhavrfiv  (1761-1772)  about  seventy-three  acres  more  to  the  north 
wore  gained  by  pulling  down  the  north  of  tho  old  city  wall,  which 
ran  from  the  south-east  comer  of  tho  present  city  wall  at  the  south 
of  the  Bala  gate  as  far  ab  tho  Dan  gate.  A  stone  and  mud  mnsonry 
wall  was  buiii  round  the  added  part,  and  the  TuljApur  gate  which 
is  said  to  have  originally  been  to  the  south  and  in  front  of  Maruti'a 
temple  near  the  fruitsellers'  shops,  was  built  in  the  new  wall.  This 
\\  all  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  levy  from  the  sale  of  goods.  It 
is  known  as  the  Mangalvdr  ward,  because  the  weekly  Tuesday  market 

1  The  population  of  ShoUpar  cantonment  i«  1301. 
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now  held  in  the  JodhhAvi  ward  was  origiuBllj  held  there.  4l>out 
187-  many  pai-tsof  the  uity  wall  wern  pulled  down  butit  stiiienclosea 
most  of  t ho  city.  When  the  bulk  of  the  British  troops  were  moved 
from  Sholapur,  the  part  now  known  as  the  old  cautontnent  consisting 
of  the  Sadar  Bazar,  Modikhaua,  and  the  ban^aiows  of  the  Cavalry 
lines,  and,  in  ItSSl,  the  open  ground  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Sholkpur  fort,  were  included  in  mnnieipal  limits.' 

The  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  a  hard  iniirum  almost 
approaching  trap.  Except  to  the  north  and  east  where  is  some  rich 
cotton  soil  the  rock  in  places  is  near  the  surface  barely  covered  by  soil. 
In  the  rains  the  surroundings  of  the  town  are  green  and  pleasant,  at 
other  times  the  city  looks  bare  and  uninteresting,  except  patches  of 
land  watered  from  the  Ekruk  canal  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  town. 

Its  groat  castle  is  handsome  and  well  placed  on  the  rising  western 
bank  of  tliu  !Siddhe«hvar  lake.  Except  tlao  c4i.stlo  the  town  has  little 
of  architectural  interest,  most  of  tho  houses  being  one-storeyed  and 
flat-roofed  and  most  of  the  streets  crooked  and  nan-ow.  The  most 
notable  objects  besides  the  fort  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city 
and  the  Siddheshvar  lake  and  temple  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  are  the 
municipal  garden  on  the  south  bank  of  the  lake  and  the  Kamar  or 
Motibiig  pond  about  a  mile  further  south  beyond  the  cantonment  and 
railway,  with  two  roads  to  Bijapur  one  passing  over  and  the  other 
below  tho  •dam  of  the  Motibig  lake. 

The  view  from  the  high  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Siddheshvar 
id,  includes  to  the  nurth  three  tetyples   with   large  domes,  the 

""  B  Jain  temple  with  a  gilt  top  and  the  usual  pyramidal  towers, 

and  one  to  the  loft  known  as  Tripurdntakeshvar's  temple  divided 
by  parallel  lines  into  storeys  rising  like  one  bud  growing  out  of 
another,  lu  the  other  two  spires  the  storeys  are  masked  by  orna- 
ments. Tho  spires  are  covered  with  rich  ornaments  in  pleasant 
yellow  and  brown  stucco.  Especially  to  the  west  are  many  trees 
2>!faU,  uiiiis,  and  tamarinds,  some  of  them  very  large.  A  few  of  the 
poorest  houses  are  black-tliatched  huts  and  a  few  of  the  richest  are 
large  mansions  with  flat-topped  pavilions  on  their  roofs.  Most  have 
flat  roofs  of  gray  earth. 

The  natural  drainage  of  the  city  is  good.  The  surface  water  is 
carried  by  the  Lundki  cm  the  east,  a  feeder  of  the  Shelgi,  which, 
along  tho  north  of  the  town,  flows  west  to  the  Adila,  or,  as  it  is  here 

lied,  the  Bfila.     Tho  lowest  part  of  the  town  is  tho  west. 

Tho  city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  two  and  a  half  miles  round,  of 
l>rhich  two  miles  round  the  Kasba  and  ShukravAr  wards  are  old 
^nd  half  a  mile  on  the  north  was  made  about  125  years  ago.  About 
1872,  to  give  room  to  the  growing  town,the  municipality  pulled  down 
the  whole  of  the  east  wall  and  parts  on  the  south-west  and  north. 
The  walls  are  eight  to  ten  leet  high,  four  to  six  feet  wide  at  the 
^base,  and  three  to  four  feet  wide  at  tho  top.  In  som%  parts  they 
re  built  entirely  of  stone  and  mud,  ia  other  parts  tho  three  or 
four  feet  at  the  foot  are  biiilt  of  stone  and  the  live  or  six  feet  at  the 
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top  gi  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud.     Tho  stone  work  is   throng 
pointed  with  mortar. 

Sholdpnr  had  ori<rinn,lly  eight  gates  or  v/mj*.  Degnon  Nnva 
BAla  ou  the  west, 'i'uljapur  on  tho  north,  Kiiinbhari  and  Dar 
the  east,  Bijapur  and  PAni  on  the  south,  and  Killa  or  Revni*  oi 
south-west.  The  DegJion,  Tnlj;ipnr,  Kurabhari,  Dfiri,  and  Biji 
gates  have  boon  pulled  down  and  a  lino  road  niiido  from  the  K 
bhari  gate  to  thn  Bijapur  gate.  The  Nava  gate,  so  callcni  l:)eca 
leads  to  the  Niivi  ward  opened  liy  Mr.  (lolilHnch  in  I8»i4,  about 
^ards  of  tho  Degaon  gate,  was  opened  by  the  muaieipalit.y  ia  M 

The  city  is  divided  into  the  Kasba  or  old  town  including  tho  3 
or  Goldfinch  ward,  oilled  after  Mr.  W.  A.  Goldfinch,  C.  S.   a  foi 
Collector,    and   fifteen   jy-th^   or   wards,    Biibu,    Begum,      Biidli 
Ganesh,   Guruviir,    Jodbhavi,   Maugalviir,    Marguin]iatti,     Puc 
Sakhar,   Shankar,  Shativar,  Shukravar,    Siddhe»livar,  and    Soi: 
lying  round   tho    town.     Tho    Kiisba,    Mangalvar,   and    Shuk 
wards  are  within  tho    town    walls.      Of     the    remaining    twoln 
Siddeshvar,    Begam,  Shankar,    ShanvAr,  Piichha,  and  Margota 
wards  on  the  south  and   south-east,  and    SAkhar,  Sninvar,  G 
BudhvAr,  Guruvdr,  and  .Jodbhavi  warda  on  the  east  are   ontsido 
town  walls.  Since  the  establishment  (1877)  of  the  SholApiir  Spin 
and  Weaving  Mill  near  the  Police  lines,  tho  mill  buildings  tog'e 
with  tho  police  lines  are  called  Mill  ward.     Tho  Sadar  Bassitr  or 
market  and  a  cluster  of  buildings  to    its  south-west  known   na 
Modikhana  form  suburbs  of  the  town  and  are  inhabited  by  a  tni' 
population.     The  city   has   four  hamlets   or  vdili^i  all  to   the  sontl 
three  of  them  purely  agi-icultural  and  the  fourth,  Tirheviidi,  near 
railway  station  inhabited  by  working  men  employed   in  the  rail 
and  in  tlio  Sadar  Bazar  and  Cantonment.     Within  the  city  liini 
an  open  plot  called  Uasikal  to  the  west  of    Khandoba's  pond   wli 
is  used  for  drying  yarn  dyed  with  indigo.*    The  south  of   tho   to 
including  the  Siddheshvar  ward  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Burudbam 
workers  and  Ghisadi  tinkers;  the  south-east  and  east  excluding 
JodbhAvi  ward  by  Sdli,  Koshti,  and  Momin  weavers  ;  tho  Jodbl 
and  Mangiilvjir  wards  by  Lingayat,  Gujar,  and  MArwar  Vanis  i 
well-to-do  tnvders  ;  and  the  west  that  is  the  Kasba  and  Shukra 
wards  chiefly   by  Bnihmans,   Gujar  and  MiirwAr   Vinis,    Pardo 
Dhangars,   and  Dhors.     The  Mhars  and  MAngs  live    in  Mharvi 
outside  the  town  walls  on  tho  east  between  tho  Kumbhari  and  I 
gates  and  on  the  west  near  the   Degaon   gate.     Some  !Mhdj-s  ( 
Mdngs  also  live  within    the  town  walls  in  Shukravfir  ward  near 
Bijapur   gate.     For  municipal  and  sanitary  purposes  tho   towi 
divided  into  twelve  wards  each  under  a  supervisor  or  miikddi 
Thirteen   municipal    messengers  look    after   the   sanitation   of 
outskirts  of  the  town  at  a  monthly  cost  of  £7  16«.  (Rs.  78). 

The  Sadar  Bazar  or  main  market  lies  on  rising  ground  about  a  mill 
the  south-east  of  the  town.  From  the  Collector's  bungalow  to  the 
office  tho  road  passes  under  an  old  id6/tu/-covored  embankment  w' 


'  Rovni  8ccms  to  tie  a  local  pronunciation  of  tlio  English  word  ravolin,  aa  the 
leads  to  the  ravelin  on  the  north  of  the  fort  ditch. 
*  HMikol  in  K<UiM-8ie  means  a  place  {or  drying  dyed  yam. 
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is  locally  said  to  be  the  dam  of  an  old  poud  for  the  water-supply  gf  the 
town  which  was  demolished  by  order  o£  Aurang;zeb  and  turned  into 
a  garden  called  the  Nava  Bag.  The  Sadar  Baz&r  contains  1437  houses 
lodging  idQS  people.  Most  of  the  houses  have  tiled  roofs.  The 
Water-supply  is  from  three  wells  two  of  which  yield  good  water. 
The  beef  slaughter  house  with  thelaeef  market  behind  it  lies  on  the 
east  outskirts.  The  vegetable  market  is  in  the  middle  of  the  bazdr 
and  consists  of  a  buiklius^  with  a  tiled  roof  on  masonry  pillars.  A 
new  distillery  was  built  in  1877  about  700  yards  south  of  the  railway 
station  outside  municipal  limits.  The  old  distillery  is  now  used  fo^ 
BelUng  country  liquor. 

The  suburb  of  Modikhdna,  with  about  228  houses  lodging  777 
people,  lies  about  500  yards  to  the  north  of  the  Protestant  church  or 
about  1000  yards  to  the  north-west  of  the  present  cantonment. 
I  The  houses  have  "mostly  tiled  roofs  and  are  occupied  by  railway 
servants  and  husbandmen  of  mixed  castes.  Originally  it  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  commissariat  servants,  as  it  lies  about  300  yards  east 
of  the  commissariat  yard. 

The  police  lines  lie  to  the  west  of  the  city  near  the  old 
Pandharpur  and  Miraj  road  and  close  to  the  Ekruk  lake  canal.  The 
natural  drainage  on  the  north  of  the  lines  is  defective  and  the  water 
of  the  canal  sometimes  overflows  and  forms  an  unpleasant  marsh. 
The  lines  are  in  two  rows  each  of  sixty  close  rooms  on  very  low 
plinths  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  In  1882-83  the  municipality 
built  two  sets  of  latrines  between  the  police  lines  and  the  city,  each 
with  eight  seats. 

The  city  has   eight   main  and  cross  streets   the  chief  being  a 

south  and  north  street  running  from  the    Collector's  bungalow    in 

Siddheshvar  ward  to  the  Tuljiipur  gate.     It  is  fairly  straight  and 

broad  and  is  the  chief  business  quarter  of  the  town.    About  200  to  300 

yards  east  of  this  road  is  another  street,  which,  running  just  outside 

of    the   city  wall  from  Bijdpur  to  Tuljdpur  gate,  meets  the    first 

street  near  the  Bijdpur  and  Tuljdpur  gates.     To  its  right  are  four 

west   to  east  cross  streets  one  through  Shanvar  ward  and  Margom- 

'  patti,    another    through    Sdkhar  ward,   the   third  between   G-anesh 

[and   Jodbhavi  and   Gi\ruv<lr    wards,  and  the   fourth    in    Jodbhdvi 

[•ward.     The  first   three  are  fairly  straight  and  lead  as  far  as   the 

north  and  south  or  Haidarabad  road  which  passes  by  the  west  of  the 

L Judge's  court.     The  second  cross  street  to  the  left  of  the  second 

'main  street  starts  from  the  Kumbhdri  gate,  passes  through   the 

grain   market  in  Mangalvar  ward,  meets  the  first  main  street  and 

I  runs  west  through  the  cloth  market  to  the  Bala  gate.    Near  the  Bdla 

L^ate  it  turns  about  100  feet  to  the  south,  and  inside  and  close  to  the 

I  Wall,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  near  the  Degaon  gate,  it 

I  again  turns  to  the  south.    The  Sadar  Bazar  has  a  main  east  and  west 

I  Street  fairly  straight  and  about  half  a  mile  long  ;  and  a  sopth  and  north 

[Btreet  which  crosses  th^  main  street  near  a  police  station  which  ia 

|;elso  used  as  a  branch  dispensary  and  camp  library.   Besides  these  two 

'  main  and  cross  streets  the  city  and  cantonment  have  many  lanes. 

The  1851-52  census  showed  for  Sholapur  city  a  population  of 
80,819.     The  1872  census  showed  .54,744  people  oi;  an  increase  in 
B  125—62 
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twenty  }-(?ar8  of  23,925  or  about  78  per  cent  cbiefly  the  roaalt 
openiug  of  the  south-east  branch  of  the  I'eninBula   railway   wii 
station  at  ShoUpur.     Tho  1872  details  wore  41,020  or  about  ~" 
cent  Hindus,  12,748  or  2349  per  cent  Musalmilns,  306  * "'  -' 
and    serentr  Others.      The   1881    ceusus  showed  a   |><. 
01,281  an  increase  of  6637  or  about  twelve  per  cc»  i 

have  been  greater  but  for  the  heavy   niortfthty   in  .'  ir 

daring  tho  1870-78  famine.     Tho  1881  details  were  Hiniius  ■ 
or  74*04  per  cent,  Mosalmdns  14,780  or  24"  11  per  cent,  Chrisi 
^11,  Pirsis  127,  and  ninety-ono  OfhorR.* 

According  to  the  1872  census  SholApur   had  8720  bnnsea  l 
64,744  people  or  6"28  in  ench  house.     Of  these  2037  wero 
8333  middling,  and  3350  poor.     The    IS.Sl   census   showed 
houses,  8330  of  them  occupied,  lodging  01,281  people  or  7li6 
house.     Of  the  8330  occupied  houses,  thirty-aiac  were  banj 
most  of  them  with  thatched  roofs;  941  were   one-storey 
two-storeyed,  and  one  a  three-storeyed  house;  1407  were  _ 
floors  with  tiled  roofs  and  4752  with  Hat  roofs;    1119  vrero 
and  five  were  Police  Lines.     Of  tho  occupied  honses   127  we; 
the  first  class  worth  a  yearly  rent  of    £20  to  £50  (lis.  200-500] 
320  of  the  second  class  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  l\ 
200)  :  875  of  the  third  class  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £6  to 
(Rs.  50-100);  4384  of  the  fourth  class  worth   a  yoarfj    rem 
£1  to  £5  (Rs.  10-50)';  and  2018  of  the  fifth  clafis  worth   a  ye 
rent  of  £1  (Rs. 10)  and  under.     In  the  total  8751  wore   495   sh 
sixteen  stores,  fifty-two  temples,  forty-six  mosques,  eight  tnk-uu 
inns,  nine  rest-houses,  four  cnurches,  and  one  fire  temple.      Tho 
roofed  houses  have  mostly  stone  and  mud  built  walls  while 
have  burnt  brick  and   mud  masonry   upper  floors  and  tiled 
The  plinths  are  generally  one  to  three  feet   above  the  road, 
walls  of   the    one-storeyed  tiled    houses    are    generally    of    \ 
masonry.      Tho     timber    commonly    used     is    iiivi,    bahhiil, 
nimhdra.     Some  of  tho  richer  houses  are  built  of  stone  and   h 
brick.     As    a   rule  the  walls  present  a  blank  face  to  the  st 
with  few   openings  except  the  door.     Ten   to  twelve   feet   of 
on  the   first  or  ground  floor  are  of  stone,  tho  walls  of  the  np 
floors  being  generally    built  of  burnt    brick.     Some  house    i 
are   enlivened  by  bright  figures  of    elephants  and    tigers,   pai: 
chiefly  by  Hindus  of  the  Jingar  caste  on  marriage  occasions.   I; 
the  flat-roofed  houses  are  generally  one  or  more  courts  or  chtt 
about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a   row  of  four  plain,  figures  abod 
eight  feet  high  on  each   side  and   with  raised  verandas   all    ro 
and  rooms  opening  from  and  above  them.     In  the  first  or  o 
court  a  place  is  usually  kept  for  visitors  and  for  business,  whoi 
carpet  is  spread  and  cushions  are  set.     In  the  inner  court  are  th 
eating  and  cooking  rooms  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  othoi 
The  upper  storey    has    a  wooden  front  and  overhangs,  leaving  u 
the  centre   a   square  of  four  to  eight  fett.     From  some   of  t'  ~ 
houses  doorways  lead  to  balconies  built  on  the  roof  as  a  place 


'  The  totftl  includes  1391  the  population  of  tho  cuttoainent. 
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enjoyinpr  the  breeze.  The  roots  of  a  few  of  the  honses  are  painted 
and  tho  rest  of  the  woodwork  is  stained  black.  Even  amon^  the 
well-to-do,  middle  class  honses  are  bnilt  with  stone  and  mnd  walla 
,nd  the  roofs  are  flat  mnd  terraces  with  bare  walls  relieved  only  by 
cut-stone  doorway.  The  inside  arrangements  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  better  sort  of  houses.  The  houses  of  tho  poor  are  mud 
hovels  of  one  room  divided  by  a  mnd  partition  and  roofed  with  poor 
thatch.  The  Hoor  is  often  below  the  level  of  the  road,  the  only 
passage  for  air  and  smoke  is  the  doorway,  which  is  generally  low 
and  narrow,  and,  as  the  smoke  takes  long  to  find  its  way  out,  tho 
inside  atmosphere  is  stifling  and  almost  always  unhealthy.  Many* 
of  the  houses  are  ruinous.  Though  they  form  a  fairly  even  lino  in 
tho  main  streets  they  have  very  irregular  frontages,  and  in  places 
the  lanes  are  very  crooked  and  winding.  Of  the  whole  number, 
2400  houses  have  orivies  inside  their  walls  and  about  200  have 
detached  priviea 

Since  1818  when  it  passed  under  the  British,  Sholdpur  has  grown 
teadily  in  importajice  as  a  trade  centre.  When,  after  some  years 
if  British  management,  it  became  free  from  the  risk  of  raids  of 
robbers  from  the  NizAm's  territory,  Sliohipur  became  a  resort  of 
traders,  and  the  opening  of  a  railway  station  in  1859  raised  it  to  be 
ino  of  the  chief  marts  in  the  Deccan.  The  staple  trade  is  cotton, 
though,  since  1870,  Barsi  has  drawn  much  cotton  trade  from 
Sholiipur.  The  chief  cotton  traders  are  Bombay  Bhati^  and  some 
lofiil  LingAyats,  Komtis,  and  Gujardt  and  Marwir  Vanis.  The 
railway  returns  fur  the  four  years  enfling  1883  show  at  Sholapnr 
station  an  average  of  215,207  passengers  and  •1-9,498  tons  of  goods.^ 

Sholapur  has  a  cotton  mill  belonging  to  the  Sholapur  Spinning 
,nd  Weaving  Company  Limited  which  began  work  in  March  1877. 
ho  company  has  a  capital  of  £67,850  (Us.  6,78,500)  and  is  managed 
ly  Bombay  Bhatids.  The  machinery  which  is  driven  by  two  engines 
each  of  forty  horse-power,  works  20,888  spindles  and  175  looms 
and  employs  850  hands  at  a  monthly  wage  expenditure  of  about 
£770  (Rs.  7700),  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  1883-84 
amounting  to  £8620  (lis.  86,200).  Of  the  workmen  about  150  are 
Musalmdns  and  the  rest  MariithAa.  About  100  are  from  Mai  van  in 
Ratnjlgiri,  and  the  rest'bolong  to  Sholapur  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  daily  outturn  of  yarn  is  5500  to  6000  pounds  part  of  which  is 
worked  into  cloth.  Tho  wholesale  price  of  yarn  is  about  £12  10«. 
(Ks.  125)  for  a  bale  of  300  pounds.  Most  of  tho  cloth  goes  to  Bdrsi, 
Bij^pur  and  tho  Nizam's  territory.' 

Excluding  222  in  the  Sadar  Bazar,  Sholiipur  city  has  about  1936 
shops  and  eleven  warehouses  chiefly  along  the  north  and  south  main 
road  from  the  Siddheshvar  ward  to  the  Tuljripur   pate,  and  in  the 
ross  roads  and  lanes  in  Mangalvdr  ward  at  its  north  end.^ 
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'  Dctiila  are  given  above  nnder  Trade  p.  267.        '  Details  are  given  above  p.  270. 

'  Of  the  1 036  shops  and  eleven  witrohoases,  two  hundred  are  of  Nirdiis  or  yam 

Jyera  ;  one  hundred  and  ai.\ty  two  of  cloth  sellers ;  one  hundred  and  lifty  of  ChAnihhAra 

■pr  shrtcniakera  ;  one  hundrvu  and  tivo  of  grain  sellers  ;  one  hundre<l  and  two  of  floor 

illors   and   grocers;    oighty-two  of  vegetable  leUera ;  eighty  of  muttou  snlUsni 


Skopi. 


^r  XrV.  Abont  half  of  the  shops  arc  owned  by  the  shopkeepers  and  half 

are  rtnted.  The  shops  are  usually  in  the  ground  floors  of  houses  in 
two  parts,  each  about  twelve  feet  long  by  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  of 
which  the  inner  part  is  used  as  a  storeroom  and  the  onter  part  or 
veraudu  is  the  shop  where  sales  are  made.  A  few  of  the  no* 
shops  are  faced  with  wood  and  have  arched  windows  and  overhanging 
eaves.  The  usual  business  hours  are  six  to  twelve  in  the  morning 
and  two  to  eight  in  the  evening.  The  222  shops  in  the  Sadar  Batfr 
are  chiefly  along  both  sides  of  the  east  and  west  main  road.' 

ement.  ShoIApur  is  throughout  the  year  the  seat  of  the  Jad^yo  and  cirfl 

surgeon  and,  during  the  rains,  of  the  Collector,  the  assistant  and 
deputy  collectors,  police  superintendent,  and  district  engineer.  1* 
is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief  revenue  and  police  offices  of 
the  Sholapur  sub-division,  and  has  a  muuicij»lity,  civil  hospital, 
jail,  dispensary,  high  school,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  railwsj 
station,  travellers'  bungalow,  temples,  and  fort.  The  municipality 
was  established  in  1853.  In  1882-83  it  had  an  income  of  £12,237 
(Rs.  1,22,870)  chiefly  from  octroi  (Rs.  92,799),  and  an  oxpenditar* 
of  £10,808  (Rs.  1,08,680)  chiefly  on  public  health,  conservancy,  and 
water. 

•r  WorVa.  The  chief  municipal  undertaking  has  been  the  water-works  whicli 

form  the  chief  source  of  the  city  water-supply.  They  were  built  bjr 
the  municipiility  between  1879  and  1881  at  a  cost  of  £22,593  10<i 
(Rs.  2,25,935)  and  give  a  daily  supply  of  about  six  gallons  a  he«d 
Water  is  drawn  from  the  Ekruk  lower  level  canal  at  a  site  in  tbs 
fifth  mile  through  a  line  of  ten-inch  pipes  into  a  settling'  tank.* 
From  the  settling  tank  the  water  la  pumped  by  steam  power  direct 


■eventy-five  of  tailoro  ;  seventy  two  of  grotxirs ;  fifty-seven  each  of  yam  sellers  andbetal 
Mllers;  forty-eight  of  moneychangers  ;  forty-tivc  of  oil-pi'oiisers  ;  forty-three  of  gold 
and  silver  smiths  ;  forty  each  of  Bhois  or  fishernion  and  Kunibh&rs  or  potters  ;  thirty- 
seven  of  metal  vessel  makers ;  thirty-six  of  fmit  sellers;  thirty-four  oi  monevleoders ; 
thirty  each  of  blacksmiths  and  nower  sellers  ;  twenty-nine  of  silk  sollera  and 
spinners  ;  twenty-Kvo  each  of  Dhors  or  tanners,  of  Ghis&dis  or  tinkers,  asd 
Lon^ris  or  lime  sellers  ;  twenty-two  of  native  doctors  ;  twenty  of  Hunids  or  bamboo 
basket  makers  and  sellers  ;  nineteen  of  bangle  sellers  ;  eighteen  of  Btvpctmeat  sellers; 
■eyeateen  of  bead  and  needle  sellers  ;  sixteen  of  RangAris  or  dyers  ;  tiftecn  of  Kisiis 
or  brass  pot  sellers  ;  fourteen  of  grain  parchors  ;  thirteen  of  Atdrs  or  perfumers;  twelvs 
of  ooontry  cigar  makers  and  sellers  ;  eleven  of  raw  cotton  sellers  ;  ten  of  BohorAs  or 
miscellaneous  sellers  ;  ten  of  beef  sellers ;  nine  of  Pinjins  or  cotton  cleaners  ;  eight 
of  pulse  makers  and  sellers  ;  seven  each  of  country  liquor  sellers,  hemp  sellers,  hotel 
keepers,  snutf  sellers,  tinners,  and  tin  workers  ;  six  of  Patvekars  or  gold  Decklacs 
stringers  ;  six  of  Saltangars  or  tanners  of  sheep  and  goat  sldns;  five  each  of  stamp 
vendors  and  cocoanut  sellers  ;  four  each  of  booksellers,  cotton  seed  sellers,  and  pean 
sellers  ;  three  each  of  cloth  printers,  armourers,  lao  bangle  makers  and  sellers,  toddy 
sellers,  and  spiced-tohocco  or  ijuddkhu  sellers  ;  two  each  of  11  rework  makers  and  sellet^ 
watclimakers,  and  English  liquor  sellers ;  and  one  each  of  hhdng  sellers,  opium  sellers, 
bookbinders,  and  country  liddle  makers  and  sellers. 

1  The  shop  details  are :  Twenty-five  of  oil  expressers  and  sellers  ;  nineteen  ol 
ChlnibhArs  or  country  shoemakers  and  sellers;  fifteen  each  of  flour  dealers  and  grooMS, 
potters,  and  tailors  ;  twelve  each  of  nnlso  splitters  and  English  shoo  and  bo<it  makers ; 
eleven  of  grain  sellers  ;  ten  each  of  betel-leaf  sellers  and  mutton  sellers  ;  nine  of  money- 
lenders ;  seven  tach  of  .vegetable  sellers  and  beef  sellers  ;  six  each  of  gold  and  silver 
smiths  and  moneychangers  ;  four  each  of  fruit  selleia,  perfumers,  burnt  lime  seUen, 
and  tinners  ;  three  each  of  sweetmeat  sellers,  bangle  sellers,  tanners,  and  hide  sellera, 
Bohonia  or  miscellaneous  sellers,  European  liquor  sellers,  and  country  liquor  selleis  ; 
two  each  of  cloth  sellers,  blacksmiths,  and  hotel  keepers;  and  one  each  of  a 
bookbinder,  a  grain  parcher,  and  a  hemp-water  hemp-flower  and  opium  seller. 

1  Details  of  the  Ekruk  Lake  ore  Riven  above  pp.  226-226,  411. 
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through  a  line  of  main  pipes  into  two  service  reservoirs  at  different 
levels,  called  the  Percival  and  Spry  Reservoirs,  from  which  #ater 
■Lis  distributed  by  about  eighty  standpipes  and  posts.'  Before  the 
^■Waterworks  were  made  by  the  municipality  the  chief  source  of  the 
city  water-supply  was  the  Siddheshvar  lake  and  about  twenty  wells 
with  and  without  steps  which  dried  in  1876  when  the  people  had  to 
get  water  from  the  Ekruk  canal  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  on  the 
north  and  west  of  the  city.  In  1876  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
reported  that,  but  for  the  Ekruk  lake,  SholApur  would  have  been 
deserted  as  all  the  ordinary  supply  of  water  had  dried  and  the  people 
were  entirely  dependent  on  canal  water.  As  the  lake  supply  though* 
constant  and  ample  was  at  too  great  a  distance  the  municipality 
decided  to  undertake  a  scheme  for  bringing  the  water  into  the 
city.  Projects  were  originally  made  in  1868  by  Captain  C.  B.  T. 
Penny,  R.  E.,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  AVhiting,  C.E.,  but  the  question  was 
shelved  from  time^o  time  until  1876  when  the  famine  brought  the 
subject  to  the  front.  In  1878  Mr.  C.  T.  Burke,  C.E.,  proposed 
three  schemes  one  by  gravitation  from  a  special  storage  reservoir  on 

»tLo  Sholgi  stream  and  the  other  two  from  the  Ekruk  lake,  one  by 
raising  water  by  a  turbine  worked  by  the  canal  flow  and  the  other 
by  raising  water  by  steam  power.  The  third  project  was  re- 
commended by  the  Chief  Engineer  for  irrigation  and  adopted  by 
the  municipality,  and  the  money  was  raised  by  a  loan.  The  works 
were  begfln  on  the  6th  of  November  1870  and  were  formally 
opened  by  His  E.xcellency  Sir  James  Fergusson,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor 
of  Bombay,  on  the  22nd  of  July  1881,  wjien  the  two  service  reservoirs 
were  called  aft.er  Mr.  E.  H.  Percival,  C.S.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Spry,  C.S., 
two  former  Collectors  of  Sholdpur  who  did  much  to  further  schemes 
for  the  water-supply  of  the  city.  A  white  marble  tablet  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  engine  house  bears  the  following  inscription : 

Sbola'pur  'Water  "Works. 

These  works  were  designed  and  executed  by 

O.  T.  Burke,  O.B.,  Assoo.M.InstC.E:-,  Bxecutire  Engineer  for  Irrigation 

Shola'pur  and  Alimadnagar, 

X!.  F.  Dawson,  C.E.,  Assistant  Engineer  in  charge. 

They  were  conunenoed  on  the  6th  Novembor  1878 

His  Bxaellency  the  Honourable  Sir  Riohord  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.B.I.,  C.I  SS. 

(Jovemor  of  Bombay 

and  jrere  completed  in  April  1881 

His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Fergusson, 

Bart.,  K.C.M.O.,  C.I.E..  Governor  of  Bombay. 

The  Honourable  Colonel  C.  J.  Merriman,  O.S.I.,  R.E.,  Secretory  to 

Ooremment,  Public  Works  Department. 

J.  H.  E.  Hart,  C.  E.,M.Inst.C.E.,  Superintending  Engineer  for  Irrigation. 

The  entire  cost  was  contributed  by  the  Municipality  of  Shola'pur. 

A.  H.  Spry,  C.  B.,  Collector  and  President  of  the  Municipality. 

Estimated  Amount  as  sanctioned.  Rs.  2,18,709. 

Actual  cost Be.  3,17,184. 

The  climate  of  Sholdpur  is  healthy  and  dry  throughout  the  year. 
A  hot  wind  blows  in  April  and  May  at  day  but  the  ni^ts  are  fairly 
cool.     The  prevailing  wind  is  south-westerly.     Rain  returns  for  the 
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'  The  details  of  works  and  cost  are  :  IKstribntion  Rs.  60,114,  main  pipes  Rs.  38,134. 
establishment  Rs.  28,293,  high  and  low  level  service  reservoirs  Ks.  27,407,  stand 
pipes  and  posts  Rs.  19,3-50,  special  steam  pnmps  Rs.  17,940,  boilers  Rs.  14,926,  settling 
tank  Rs.  14,291,  engine  house  Rs.  10,032,  and  misoelkneoos  Rs.  C388, 
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aovonteen  years  ending  1882,  show  an  average   rainfall  of  30-73 
iiiclii's  varying  from  10-o7  in  1876  to  00-42  in    1878.     The  chief 


rainy  montlis  aro  June  to  October,  the  heaviest  falls  being  between 
July  and  September.     Warmth  returns  fur  the  twelve  yonrs  ending 

1882  showeil  highest  warmths  varying  from  112°  in  Juno  1872  to 
79°  in  May  1873,  and  lowest  warmths  varying  from  52"  in  December 
1873  to  (51°  in  January  1871  and  December  1S73.» 

The  city  has  no  remarkable  public  buildings.  The  district  vai 
subdivisioual  revenue  oflSccs  are  just  outside  the  town  ou  the  s*>uth, 
^nd,  on  the  east,  between  the  Uaidarabad  and  Akalkot  roads  are  tbc 
courts  of  the  district  and  subordinate  judges.  The  jail  and  cinl 
hospitals  are  both  in  PAchha  ward.  Opposite  each  other  in  the  Navi  of 
Ooldtinch  ward  are  the  charitable  dispensary  and  the  muuit-ipal  ofiBce, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  (he  street  in  the  Kasha  is  an  uppor-storeywl 
building  which  accommodates  the  high  school  above  and  a  vornacnlaf 
school  below  as  well  as  a  library  and  reading  room.  The  travellers' 
bungalow  is  near  the  railway  station.  The  criminal  jail  and  civil 
hospital  are  near  each  other.  The  jail  has  room  for  1 12  prisoners.     I» 

1883  the  civil  hospital  treated  in-patients  379  and  out-patients  58S0 
at  a  cost  of  £054  (Rs.  6540) ;  and  the  dispensary  treated  in-)> 
ninety-seven  and  out-patients  14,087  at  a  cost  of  £2 0-^  (U.^. 
Except  an  old  temple  of  Siddheshvar  in  the  Siddheshvar  lake,  tiu> 
Hindu  temples  are  modern  and  uninteresting.  The  chiefaare  three 
of  Dattdtraya,  Mallikarjun,  and  Piindurang,  three  Jain  temples,  and 
one  monastery  or  mnth  of  Subrdv  Bdva.  The  mosques  aro  namnl 
the  Jima  and  the  Kdli.  Of  \he  three  Christian  places  of  Wfirshir 
one  is  a  Protestant  church,  one  a  Roman  Catholic  chapol  both 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  cantonment,  and  the  third  is  an  Americas 
mission  chapel  in  the  town  near  the  school. 

Close  to  the  water  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island  in  the 
Siddheshvar  lake  is  the  temple  of  Siddheshvar,  a  small  stone  bailding 
with  a  timber  front  or  entrance  hall  and  in  the  temple  over  a  tomb 
the  bast  of  a  man.  On  its  north  and  east  sides  the  island  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  pavement  with  two  steps.  The  committee 
of  Lingdyat  traders  in  the  city  have  built  a  row  of  liat-roofed 
arched  cloisters  round  the  cast  and  sonth  sides  of  the  island.  In 
the  centre  of  the  island  on  a  stone  platform  are  a  pair  of  stone  ling* 
and  in  the  north  of  the  island  are  a  few  enclosures  and  small  rest- 
houses.  In  honour  of  Siddheshvar  a  yearly  fair  is  held  on  the 
south-oast  bank  of  the  lake  where  about  400  booths  are  set  up.  Tho 
priests  of  the  temple  are  Liiigdyats  who  are  known  as  Habus  and 
marry  with  Panchamsdli  Lingayats.  Tho  women  of  the  priests' 
family  wear  the  usual  movable  Un<j,  but  the  men  instead  of  a  ling 
wear  a  heavy  necklace  of  rudrdkaha  beads.  The  boys,  when 
between  seven  and  ten  years  old,  on  the  full-moon  day  of  Jyeahlk 
or  May -June  in  a  leap  year  or  dhanda  sdl,  are  initiated  as  priests 
by  their  head  teacher  or  gum  who  is  also  a  Haba.  After  a  boy  bM 
been  shaved  ho  and  the  teacher  together  tlimb  to  the  raised  stone 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  island  and  sit  tho  teacher  to  the 


1  DotoiU  ore  given  tAtmo  pp.  7-8. 
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soath  nnd  tho  novice  to  the  north  o£  the  doable  /j"ii«7,  whil^  tho 
teacher  repeats  texts  and  a  Jnngam  or  secular  priest  winds  strauds 
of  cotton  yam  round  tho  teacher  and  the  novice.  The  teacher  chants 
and  prays  all  the  time.  Tho  ceremony  is  completed  by  an  offering 
to  the  ling  and  by  giving  a  dinner  to  the  Habu  families.  The  Ilnbus 
of  Siddheshvar's  temple  are  also  the  ministrants  of  a  Ndgoba  or 
cobra-god,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  twined  snakes,  has  a  small 
shrine  on  the  left  of  the  raised  way  that  joins  the  island  with  the 
bank  of  tho  lake. 

Mallikilrjun's  temple  is  in  an  open  court  (80'x75')  8urroundo(^ 
Lby  a  stone  plinth  five  feet  high  with  arched  stone  cloisters  supported 
fon  stone  pillars  ten  on  every  side  and  four  feet  high.  The  cloisters 
are  twelve  feet  broad.  The  temple  has  a  porch  with  three  entrances. 
The  porch  has  four  rows  of  four  pillars,  some  old  and  polished  and 
some  new.  In  fro»t  is  a  bull  and  four  old  light  pillars.  Above  is  a 
rough  frieze  of  plaster  figures  of  apes,  dancing-girls,  and  bullocks 
seated  on  the  roof.  The  tower  is  covered  with  small  images  and 
polished  brass  knobs.  On  the  south  side  of  the  temple  enclosure  is 
a  Hanumiin. 

^Tho  chief  Jain  templo  of  Pdrasnath  is  in  tho  Mangalvitr  ward.  It 
is  a  copy  of  a  Jain  temple  at  Bdrdmati  in  Poena  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  about  1850  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £15,000  (Rs.  1,. 50,000). 
The  templ8  is  in  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  domes.  The  temjile  has 
sliort  clustered  pillars  and  the  roof  and  tQwer  are  covered  with 
thick-set  mortar  figures  and  ornament%of  pleasant  shades  of  brown. 
There  are  two  images  of  Parasnath  one  with  and  one  without  clothes, 
both  made  of  stone  brought  from  Jaipur  in  Rajputana.  The 
worshippers  are  Gujars,  Mdrwdris,  and  Kilsdrs. 

The  greater  part  of  tho  old  military  cantonment  of  ShoUpur, 
including  the  Sadar  Bazir,  Modikhana,  and  cavalry  lines  with  the 
site  on  the  south-west  of  the  camp  on  which  the  old  artiller}'  lines 
stood,  has  been  transferred  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  present 
cantonment  covers  an  area  of  about  GOO  acres  just  enough  for  a 
single  Native  Infantry  Regiment.  The  fort  was  in  charge  of  tho 
military  authorities,  but  since  the  removal  of  tho  Native  Infantry 
Regiment  in  1877,  it  is  in  charge  of  the  civil  authorities.  The 
line  of  the  present  canip  limits  is  most  irregular.  It  start-s  from 
tho   north-east   comer    whore    the  Kumbhiiri  road  crosses  it   and 

ftasscs  west  including  part  of  tho  catchment  area  of  the  Siddheshvar 
ake.  The  north  face  on  this  side  stretches  for  about  half  a  mile 
until  it  approaches  the  officers'  enclosures  in  the  Sadar  Bazdr 
whence  it  again  passes  irregularly  west  until  it  meets  tho  stream 
carrying  the  water  of  the  Motibdg  pond  to  a  point  nearly  opposite 
tho  handct  of  Tikaji's  Vddi  about  -lOO  yards  below  the  south-cast 
corner  of  the  cemetery.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  camp  is 
formed  by  this  stream  and  by  the  Motibdg-Bijdpur  roa4  from  which 
the  line  is  continued  to  a  point  opposite  the  north-east  corner.  The 
parade  ground  of  the  Native  Infantry  Regiment  forms  the  eastern 
face. 

The  conntry  on  the  east  is  open  and  higher  than  the  cantonment 
and  forms  part  of  the  catchment  area  of  the  Siddheshvar  lake.     The 
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coui;^rj  on  the  south  is  open  and  uncultivated  and  forms  the  water* 
elied  of  two  strtNvms  beyond  which  is  the  embankment  of  t^* 
Motib^g  pond.  Oa  the  north  ia  the  Sadar  Bazdr,  below  whicli 
the  west  the  road  has  been  formed  below  the  embankment  of  to: 
old  pund  which  was  destroyed  by  Aurangzeb  and  made  into  a  gardm. 
On  the  south-west,  bcginutug  from  the  old  race  coarse,  is  a  lam 
Government  meadow  or  kuran  said  to  cover  about  500  acres.  Tae 
station  is  very  bare,  the  soil  being  in  places  not  more  than  two  inchet 
deep.  Except  the  valley  of  the  SlotibAg  pond,  where  lies  the  garden 
aWhich  gives  its  name  to  the  pond  and  which  has  many  6ne  tamarind, 
mAngo  and  pipal  trees,  the  only  trees  are  along  the  road-sides. 
Immediately  below  the  embankment,  the  ground  is  marshy  aad 
Bwampy  growing  rank  sedgy  bashes  all  the  year  round.  The  officen' 
bungalows  lie  on  the  ridge  close  above  the  Motib^  pond,  aad 
the  regimental  lines  occupy  the  parallelogram  /towards  the  north- 
east. The  officers'  as  well  as  other  bungalows  are  covered  with 
thatch  which,  if  well  laid,  lasts  twenty  years.'  The  windows  of 
many  of  the  bungalows  are  small,  the  pliuths  low  and  the  air 
close.  The  regimental  Hues  have  been  built  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  cantonment,  with  a  good  fall  to  the  north,  south,  and  west, 
and  open  country  all  round.  The  lines  face  north  and  south  aoJ 
consist  of  thirty-two  blocks  of  butteries  divided  into  two  by  aoontnl 
street  150  feet  broad.  Each  division  has  eight  rows  of  vwo  bloda 
of  pandals  and  on  either  flank  of  each  row  is  a  native  officer** 
house.  Each  block  contains  forty-eight  rooms  which  are  placed 
back  to  back  so  that  twen\,y-four  rooms  have  a  northerly  and 
twenty-four  have  a  southerly  aspect.  Including  the  veranda  • 
mai'ried  sepoy's  room  is  H'l^'xlT'  and  a  single  man's  room 
10'  6"  X  17'.  The  walls  are  built  of  mud  with  a  few  holes  in  the  front 
walls.  The  roofs  are  partly  single  and  partly  double  tiled.  The  cnbir 
space  for  a  married  sepoy  amounts  to  23-tt}  cubic  feet  and  for  a  single 
man  to  2 160  cubic  feet.  The  lines  are  remarkably  clean  and  well  kept 
and  great  attention  is  paid  to  their  conservancy.  The  water-supply 
is  from  wells,  the  best  and  most  ample  supply  is  from  a  well  fifty- 
five  feet  deep  lately  built  on  the  north-east.  The  officers'  well  is  to 
the  east  close  to  the  Kamar  pond  in  Motibig  near  Revansiddhesh  vat's 
temple.  The  Motibilg  pond  about  100  yards  to  the  east  of  th« 
officers'  well  is  formed  by  damming  two  small  streams.  The  pond, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1830,  has  when  full  a  sur&ce  area  of 
sixty-eight  acres.  In  1  ST-t  the  masonry  work  was  repaired  and  the 
old  sluice  gate  which  was  found  partly  open  below  removed.  In 
1876  the  cantonment  committee  spent  £500  (Rs.  5000),  allowed  by 
Government  as  famine  relief  work,  in  scraping  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  pond  and  in  removing  dried  weeds  and  the  earth  below 
about  six  inches  deep  and  in  clearing  the  pond  of  weeds.  Th* 
bottom  of  the  pond  is  not  water-tight.  The  ground  immediately 
to  the  west  6f  the  embankment  and  between  it  and  the  Motib^g  is 


1  Thatch  coverine*  are  injariona  to  health  as  the^do  not  let  airpaai  throQgh  tlMOli 
are  liable  to  catch  hre,  and  are  alwayi  deeayioc.  On  the  other  hand  in  a  diy  ulimitt 
like  ShoUpur  they  are  better  than  tiled  roofa  being  cheaper,  lighter,  and  oooltf  is 
the  hot  season,  keeping  men  beat  during  the  cold  weather,  and  leaking  leas  than  tila. 
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marshy.  The  earth  trenches  cut  in  it  are  overgrown  wit\|  rank 
vegetation  and  the  water  gathora  in  a  swamp.  Two  woUa  in  this 
marsh  used  for  watering  cattle  are  almost  always  full  to  the 
brim.  One  more  pond  the  Lily  or  Kamar  pond  has  been  lately 
cleared.  It  lies  below  a  much  frequented  Lingdyat  temple  of 
Bevansiddheshvar.  The  steps  leading  to  the  pond  have  been  closed 
and  the  pond  fitted  with  two  wheels  and  iron  chains  and  buckets. 
Below  the  poud  and  fed  by  its  overflow  ia  a  swimming  bath  mado 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  of  the  artillery,  and  recently  handed  by 
Government  to  the  cantonment  committee.  Running  water  con- 
stantly passes  through  it,  and,  with  the  water  from  the  springs 
which  are  found  in  the  v/atercourse,  forms  a  stream  which  flows 
through  and  past  the  Motibag  and  down  the  valley.  While  the 
artillery  was  at  )Sholapur  the  water  from  the  swimming  bath 
was  used  for  grovjing  vegetables.  It  is  now  used  for  field  experi- 
ments by  the  agricultural  class  at  the  Sholipur  high  school.  The 
regimental  baz^r  was  on  the  west  and  contained  nine  shops. 
The  shopkeepers  left  when  the  troops  were  moved.  The  station  is 
generally  extremely  clean  and  well  kept,  and,  except  as  regards  the 
site  to  which  the  filth  and  nightsoil  are  removed  and  the  presence 
of  grass  meadows  to  the  south,  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  good. 
The  conservancy  establishment  for  the  removal  of  sweepings  consists 
of  thirty^two  road  sweepers  and  twenty-four  nightsoil-men.  The 
hospital,  an  airy  thatched  building  with  regimental  solitary  cells 
close  to  it,  lies  on  the  west  of  the  lines  and  has  room  for  twenty 
sick  men.  The  burial  grounds  for  %.U  castes  in  the  cantonment 
are  badly  placed  over  the  bank  of  the  water-course  close  below  the 
English  graveyard. 

On  slightly  rising  ground,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Siddheshvar 
lake,  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  city,  is  Sholapur  fort,  an 
irregular  oblong  about  320  yards  by  176,  enclosed  by  a  doable  lino 
of  lofty  battlemonted  and  towered  walls  of  rough  stone  ton  to 
twenty  yards  apart,  and  surrounded,  except  on  the  east  or  lake 
Bide,  by  a  wet  moat  100  to  150  feet  broad  and  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  deep.  The  whole  work  is  Muhammadan  tho  outer  wall 
dating  from  the  fourteenth,  and  the  inner  wall  and  four  great  towers 
from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Except  in  times  of 
flood  two  masonry  walls  at  the  north-east  and  south-east  ends  cut 
off  tho  waters  of  the  lake  from  the  moat.  In  many  years  the  moat 
is  dry  during  the  hot  months,  At  other  times,  except  a  rocky 
ridge  near  the  south-west  corner,  it  holds  six  to  ten  feet  of 
water.  The  outer  wall,  with  battlemented  curtains  and  four  corner 
and  twenty-three  side  towers,  pierced  for  musketry  and  with  openings 
and  vaulted  chambers  for  cannon,  rises  twenty  to  thirty  feot  fi-om  tho 
edge  of  the  moat.'  About  twenty  yards  behind,  the  inner  wall,  also 
towered  and  battlemented,  rises  five  to  ten  feet  above  the  outer 
wall,  and  in  the  centre  and  east  comer  of  the  north  wall  and  the 
centre  and  west  comer  of  the  south  wall,  ie  crowned  by  four  massive 
Bqaare  towers  which  rise  about  twenty  feet  above  the  rest  of  the 
i,1)attlement8.  Tho  east  face,  whose  foandations  are  sank  about  twenty 
ieet  below  high  water  level,  has  in  tho  outer  wall  eight  towera 
including  a  large  tower  that  runs  oat  from  tho  soath-oast  corner. 
8  125-03 
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Tho  i/xntir  wall  hna  seven  towers  including  the  great  tov. 
nortli-eaat  corner  wLoso  name  is  not  known.  The  south  ' 
in  the  outer  wall,  two  comer  and  four  side  towers,  and  six  towen 
in  the  inner  wall,  two  of  which,  tho  Hanumiin  tower  in  tho  centre 
and  an  unnamed  tower  at  tho  west  corner,  rise  about  twcnty-tbrw 
feet  above  the  rest  of  the  fortifications.  In  the  west  face  tbe  ooI<t 
wall  has  two  corner  and  four  side  towers,  and  the  inner  waD 
has  two  corner  and  seven  aide  towers,  the  three  to  the  south  with 
plain  and  tho  three  to  the  north  >vith  embattled  parapets.  In  tbe 
Borth  face  the  outer  wall  has  five  towers  between  the  west  corow 
and  tho  giitoway,  where  it  stretclios  out  in  fiont  with  two  masoro 
towers  joined  by  a  strongs  two-storeyed  curtain  pierced  both  for 
sloping  and  downright  musketry  under  which  is  the  gateway.  To, 
the  left  of  the  gateway  the  wall  sweeps  to  the  north  its  whole  len^k 
commanding  the  approach.  Tho  inner  wall  with  Jive  small 
huge  square  towers  runs  parallel  t-o  the  inner  wall  of  the  sou 
Behind  the  entrance  ontwork  a  strong  towered  and  battloiaented  work 
crosses  diagonally  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  walls. 

Tho  way  from  the  town  to  the  fort  lies  through  the  Benii 
apparently  a  corruption  of  Ravelin  also  called  tho  Killa  or  Fort  gate. a 
doorless  opening  about  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  bmatl  in  n  white- 
washed stone  wall.  Past  the  Revui  gate,  in  a  paved  i  ■  on 
the  left  shaded  by  a  giant  nim  tree,  is  the  tomb  of  L&h 
Close  in  front,  from  the  further  bank  of  tho  broad  deep  moat,  ri*e- 
the  massive  double  walls  of  the  castle.  The  moat  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  ninety  feet  long  and  fourteen  to  twenty  wide  supported 
on  wooden  pillars.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bridge  arc  two  masonry 
pillars  about  eight  feet  high  and  four  feet  round  joined  by  ah  imu 
chain  which  is  smeared  with  redload  and  worshipped.'  Abou 
half-way  across  the  bridge  is  a  second  pair  of  stoue  pillars.  In 
crossing  the  bridge  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  moat  to  the  right, 
and  to  the  left  in  the  bed  of  the  moat,  almost  hidden  when  tho  water 
is  high  but  useful  in  tbe  hot  weather,  is  a  cross-shaped  well  with 
flights  of  steps  leading  fiK)m  three  sides  into  tho  water.  Across  tho 
bridge  the  entrance  path  turns  sharp  to  tho  right,  and  between  two 
massive  towers  and  under  a  two-storeyed  curtain  pierced  with  slanting 
and  guarded  downright  loopholes,  tho  pqth  passes  through  a 
pointed  archway  sixteen  feet  high  by  ten  broad.  Tho  gate,  formerly 
known  as  Bdb  Khi'irdar  and  now  as  Khdti  Darviija  both  meaning  I 
the  Spike  Gate,  is  slung  on  stone  hinges.  It  is  of  wood  covered  with  ' 
iron  plates  about  four  inches  broad  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
laid  at  right  angles  and  kept  in  their  place  by  strong  iron  bolts. 
Between  five  and  six  feet  from  the  ground  the  bolts  end  in  spiked 
heads.  On  a  small  brass  plate  on  the  right  half  of  tho  door  is  an 
inscription  stating  that  the  Spiko  Gate  was  repaired  in  a.d.  1810 
(H.  1225).-  This  gateway  opens  on  an  irregular  walled  enclosure, 
it 

'  Cloaa  to  tbe  right  bond  piU*r  ie  a  TrigoaometricnJ  Sun-ey  (tone  will   "  .otd«{ 

ont  in  it,  '  125  feet  above  datum  and  25  feet  a)x>vc  Rnilway  Station  bii 

•  The  writing  mns  :  The  iron  nails  and  bands  were  jfiven  for  the  rt'i  .i.      

by  AbAji  BiUlill,  deputy  commandant  of  the  fort,  during  the  command  of  Sa 
Pandit  under  tho  orders  of  Pandit  Pradh&n  BAjirdv  iu  tbe  roigu  of  tfbilhii  II.  of  I 
20th  Miiharnun  122.'>  (that  is  about  A.u,  1810).  "^ 
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about  thirty-two  yards  long  by  thirty-two  broad.  Behind  ay  the 
fortifications  of  the  outer  gateway,  on  the  two  sides  short  portions 
of  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  and  a  cross  wall  in  front  with  a  central 
arched  gateway  passing  between  two  strong  towers  and  under  a 
two-storeyed  curtain  loopholed  for  musketry.  The  gateway  which 
was  formerly  called  Shahur  Darvaja  or  the  City  Gate  and  is  now 
called  Mwlhla  Dtxrvaja  or  the  Middle  Gate,  measures  twenty  feet 
high  by  twelve  broad  and  twenty-three  long.  On  each  side  of  tho 
outer  mouth  are  two  small  ueatly-carvod  Hindu  pilasters.  In  a  stone 
slab  over  the  outer  mouth  of  the  gateway  is  a  Persian  writing  ta 
the  effect  that  the  gate  was  built  by  Ali  Adil  Shah  II.  (165G-1672)  of 
Bijiipur.  Inside  of  this  gate  the  entrance  formerly  turned  sharp  to 
the  ri,t;ht  through  a  gateway  called  the  Shahar  Darciija  or  City  Gate 
whose  site  is  still  marked  by  a  bank  of  ruins.  The  space  between 
the  second  gate  ^d  the  inner  wall  stretches  west  in  an  irregular 
shape  gradually  growing  narrower.  On  the  right  are  the  rough 
outer  walls.  To  the  left  in  an  old  Mu.salmdu  building  is  the  police 
guard.  Behind  are  the  inner  walls  about  thirty-five  feet  high  the 
curtain    having   been   added  on  the    top   of   the  original   curtain. 

■  Between  the  guard  room  and  the  inner  wall  there  runs  to  the  left  a 
bare  belt  of  grass  about  fifty  feet  broad.  A  closer  view  of  the  walls 
shows  that  a  groat  number  of  the  stones  belong  to  old  Hindu 
buildings.  Most  of  them  are  plain  dressed  stones  but  a  largo 
number  have  mouldings  and  tracings  and  groups  of  animals  and 
human  figures,  and  a  few  have  Kanarese  inscriptions.  Passing 
across  tliis  second  enclosure  the  "path  bends  to  the  left  to 
the  third  gateway  formerly  known  as  the  Ali  and  now  as  the 
Mahdngkdli  gate.  On  the  right  is  the  massive  wall  of  the  Mahang 
or  Mahakali  tower.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  a  rough  stone  image 
apparently  a  human  figure  with  the  head  bent  forward.  In  front 
of  the  image  is  a  bnvss  arch  or  toraii,  and  close  by  a  small  red  Qag. 
Seven  bells  of  diSereut  sizes  hang  from  the  roof,  some  old  carved 
Hindu  stones  are  laid  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  are  some 
tridents  and  little  stone  oil  vessels.  Outside  is  a  broken  bull. 
This  image  is  worshipped  with  oil  and  red  paint  and,  according  to 
the  common  story,  is  Mahakdli,  or  as  they  pronounce  the  name 
MahAngkiili,  the  Groat  Mother,  who  tried  to  keep  the  British  out 
of  the  fort  but  failing  Bowed  her  head  as  the  troops  passed  in.  The 
gateway  is  supported  with  massive  side  towers  and  overhead  is  a, 
two-storeyed  building  wth  two  slender  minarets.  The  gateway  has 
been  twice  altered,  first  probably  under  the  Peshwa  by  raising 
the  wall  about  five  feet  by  filling  with  masonry  the  original  battle- 
ments and  adding  a  fresh  curtain  on  the  top,  and  lately  under  the 
British  the  chamber  above  the  gateway  has  been  turned  into  a 
dwelling  and  a  large  window  opened  outwards.  Below  the  window, 
between  carved  griffins,  is  an  engraved  stone  slab  with  an  Arabia 
inscription.  The  gateway  is  arched  in  the  pointed  or  M^isalmiin  style 
and  is  thirty-two  feet  high,  thirteen  broad,  and  twenty-ono  deep.  The 
plain  wooden  gate  has  been  taken  out  and  lies  on  the  ground  to  tho 

I  right.  Passing  through  the  third  gateway  is  the  main  body  of  the 
fort  a  flat  about  250  yards  long  by  141  yards  broad  with  some  fine 
pipal  uud  tamarind  trees  and  a  few  scattered  buildings  sarrounded 
i —^ 
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by  thD  castle  walls  fifteen  to  twenty-one  foot  high.  The  walls  ban 
a  step  or  terrace  ten  to  fifteen  feet  broad  and  a  curtain  about  fiw 
feet  high  in  places  flat  topped  and  in  other  places  notched  witt 
openingB  for  cannon.  The  Iiirge  flat  tourers,  one  on  the  Dorth-eoei^ 
llnnumdn  in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall,  one  at  the  west  comerrf 
the  north  wall,  and  the  Mahdkfili  lower  at  tbo  centre  of  the  nortk 
wall  rise  aboot  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  rest  of  tho  pam^ 
The  walls  are  in  fair  repair  a  long  stretch  in  the  aoath-east  hartng 
boon  lately  renewed.  Except  the  Mabdkiili  tower,  whose  masonry 
covering  was  stripped  off  about  twenty-sis  years  ago,  the  ioworsan) 
in  good  order.  Of  the  300  buildings,  which,  accordinpf  to  the  locsl 
story,  used  to  fill  the  enclosure,  there  remain  in  front  of  the  entrance 
gate  on  either  side  two  smnll  houses  nsed  as  a  telcgmph  office,  to 
the  left  an  enclosed  buildiug  formerly  a  powder  magazine  now 
empty,  and  in  the  south-west,  along  the  west  and  the  sonth  wall,  a 
line  of  small  buililings  nsed  as  stores.  Aboot  tho  tniddle  of  the 
oaist  and  west  faces  two  low  arched  passages  load  to  the  belt 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  wall. 

Besides  many  old  Hindu  stones  ornamented  with  mouldingB  and 
tracery  and  a  few  with  old  Hindu  inscriptions  there  are  foiir  chief 
objects  of  interest  in  the  fort,'  the  Jucha  and  Mhh&kdli  tower*, 
tho  magazine,  and  some  Hindu  pillars  nnder  the  north  wall  of  the 
central  enclosure.  'ITie  Jacha  or  Pregnant  Woman's  tovfer  is  tho 
second  t<jwer  from  tho  north-east  corner  of  the  east  face  of  the  outer 
wall.     At  the  time  of  building  the  fort  the  foundations  of  this  wall 

I  Three  atones  have  been  noticed  with  old  Hinda  writing.  One  with  fairljr  dot 
letten  is  in  the  onter  (ace  of  the  eut  inner  w%ll  aliont  Hve  feet  from  the  ground 
oppoiite  the  nnall  pond  in  the  passage  between  tho  outer  and  inner  woJls.  On  the  innrr 
face  of  the  weat  outer  wall  near  the  south-west  comer  about  six  feet  from  the  gri,iuij 
arc  two  much- worn  stones  with  letters.  On  the  right  siilo  of  the  mouth  of  wi  old  well  ia 
the  north-cast  corner  of  the  fort  enclosure  is  a  slah  with  writing  in  good  ureaervation. 
Stones  taken  (mm  Hindu  buildings  are  found  in  all  jKirts  of  the  fort.  Many  of  then) 
are  plain  drossod  stuncs  which  can  cosily  Iw  known  aniong  tho  rough  ondraMl 
Musalmln  m.isanry.  Of  earned  Hindu  stones  among  the  moat  notable  are  the  prettily 
carved  pilasters  on  either  side  of  the  middle  gateway.  PaisinB  round  the  apace  betwoea 
the  outer  and  inner  walls  on  the  east  side  in  the  onter  face  o{  the  inner  wall  are  man; 
carve<l  stones  and  pieces  of  Hindu  pillars  cut  down  into  square  slabs.  On  the  vaAaoDTf 
supportsof  the  wator-liagnn  the  side  of  tho  pond  is  a  snake  stone  or  »d{;o6a  «ith  twoof)- 
righttwine<l cobras,  and  opposite  on  the  outer  face  of  the  inner  wall  isone  of  theinscribed 
atones  and  several  stones  with  nuxildini:  and  tracery.  In  the  onter  wall  at  the  south- 
east comers  are  several  engraved  stones  and  two  broken  pillara  on  the  top  of  a  t<n»"er.  !■ 
tlie  inner  wall  is  a  Jain  pillar  and  a  fragment  of  an  elephant  friece.  In  the  aontli  tki« 
the  outer  face  of  the  outer  wall  has  many  engraved  stones  one  near  the  middle  of  tha 
south  face  with  a  double  row  of  tij^rea  the  top  row  carrying  someone  is  a  palanqnio, 
the  lower  row  of  lighters.  The  Aaayrian  or  honeysuckle  pattern  ia  oarved  ob  *  atoae 
a  little  to  the  west.  On  the  onter  face  of  the  inner  wall  are  also  many  eagnytt 
Hindn  stonea  and  on  the  west  side  in  tho  inner  face  of  the  outer  wall  arc  stones  wiU) 
tracery  and  two  old  Hindu  inscription  stones,  and  on  the  outer  face  of  the  inner  wkK 
ia  a  small  undefaocd  stoue  with  people  worshipping  the  ling.  In  the  inner  wall  on  th* 
south  in  the  floor  of  the  Hannmiiii  tower  close  to  tbo  slab  witti  writing  ia  a  aitoaa 
with  tracery  and  on  effaced  central  ornament.  In  the  weat  parapet  of  the  tower 
is  a  stone  with  ijimo  unbroken  6gvrea  and  on  the  north  parapet  of  the  atcps  loading 
to  the  tower  are  some  damaged  well  carved  figures,  rurthor  on  ia  a  atone  with  two 
amall  elephants  and  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  atepa  (tre  cnt  a  row  of  swans.  In  tho 
aonth-wcal  tower  the  lintel  of  the  gate  ia  a  Hindu  pillar  and  there  are  four  zoorc 
Hindu  pillars  in  the  centre  nf  the  tower.  In  the  west  side  in  the  vnult<Hl  giin  chatn 
l»er,  which  li.is  the  «tone  with  Ambic  letters,  ore  two  short  vcr)'  rich  pillnre  with  clear 
i.'ut  chain  star  and  other  niouldiugs. 
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kiepeatedly  gave  way.  At  last  Brfihmans  were  consulted  and,  said 
hat  the  tower  would  never  stand  until  a  pregnant  woman  was 
buried  alive  under  it.  A  Hindu,  a  LingjLyat  VAni  by  caste,  offered 
Hhis  brother's  wife  as  a  sacnfice  and  she  was  buried  at  the  foot  of 
^|uie  tower.  In  reward  the  Vdni  was  made  pntiloi  Sholdpur  and  the 
office  is  still  held  by  his  descendants.  After  the  woman  was  buried 
^Jier  ghost  haunted  the  lake,  uttered  strange  noises,  and  caused  much 
^Mear  and  annoyance.  To  appease  her  spirit  the pdtil'a  family  offered 
^Sacrifices  at  her  tomb,  and  once  a  year,  on  the  first  day  of  Ohaitra  in 
March -April,  the  women  of  the  family  or  the  piitil  himself  brings 
cocoanuts,  oil,  a  robe  or  sdtU,  and  a  bodice  for  the  woman  and  a  little 
dhotar  and  a  tm-ban  for  the  child.  On  that  day  a  fair  is  held  in  her 
honour  when  people  of  all  castes  attend.  The  Musalmdns  admit 
that  this  sacrifice  was  offered  under  Masalmi.n  rule.  They  defend  it 
by  saying  that  it  vi/xb  arranged  by  the  Hindu  manager,  and  that  the 
Musalman  minister  could  not  help  himself  as  he  had  promised  his 
roaster  to  finish  the  fort  within  a  certain  time.  A  similar  story  is 
told  of  the  Mahdktlli  or  Mahilngkdli  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
face  of  the  inner  wall.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  bowing  figure 
to  the  right  in  entering  the  third  or  MahAkuli  gateway  is  said  to 
be  an  image  of  the  goddess  MahAkali.  The  true  story  of  this  tower 
and  image  seems  to  be  that  like  the  Jacha  tower  its  foundations 
gave  way,»and,  according  to  the  Brihmans,  the  tower  would  never 
stand  until  a  munja  that  is  a  thread-girt  and  unmarried  Br&hman 
boy  was  buried  alive  under  it.  A  Brahman  belonging  to  the 
Deshmukh  family  offered  his  son  ancf  was  rewarded  by  a  yearly 
grant  of  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  which  is  still  pjiid.  Once  a  year  on  the 
bright  first  of  Ohaitra  in  March -April  the  Hindus  come  with  dates, 
cocoanuts  and  betelnuts  which  are  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
Deshmukh  family.  The  Bnlhmans  say  that  the  bowing  figure  is  an 
image  of  the  boy  and  that  the  name  of  the  tower  is  Mahdkal  or  the 
Great  Time  or  Destroyer  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted  into  MahdkAli 
by  the  common  people.'  The  powder  magazine,  now  empty,  to  the 
west  of  the  inner  entrance  gate,  is  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  a 
Hindu  temple  turned  into  a  mosque.  Except  by  whitewash  the 
pillars  are  unchanged  and  some  of  them  are  gracefully  and  richly 
carved.  At  the  foot  o/  the  north  wall  between  the  inoer  entrance 
and  magazine  an  opening  leads  to  part  of  an  old  Hinda  temple 
richly  carved  and  apparently  in  place. 

The  earliest  trace  of  Sholdpur  would  seem  to  be  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  when  its  fort  appears  to  have  been  built.* 
In  1436,  in  the  reign  of  Ald-ud-din  Shdh  Bahmani  II.  (1435-14.57), 
the  king's  brother  Muhammad,  in  the  hope  of  making  himself  inde- 
pendent with  the  aid  of  the  Vijaynagar  king  to  whom  he  was  sent 
to  demand  tribute,  took  Sholdpur  and  other  neighbouring  places. 
In  1511  Zain  Khdn,  the  brother  of  Khwdja  Jahd^  of  Faranda  fort 
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'  K<U  the  time  spirit  it  one  <4  the  most  dreaded  of  fiends.  The  mme  idea  seenu 
to  be  the  canse  of  the  great  itimilnrity  in  the  European  figures  of  time  and  death.  It 
IB  to  prevent  Kdl  seizing  the  bride  or  bridcj/rooni,  that,  at  the  wedding  moment,  rice  ia 
thrown,  h.inds  are  clapped,  mnaic  is  played,  and  gans  are  fired. 

'  The  Hom.'tilpanti  temple  remains  in  the  fort  are  Older  and  appear  to  belong  to 
bo  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
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tifty  jin'lcB  to  tlic  nortb-west  delivorcxJ  Slioldpur  to  iho  BijAptir  nfoi 


Ukhila 


wars  Ifwiii 
in  ike  fort  \i 
led  to  a  wu 
Ilurhftn  NizAiii  Shah  »CM;uit»i 
and  of  Amir  Bcrid  nej^cnl  uf 
with  forty  tlinunand  men  to 
tH.'ded  districts.     The  nttomi* 


after  one  of  thiir  numerous 
of  KijApur  and  Burhdn  NLtam   of  Abtnudnugnr  met 
Shobipur  iind  iigreed  to  ijciico.*     In   lo"J4  a  quarrel 
bctwet-n   IJij.-ipur  and  Ahmadnngar. 
tbc  aid  of  Imnd  Sbdh  king   of  Berar 
liwbjr  mid  the  confederates  marched 
besiege  Shohlpur  and   to  occiipy  the 

failed  and  the  confederate  urmy  was  completely  routed.'  In  10i2 
^bobipur  was  taken  by  Burbiin  but  next  year  routored  to  Bijiipar. 
In  1551  Burhdn  NisMim,  with  the  help  of  the  Vijaynugnr  king  lUm 
R;lja,  took  Sbobipur  and  st  rcnglbenud  it.*  Some  time  aft«r  IbnUiim 
the  Bijiipur  king  made  an  attempt  to  take  Sholapur  but  liis  ann? 
was  dct'oatod  in  a  bnltlo  on  the  plains  of  Sholapur/'  In  lofii' 
Sholapur  was  given  to  Bijdpur  as  part  of  Chand  JLSibi's  dowry."  In 
151)4  Burhan  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Sholjipur  under  the  wall*  J 
which  bis  forc«  was  defeated."  In  1G23  Malik  Am  bar  collected* 
large  army  and  bringing  grain  from  Daulatabad  laid  siego  to 
ShoUpur  and  took  it  by  storm.*  In  1636  under  a  treaty  between 
Bijiipur  and  the  Mogbals  the  Nizdra  Shabi  dynasty  came  to  an  enil 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  forts  of  Sholapur  and  I'aranda  with  their 
dependent  districts  shoidd  be  given  to  tho  Bijapur  kii  nuil 

Adil  Shdh  (IGiG-lG.SG)."     In  1668  in  accordance  with  tli    ,  ufa 

treaty  between  Aurangzeb  and  Ali  Adil  Shdh  of  Bijiipur,  Sbohlpor 
fort  passed  to  the  iloghals.'"  In  1 086  when  the  final  siege  of  Bijapitr 
began  Aurangzeb's  camp  wn^at  Sholdpur.  In  1694  in  one  of  tlieir 
numerous  raids  the  Manitbds  led  by  one  Rdmchandrapant  lericd 
contributions  as  far  as  Sholdpur.  In  1 723  on  his  throwing  off  hi« 
ullegianco  to  the  Moghal  emi)eror  Muhammad  Shdli  (172(»- 174JS) 
the  fort  and  town  of  SholApur  passed  witli  Kurmaln  and  other 
portions  of  nortli  and  west  Sholapur  to  the  Nizam."  lluring  tho 
last  ilardtha  war  Sholdpur  fort  and  town  surrendered  to  Goueral 
Munro  on  14tb  May  1818  after  a  siego  of  four  days." 

Son^i,  in  the  Nizdm's  country  about  two  miloa  ea.st  of  the 
Sholapur  frontier,  and  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Karm^bi,  with  in 
I8H1  a  population  of  651,  is  an  important  place  of  pilgrunago  at  th" 
temple  of  Bhuiravndth.  A  fair  attended  by  about  10,000  people 
from  Sholdpiu-,  Poona,  and  Ahmadnagar  is  held  in  tho  ln«t  week  of 
Chiiilra  or  April-May.  The  inner  part  of  Bhairavnatb's  temple 
from  the  shrine  to  tbc  spire  is  old  and  of  unknow^l  date.  The  stone- 
ball  or  sabhdniandap  in  front  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  1680  by 
the  i><iiUs  of  Devgaon  village  about  ton  miles  from  Sondri.  The 
eiicloyiiig  wall  with  rooms  on  its  inner  side  were  added  by  one  of  the 
Nimbdlkars,  and  the  timber  work  of  the  hall  was  made  about  183(> 
by  Khuudo  Viththal  Takbhd,te  a  merchant  of  Kharda  in  Ahmadnagar. 
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y  While  the  Niiubrilknra  held.   Karmdla  in  jt'ighir  the  whole   revenue 

^  nf  8f>nari  was  iili(.'niite<l  for  the  use  of  this    temple.     At  present   the 

I  temple  holds  un  iuam  land  assessed  at  £67  18».  (Re.  679)  of  wliich  it 

^  pays  one-fourth  as  nazrana. 

IP  At  Ta'kli  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  ShdApur  a  LingAyat 
I)  was  hanged  in  the  ^-illage  about  Boven  years  ago.  The  villagers 
(  aftei-wards  saw  visions  which  they  thought  were  the  Lingjlyat's  ghost. 
»  The  viUugers  took  a  stone  about  two  feet  long,  carried  it  where  the 
four  roads  met  and  buried  it,  and  on  full-moons  and  new-moons  give 
,;      him  all  food  especially  what  he  likes  to  eat.'  , 

I  Tembliumi,  on  the  Poona-Sholdpur  road  in  the  extreme  south 

i      of  the  Karnii'ilii  sub-division,  about  fifteen  uiilcs  south-west  of  Barsi 

*       Road  station  on   the   Peninsula   railway,  is  a  market  town  of  some 

I       importance,  with  in  1881  a  population  oi  2432.    The  weekly  market 

is  held  on   Friday.  •  The  growth  of  Tembhumi  dates  from  its   grant 

^L  in   Indm  to  Sadashiv  Mdnkeshvar  who  built  a  fort  now  much  out 

f  of  repiur  and  temples  of   Vithoba  and   Rdm    and  a  police    station. 

It    was  held   in  iniim    for  her  life  by   the  widow     of    Saddshiv's 

adopted    son   Lakshmanniv  who  died  in  1879.     Tembhurni  is  noted 

as  (he  first  place   where  carts  were  made  in  Sholapur.-      In  1827 

Teniblnirni  bad  1000  houses  with  twenty-two  shops  a  watercourse 

and  wells,^ 

•  Valra'g,  on  the  Bilrsi-Sholdpur  road  about  sixteen  miles  south- 
east of  Barsi,  is  an  important  trade  centre,  with  in  1872  a  population 
of  7282  and  in  1881  of  5467.  A  weekly  ■•narket  is  held  on  Wednesday. 
In  1827  Vairag  had  1200  houses.**  In  1840  Vairag  had  16G3 
houses  and  6831  people.  The  houses  increased  to  2163  and  the 
population  to  9032  in  1849  but  fell  to  1373  houses  and  7282  people 
in  1872.  The  1872  census  returns  showed  6175  Hindus  1104! 
Musahudns  and  three  Christians.  VairAg  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  at  the  beginning  of  BritLsh  rule.  In  1840  Sir  George  Wingate 
found  n  considerable  though  much  reduced  transit  trade  at  Vairdg 
cliiefly  in  groceries,  bctclnut,  and  pepper,  of  which  about  a  thousand 
bullock-loads  were  yearly  imported  from  Hubli  in  DhArw^r,  Ilarihar 
in  Maisur,  and  other  southern  marts.  These  were  exported  by 
Vairag  merchants,  chiefly  Lingayat  VAnis,  to  the  largo  marts  of 
Mominabad,  Nander,  arid  Vasvant  in  the  Nizdm's  territories,  and  to 
many  market  towns  in  the  Sholapur  and  Poena  districts.  Biirsi 
and  Sholilpur  had  drawn  away  mueh  of  the  Vairdg  trade,  especially 

^  since   1820,  and  except  in  oil  it  had  fallen  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 

Btrade  of  B^Lrsi.' 

Valsang,  on  the  Sholapur- Akalkot  road  about  fifteen  miles  south- 
oast  of  Sholilpur,  is  a  market  town  of  sonoe  imi)ortance,  with  in  1872 
a  population  of  4179  and  in  1881  of  3740.  The  weekly  market  ia 
held  on  Wednesday.  The  town  has  a  largo  dyeing  and  wcaNnng 
industry,  the  yearly  outturn  being  estimated  at  aljout  £10,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000).     This  estimate  includes  the  manufacture  of  indigo 
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ber  ZIV-      tmd  turangi  dyes,  the  dyeing  with  them    of  cotton    thread  nl 
—  clot&,  and  of  a  cheap  quolitv  of  silk  called  panjam.     Women's  robs 

woven  of  this  silk  are  well  Kno¥m  in  the  Kani&tak  as  VaUangacU 
Band  and  are  worn  by  all  classes  except  BrAhmanH.  The  indostrj 
is  carried  on  by  Koshtis  and  Bang&rs  sometimes  weaying  and  dyeing 
together  and  sometimes  separate. 

[raxjL.  Va'phla,  about  six  miles  south  of  M&dha,  has  a  large  alab  {T  X  3] 

with  a  Devni&gri  inscription, 

LRKim.  Varkute,  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  ol  Karm&la,  has  aa  old 

•  half -built  temple  with  twenty-one  sculptured  slabs  arranged  along 
the  waU.     The  slabs  are  in  excellent  order. 

iAfur.  Vela'pur,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Pandharpor,  has  a  large 

Hemidpanti  temple  of  Haranareshvar  Mah^ev.  The  temple  hai 
three  inscriptions  of  four  to  seven  lines,  two  dated  1300  and  the  third 
dated  1304  all  in  the  reign  of  the  ninth  Dbvgiii  YiAar  king 
Rdmchandra  (1271-1310).i  In  his  pursuit  of  the  last  Peshn 
B^jirtlv  (1796  - 1817)  in  1818  General  Smith  camped  at  YeUpur  on 
the  19th  of  February  the  day  previous  to  the  final  batUe  ol  Ashti 
which  was  fought  about  twenty-five  miles  east  ol  YeliLpiur  * 


1  The  inaoriptioiu  Iiave  not  been  completely  deciphered  bnt  in  all  the  data*  tai 
minr,handra'»  name  are  clear.  All  the  inaoriptioni  ahow  K  aorioijk  miztoie  d 
Sanskrit  and  Mar&thi  and  Kive  the  name  of  one  DevriT  who  «ppe«n  to  haTeimtind 
tlte  temple.     Dr.  Burgees' Lists,  71  ■  ^^ 

*  fiUoker's  MwAtha  War  Memu%  849. 
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Akalkot  liea  to  the  south-east  of  ShoWpur.  Besides  AkiJkot 
proper,  the  State  has  six  villages  in  the  MdlHirns  sub-diNnsion  of 
Sholiipur  and  the  village  of  Kurla  in  the  Khatav  sub-division  of 
Sdtjira.  It  has  106  villages  and  an  estimated  area  of  498  squar^ 
miles,  a  population  in  1881  of  58,040  or  116  to  the  square  mile,  and 
■  1882  a  gross  revenue  of  £23,500  (Rs.  2,35,000).  Of  498  square 
miles,  the  total  area  of  the  State,  444  Ho  in  Akalkot  proper  and 
fifty-four  in  the  seven  detached  >-illageB. 

Excluding  the  detached  seven  villages  in  Malsiras  and  Khatav, 

kalkot   is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nutdm's  territory,  on  the 

st  by  the  Patvardhan's  and  Nizam's  territory,  on  the  south  by  the 

ndi  sub-division  of  Bijapur  and  the  Nlzdra's  territory,  and  on  the 

west  by  the  SholApur  sub-division. 

Akalkot  is  an  open  rolling  plain  about  1200  feet  above  sea  level. 
Except  near  villages  wlmih  nave  mango  groves,  it  is  extremely  bare 
of  trees. 

Besides  the  Bhima  which  separates  Akalkot  from  Indi  and  the 
Sina  which  for  a  few  miles  separates  it  from  Sholapur  in  the  north- 
west, the  only  river  which  runs  through  the  State  is  the  Bori,  a 
feeder  of  the  Bhima.  The  Bori  enters  the  State  in  the  north,  and 
about  ton  miles  lower  is  joined  by  the  Hami.  After  a  southerly 
course  of  about  thirty  miles  it  flows  into  the  Bhima  two  miles 
west  of  Akalkot. 

The  water-supply  is  abundant,  especially  from  wells  which  are 
numerous  and  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  Except  in  the  town  of 
Akalkot  where  m.any  wells  are  slightly  brackish,  the  well  water  is 
excellent.      Many  largo    streams    continue  to  run    throughout  the 

ear.     Except  Akalkot  which  has  a  good  sized  reservoir,  ponds  are 

:ew  and  small. 

Akalkot  lies  entirely*  within  the  limits  of  the  Deccan  trap.  A 
line  of  high  ground  forming  a  water-shed  crosses  the  State  obliquely 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equtd 
parts  of  different  character.  South-west  of  the  water-shed  is  a 
wul^^ng  plain  of  mixed  soil,  watered  by  the  Sina  and  Bhima  which 
together  bound  this  comer  of  the  territory,  and  by  a  large  stream 
which  running  nearly  south  falls  into  the  Bhima  near  tlie  village  of 
Hili.  On  the  river  bank  the  soil  is  chiefly  black,  in  the  rest  the 
soil  is  mixed,  but  black  predominates.  Below  the  black  soil  is 
crumbled  trap  or  murum  and  below  the  mitrum  at  abo;^t  forty  feet 
is  the  trap.  North-east  of  the  water-shod  the  country  is  watered 
by  the  Bori  and  the  Ilami  flanked  by  low  ranges  of  flat-topped 
hills.  Though  in  parts  so  strong  as  to  prevent  cultivation,  the  hills 
have  generally  a  surface  of  shallow  black  soil,  overlying  layers  of 
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red  fyfum  with  basalt  boulders.  Some  of  the  liigh  groond  tfl 
covered  with  loose  black  stones  which  by  keeping  the  moi«tuneiil 
the  soil  IB  said  to  aid  tillage  instead  of  checking  it.  Kxoept  goo^l 
linie  nodules  or  hnnhir,  Akalkot  is  poor  in  mineral  products.  £^«>| 
good  clay  fit  to  make  baked  bricks  and  tUes  is  not  found. 

The  hot  season  from  mid-March  to  mid-June  is  probably  til 
healthiest  time  of  the  year.  The  heat  is  seldom  oppres«ve:tj 
strong  breeze  from  the  west  blows  throughout  a  great  jwirt  of 
day,  and  the  nights  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant.  Thunderstonnll 
%re  not  uncommon  in  April  and  Jlay  and  cool  the  air  for  two 
three  days.  To  the  raiddio  of  June  the  temperature  ranges  from 
73°  to  104°.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  October,  with  a  climate  for  the  most  part  pleasant 
and  cool,  but  bt<coming  oppressive  towards  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  close  of  the  monsoon  is  the  most  unhealthy  timo  of 
the  year,  when  fever  and  ague,  diurrl>a?a,  and  dysentery  prevail.  Tli« 
cold  season  is  vcrj'  pleasant,  the  cold  never  being  excoBsive.  The 
sky  is  frequently  overcast  towards  the  middle  of  December,  and  i 
few  showers  full,  of  the  greatest  value  to  jvdi-i  the  staple  cold 
weather  crop.  The  prevailing  winds  from  March  to  November  «re 
from  the  west  ond  south-west,  and  from  November  to  the  end  a( 
February  from  the  east,  north-east,  and  north.  Dysentery,  diarrhon, 
and  fevers  both  remittent  and  intermittent,  are  the  Vommoneit 
diseases.  Much  guineaworm  is  caused  by  the  lower  clo^scs  wadiog 
to  their  knees  in  the  wcUs  when  filling  their  water  jars.  At 
Akalkot  this  disease,  which  was  terribly  common,  has  been  chocktii 
by  building  u  wall  round  a  chief  well. 

The  rainfall  is  scanty,  uncertain,  and  variable.  In  1855  it  w» 
32i  inches  and  between  1866  and  1868  the  average  fell  to  twenty-thre* 
inches ;  since  then  the  average  has  risen  to  between  thirtv  a&d 
thirty-five  inches. 

Akalkot  has  little  forest  land  and  few  plantations.  The  ooly 
timber  trees  are  bd'ihuls  Acacia  arabica  and  Htwj*  Azodirachta  tndiea, 
which  are  barely  enough  to  meet  local  demand.  Other  timber  i» 
imported,  chiefly  from  Sholapur.  Colonel  Baumgartner  planted  a  fe* 
teak  and  jack  trees  with  success.  In  188;2,  in  forty-four  villagts 
about  20,000  acres  have  been  set  apart  as  forest  reserves.  The  chief' 
garden  at  Akalkot  has  large  groves  of  cocoa  and  areca  palms  and 
mango  and  other  fruit  trees. 

As  the  grazing  lands  or  kurans  are  the  private  property  of  th( 
chief,  there  is  little  huy,  and  other  fodder,  especially  kadbi  or  millel 
stalks,  is  dear.  This  checks  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  whidt 
are  inferior  both  in  size  and  quality.  Wild  animals,  especiallv  <i 
the  larger  kinds,  ore  almost   unknown.     There    are  no  tigers  oni 

fianthcrs  ;  jiyckals  and  foxes  are  common,  and  wolves  are  occaaionall; 
ound.     In  the  chief's  grazing  lands  antelopes  are  preserved,  but  art 
not  numerous.  « 

Game  birds  are  few.  Bustard  are  rare  ;  and  in  the  chief's  Jhtrui 
a  few  florican  are  found  during  the  rains.  The  painted  or  commi 
partridge,  quail,  and  even  sandgrouse  are  rarely  found  in  any  quantity 
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According  to  the  1881  census,  Akalkot  had  a  population  of  5^040, 
of  whom  .50,448  (25,o47  malea  and  24,901  females)  or  86-92  percent 

ore  Hindus,  7590  (3921  males  and  3G69  females)  or  1308  per  cent 
Miisalmans,  and  t-wo  Christians.  Among  Hindus  there  are  about  3000 
Bnihrnans.  2000  Vanis,  20,000  LingAvats.  8000  Mardthis,  3000 
Kolis,  5000  Bhangurs,  2000  Pilnchils,' and  7000  Mhars,  Mdngs,  and 
Chdmbhars.  The  Musalmdns  are  mostly  Sunnis.  Of  craitsmen 
there  are  about  9000  weavers  and  spinners.  The  weavers  are  chieflj 
Koshtis,  Lingdyats,  Panuhums,  and  Sails,  and  the  spinners  are 
Lingdyats,  Ydnis,  Mardthds,  Kolis,  Mhdrs,  and  Musalmans.  04 
other  craftsmen  carpenters,  smiths,  and  shoemakers  are  only  of  local 
consequence. 

Land   is  more   or  less   watered,  chiefly  from  wells  and   some- 
times by  budkis  or  lifts  near  river  banks.     It  is  seldom  watered  by 
fair-weather  dams^nd  channels.     Except  when  planted  with  sugar- 
cane which  yields  only  one  crop,  watered  lands  yield  two  crops,  sdli  rice 
B  a  kharif  or  early  crop  anAjmri  or  other  grain  as  a  rabi  or  iat«  crop. 

Of  the  early  or  kharif  crops  the  chief  are  hdjri  spiked  millet 
Penieillaria  spicata,  tar  Cajanus  indicus,  ambAdi  hemp  Hibiscus 
cannabinua,  ktipits  cotton  Gossypium  herbacemn,  and  erandi  castor- 
seed  Ricinus  communis.  Of  the  lute  or  rahi  crops  the  staple  is  jodri 
Indian  millet  Sorghum  vulgare.  In  the  north  the  kharif  and  in 
the  south  and  west  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bori  the  rabi  crops 
yield  the  heaviest  outturn. 

I  Moneylending  is  carried  on  in  the  sftme  way  as  in  Sholdpur,  The 
chief  moneylenders  are  Gujardt  Vanis  and  some  Mdrwdr  Vdnis 
and  local  Brdhmans.  For  a  husbandman  the  rate  of  interest  is 
heavy,  ns  much  as  four  per  cent  a  month  on  personal  security  and 
two  per  cent  on  mortgages.  There  is  no  mint  in  the  State,  and  the 
Imperial  rupee  is  the  current  coin. 

The  Groat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  runs  north-west  and  south- 
last  for  eighteen  miles.  It  has  one  station  at  Karabgaon,  about 
ven  miles  south-west  of  Akalkot.  The  station  is  joined  to  Akalkot 
ly  a  metalled  road.  In  an  orilinary  year  Karabgaon  station  has 
little  traffic  as  it  mostly  goes  to  Sholapur  by  road.  During  the 
scarcity  of  1871  and  the  tamine  of  1876  grain  largely  came  to 
Karabgaon  by  rail.  Besides  the  metalled  road  to  Karabgaon  station 
a  made  road  runs  north-west  to  Sholdpur  from  Akalkot.  The  chief 
exports  are  jutlri  and  cotton  piecegoods.  The  chief  imports  are 
from  Sholapur  and  the  Nizdin's  territory  wheat  and  pulse;  from 
Sliolapur,  European  cotton  twist,  salt,  cocoanut  oil,  iron  and  copper 
ware,  cotton  piecegoofls  and  silk,  bangles,  betelnuts,  dates,  and 
black  pepper :  from  the  Nizdm's  territory,  indigo  ;  from  Bijdpur 
clariiled  butter  and  native  twist ;  and  from  Kalydn  tanned  hides. 
The  former  transit  trade  which  the  Vanjaris  carried  through 
Akalkot  from  Sholdpur  to  Kulbarga,  Raichur,  Kalydn,  and  other 
towTQS  in  the  Nizam's  territory  has  now  passed  by  the  railway. 

Of  crafts  the  chief  is  the  weaving  of  country  cloth,  mostly  women's 
robes,  bodicecloths,  shouldercloths,  waistcloths,  turbans,  and  coarse 
cloth  or  khddi.    Of  about  9000  persons  connected  with  the  weaving 
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induBtry,  about  20(X)  tire  weovcrs  and  the  rest  i»rt>   spinners.     Tn  ■ 
ore  aoout  1200  Iixjius,  which  in  a  good  year  jTtld  an  outturn  vo: 
about  £oO,UOO  (Rs.  5  Idkh^). 

The  State  was   8urv»>ypd  between  1866  and  1871.     A- 
this  »uj^*ey,  excluding  iilicnated  and  leased  Tillaj^es,  the  S 
arvu  of  '2i>''>,071   iirres,  of    which  about  93,H0U  aviv  of   t; 
land  were  lyinjj  waste  in  1HS2-83.     The  ttveragt"  ai-re  rate  i>i: 
land  is  about  lit.  6d.  (12  a«.).     Since  the  introouction   of  the  surwT, 
a  considerable  area    of    land    has    been  yearly  thrown    up,  chiefij 
because  under  tliv  chief's  manaj^ment  husbandmen  were  allowed  to 
take  b'iffiiynt  or  garden    land  only   on  the  condition    of    t:.'      : 
certain  amount  oi  jiniijat  or  dry-crop  land,  wliile  under  th' 
husbandmen  are  free  to  tuko   cither.     Of   late  the  dfrnatul   iA  laa^ 
for  tillage  has  increased. 

Justice  is  now  administered  in  accordanee  with  the  principlM  cf 
British  law.  The  State  has  one  nynyddhith'f,  one  iuAniJstdir\ 
and  two  mahAlkaris' ••ourts.  The  nyiyadhitih  has  the  powers  uf  • 
district  mapistratc  and  decides  civil  suits  of  auy  value.  The  mim- 
latdilr  has  the  powers  of  a  second  doss  magistrate  and  the  niahalkiirii 
of  a  third  class  magistrate.  Besides  acting  as  magistrates,  the  m&mlaV- 
ddr  and  muhtilkaris  decide  civil  suit«  of  not  more  than  £5U  (Rs.  500). 
The  Political  Agent  has  the  powers  of  a  Judge  and  Sessions  Judg« 
and  his  assistant  in  immediate  charge  of  the  State,  of  an'Aasuitant 
Judge  and  Sessions  Judge.  The  Governor  in  Council  is  the  higbesi 
appellate  court.  Besides  thov«/i(^((ri<it  police  of  forty-one  meri  who 
are  dressed  and  armed  like  the  sepoys  of  a  native  infantry  regiment, 
the  State  has  the  regular  police  of  seventy-one  men  paid  in  cash, 
and  a  body  of  268  ^•ilIago  police  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  bj 
rent-free  lands. 

Of  about  £2.%o00  (Rs.  2,35,000),  the  gross  revenue  of  '  -  u-in 
1882-83,  the  land  revenue  amounted  to  £14.880  (Rs.  1, 1  lud 

the  local  fund  cess  to  £1130  (Rs.  11,300). 

In  1882-8^3  the  State  hud  nineteen  schools  with  an  overage  attend- 
dance  of  664  maintained  at  a  yearly  cost  of  about  £490  (Rs.  4i»U0). 

In  1871  a  dispensary  was  started  at  Akalkot  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  hospital  tu»sistant.  In  1882-83  at  this  dispensary  8040  patieati 
were  treated  and  2620  persons  were  vaccinated. 

Akulkot  is  the  only  town  in  the  State  with  a  population  of  about 
8500.  The  town  lies  two  miles  west  of  the  Bori  river  in  a  hollow 
conrmunded  by  a  spur  of  higher  ground  siu-rounding  the  vale.  It 
was  once  fortified  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch.  The  wall  is  much  ruined 
and  the  ditch  is  partly  filled.  It  has  no  large  building.  Near  tha 
town  is  0  fine  and  well  shaded  garden  belonging  to  the  chief,  which 
has  groves  of  mango,  cocoa-pabn,  betel-polm,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Besides  Akaikot  the  chief  villages  are  Chapalgaon,  Jeur,  Karajg;it 
Mangrul,  Nagansur,  Tolnur,  and  V^gdari. 

The  separate  history  of  Akalkot  does  not  begin  until  the  earW 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  part  of  the  dchuteuble  Sholdpur  district,  which  so  often  proved 
a  cause  of  war  between  i5i]&pur  and  ASmadnagar.     In  the  beginning 
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time  Malik  Ambar's  settlement  was  introduix'd  into 
1707  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  Shahu 
grandson,  who  had  been  in  confinement  sinoe  his  father  Sambhaji's 
death  in  1689,  was  set  free  by  Aurangzeb's  successor  Bahddur  Shjlh. 
On  his  return  to  the  Deccan  8h4hu  encamped  at  ParAd,  a  small 
village  in  the  Shivri  sub-Klivision  of  Aurangabod.  Here  he  was 
attjicked  by  SayAji,  the  headman  of  the  village,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  partisan  of  Tardbai  the  widow  of  Raj£ir^m  who  waa 
struggling  with  Shahu  for  the  Mar.-itlia  headsliip.  In  the  fight 
Saydji  was  defeated  and  killed.  His  widow  taking  her  three  littft 
boys,  threw  herself  at  Shahu's  feet  and  implored  his  forgiveness  and 
protection.  The  kindljearted  Shdhu,  moved  with  pity,  offered 
to  take  care  of  Rtooji  the  eldest  of  the  children.  The  mother 
gladly  agreed,  and  received  From  Shdhu  tlie  villages  of  Pardd, 
Shivri,  and  Thiinif  in  inokdsa  indrn.  Rdnoji,  who  was  a  good- 
looking  lad  of  about  ten,  soon  won  the  favour  of  Slidhu.  On  the 
way  to  Satilra,  the  force  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  highwaymen. 
The  nominal  command  of  the  detachment  employed  to  disperse 
this  band  was  given  to  the  boy  Ranmi.  They  promptly  dispersed 
the  banditti  and  in  reward  for  his  first  success  Shahu  changed  the 
child's  name  to  Fattchsing.  In  1712  Shi,hu  took  Fattchsing  mto  his 
family,  and  gave  him  the  family  surname  of  Bhonsle  and  the  Akalkot 
state  in  *hereditary  jdgir.  Among  other  campaigns  Fattchsing 
went  on  an  expedition  to  Kolhapur  in  1718,  toBandclkhandin  1730, 
to  Bhdgilnagar  in  the  Kamatak,  and  to  Trichindpoli  in  the  train  of 
the  Pralinidhi  and  Rdghoji  Bhonsle  in  1818.  In  1749  on  the  death 
of  his  patron  Shdhu,  Fattehsing  retired  to  Akalkot,  where  he  died 
in  1760.  He  had  two  wives  Ahalydbdi  and  Gujdbdi,  who  both 
became  satis  on  his  death.  Fattehsing  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  ShAhdji.  son  of  his  brother  Babdji  Lokhande,  pdtil  of 
Pardd,  whom  five  years  before  his  death  with  the  Peshwa's 
H  sanction  he  had  adopted.  In  1760  on  his  death  Shdhdji 
"  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fattehsing  also  called  Abdsdheb.  A 
dispute  between  Fattehsing  and  his  brother  Tuljdji  was  settled  by 
the  cession  to  Tuljaji  of  the  village  of  Kurla_in  the  Khatdv  sub- 
division in  Sdtdra.'  On  the  3rd  of  July  1820  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Fattehsing  restoring 
to  l»im  the  estates  which  with  the  rest  of  the  Sdtara  territories 
hud  lonie  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Government.     In  1822 

■  Fattehsing  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maloii.  In  1828 
Mdloji  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ShdhdjiT"  who  waa  eight 
years  old.  During  the  minority  of  Shdhiji,  line  Rdja  of  Sd&ra 
assumed  the  management  of  the  State.  In  1830,  certain  changes 
introduced  by  the  Rdja  in  1829  led  to  a  rising  headed  by  Shankar- 
rdv  sardeshmukk  of  Borgaon.  To  quell  this  rising  a  British  force 
was  sent  from  Sholdpur  to  Akalkot.     It  met  with   se\ere  resistance, 

■  and  the  rebels  did  not  yield  till  the  Resident  at  S^ttara  offered  an 
onmosty.      Inquiry  showed   that  the    people    had    received    much 


1  Rnrla  hoa  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £423  (Rs.  4230)  and  i«  still  (1884)  hold  by 
Tuljiji's  grandsoiu. 
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State-  provocation  from  the  lULja  of  Sdt&ra  and  a  British  officer  Captui 

>kXAijcoT.  Jamdon  was  appointed  regent  of  the  State  darinff  Sh^aji's  minoritT. 

^jg^f,fJ[         In  1849,  on  the  annexation  of  Sdtdra,  the  chief  ca  Akalkot  became  t 

feudatory  of  the  British  Qovemment.      In  1857  ShiLhaji  died  and 

i         was  succeeded  by  his  son  MAloji.     In  1866  M&loji  was  deposed  for 

^       misrule  and  died  in  1870.     M&lpji  left  an  infant  son  Sb^b^ii.  the 

present  chief  who  was  bom  in  1867.    The  chief  of  Akalicot,  siu^ 

named  Bhonsle,  is  a  Mardtha  by  caste   and  ranks    as    a    first  class 

aarddr  of  the  Dcccon.     He  is  entitled  to  no  salute.     He  does  not 

pay  tribute,  but  in  lieu  of  the  contingent  of  horse  stipulated  in  the 

it^recment  of  1820    pays    a    commuted    yearly  allowanoe   to  the 

British    Government  of  £1459  4«.   (Bs.  14,592).      Since    1866  the 

State  has  been  under  British  management.     At  present  (1883)  it  ia 

in  charge  of  the  assistant  collector  of  Shoblpur  under  the  Collector 

of  Sholapur  as  Political  Agent 
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The  following  notes*  on  the  birds  of  the  district  are  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  Davidson,  C.  S. : 

2.    OTOOYPS  CALVTJS.     (Stop.) 

This  is  the  only  true  ^-nlture  resident  in  the  district,  and  is  fairly 
common,  a  pair  boing  found  for  nearly  every  half  dozen  Tillages. 
Their  nests  are  generally  on  high  trees  in  tlie  neighbonrhood  of 
villages  and  contain  eggs  from  the  end  of  Uecember  to  the 
beginning  of  March. 
4.  BIS  GYPS  PALLE8CENS.  (Humt.) 
6.     PSEUDOOYPS'BENGALENSI.S.     (OmeL) 

Both  these  vultures  are  seldom  seen  hot  they  mnst  often  cross  the 
district  though  probably  at  a  great  height  as  uue  sometimes  tinda 
one  or  two  of  them  in  company  with  the  otogyps  feeding  on  any 
Btrav  carcass  that  has  escaped  the  Mh&rs. 
$.     NEOPIiROS  GINGINIANUS.     (Latham.) 

Is  common   everywhere,   breeding  from  February  to  April  npoa 
the  roofs  of  temples  and  also  upon  trees  when   the  roofs  aro 
not  availiiblo. 
11.    FALC0.TUGOER.    (Oray.) 

•a  permaucnt  resident,  fairly  common  through  the  dry  part  of  the 
district,  breeding  from  January  to  April. 

16.  FAiCO  CHIQUEUA.     (/)««./.) 

Much  more  common  than  F.  jagger ;  a  very  noisy  bird,  breeding 
generally  on  mango  trees  in  gardens  from  February  to  April. 

17.  CEKCHNEISTINNUNCULUS.     (Lin.) 

A  common  cold  weather  visitant. 

18.  CKRCHNEI.S  NAUMANNl.     (FttUch.). 

A  large  flock  of  a  small  kestrel,  presumably  this,  was  seen  by  the 
writer  once  in  January ;  unfortunately  none  were  shot  and  it  may 
have  lieen  the  eastern  form  C.  i)ekinensis.     {Swink.) 

23.  ASTURBADIUS.     (Omel.) 

Common  wherever  there  ore  gardens  with  mango  trees,  breeding 
in  March  and  April. 

24.  ACCIPITER  NISU8.     (Lin.) 

The  English  Sparrow  Hawk,  is  a  fairly  common  cold  weather 
visitant. 

27.  AQUILA  MOGILNIK.     (Om.) 

The  Imperial  Sagle  is  very  rare ;  one  immaturo  specimen  was  shot 
in  the  rains. 

28.  AQUILA  CLANGA.    (Pall.) 

Rare. 

29.  AQUILA  VINDHIANA.     (Frankl.) 

The  common  eagle  of  the  district,  being  very  common  everywhere 
but  in  the  deep  black  soil  part.  Its  nests  generally  built  on  low 
hahhul  trees  may  be  found  with  eggs  depending  on  the  season  from 

the  middle  of  Huptember  till  the  end  of  Februiiry. 

31.     HIER.ETU8  PEXNATUS,     (Omrl) 

Is  rare  but  may  occasionally  be  found  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  of  the  district.  As  it  ia  little  Uu-ger  (hau  a  kite  it  is 
often  passed  over.  • 
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'  The  marginal  numbers  on  the  left  sido  correspond  with  those  foimd  in  Csptiiin 
Butler'e  Cat^ouae  of  the  Birds  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
(1880). 
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>pendiz  A.  *«•    NISAETUS  FASCIATUS.    (KidM.) 

■    —  *        By  no  means  unoommon  in  the  distaiot,  breeding  in  Jannwr  on 

BiBUS,  nigh  trees  ;  the  enormous  sise  of  the  nest  at  once  distingaiuiinK 

its  habitation  from  that  of  the  '  Wokhab. ' 
S8.    CmCAfiTUS  QALUCUa     ((Tmei.) 

A    not  uncommon    bird  in  the  bare    part  of   the  district  from 
September  till  March.    It  may  easily  be  reoonuaed  from  it> 
white  breast,  huge  eyes,  and  habit  of  noTering  like  a  -kestieL 
99.    BO-SPILORMIS  MELANOTIS.    {Jerd.) 

A  rare  visitant. 
46.    BUTEO  FEROX.    (A  O.  OmeL) 

Very  rare ;  only  one  specimen  having  been  obtaaaed. 
•48.    BUTA8TUB  TEESA.     (/VonU.) 

Formerly  very  common,  but  sinoe  the  famine  it  ia  decsidedly  scarcer; 
it  breeds  in  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  ApriL 
61.    CIECU8  MACRUEUa     {S.a.Ovui.) 

Is  very  common  from  September  till  March  and  sometimes  from 
the  end  of  August- 
64.    CIRCUS  iERUGIKOSUS.     (Lm.)  • 

Also  a  not  unoommon  cold  weather  visitant. 

66.  HAUA8TUK  INDUS.    iJBodd.) 

Not  common  but  found  along  the  Bhima  ;  breeds  aboat  lijurch. 
*         •■  66.    MILVUS  GOVINDA.     {Syka.) 

Common  everywhere,  breeding  from  September  to  Mjutsb. 

67.  PEKNIS  PTILORHYNCHU8.    (Tem.) 

Not  common  in  the  district. 
69.    ELANUS  C(ERULEUS.    {Da(f.) 
*•  Was   formerly   far  from    common.     Since   the    scarcity    is    the 

commonest  bird  of  prey  in  the  district;  half  a  dosen* pairs  are 
almost  certain  to  be  seen  in  anv  morning  ride.  No  bird's  nest 
is  easier  to  find  than  this,  as  while  builduig,  with  eggs  or  yonng 
the  old  birds  are  almsst  always  flying  round  the  tree  containing 
the  nest  chasing  away  other  birds  of  prey  or  crows  uid  adding 
stick  after  stick  to  Uie  nest  long  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  In 
spite  of  aU  this  care  the  nest,  which  is  Renwally  on  a  low  bdihul 
tree  near  a  water-course,  is  a  mere  platrorm  of  stioka.  The  Inrds 
seem  to  breed  twice  a  year  once  in  January  and  February  and 
again  in  June  and  Jnly. 
6(K    STBIX  JAVANICA.     (Om.) 

Moderately  common,  breeding  in  Januwy  and  Febmary, 
66.    SVRNIUM  OCELLATUM.    {Leu.) 

Naturally  rare  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  treeless  district  as 
ShoUpur,  but  found  in  several  of  the  B&rei  villages  and  also  at 
Akalkot. 
6&    ASIO  ACCIPITRINUS.    {P<UL) 

Very  common  in    the  cold  weather  amqng  long  grass,  numbers 
being  started  in  a  beat  for  florioan. 
69.    BUBO  BENGALENSIS.     {t^ankl.) 

Common  along  the  rivers  and  water-courses ;  breeding  in  November 
and  December  iu  holes  in  banks. 
74.    SCOPS  PENNATUS.    (Hodgi.) 
^  A    small-eared  owl    identified  as  this  is  fonnd  occasionally  all 

through  the  district, 
76.    CABJNEBRAMA.    (Tm..) 

The    "Punch    and   Judy    Owl"    is   very   common    everywhere, 
breeding  in  hoUow  trees  in  February  UCaroh  and  ApriL 

81.  NINOX  LDGUBRIS.    (Tick.) 

Rare. 
The  small  'oirds  are  fairly   namerous   in  species  bnt    few    in 
actual  nambers,  and  many  of  the  migrants  'merely  pass  through  the 
district  going  and  returning.     The   following  have  actaally   been 
observed : 

82.  HIBUNDO  RUSTICA.    (Lin.). 

Commoi^  in  the  cold  weather. 
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84.  HIRUNDO  FILIFERA.     {Steph.) 

Fairly  common,  breeding  in  the  rains  in  wells.  * 

88.  HIRUNDO  ERYTHROPYULA.     (S^kfo.) 

Common,  breeding  iu  old  bniidlngs  everywhere. 
86.  HIRUNDOFLUVICOLA.     (Jerd.) 

Very  local,  the  only  breeding  place  known  is  under  the  railway 
bridgo  at  the  Motibdg  tank  where  there  arc  generally  some 
hundred  nests,  and  eggs  may  almost  always  be  found. 

89,  COTYLE  SINKN.SIS,     (Qrai/.) 

Found  along  the  rivers   in  the  cold  weather,  oocasiooally  breeds 
both  then  and  in  the  hot  weather. 
00.  FT  YONOFROGNE  CONGO  LOR.    {Syhia.) 

Curnmon,    breeding    twice  a  year    frequently  in  the  verandas  o# 
bungalows. 
B8.  CYPSELLUS  MKLBA.    (Lin.) 

Has  been  noticed  singly  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  end  of  the 
rains. 
lOa  CYPSELLUS  AFFINIS.    (Oray.) 

Abundantieverywhere,  breeding  in  the  rains  and  probably  at  other 
seasons  under  almost  every  village  gate. 
102.  CYPSELLUS  BATASSIENSIS.    (Oroji.) 

Naturally  very  rare  but  a  flock  of  some  twenty  were  continually 
flying  round  two  toddy-palm  trees  near  Karmila  and  probably 
they  bred  among  the  leaves  but  no  one  could  climb  the  trees. 
107.  CAPRIMljLOUS  INDICUS.     {Lath.) 
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Rare,  but  probably  breeds. 
)US  ASIATICUS. 
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Breeds  in  June. 


CAPRLMULOUS  ASIATICUS.     (Lath.) 

Also  tolerably  common  in  the  barer  parts. 
MEaOPS   VIRIDIS.    {Lin.) 

Very  common  everywhere,  breeding  in  holes  along  the  roadsides 
in  April. 
MEROPS  PERSICUSw     (/><»«.)  . 

A  small  flock  seen  near  Pondbarpur  in  October  1877. 
CORACIAS  INDICA.     {Lin.) 

Is  very  common  from  about  the  end  of  September  till   the  hot 
weather  when  it  leaves.     It  does  not  breed  in  the  district. 
HALCYON  SMYRNENSIS.     {Lin.) 

Fairly  common,  breeding  in  banks  and  old  weUs,  from  April  to 
June. 
134.  ALCEDO  BENGALENSK.     {Omel.) 

Is  not  common  in  Sholdpur.    It  probably  does  not  breed  in  the 
district. 
136.  CERYLE  RUDI3.     {Lin.) 

Is  common  along  all  the  rivers,  breeding  through  the  rains  or  oold 
weather. 

148.  PAL,EORNIS  TORQUATUS.     (Bodd.) 

Swarms  everywhere,  breeding  in  holes  in  trees  where  they  are  to 
be  found;  when  not  obtainable,  in  holes  in  village  walls  and 
temples  from  November  to  February. 

149.  PALiEORNIS  PURPUREUS.     (P.  L.  S.  AtuO.) 

Is  common  in  the  gardens  during  the  rains  but  leaves  the  district 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  and  docs  not  return  till  the 
rains  are  well  set  in. 
160.  PICUS  MAHRATTENSrS.     (Lath.) 

Not  common,  but  among  the  bdbhul  trees  along  the  rivers  a  few 
are  always  to  bo  found  at  all  seasons. 
188.  YUNX  TORQUILLA.    {Lin.) 

The  wryneck  is  common  in  the  cold  weather, 
197.  XANTHOL.EMA  H.EMACEPHALA     {Mull.)  * 

Is  rare  in  the  district  but  is  a  permanent  resident. 
CUCDLUS  CANORUS.*   {Lin.). 

Has  been  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  the  rains. 
CtJCULUS  POLIOCEPHALUS.    {Lath!) 

Noticed  in  the  cold  weather  and  end  of  the  rains. 
CUCULUS  MICROPTERUS.    {Oould.) 

Common  in  the  rains.  • 
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poendiz  A.  212,  (30CCYSTBS  JACOBINUS.    {Sodd.) 

'"*^!— -    .  Common  daring  the  rains,  and  seen  oocasionally  at  other  times. 

Birds.  The  writer  took  one  of  ita  eggs  from  a  nest    c^  Chatarrhn 

caudata  in  September  1879. 
214.  EUDYNAMI8  HONORATA.    {Lin.). 

The    tod  is    common   wherever  there   are  gardens  with  maI^^) 
trees,  and  the  writer  has  taken  its  eggs  (in  one  case  two  from  one 
nest)  from  the  nests  of  both  C.  splendena  and  C.  macrorhynchos. 
217.  CBINTROCOCCYX  RUFIPENNI8.    (/«.) 

This  bird  is  fairly  common  and  nests  as  a  mle  dorine  the  lains. 
The  writer  has  however  found  nests  in  the  cold  weather. 
232.  CINNYRIS  ZEYLONICA.    {Lm.) 

*  This  honeysucker  is  yeiy  scarce  in  the  district.     It  is  &trly  commoD 

in   Pandharpur  and  S&ngola  and  the  writer  has  once  or  twice 
noticed  it  in  ShoUpor  and  Karmiila,  but  it  seems   to  shun  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  district.    It  nests  eariy  in  the  rains,  in  the 
cold  weather,  and  again  in  the  hot 
234.  CINNYRIS  A8IATICA.     (ZoM.) 

This  is  much  commoner  than  the  last  and  ill  found  all  over  the 
district :   it  breeds  as  far  as  can  be  seen  only  once  a  year  in  May 
June  and  July. 
.         ^  254.  UPUPA  EPOl'S.    (Lin.) 

Is  a  winter  visitant  and  probably  not  uncommon. 
265.  UPUPA  CEYLONE3ISIS.    {Sach.) 

A  not  uncommon  resident,  building  in  holes  in  Tillage  walls  and 
chdcdis  in  April  and  May. 

256.  LANIUS  LAHTORA.    {Syktt.) 

*  This  is  the  common  shrike  in  Sholipur,  and  may  be  fonnd  everr- 

where.    It  breeds  probably  twice  a  year  once  in  March  and  ogam 
from  May  to  July. 

257.  LANIUS  ERYTHRONOTUS.    ( llgon.) 

This  shrike  has  been  oifty  noticed  in  ShoUpor  from  September  to 
February  and  even  then  is  far  from  common.    It  certainly  does 
not  breed  unless  in  B^rsi. 
260.  LANIUS  VITTATUS.     (  VaUnce.) 

This  shrike  is  common  enough  during  the  end  of  the  rains  and 
cold  weather  but  the  vast  majority  leave  in  February.     A  few 
however  remain  all  the  year  and  may  perhaps  breed. 
268.  VOLVOCIVORA  SYKESL     (StriciL) 

Passes  through  the  district  in  April  and  October.  A  few  seen  in 
the  winter, 

276.  PERICROCOTUS  PERIGRINUS.     (Lin.) 

Is  a  common  bird  among  the  gaiQens  and  breeds  early  in  the  rains, 
generally  choosing  a  smul  babhul  or  some  milk-bosh  as  the 
situation  for  its  nest. 

277.  PERICROCOTUS  ERYTHROPYGIUS.    {Jerd.l 

A  small  flock  of  these  were  seen  by  the  writer  once  in  the  S&ngola 
sub-drvision. 

278.  BUCHANGA  ATRA.    {fferm.) 

The  king  crow  is  common  everywhere,  breeding  in  May  and  Jtine; 
281.  BUCHANGA  CiERULESCENS.    (/^) 
tp  Once  or  twice  noticed  as  a  straggler  in  the  cold  weather. 

288.  MUSCIPETA  PARADISI.    {Lin.) 

This  bird  passes  through  the  district  in  th6  end  of  the  rains  and 
again  about  April ;  the  migration  is  most  probably  from  west  to 
east  and  not  north  to  south. 

292.  LEUCOCERCA  AUREOLA.  ( Viatt.) 

293.  LEUCOCERCA  LEUCOGASTER.  (Cue.) 

Botb  these  little  fantails  are  found  oocasionally  during  the  cold 
weather,  but  neither  remains  permanently. 
297.  ALSEONAX  LATIROSTRIS.    (S^fi.) 

A  cold  weather  visitant. 
301.  STOPORALA  MELANOPS.    {Vigort.) 

Also  a  cold  weather  visitant. 
306.  CYOKNIS  TICKELU,     (JJiytt.) 

Oocasiofaally  found  through  the  district  at  all  s^wons. 
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UYORNIS  RUFICAUDUS.    (Swam*.) 

Olio  specimen  only  procured,  so  evidently  a  more  straggler.* 
Bis-ERYTHKOSTERNA  PAKVA.     {Bec/ut.) 

Common  in  the  cold  weather ;  may  often  be  found  perched  on  one's 
tent  ropea. 
PITTA  BKAIJHYURA.     {Lin.) 

This  be«uti(ul  bird  is  not  rare  in  April  or  October,  but  the  writer 
has  never  seen  it  except  in  those  mouths, 
CYANOCINCLUS  CYANUS.    (it«.) 

Common  during  iho  cold  weather. 
PETROPHII^A  ClNCLOnUVNCIIA.    (nffors.) 

Is  not  uncommon  in  the  end  of  the  rains  but  does  not  seem  to  bo 
found  lit  any  other  time.  • 

PYCTORIS  SINENSIS.    {Gnul) 

Is  not  common  in  the  district  and  the  writer  has  never  fonnd   its 
neat  there. 
AROYA  MALCOLMI.     {SyLv».) 

Thin  is  the  common   large    babbler  in    ShoUpor,    and    is   fairly 
comma*  ;  breeding;;  nil  through  the  rains. 
CHATARRH.IJA  CAUHATA.     {Dum.) 

Is  very  common  aud  hi-ucda  at  all  seasons  except  the  actual  hot 
weather. 
MOLPASTES  HCEMORRHOUS.     [Omfl.) 

TliiR  is  the  common  bidbul  at  Bholipur  and  breeds  in  the  rains. 
lOKA  TIPHJA.     {Lin.) 

This  bird  in  the  Zeylonica  type  is   common  and  breeds  in  the  rains 
generally   in  a  milkbugh  hedge,  but  occasionally  on  small  bdbhul 
trees  and  at  times  in  gardens. 
OBJOLUS  KUNDOO.    {Sylv».) 

Common,  breeding  iu  June  and  July. 
COPSYCHUS  SAULARIS.     {Lin.) 

Is  a  rare  bird  in  the  district  anc^ generally  found  singly.     It  does 
not  seem  to  breed  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
THAMNOBIA  FULIOATA.     {Lin.) 

Is  very  common  everywhere  ;  the  specimens  however  are  hardly 
typical  '■  fulicata,"  tliere  being  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  back.     It 
breeds  abundantly  about  houses  from  April  to  July. 
PRATINCOLA  t'APRATA.     {Lin.) 

Moderately  common  but  most  of  the  birds  leave  the  district  in  the 
hot  weather.     The  only  nest  taken  in  Sholilpur  was  in  July. 
PRATINCOLA  INDICU.S.     {Blyth.) 

Very  common  in  winter. 
RUTICILLA  RUFIVENTKIS.     {VitUI.) 
Also  common  in  the  cold  weather. 
LARVrVORA  SUPERCILIARIS.     (/^rrfL) 

Not  uncommon  in  the  end  of  the  rains  and  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather.       • 
ORTHOTOMUS  SUTORIU.S.    {Fbrtt.) 

The  tailor  bird  is  fairly  common,  breeding  in  the  early  rains. 
PRINIA  SOCIAI.I.S.     (.S;/i«.) 

This  tailor  bird  which  however  does  not  tew  its  nest  into  a  leaf  as 
an  orthodox  tailor  bird  ought  to  do,  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
the  Inst.     It  also  bi-ccds  in  the  rains. 
CISTICOLA  CURSITANS.     {Frankl.) 

Common   in  the   gntss   kiirant  and   generally  on  waste  lands.     It 
breeds  in  the  mins. 
DRYMtECA  INORNATA.     {Si/kfs.) 

This  is  the  common  plainly  plnmaged  warbler,  found  everywhere 
in  the  diHtrict.  August  and  September  are  thl;  two  months  it 
breeds  in  and  its  nest  is  generally  suspended  from  some  low 
branch  between  two   fields  ;  its  eggs,  blue  marked  with  claret 

Eatches  and  lines,  arc  alx)at  the  prettiest  eggs  ever  known. 
AIS  RAMA.    {Si/kt».) 
Not  uncommon. 
SYLVIA  JEEDONI.     (Blyth.) 

Common  in  the  cold  weather.  • 
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JklOTACILLA  MADERASPATENSTS.     (Om.) 

Common  and  a  very  familiar  bird  ;  a  pair  hrocdiuf;  erery  yau-  in 
one  of  tlio  boats  in   t)u'  bont-boiiHe  on  the    Motiba^    tank.    It 
generollj  breeds  n^nin  during  the  end  of  the  cold  weather. 
MOTACILLA  DUKHUNENSIS.     {Si/ke*.) 

A  nintcr  visitant  but  not  at  nil  uncommon  at  that  season. 
BUDYTE.S  CINKKEOCAPILLA.     (Savi.) 
BUDYTE8  CITREOLA.    {Palliu.) 

Both  birds  arc  fairly  common  daring  the  oold  weather  and  latter 
end  of  the  rains  bat  are  only  winter  migrants. 
PIPASTE.S  MACULATUS.     {Hodgt.) 

Bather  rare,  but  noticed  several  times  daring  the  winter. 
CORYDALLA  RUFULA.     (TiViV/.) 

Very  common  in   tho  cold   woathcr.    Does  not  howerer  as  far  M 
has  been  noticed  ever  remain  and  breed  in  thid  district. 
C0RVLT8  MACRORHYNCHU.S      {WagUr.) 

The  large  black  crow  is  common  everywhere,  hreeiling  gcnerallj 
in  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  but  sometimes  at  tho  v«»ry  begin- 
ning of  the  rains.  It  is  not  generally  as  {amiliar  aa  tho  gray 
crow  bat  it  occasionally  builds  on  smaU  trees  iu  large  towni 
in  the  same  way. 
CORVUS  SPLKNDE>[S.     {VieiU.) 

Tho  gray  crow  is  very  common  eyerywhere,  brooding  from  May  to 
July. 
ACRIDOTHERES  TRISTIS.    (//in.) 

The    common    maina  is  plentiful  everywhere  and  breeds  in  this 
district  only  during  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  and  the  rains. 
STURNIA  PAGODARU^I;    (Gmfl.) 

The    blackcrestcd  starling    is  a  rarish  bird  in  the  district,  and 
althoDgh  it  has  been  seen  nearly  every  month  it  does  not   seem 
to  breed  there. 
PASTOR  ROSEUS.     {Lin.)  • 

Tho  Jvilri  bird.  This  bird  is  very  common  from  the  end  of  the 
rams  till  the  jcdi-i  fields  are  cut  in  February.  The  birds  roost 
and  spend  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  hahhitl  groves  along 
the  water-courses  and  sally  out  from  them  into  the  jrd/i'  to  which 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  They  are  difficult  to  drive 
off  if  bdbhiiU  are  near  to  which  they  can  fly  for  shelter,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  plantation  of  such  groves  by 
the  forest  department  is  so  unpopular  iu  the  Dctican. 
PLOC:EUci  PHILIPPINl'S.     {Lin.) 

Tho  weaver  bird   is   very  common  and  its  nests  may  be  found 
hanging  from  the  bdbhui  trees  along  almost  all  the  water-coorses 
and  alxive  old  wells ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  July  and  August. 
AMADINA  PUNCTULATA.    (Lin.) 

Is   very   rare   in   the   district.     A  pair  was  only  noticed   on  one 
occasion  and  that  was  during  the  rains. 
AMADINA  MALABARICA.     (Liii.) 

Is  excessively  common,  making  its  round  grass  nest  at  all  ueasons 
in  the  nearest  thorny  bush.     Tlie  young  cling  to  the  nest  long 
after  they  are  able  to  fly. 
.PASSER  INDICU.S.     (Jtrd.  and  Selby.) 

The  Indian   sparrow   is  as   much  u  nuisance  hero  as  everywhere 

GYMNOBIS  FLAVICOLLLS.     (FranJcl.) 

Is  decidedly  a  rare  bird  in  the  district.      The  writer  obtained  one 
nest  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  in  Ai)ril  1877,  and  tho   bird  has 
been  seen  on  a  few  other  occasions. 
EUSPIZA   MELANOCEPHALA.     (Scop.) 

la  a   common   winter    visitant   joining  with  the  weaver  birds   in 
plundering  the  corn  fields. 
EUSPIZA  LUTEOLA.     (Sparrm.) 

Noticed  on  one  or  two  occasions  but  it  is  not  nearly  as   common 
as  tho  last. 
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MIRAFRA  ERYTHROPTERA.     (Jerd.)  . 

This  lark  is  very  common  iti  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  district  but  is  found  nearly  everywhere.  It  is  one  of  the 
species  that  has  increased  in  numbers  since  the  scArcity.  It  is 
a  permanent  resident  and  breeds.  Its  nests  are  found  well 
concealed  and  very  difflcalt  to  discover. 
758    AMMOMANES  PHCENlC'UKA.    {Frankl.) 

The  redtailed  finchlark  is  the  commonest   lark    in  the  plonghed 
fields,  and  may  be  seen  everywhere.     Its    nest  is   more   like   a 
robin's  than  a  lark's  and   is  placed  on  the  sides  of  bonks   and 
tufts  of  Kniss. 
760.     PYKROULAUDA  GRISEA.     {Scop.)  , 

The  blackbroastod  finchlark  called  erroneously  by  many  sports- 
men the  ortolan,  abounds  everywhere  and  seems  to  breed  at  all 
seasons. 
765.    SPIZALAUDA  DEVA.     {Sykes.) 

This  bird  is  very  numerous  but  does  not  breed  till  the  middle  of 
the  rains.  Its  slight  crest  and  reddish  plumage  at  once  distin- 
guish R  from  any  of  the  other  Sholilpur  larks. 

Tlie  Sholilpur  district,  though  a  bare  waterless  country  is  fairly 
rich  in  waders,  and  there  are  a  good  many  game  birds,  doves,  and 
■wild  fowl.     They  include  the  following  species : 

773.    CROCOPCS  CHLORIGASTER,     {Blj/lh.) 

The  green  pigeon  is  a  very  rare  bird  and  the  writer  has  only 
twice  observed  it,  once  in  the  Sholdpur  head-quarter  station 
and  again  out  in  the  Bilrsi  sub-division. 

788.    CQLUMBA  INTERMEDIA.     {StriM.) 

The  ordinary  wild  pigeon  is  very  common  in  the  district,  and 
simply  swarms  in  the  numerous  wells  in  the  Midhaand  Sdngola 
sub-divisions,  and  any  number  can  bo  shot  or  snared  for  pigeon 
shooting  in  some  places.  The  villagers  however  dislike  their 
being  snared  or  netted  and  encourage  them  by  building  their 
wells  with  holes  specially  constructed  for  the  pigeons  to  nest  in. 

794.  TURTUR  SENEGALEN8I8.     {Lin.) 

This  is  the  commonest  dove  of  the  district,  feeding  in  the  villages 
and  along  the  roads,  and  breeding  at  all  seasons.  Its  favourite 
nestling  place  is  a  prickly  pear  bush  but  it  is  not  particnlar. 

795.  TURTUR  SURATENSIS.     {Omti.) 

This  dove  needs  a  damper  climate  than  Sholdpur  and  is  accord- 
ingly only  found  there  during  the  rains,  Even  at  that  season  it 
is  very  local. 

796.  TURTUR  RISOKIUS.    {Lin.) 

The  largo  gray  ringdove  is  common  all  through  the  district  and 
breeds,  probably  at  all  seasons. 

797.  TURTUR  TRANQUEBARICUS.     {Herm.) 

This  little  dove  though  local  is  not  uncommon.     It  appears  how- 
ever only  to  breed  during  the  rains. 
800.     PTEROCLES  FASCIATUS.     (Scojj.) 

The  painted  sand  grouse  is  common  in  tho  Atpddi  state  on  the 
borders  of  Sdngola  and  is  occasionally  found  in  tho  Sdngola 
sub-division  itself.  Tho  writer  has  also  noticed  it  in  Karmdia. 
It  is  probably  found  also  in  the  east  of  Bdrsi. 

802.  PTEROCLES  EXUSTUS.    {Tern.) 

The  common  sand  grouse  is  abundant  everjrwhere  in  tho  district, 
breeding  during  the  hot  and  cold  weather  as  a  rule.  The 
young  birds  give  capital  sport  in  the  rains,  and  are  very  good 
eating.  • 

803.  PAVO  CRISTATUS^    (Lin.) 

There  are  no  truly  wild  peafowl  in  the  district,  but  there  are 
numbers  at  Akalkot  and  at  most  of  the  villages  in  tho  Karmdia 
sub-division  whore  there  is  much  garden  land.  They  breed  in 
September  and  October  and  appear  to  lay  only  three  or  foar 
eggs  in  this  district.  , 
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DISTRICTS. 


FRANCOLINUS  PICTUS.     {Jtrd.  and  S<%.) 
'       The  painted  purtridgc  is  fiiirly  oomraon  in  BArsi.  Rnrmillii,     _ 
the  north  and  east  of  Sholil|mr,  ami  iho  writer  has  otirc  shot  it  It 
Singola  but  ia  no  other    [mrt  of  the    dititriot.     It    appears  to 
lirced  onlv  once  a  year  in  8i'ptt<ml>or. 
OBTYCORNIS'PONUICKUIANUS      (Omel.) 

The  gniy  partri(l(;e  is  niuc)i  commoner  than  tho  painted  ABd 
generally  difltriuuted  over  the  whole    district.     It    Apfioan 
breed   twiee   u  yeiir,  once  at  some  time  between  Fcfiruary  h. 
May  nnd  ugain  in  the  ruius. 
PERDICULA  Afi(J(X>NDA.     (.S./*".) 

The  HK-k  bush  (|uai]  is  v.  '"  the    district  .i 

breeds  in  the  ruins  ami  veinlM.r. 

MICROi'KRDlX  ERYTHROKh  i  ,S>  iiv  .-.     i.^j/».a  , 

The  writer  has  never  himself  neeii  this   bird  but  baa    board  of  ( 
specimen  being  found  uwir  .Sholipur  itBolf. 
OOTURNIX  C0MMUN1.S..     {Bonn.) 

The  gray  aiiail  though  rattier  local  ix  (onnd  in  oonaidentble  num- 
ber all  tnrough  the  district  from  ScptembertiU   April.     It  does 
not  breed  in  tho  district. 
COTURNIX  COROMANDELICA.     {Omi'l) 

Tlie  rain  quail  is  much  commoner  than  its  larger  relative,  and  i> 
found  equally  all  over  the  district  wherever  there  >«   shelter  for 
it.     It  breeds   abundantly  among  the  boJH  fields   in   the  mini 
from  August  to  November  dejiending  on  the  season. 
TURNIX  TAIGOOR.    {Sykr*.) 
This  quail  is  not  common  but  ia  vridely  distribntcd  and  breeds 

in  the  rains. 
TURNIX  DUSMUWIERI.    {Tern.)  • 

Tlie  little  button  quail  is  ranch  more  common  nnd  is   n-«lly  plenlS- 
ful  in  the  large  grass  tvraiui.     It  is  very  difficult  to  flush  and 
this  makes  people  thtok  it  rare.     It  also  breeds  in  (bo  rains. 
EUPODOTl.S  EDWARDSI.     {Gray.) 

The  Indian  bustard  is  fairly  common  in  Karmdla  and  penczmlly 
scattered  throiigh  the  other  parts  of  the  district.  It  la  one  « 
the  birds  tlmt  has  appeared  in  greater  nnmbers  siace  lh« 
famine.  It  is  a  partial  migrant  coming  to  breed  in  tbe  nuns 
nnd  mostly  leaving  in  the  lnU  weather. 
8YPHEUTII)K.S  AURITA.     {LiUhnm.) 

The  llorieuu  is  found  through  the  grass  preserves  of  tho  district 
Except  in  the  ShoWpur  sub-division  and  Akalkot  it  is  acnrce, 
and  even  in  these  sub-divisions  it  appears  to  bo  diminiabing 
in  numbers.  It  breeds  in  the  end  of  the  rains,  tho  young  oft«n 
not  being  hatched  till  tho  beginning  of  November.  It  ougfal 
therefore  hardly  to  be  shot  Ijefore  the  first  of  December. 
CURSORIUS  COKOMANDELICUS.     (OntW.)  . 

This  bird  is  common  on   all  the  bare  waste  land  and  among  tbe 
ploughed  fields.     It  lays  its  much    streaked  eggs  on  tbc  bsi« 
ground  in  the  hot  ^veather. 
OLAREOLA  ORIENTALIS.     {IxxKh.) 
GLAREOLA  LACTEA.     {Tern.) 

Both  tho  swallow  plovers  are  fonnd  though   sparingly  in  tbe  oold 
weather  along  the  Bhima. 
CHARADRIUS  FULVXJS.     (Cm.) 

The  Indian   golden  plover  is  very  rare,  and  the  writer  has  only 
noticed  odd  birds  on  the  banks  of  tho  Ekruk  tank. 
iEOIALITIS  JKRDONl.     {Ltggf.) 

This ds  the  common    ringed  plover  fonnd    in  pairs  along  nil  the 

water-courses.     It  breods  at  nil  scasoas  except  the  rains  but  nosta 

are  very  difficult  to  find.  • 

CHKTTUSIA  GREG  ARIA.    {Pall.) 

A  fairlv  common  winter  visitant. 
L0B1VANI:LLUS  INDICUS.     (Borfrf.) 

The  ix'dwattled  bpwiug  is  common  everywhere  and  breeds  in  tho 
hot  weotber. 
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856.    LOUIPLUVIA  MAL.\3ARICA.    (BtxW.)  ^ 

Tbe  yt'Uow-wattlc-d  lapwing,  essontially  a  bird  shunning  cultivation, 
is  less  common  but  ia    fairly  distribated  over  the   district.     It 
V)reeds  on  liuro  ground  from  Miijr  to  July. 
858.     /ESAGUS  RECURVlKOSTRIS.    (C«iw.) 

The  big  river  plover  is  found  among  stones  on  the  Bhima  and  Nira 
rivers  but  is  very  scarce.     It  proljably  breeds. 
869.     iEDICNEMUS  SCOLOPAX.     (.S".  O.  Omrl.) 

The  stone-plover  is  fairly  common  among  scrub    forest  wherever 
that  exists,  and  breeds  in  the  hot  weather  in  the  district. 
ANTHR0P01DE.S  VIRGO.     {Lin.) 

The  kuUum  of  sportsmen  is  veir  plentiful  in  the  district  but  appears 
more  wary  here  than  any  place  olsio  the  writer  has  been  station^ 
in.  Large  flocks  may  bo  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ekruk  tank 
and  they  will  there  allow  a  sailing  boat  to  pass  within  luug  shot  if 
the  sport-smon  are  concealed. 
OALUNAOO  STHENURA.  {KM.) 
OALLINAOO  CCELEiiTlS.     {Freiiz.) 

Both  these  snipes  are  found  in  the  district  wherever  there  is  suitable 
ground  for  them.  Rice  being  hardly  cultivated  in  the  district 
and  there  being  no  marsh,  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  had 
are  few  in  number.  When  the  Ekruk  tank  was  first  made  tlioro 
was  capital  shooting  for  a  year  or  two  behind  the  dam.  The 
leakage  has  however  stopped  and  with  it  the  snipe  shooting. 
Eight  or  nine  brace  however  are  occasionally  got  in  the  water- 
course which  runs  through  the  ShoUpur  camp.  A  bag  of  snipe 
in  the  district  generally  contains  both  kinds  in  about  equal 
proportion. 

872.  GAll,INAGO  GALXINULA.    {Lin,) 

The  jack  snipe  is  commoner  than  either  of  the  others  in  this 
district  as  it  is  found  along  all  the  wator-courges  with  grassy 
banks,  but  not  in  sutiicient  ntbnbers  to  be  worth  pursuing  for 
sport. 

873.  BHYNCH.EA  BENGALENSIS.     {Lm.) 

Fainted  snipes  arc  found  here  and  there  throngh   the  diistrict; 
they  are  nowhere  common ;  they  probably  breed. 
877.     NUMKNIUS  LINEATUS.     {Cuv.) 

The  ciirlew  is  a  rare  winter  visitant  to  Sholapur. 
880.     MACHETES  PUGNAX.    {Ujl) 

The  ruff  is  one  of  the  earliest  visitants  to  the  district  but  is  very 
local. 
882.    TRINGA  SDBARQUATA  {Gi^d.)    Cubliw  SrrNT. 
884.    TRINGA  MINUTA  {Lful.)    LrrrLs  Stint. 

891.  ACTITIS  GLAREOLA  {Lin.)    Spottko  .SANDPn-EB, 

892.  ACTITIS  OCHROPU.S  {Lin.)    Green  SANUPn-ER. 

893.  TRINOOIUES  HYPOLEUCUS  {Lin.)    Ck)MMON  Sandpiper, 

894.  TOTANUS  GLOTllS  (Lin.)    Greensitamk. 

89.5.    TOTANUS  STA(iNATILIS  (BuliM.)    Little  Gbee-vsdank, 

897.  TOTANU.S  CALIDRIS  {Lin.)    Kedsuank. 

All  these  sandpipers  are  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  during 
the  cold  weather,  the  commonest  being  perhaps  the  green  and 
common  sandpipers. 

898.  HIMANTOPDS  CANDroUS.    (Bonn.) 

The  blackwinged  stilt  is  fairly  common  in  the  cold  weather,  leaving 
however  early  in  the  season. 

901.  BYDROPHASIANUS  CHIRUBOU8.    {Scop.) 

Is  a  scarce  bird  but  a  few  may  generally  be  sera  about  the  Moti 
tank.     It  is  believed  to  breed.  . 

902.  PORPffYRIO  POUOCEPHALUH.    {Lath.) 

The  purple  coot  is  a  rare  visitant,  but  it  is  seen  several  times. 

903.  FULICA  ATRA.     (£5n.) 

Tlie  common  bald  coot  is  plentiful  daring  the  cold  weather  on  all 
the  tanks.     It  does  not  breed  in  the  district. 
GALLINOLA  CHLOROPUS.     {Lin.) 

The  water-hen  is  rare  in  the  district ;  two  or  three  pair  breed  every 
rains  behind  the  dam  of  tbe  Fandhorpur  lank. 
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^EETTHRA  PHiCNlCUKA.     (Pom.) 

The  whit«breaated  wMer-hen  ia  more  oommon,   or  at  alt  tmu 
being  moch  more  noisy  attncU  greater  notice.    It  alao  km* 

In  the  rains. 
POBZANA  MABUETTA.     (LtoA.) 

The  spotted  crake  is  not  nnoammon  in  tbe   end  of  tbe  laisi  Mi 
the  cold  weather  whereTer  there  ia  aar  moist  oorer  for  k. 
LEPTOPTILDS  ARGALCS.    {Lath.) 

This  adjutant  is  very  rare,  bat  the  writer  baa  niHicwl  it  teeS^ 
with  voltores  on  carrion  sercral  times. 
XENOEHYSCHUS  A8UTICU8.    {LatK) 

The  writer  has  noticed  this  stork  on  one  or  two  ooc^ioaxs. 
CICOMA  NIGRA.    {Lin.) 

The  writer  has  noticed  this  stork  as  moderately  conunon  in  tiff  vkJ 
winter  along  the  Hin  river  but  in  no  other  part  of  tlia  diftnet 
DISSURA  EPISCOPA.    {Bodd.) 

This  stork  is  fairly  common  and  is  the  only   permanent  iciiiW 
among  the  storks.    It  breeds  in  December  and  Janttarr- 
ARDEA  CINEREA  {Lia.)    Commox  bkron.  • 

ARDEA  PURPUREA  {Lin.)    Pckplb  hksox. 

Both  the  herons  are  found  in  the  district  hat   the  pan>W  haron  a 
mach  the  scarcest.     Neither  breed  in  the  district,  V^mil*'  Juitt 
cinerca  may  always  be  found  singly. 
HERODIAS  TORRA.     (fiucA.  Ham.) 
HERODIAS  INTERMEDLA.     {hau.) 
HERODIAS  GARZETTA.    {Lin.) 

All  three  white  egrets  are  found  in  the  district  in  the  cold  wtatte. 
The  garsetta  remains  and  breeds  in  March  and  AoriL 
BUBULCIJS  OOROMANDUS.    {Bodd.)  ^       , 

Is  common  in  the  district  and  breeds  in  several   plaoM  in  TtnA 
April  and  May. 
AEDEOLA  GRAYl.    {St/kt*.) 

This  pond  heron  is  the  commonest  of  the  family  but  leares  is  \k 
end  of  the  hot  weather. 
BUTORIDES  JAVANICA.     {Hor^f.) 

The  green  bittern  is  rare  in  tlie  district  and   the    writer  ha*  d<t* 
noticed  it  except  in  the  cold  weather,    it  docs  not  apnear  to  bnai 
ARDETTA  &INENaS.    {Omtl.)  '  *^ 

A  single  specimen  obtained. 
HYCTICORAX  GRISEUS.     {Lin.) 

This  bird  is  moderately  common  but  leaves  the  district  torVWO* 
.three  months  in  the  beginning  of  the  rains. 
TANTALUS  LEUCOCEPHALUS.     {Omclin.) 

Moderately  common  along  the  rivers  and  certainly  used  to  bitrf 
near  the  Bhima,  the  tree  however  having  been  blown  down,  li« 
birds  deserted  the  place. 
PLATALEA  LEUCORODIA.    {Lin.) 

Fairly  common  ;  breeding  in  April  and  May. 
ANASTOMU6  OSCITANS.     {Jiodd.) 

Not  nncommon  in  the  cold  weather  along  a  large  river 
IBIS  MELANOCEPHALA.     {Lalh) 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  all  the  cold  weather  but   apparentlj 
leaves  the  district  in  the  rains. 
mOCOTIS  PAPILLOSUS.     {Tern.) 

The  king-curlew  is  common  and  breeds  twice  a  yo&r  in  the  i* 
weather  and  the  pnd  of  the  rains. 
FALCINELLUS  IGNEUS.    {S.  O.  Omd.) 

The  glossy  ibia  ia  very  rare  and  the  writer  has  only  seen  it  on  ev 
or^wo  occasions. 
PHJ5NIC0PTERUS  ANTIQUORUM.     {Tern.) 

The  flamingo  is  very  rare  but  small  'docks  occasionally  toro  ^ 
in  the  cold  weather. 
SARCIDIORNIS  MELANONOTUS.     {Pmn.) 

The  '  nukhta'  ia  not  common  in  the  district  bat  tho  writer  i>* 
seen  it  ouco  or  twice  in  the  cold  wcathor. 
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051.     NETTOPUS  COROMANDELIANUS.     {Onul.) 

Cotton  teal  are  also  rare.     Three  or  four  pairs  stayed  a  wtek  or 
two  on    the    Moti  tank  in  July   1874  but  they  were   so   much 
persecuted  that  they  did  not  stay  more. 
852.    DENDKOCYGNA  JAVANICA.    (//or^/T) 

The  whistling  teal  is  a  very  rare  duck,  one  or  two  small  flocks 
may  be  found  on  the  head  of  the  Ekruk  tank  in  December  and 
January,  but  as  a  rule  they  shnn  open  country. 
054.    CAS  ARC  A  RUTILA.     {Pall.) 

The  ruddy  shieldrake  or  brahman!  duck  is  common  on  all  the  large 
rivers  during  the  cold  weather  and  frequently  stays  till  April. 
057.    SPATULA  CLYPEATA.    {Lin.) 

The  shoveller  is  probably  the  earliest  migratory  duck  (not  teal)  thait 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  and  is  found  in  pairs  generally  ; 
•s   they   cling  to  the  rushy  edges  of  the  tanks,  they  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  shoot. 
ANASPCECILORHYNCHA.     {Frott.) 

Is  not  a  common  duck   in  the  district     It  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  raina,  so  probably  is  a  permanent  resident  and  breeds. 
CHAULELASMUS  STREPERUS.    {Lin.) 

This  and  the  widgeon  ore  the  two  commonest  of  the  larger  ducks. 
Immense  flocks  sometimes  collect  on  the  Bhima  flying  up  the 
smaller  rivers  at  night  and  returning  in  the  morning.  Thi-ce  or 
more  may  generally  be  got  by  starting  at  daybreak  and  walking 
along  the  bed  of  one  of  these  streams  as  they  fly  down  at  only  a 
moderate  height. 
062.     DAFILA  ACUTA.     {Lin.) 

Tlie  pintail  is  not  a  common  duck  in  Sholdpur.bnt  a  few  are  alwaysgot. 
061     MA«IEL'A  PENELOPE.    {Lin.) 

Widgeon  are  Very  plentiful,  and  are  often  found  in  company  with 
gadwall. 
QUERQUEDULA  CRECCA.     (Lin.)   . 

The  greenwinged  teal  is  the  commonest  by  far  of  all  the  wild  fowl 
Enormous  &cks  haunt  the  Ekruk  tank  and  smaller  flocks  arc 
found  wherever  there  is  water  for  them. 
QUERQUEDULA  CIRCIA.     {Lin.) 

The  bluewingcd  teal  is  loss  common  than  the  greenwinged,  but  is 
generally  found  in  company  with  it.     It  stays  much  later  than 
any  other  of  the  migratory  duck.     The  writer  has  frequently  shot 
it  late  in  April  and  once  in  May. 
FULIOULA  FERINA.    (iis.) 

Is  found  on  all  the  tanks  but  is  rated  uncommon  on  the  whole. 
FUUGULA  NYROCA.    {Ould.) 

The  white-eyed  duck  is  also  not  at  all  common. 
FULIOULA  CRISTATA.    {Lin.) 

The  tufted  duck  is  common  in  the  winter. 
PODICEPS  MINOR.-   {OfneL) 

The  "  dabchick  "  is  common  in  the  few  tanks  wherever  there  are 
reeds.     It  breeds  in  the  rains. 
•63.    STERNA  ANGLICA.     {Mont.) 
884.     HYDROCHELIDON  HYBRIDA.     {Pnll.) 

Both  the.so  terns  ore  found  occasionally  along  the  rivers. 
087.    STERNA  MELANOGASTRA.     {Tern.) 

This  is  the  common  torn  in  the  district  and  a  few  pairs  breed   in 

^the  hot  weather  in  the  sand  along  the  rivers. 

995.    RHYNCHOPS  ALBICOLLIS.    {Suxum.) 

A  rare  winter  visitant. 
1004.     PELECANUS  PHILIPPENSIS.     (Omel.) 

A  single  pelican  believed  to  be  of  this  species  wao  seen  by  the 
writer  on  the  Pandharpur  tank. 

1007.  PHALACROCORAX  PYGMCEUS.     {Pall.) 

The  little  cormorant  swarms  in  the  cold  weather  in  places  along 
the  Bhima.     It  does  not  appear  however  to  remain  and  breed. 

1008.  PLOTUS  MELANOGASTER.     {Penn.) 
The  Indian  snakebird  is  moderately  common.    The  writer  has  seen 

it  at  all  seasons  bat  never  seen  a  nest  in  the  ShoUpur  district. 
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SPECIAL  FUNERAL  RITES. 


AxoKO  the  high  class  Hindus  special  funeral  rites  are  performed 
when  a  man  is  drowned,  or  when  a  man  dies  on  an  unlucky  day,  or  when  a 
Ifindu  dies  an  atheist  a  Clmstian  or  a  MusalmAn,  or  when  a  wcmian  dies  in 
pregnancy,  monthly  courses,  or  childbed.  The  most  important  of  these 
special  funeral  rit«8  is  the  ceremony  called  SdrAyanbali  literally  otiTerin^ 
to  NArdyan.  The  details  are  :  The  chief  mourner  sprinkles  a  plot  of 
ground  with  cowdung  and  water,  sets  a  low  woo<len  stool  on  the  plot, 
spreads  rice  on  the  stool,  and  on  the  rice  puts  a  copper  pot.  In  the  pot 
he  puts  water,  sarvanshafihi  or  Asparagus  racemosus,  and  pniteJiaralna  or 
five  jewels  in  practice  generally  an  eight-anna  piece,  and  tilling  a  copper 
plat«i  with  rice  seta  it  on  the  pot  He  then  takes  a  gold  image  of  the  god 
Sdli/mh  or  NAriyan,  waslies  it  with  five  nectars  or  piiiichdmrita  milk,  curds, 
claritied  butter,  honey,  and  sugar,  and  sets  it  on  the  rice  in  the  plate.  He 
offers  redpowder,  turmeric,  flowers,  and  sweet  cakes  or  sugar,  bows  to 
the  image,  and  prays  to  it  to  remove  the  sins  of  the  dead.  He  then 
takes  the  image  and  puts  it  in  a  metal  plate,  and  in  another  plate  puts 
water  with  sesajno,  barley,  sweet  basil  loaves,  turmeric,  and  wmte  earth. 
He  takes  a  conch  shell  and  dips  it  in  the  water  of  the  second  plate  and 
pours  the  water  on  the  image  o^  Nirdyan  from  the  point  of  the  oondk. 
Next  he  places  a  silver  image  of  Brahma  in  a  plate  and  puts  the  plate  on 
a  pot  and  the  pot  on  a  heap  of  wheat  In  the  same  way  he  places  a  gold 
image  of  Vishnu  on  a  heap  of  gram,  a  copper  image  of  Budra  on  iitug 
Phaseolus  mungo,  an  iron  image  of  Yama  the  god  of  death  on  wiid 
Phaseolus  radiatus,  and  a  lead  image  of  prela  or  the  deceased  on  sesame. 
He  calls  on  the  four  deities  and  the  dead  to  come  and  live  in  the  images 
and  worships  them  in  the  same  way  aa  he  worshipped  the  first  image  of 
NArAyan.  Next  the  chief  mourner  performs  the  prayasohiUa  hom  or 
atonement  sacrifice.  He  raises  a  quadrangular  mound  of  earth,  sweeps 
it  with  sacred  grass,  sprinkles  cowdung  and  water  on  it,  draws  lines  on  it 
with  a  shrnva  spoon  mode  of  mungo  leaves  and  um6arFicusgloroerata  sticks, 
picks  up  with  his  thumb  and  ring-finger  any  small  pebbles  tliat  may  be  on 
the  mound,  again  sprinkles  water,  and  kindles  la  sacred  fire  on  it.  He 
takes  water  in  his  right  hand  and  says  that  he  kindles  the  sacred  fire  called 
vit  in  oi-dor  tliat  the  sin  attaching  to  the  dead,  owing  to  his  or  her  death 
having  occurred  on  an  unlucky  day,  or  in  water,  or  during  her  montlily  sick- 
ness, or  in  pregnancy,  or  in  childbed,  or  when  he  was  a  convert  or  an  atheist, 
or  on  ground  which  was  not  sprinkled  with  cowdung  and  cow's  urine, 
or  which  was  not  strewn  with  sacred  grass  sesame  and  basil  leaves,  may  be 
removed  and  that  he  or  she  may  not  wander  among  the  living  but  may  go  to 
heaven  easily.  He  then  throws  the  water  on  the  ground.  He  puts  to  the 
north  side  of  the  sacred  fire  two  blades  of  sacred  grass  and  places  over 
them  two  sacrificial  vessels  one  called  prauitd  or  the  conductor  the  other 
called  jrrokihani  or  the  sprinkler.  He  takes  the  vessel  called  prauitd  with 
his  left  hand,  fills  it  with  water  with  his  right  hand,  and  sets  it  in  its  former 
place.  He  sets  three  blades  of  sacred  grass  on  each  side  of  the  altar  and 
the  following  art.icle8  near  the  two  vessels  :  shrxiva  a  spoon  made  of 
mango  leaves  and  umbar  sticks,  upayaniaiuikusha  a  knotted  cluster  of 
seven  blades  of  saered  grass,  awninarjnnaktisha  a  knotted  cluster  of  five 
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blades  of  sacred  grass,  pavilridve  two  rings  of  sacred  grass  joined  tqgether, 
darbhdjitraya*  a  knotted  cluster  of  three  blades  of  sacred  je^ass,  ajyngthali  a 
vessel  for  clarified  butter,  and  ekaruHhali  a  vessel  for  i-riokiiig  rice.     Having 
set  these  thiiigs  in  their  proper  places,  he  takes  the  f/a r/j/i<Ulnii/i'iii  or  knotted 
cluster  of  three  blades  of  sacred  grass  and  eucircles  it  with  the  jiavitridve  or 
two  sacred  grass  rings,  and  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  dirbfidgtraytUi  or 
cluster  of  three  blades   of  sacred  grass  he  throws  the  darfdidttrai/iM  and 
pavitridve  to  the  north  and  places  the  bit  he  has  cut  off  in    the  ves8e^ 
called  proks/nini/xitrii  or  tlie  sprinkler.      He  then  pours  the  water  from  the 
vessel  called  pranild  into  the  vessel  cailod   prohsltaui  and  purities  all   the 
sacrificial  things  by  sprinkling  the  water  on  them.     To  the  south  of  tlJb 
Bacnxl  fire   he  places  on  the  tire   the    vessel  called  liji/nstJuili  filled   with 
clarified  butter  and  to  the  north  he  places  the  vessel  called  c/iarugt/uili 
filled  with  rice  and  water  and  gets  the  rice  cooked  there.     He  then   takes 
a  brand  from  the  sacred  fire  and  moves  it  in  a  circle  round  the   altar, 
and    purifies    the  ighniva    spoon    made   of    mango    leaves    and    undfor 
sticks,  by  heating  it  on  the  sacred  fire  and  sprinkling  water  on  it  with 
sacred   grass   from   the    vessel   called  jrrokahani.      He  then  takes  down 
the  Teasels  of  rice  and   clarified    butter   which    were   kept  on   the  altar 
and  purifying  them  sets  them  in  front  of  the   sacred   tire.     He  tlien  holds 
the  upay>imanakiu)ia  or  knotted  cluster  of  seven  blades  of  sacred   grass 
in    his    left  hand,   and   tlie  samid/ianlisrat  or  bundle  of  three  sacrificial 
sticks  in  his  right  hand,  and,  touching  his  chest  with  the  cluster  of  seven 
blades  of  sacred  grass,  throws   the   bundle   of  tlirce   sacrificial   sticks  into 
the  sacred  fire.     Then    ho   throws    one  after    another  one  hundred    and 
eighteen  spoonfuls  of  clarified    butter,   sixteen    handfuls   of  cooked  rice, 
and  one  hundred   and    eight  handfuls  ot,  sesame  in   the  sacred  fire.     He 
w^orships  his  family  priest  and   gives  hiia   a  cow   and   money   presents  or 
dah»hinA.       Next    the    chief    mourner    performs    the    rites    called    tlie 
VaiahiMvadi  and  Partchadaivala  »hr6dd}td».      He  spreads  eleven  plantain 
leaves  in  a  line  and  places  on  them  eleven  knotted  blades  of  sacred  gross 
and  on  these  blades  eleven  balls  of  rice  for  eleven  deities  Vishnu,  Shiv, 
Yama  the  god  of  death,  Som  the  moon,  Havyav^an  the  gods'  offering- 
carrier,  Ravyaviihan  or  the  manes'  offering-carrier,  Mrityu  or  death,  Rudra, 
[Purusha,  Preta  or  the  deceased,  and  Niir:iyan.     After  worshipping  these 
[.eleven   balls  with  flowers,   redpowder,   and  sweet  liasil  leaves,  he  repeats 
[eleven  hjrmns  or  maiUrd*  in  praise  of  the  eleven  deities  and   pours  wat«r 
Ion  the  balls  from  the  point  of  a  conch  shell  and  bows  to  them.   He  spreads 
five  plantain  leaves  in  a  straight  line  and  on  them  lays  five  knotted  blades 
[of  sacred  grass  and  on  th'e  blades  sets  five  pindAs  or  rice  balls  for  Brahma, 
'Vishnu,  Rudra,  Yama,  and  Preta,  worships  them   with  redpowder  turme- 
ric and  flowers,   bums  frankincense,   lights  camphor,  offers  liliations  of 
water,  and  bows  before  them.     He  then  worships   the  family  priest  and 
other  Br^lhnians  and  gives  them   cows,  gold,  silver,  iron,  umbrollas,  and 
,  sesame.     This  ends  the  A^driiyanbali  ceremony. 
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Thb  Hindu  ceremony  for  consecrating  a  new  house  is  called  Vattu-ihani 
or  F<i»<u-quieting,  Vdstu  being  the  Place  Spirit  or  Genius  Loci.  It  is 
believed  that  if  the  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  month  of  Bhddrapad 
or  September,  a  month  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  be 
specially  powerful,  adeath  or  some  other  misfortune  will  happen  in  the  family 
of  the  person  who  performs  it.  So  also  the  months  Pauilia  or  December- 
January  the  month  of  the  spirit  Sankrint,  Chaitra' or  April -May,  and 
A$hvin  or  September-October  are  unlucky  for  a  Fdf^u-qaieting  or  house 
warming.  In  any  other  month  but  these  a  lucky  day  is  chosen.  On  that 
day  the  house  is  decked  with  flowers  and  mango  leaves  and  friends  and 
relations  are  asked  to  the  ceremony.  The  host  and  his  wife  bathe,  dreas 
in  rich  clothes,  and  sit  on  low  wooden  stools  placed  within  lines  of  quartz 
powder.  The  family  priest  sits  on  a  third  stool  in  front  of  them  and 
near  him  sit  other  Brihmans  called  to  aid  in  the  ceremony.  The  host, 
taking  water  in  his  right  hand,  says  '  I  perform  this  ceremgny  called 
VdtUuhdiUi  or  VAstu-sootliing  that  no  evil  may  befall  my  family,  and 
that  in  future  I  and  my  family  may  live  happily  in  this  newly  built 
house.'  He  then  throws  the  wa*er  on  the  ground.  The  family  priest,  in 
a  winnowing  fan  takes  parched  rice  and  grains  of  mustard  seed  and 
scatters  them  about  the  house  saying  *  Let  those  bhuU  or  spirits  who 
dwell  in  this  plot  of  land  depart,  and  let  those  spirits  who  trouble  or  stop 
our  ceremony  be  destroyed  by  the  command  of  the  god  Shi  v.'*  The  priest 
then  mixes  cow's  urine,  cowdung,  milk,  curds,  claritied  butter,  and  water, 
and  sprinkles  the  mixture  alxjut  the  house  and  about  the  yard.  Neit 
he  consecrates  the  spot  in  which  the  host  is  sitting  by  sprinkling  it  with 
the  same  mixture  and  raises  a  quadrangular  mound  on  the  spot.  At  each 
comer  of  the  mound  a  two  feet  long  blackwood  peg  is  driven  into  the 
ground  and  a  cotton  thread  is  passed  round  the  pegs.  The  host  offers 
curds,  milk,  pulse  of  udid  Fhaseolus  radiatus,  and  parched  grain  at 
each  peg  and  says  '  Let  the  nagas  or  serpents  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
earth,  and  let  all  the  lokapdlds  or  guardian  spirits  which  prolong  life  and 


'  Of  the  origin  of  Vdstu-quieting  the  Maliya  Of  fish  Purdn  gives  the  following 
account  :  A  giant  named  AudhaK  or  Darknesa  grew  so  mischievous  that  Shiv 
attacked  and  killed  him.  Id  the  fatigue  of  fighting  Shiv  (lerspired  and  from  hii 
sweat  a  terrible  spirit  sprang.  The  spirit  was  no  sooner  bora  than,  excited  by 
hunger,  he  brgan  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  dead  giant.  Still  his  hunger  was  not 
appeased.  The  spirit  prayed  to  .Shiv  that  he  might  have  the  power  of  devonring 
anything  in  the  world.  Shiv  granted  the  boon  and  the  spirit  spread  havoc  tbrougo 
the  world  and  harassed  both  men  and  gc>ds.  The  gods  met,  hurle<l  the  spirit  to  the 
earth,  and  sat  ni  his  l)o<ly.  The  spirit  begged  the  gods  to  make  some  provision  for 
him  promising  if  they  did  he  would  remain  quiet  and  trouble  no  one.  To  provide  for 
him,  the  ends  ordained  that  whenever  a  new  house  op  a  well  or  a  pnnd  was  finished 
ofTcnngs  should  be  mode  to  the  spirit  and  that  ho  would  be  at  lilierty  to  trouble 
thnae  who  would  not  make  the  proper  olTeringH.  From  that  time  the  spirit  »as 
colled  ViUtii  from  the  Sanskrit  viu  to  dwell  because  they  say  the  gods  dwdlt  on  his 
body. 

'  The  Sanskrit  te:^t  is  :  Apamrpanln  yi  bhutd,  tt  bhutd  bhumitantthUd*  ;  yi  bhutd 
vighnaiartdrat,  U  ncuyantu  ffivdjnayd. 
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strength  live  in  this  dwelling' *.  The  host  then  traces  a  square  of 
turmeric  and  water  on  the  ground  and  in  the  square  lays  fire  made  of 
cowdung,  and  seta  on  the  fire  a  vessel  filled  with  clarified  butter.  When 
the  butter  is  hot  he  takes  the  vessel  in  his  hand  and  throws^  parched 
nee,  mustard  seed,  udid  Fhaseolus  radiatus,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
clarified  butter  at  each  comer  pillar  of  the  house  to  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  He  then  spreads  a  white  piece  of  cloth  over  the  altar 
and  dipping  a  golden  or  reed  pen  in  a  mixture  of  rodpowder  and  water 
draws  on  it  ten  lines  from  east  to  west  and  ten  from  north  to  south,  and, 
placing  rice  and  betelnuts  upon  it,  worships  the  cloth  with  redpowder  and 
flowers.    Next  the  host  fills  two  copper  pots  with  water,  places  them  on  tKe 

tdoth,  puts  bent  grass,  precious  stones,  and  copper  or  silver  coins  in  them, 
encircles  them  with  a  cotton  thread,  and  places  on  them  two  copper  plates 
tilled  with  rice.  On  the  rice  in  the  copper  plate  he  places  two  golden 
images  one  of  the  Place  Spirit  Vdstu  and  the  other  of  Dhruva  or  the  polar 
star  and  lays  before  them  flowers,  turmeric,  and  redpowder.  After  this 
ho  worships  the  navagrilida  or  nine  planets  and  the  daahadikpdUU  or  ton 
quarter  guardians  and  throws  into  the  fire  offerings  of  cooked  rice,  sesame, 
clarified  butter,  bent  grass,  sacred  grass,  bel  or  .^gle  marmelos  fruit,  and 
pieces  of  blackwood,  pipnl  Ficus  religiosa,  palaa  Butea  frondosa,  shanii  Pro- 
sopis  spicegera,  and  rui  Calotropis  gigantea.  After  this  cooked  rice,  curds, 
vdid,  and  a  lighted  flour  lamp  are  set  on  a  plantain  leaf  and  the  whole  is 
taken  away  and  laid  at  a  place  where  three  roads  meet  as  an  offering  to 
the  spirits  of  the  place.  The  host  then  takes  a  cocoanut,  a  plantain,  a 
betelnut  and  leaves,  flowers,  and  sesame,  ties  them  together  with  a  cotton 
thread,  and  he  and  his  wife,  standing  together,  throw  the  bundle  into  the 
lire  and  bow  to  it.  This  is  called  purndhuti  or  the  complete  ofl'ering.  The 
family  priest  then  takes  ashes  from  the  fire  and  marks  the  brows  of  the 

thost  and  his  wife  with  them.  A  long  red  cotton  thread  is  passed  round 
the  house,  and  ten  flags  of  silk  or  paper  are  fixed  in  different  parts  of  the 
house  roof.'  At  the  foundation  pillar  of  the  house  which  is  called  muJiurta- 
medha  or  the  lucky  post,  a  pit  about  two  feet  deep  is  dug  and  filled  with 
water.  A  little  oil  is  poured  on  the  water.  If  the  oil  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  runs  or  takes  the  form  of  a  tortoise  it  is  believed  that  the  house 
will  last  long  and  the  owner  will  prosper,  otherwise  it  is  feared  that 
Bome  evil  will  happen  to  the  owner  or  his  family.  An  earthen  box  is 
then  brought  and  filled  with  bent  grass,  sesame  seed,  curds,  rice  in 
husk,  parched  rice,  seven  kinds  of  com,  precious  stones  of  five  kinds, 
mustard  seeds,  lotus,  yahshakardam  or  perfumed  paste  made  of 
camphor  agallochum  aftd  musk,  vala  or  Andropogon  muricatum,  moss, 
manasuhilcL  or  red  sulphurate  of  arsenic,  and  asfUagandha  or  the  mixture 
of  eight  scents.  The  golden  image  of  Vilstu  is  then  placed  in  the  box 
with  its  face  down  and  the  articles  mentioned  above  are   placed  on  its 
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'  The  SAiukrit  text  is :   Viiantu  bhiUtM  ndgdt  lohapdUieha  aarvatat,  atmin  ffrihS 
I  vataiUvete  dyurbalakartU  tadd 

I     '  According  to  the  book  ritaikU  the  parched  rice,  mustard  aeed,  ttdid,  sod  cl&rified 

[butter  oueht  to  be  placed  under  the  pillara  before  they  are  fixed.     In  praotioe  tho 

r grain  and  outter  are  generally  sprinkled  when  the  house  is  completed. 

I      '  The  roof  is  the  spirit  haunt  nud  tho  flag  the  spirit-scarcr.     So  Small  flags  are  put 

on  some  Hindu  graves  and  used  in  Hindu  miud-ntcs.    So  pilgrims,  ships,  and  armies 

have  dags.     The  spirit  of  the  dead  Hindu  sits  like  a  bird  on  the  roof  for  several 

days  ana    is  fed  by  milk.     So  the  Burmese  oftor  a  wedding  throw  stones  on  the 

roof  to  scare  fiends.     So  the  Greek  saying,   'No  roof  is  without  its  evil  spirit.'    Tho 

combination  of  tho  flag  and  the  roof  is  shown  in  many  houses  io  Bombay  sod  Soiat 

on  whose  roofs  an  anchor  and  a  flog  are  painted. 
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back.'      The  box  is  closed  and  worshipped  with   flowers  &ud  t>-'' 
Nine  earthen  or  copper  pota  are  filled  with  water,  copper   or   sil^    ; 
•od  betelnuts  are  put  in   them,  and  the  host  facing  oast  {>oiirs  water  uiti> 
the  pit  from  the  nine    pots.      He  throws  BandaJ -paste,    tlowere.  and  ri» 
into  the  pit  and  bowB  to  it.     The   box    ia   then  laid    in  tbc   pit  with  tir 
blowing  of  pipes  and  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  pit  w  closed  with-  earth 
If  the  earth  is  enough  to  til)  the  pit  or  if  any   earth    rctnaiiis  after  lillia? 
the  pit  it  is  a    good  omen  ;  if  the  earth  fails  to    till   tho    pit   the 
bad.     After  filling  the  pit  the  spot   is  cowdunged,  worahipped    v 
powder  and  flowers,  and  a  lighted  lamp    is  set  oti    it.      The  wife    ot  UK 
host  mixes  turmeric  in  water  and    plutigiug    her    hands    in    the    tuixtai 
strikes  them   against  the   doors  of  the  house.     The   host   does  the  mm 
with  his  right  hand   only.^     The  Vastu-soothiug    ends    with    preaeati  d 
clothes  and  money  to  Brdhmons  and  a  foost  to  Brihnums  and  friendt  tai 
relations. 

This  house  consecration  is  interesting  for  sevessd  reaso&B.  likt 
exorcism,  as  its  object  is  to  drive  away  a  spirit,  it  is  one  of  tfce  ««rij 
rites.  Two  of  the  most  dreaded  of  early  spirits  seem  to  hav«  been  tht 
Place  Spirit  and  the  Time  Spirit.  Tlie  Time  Spirit  is  KjU  or  Mahikil  tkf 
Great  Destroyer,  Time  and  Death,  as  in  Europe,  being  the  same.  It  ii 
from  the  fear  that  K41  will  carry  off  the  bride  or  tlie  bridt^rooin  that,  ■tthi 
wedding  moment,  grain  is  thrown  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  hiadi 
are  clapped,  music  is  played,  and  guns  are  fired.  As  every  moment  hti 
its  spirit  so  every  plot  of  ground  has  its  Place  Spirit,  Whoever  baiUi 
a  house  trespasses  on  the  domain  of  a  Place  Spirit,  who,  niil«>ss  scared  or 
pleased,  will  punish  the  trespasser  either  by  shaking  down  hia  house  Of 
by  killing  or  sickening  some  member  of  his  family.  The  Iwliei  in  ibe 
Plac(^  Spirit  and  the  need  of  pleasing  him  is  widespread.  The  IndiU 
Musalmins  are  not  less  careful  than  the  Hindus  to  scare  the  Place 
Spirit.  Before  a  new  house  is  used  priests  are  called  and  the  Knrin  u 
read  and  slips  of  paper  with  texts  from  the  Kur^  written  on  them  ir» 
buried.  The  early  Egyptians  had  a  similar  practice  of  placing  under  • 
stone  papers  with  passages  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Tiele'a  Egyptiaa 
Religion,  23,  26).  In  Burma  people  are  buried  alive  when  a  palace  is 
finished  (Shway  Yoes  The  Burmon,  II.  207).  In  the  Fiji  islands  when  a 
chiefs  house  is  finished  a  slave  is  buried  in  each  post-hole  (Wallace's 
Australasia,  487).  In  Borneo  when  a  chief  makes  a  house  it  is  sprinkled 
with  human  blood  (Tylor's  Primitive  Culture,  II.  382).  In  Madanaiv 
human  sacrifices  are  otiered  when  the  chief's  palace  is  made  (Sibree's  Maib- 
gascar,  305).  In  Europe  the  Place  Spirit  is  rcgdrded  with  the  amwfear 
The  Germans  think  the  first  person  who  enters  a  new  house  or  riiww  t 
new  bridge  is  doomed  to  be  a  victim  to  the  Place  Spirit  (Grinini's  T<>Titooic 
Mythology,  III.  1021).  The  Picts  bathed  the  foundations  of  towers  in  blood 
to  please  the  Place  Spirit  (Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  4]  4).  According  to 
one  account  the  old  Irish  missionary  St.  Columbo  buried  St.  Oran  udJit 
the  walla  of  St.  Kilda  church  to  please  the  Place  Spirit  (IHtto).  In  18*3 
the  people  of  Halle  wished  to  have  a  child  killed  and  buried  undor  a  ii«* 
bridge  to  strengthen  its  foundations  (Henderson's  Folklore,  274).  Tht 
feeling  lives  in  the  luck  which  attaches  to  on  English  house  wanning,  IB 


>  Burying  with  the  face  down  is  practised  by  somo  low  tribes  in  RhAndosb  in  t3» 
case  of  pregnant  women  ami  others  who  are  speciaUy  likely  to  oome  baok  auiI  nUniif 
the  living.     Mr.  J.  A.  a-iii.efl,  C.  S.  *^^ 

*  Tlic  handraark  iu  on  a  tati  itone  or  at  a  MusalinAn  wedding  is  a  i|<n|  ^,l  luc^ 
Muealm4os  both  Shi^  and  Hannis  wonhip  an  open  band.  , 
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he  Scotch  practice  of  drinking  a  health  to  the  first  fire,  and  in  the  French 
ivitation  Pendre  la  cr^maill^re  to  hang  the  cooking  pot  that  is  to  attend 
Ithe  first  cooking.  Tlie  means  taken  to  scare  or  to  please  the  Place  Spirit 
Bunnah,  Borneo,  Ma<lagascar,  and  Scotland  by  a  human  sacrifice  seem, 
"  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  to  have  been  commonly  practised  in  the 
ombay  DeccAn.  About  1190  when  the  Sjltdra  fort  was  built  by  the 
Paoh^  kings,  two  Mhirs,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  buried  alive  at  the  west 
gates  as  an  offering  to  the  place  spirit.  Under  the  Bedar  kings  (1347-1490) 
a  village  was  granted  to  a  man  in  reward  for  providing  a  man  and  a  woman 
to  be  buried  under  one  of  the  bastions  of  Purandhar  fort  in  the  Poona 
district  which  had  several  times  fallen.  The  Sholdpur  headman  owes  hi* 
position  to  the  grant,  about  the  same  time,  of  a  pregnant  woman  to  be 
buried  alive  under  one  of  the  eastern  towers  of  the  fort,  and  one  of  the 
Deshmukh  family  of  Sholipur  is  still  paid  a  yearly  cash  allowance  which 
was  originally  made  to  an  ancestor  of  his,  in  return  for  the  gift  of  a  youth 
to  be  buried  under  ^le  great  north  SholApur  tower.  About  1750  a  Ming 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  under  the  foundations  of  the  Peshwa's  ShanvAr 
palace  m  Poona.  About  1 790  a  newly  married  pair  were  buried  under  the 
main  entrance  to  Lohogad  fort  in  Poona  and  the  person,  a  Maritha,  who 
provided  the  victims  was  rewarded  by  the  headship  of  the  village  on  the 
Lohogad  terrace.  Several  other  examples  of  human  sacrifices  occur  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  wells  and  ponds  which,  without  the  cement 
of  human  blood,  refused  to  hold  water.  This  worldwide  dread  of  the  Place 
Spirit  suggests  an  explanation  for  the  Freema-son's  rites  at  laying  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  a  building.  Like  the  Hindus  Freemasons  liave  a  love  for 
the  old  and  preserve  old  practices  by  symbolic  explanations.  Under  the 
foundation  stone  the  Freemason  lays  grain  oil  and  wine,  some  news- 
pajjers,  and  some  coins.  The  oil  they  say  is  put  under  the  stone  because 
it  is  an  emblem  of  abundance,  the  wine  Itecause  it  is  an  emblem  of  joy, 
and  the  grain  because  it  is  an  emblem  of  plenty.  The  jMipers  are  put  in 
to  show  what  the  literature  of  the  time  was  like,  and  Uie  coin  to  show 
who  was  then  the  king.  That  these  explanations  do  not  give  the  origin  of 
the  practices  appears  from  the  consideration  that  there  is  little  wisdom  or 
profit  in  putting  health,  joy,  and  plenty  under  a  stone  ;  that  if  the  literature 
of  the  time  is  to  be  handed  down,  letters  should  lie  cut  in  stone  or  in  metal, 
not  printed  on  perishable  paper,  and  tliat,  if  the  date  is  to  be  handed  down, 
it  should  Ije  preserved  by  lieing  engraven  in  some  notable  part  of  the 
building,  not  in  a  place  which  cannot  be  reached  until  every  stone  of  the 
building  has  l>een  overturned.  The  historical  explanation  of  the  Free- 
masons' foundation-laying  rites  seems  to  be  that  the  object  of  all  is  to  scare 
the  Place  Spirit.  OU,  wine,  and  grain  are  among  the  greatest  gladdeners 
supporters  and  healers  and  therefore  the  greatest  scarers  of  disease  hunger 
and  bad  spirits.  Grain  and  oil  are  used  in  the  Hindu  Place  Spirit- 
quieting  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  according  to  the  books  they  should  bo 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  house  posts  instead  of  as  at  pre«>nt  being  strewn 
on  the  house  floor.  The  early  Egyptian  and  modem  Musalmiu  practice  of 
scaring  the  Place  Spirit  by  burying  under  the  foundation  stones  slips  of 
paper  with  holy  spirit-scaring  texts  suggests  that  the  original  newspaper 
was  a  spirit-scaring  slip.  The  com  again  seems  put  in  with  the  same 
object  as  the  coin  was  put  into  the  dead  Greek  mouth  or  is  tied  to  the  hem 
of  tlie  Hindus'  shroud  and  is  used  in  the  Hindu  V^tu-^h&ati  and  in 
exorcisms,  that  is  to  drive  6S  spirita. 
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A. 

Acquisition  (1818- 1870) :  301. 

Adil  Shdhis  :  Musalmin  kingt  of  Bijipiir  (1489- 

1«S6),  278  ■  287. 
AgarvAlfl  :  traders,  43-50. 
Age  Details  :  24. 

Akalkot  :  origin  (1708)  of  tho  Riijis  of,  289 ;  State, 
description,    boundaries,    aspect,    rivers,    water, 
geology,  climftte,  rainfall,  forests,  animals,  birds, 
people,  irrigation,   crops,  money  lending,    trade, 
crafts,  land,  justice,  revenue,  schools,  dispensary, 
places,  history,  605-510. 
AMxsj  ■■  town,  Aurongzeb  at<1689),  238.  407. 
Ali-ad-din  KhUji  :  Delhi  Emperor  (1295- 1316) 
275  note  3. 

Alionated,Village8  (I8S4)  :  3r.,5-.i6fi. 
Andhrabhritya  :  Deccan  Hindu  dynasty  (B.C,  90- 
A.n.  300),  275. 

Area  :  l  ;  arable,  218.  • 

AsadkhAn  :  Bijupur  general  and  minister  (1511  . 

Pl.>19),  279-281. 
Ashte:  lake,  223-225;  battle  of  (1818),  294-296  ; 
vilUgc,  407-406. 

Aspect :  2. 
Asses  :  IS. 
Assessed  Taxes  :  376. 

At&rs  :  M'lsalmin  perfumers,  198. 
Audichs  ;  GujarSt  Brihmans,  30. 

II. 
Badvds :  Tandharpar  priests,  427,  468. 
Bigbins  :  Mus.ilm.'ln  gardeners,  204. 
Bahmanis  :  Deccan  Musahudn  kings  (1347  - 1489) 
276-278.  ' 

Eijiriv  II.  :  ninth  Peshwa  (1790-1817),  292-295, 
Bakar  Kasibs  :  mutton  butchers,  204. 
BUigMt  :  hiU  range.  2. 

B&ldjiBijiriv:  third  Peahwa(  1740-  1761),290-291. 
Balance  Sheet  -  376. 

BdlsantOShis  :  beggars,  181. 

Banking :  239-210. 

fi4pn  Ookhale  :  Maritha  general  (1817-18),  293. 
295. 

Birgirs  :  Mardtha  troopers,  28i5  note  2. 
Birsi  :    survey,  318-321,   348-352;  sub-division 
details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water, 
fi  125— U7 


soil.8tock,  holdings,  crops,  people,  391-8^1 

details,  408-410. 
Barutgars  :  Musalmim  firework  makern,  IJ 
Bdvi  :  village,  temples,  410. 
Bedras  :  Mutialmiln  traders,  199. 
Begampnr    :   vUlage,      Aarangzeb's      dau 

toiub,  411. 

Beggars  :  180-191. 

Beld&rs  :  quarry  men,  91-92. 
Berads  :  unsettled  tribes,  103  - 165. 
Bhadbhonjds  :  grain  parchers,  92,  204-2<U 
Bhagrinlil  Indraji :  Dr.,  275,  417  aote  i.' 

Bh&mt&S  :  pickpockets,  1G5. 

Bhat  :  Mr.  G.  A.,  254  note  I. 

Bh&tiis  :  traders,  50-51. 

fihdts  :  beggars,  ISl. 

BhatyAris  :  Musalmiln  cooks,  206. 

Bhillam  :  Dovgiri  Yidav  king  (1188-1192), 

Bhils  :  unsettled  tribes,  165. 

Bbima:  river,  3-4. 

Bhogivati  :  river,  4. 

Bhois  :  fishers,  152,  205-206, 

Birds  :  51 1-521. 

Birthplace  :  details  about,  23. 
Births  and  Deaths  :  3S9-390. 
Blankets  ••  weaving  of,  271  -272 

BodM  :  hill,  2. 

Bobords  :  MusalmAa  traders,  201-202. 

Bojgars  •  Musalmin  beer-sellers,  205. 

Borrowers  ;  244-246. 

Boundaries :  1  ■ 

Brdhmans:  25-44. 

firahmapnri :  Aurangzob's  oamp  at  (IG95), 

villnge.  temple,  411. 

Bridges  :  ^9. 

Brokers  :  201-202. 

Buffaloes  :  lO- 

Boilding  Stone  :  9. 

Bnrhin  Niz4m  :  second  AhmaUnagor  king  (|{ 

1553),  279-282. 
Burke  :  Mr^  C.  T.»,  226. 
Bnrnds  :  b*ml)00  workers,  92  -  93. 
Bussy  :  French  commander  (1752),  291, 


Capitalists  :  239. 
Carriers :  263. 
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Cart  TraiBo  :  842  and  note  1. 
CatUe  DiMaae  :  388. 
Cenaiu  Details:  28-26.     * 

Chimbhin  :  leather  worken,  93. 

Changes  :    moneylending,    848-249;    territorial 

(1818- IS76).  803  and  notes  1,  2  and  3. 
Charcoal  :  making  of,  la 

Chinchgaon  =  Hill.  2,  s. 

Cholera  :  ontbroaki  of,  861,  862,  863,  364.  886 
and  note  1,  887. 

Christians :  211. 
CiTflCoixrts:367.     » 

Civil  Suits  (1870- 1882)  :  967-869. 

Climate :  6-8. 
CommoBities :  211-213. 

Condition  :  of  the  diatriot  (1792),  292. 

Copper  and  Brass  work :  272. 

Cotton:  tillage   of,  230-231;  export   trade   in, 

264-266. 
Cows  1 15-1% 
Crafts:  288 -274. 

Craftsmen  :  91  - 143. 

Crawfinrd  :  Mr.  C.  B.  O.,  289  note  1,  407  note  1. 

Creditors :  246.-247. 

Criminal  Classes  :37a 

Crops  :  229>231. 

Currency  .-260. 

Cnstoms  :  hiiih,  marriage,  pregnancy,  death, 
28-30,  40-41,42-43,  46-48,  49-50,  65-76,78-85, 
89-91,  W-97,  98-101,  102-103,  101-118,  126-134, 
141-14%  148-161,  164-167,  168-160,  162-163, 
184-165, 178-174, 176-180.  187. 188. 


IMUla    Narsa   KUb  •  Bahmani   revenue   oSoer 

(1429),  277. 
Daily  Idfe  :  of  a  Shenvi,  89. 
D&n^ipanf  s  Famine  (1460)  :  277. 
Disaris  :  beggars,  181-182. 
Dastnr  DinAr  :  Bahmani  noble  (1478),  278. 
DanriS :  beggars,  182. 
Debtors  :  246-247. 

Depressed  Classes  :  I69-I80. 

Pftg^fllrths  :  BrtOunans,  26-27. 

DeTgiri  T&davs  :  Deooan  Hindn  kings  (1170- 

1810),  276. 
DeTmidlis  :  Br^lhmans,  27-28. 
J|lftiigaT«  :  oovr-keepers,  146-147. 
Dhobis  :  MnsalnUn  washermen,  206.  • 
Dliors  :  tanners,  170. 

BiULwarkhi^  :  Bij&pur  minister  (1590),  S85. 
Diseases:  386. 
])igpensaries :  386-887. 
Dembiris ;  ■««  KolhAtis. 
Domestto  Animals :  18  •  18. 


Drainage  :2. 

Dnrga  Deri  Famine  (1306  1407):  277 

Dyeing :  269. 

E. 

Ekruk  :  lake,  225-226  ;  village,  411. 
Elphinstone  :  Mr.  Monntatoart  (1817),  2 
Exchange  Bills  :  240. 
Excise  Bevenne  :  374. 
Exports :  264-266. 


Fairs:  262-263. 

Family  Stocks  :  26,  27,  28, 30,  31,  82, 34 
41,  43.  46,  53.  75.  103,  121. 124.  138,  13S 

Famines  1231-237. 

Fattehsing  :  founder  (1712)  of  the  family  i 

kotBijtta,  289-290. 
Ferries :  269. 
Field  Tools:  221-222. 
Finanoe :  374-378. 

Fish  :  18-22. 

Fishers:  151-157.  ^ 

Foreign  Boys  :  victory  of  the  (1631),  SBL 
Forests  :  staff,  demarcation,  de8crij>tiun,Ti 
aOtab  forest,  bdbhtd    meadows  ;  timber- 
revenue  and  charges ;  plantations,  l(h  IS. 
Fowls :  18. 

Funeral  Bites :  special,  622-523. 

o. 

Giikas&bs  :  beef  butchers,  202. 
Gamg&dhar  Sh&stri  :  murder  of  (1815),  2 

484. 
Gavandis  :  masons,  94-101, 
(Javlis  :  milkmen,  148-161. 

Geology  =  5. 

Qhadshis  :  musicians,  146. 
Ghair  Mahadis  :  Musalmtos.  207. 
GhiS&diS  :  tinkers,  101  - 10.3. 
Giles  :  Major  (1818),  297,  298. 
Girls  Schools  :  380. 
Goats:  17-18. 
Golaks  :  Br^mans,  28-30. 
Gold  work:  272. 

(Jondhlis  :  dancers,  183. 
GktS&Tis  :  beggars,  183-184. 
QOTardhans  :  see  Golaks. 

Gujar&t  Br&hmaas :  30-31. 
Gujar&tVinis:  51-52. 
Gl^jarS  :  moaejlenders,  242. 
Guravs  '■  priests,  146. 
Ourrad :  Wi,  2.  3. 
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AoTa  :  KAvengen,  171.  207. 
rs  :  hnabsDiImen,  87. 

ipanti  Remains :  275  and  note  2, 

t  :  Major  (1818),  207,298. 

I  ]  mniicians,  145- 14€, 

IgB  :  218. 

Al  :  civil,  386. 

:  town,  railway  station,  267>  411-413. 

1:25. 

Consecration :  624-S37. 

1  Offerings :  527. 

Ddmen:  87-91,  214-218. 

I. 

t8:264. 

ities  :  387.     , 

)tionB  :  275  and  note  2. 

I^on   :  schools,    staff.  Instruction,    cost ; 

;e  schools  ;  progress  ;  girls  schools  ;  readcis 

triters ;  schoul  details ;  town  and    village 

is  ;  libraries,  newspapers,  379-386. 

it  :  rates  of,  249. 

ork  :  273. 

AHil   ShdJl  :  second  BijApur  king  (1510- 

279-281. 

J. 

372-373. 

i :  Vithoba's  devotee,  4G6. 

IS  :  Lingdyat  priests,  184- 185. 

BTimb&lkar  :  KarmiUa  under  (1752),  291, 

:  saddlers.    See  Kiranjkars. 
vandis  :  masons,  94-97. 
:  beggars,  185-186. 

K. 

:  Mnsalmtln  bricklayers,  206. 
at  •  Musalm&n  shoemakers,  199. 
[b  :  unsettled  tribes,'lG5- 166. 
istivol,  466. 

IB  ■  Masalffl4n  tinners,  200. 
distillers,  157. 
lis  :  labourers,  158-160. 
Lkhsh  :  SholApur  uuder  (1707),  289. 
I  :  Brdbmans,  31  -  32. 
pMU  :  village,  temple,  412. 
I :  Musalmdn  poulterers,  207  -20S, 
;ar8  :  fountain-makers,  origin,  settlement, 
ince,  house,  food,  dress,  calling,  condition, 
1,  customs,  community,  103- US. 
L8:BrAhman8,  32- S3. 
,b  :  town,  412. 

it :  survey,  324  -  327,  353  -  358 ;  sub-division 
boundaries,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water. 


soil,    stock,    holdings,   crops,   people,  393 
town  details,  fort,  temple,  history,  412-413. 
E&sirs  :  braziers,  US.  » 

Kdaegaon  :  village,  temple,  413. 
Kdshlk&pdis  :  traders,  52. 
Edtavdis :  see  Kfitkaris. 
Eitkaris  :  catechu  makers,  166. 
Edyasth  Frabhns:  writers,  44-46. 
Zbarda  :  battle  of  (1795),  292. 
EhAtiks  :  batchers,  161. 
Khatris  :  weavers,  US- 11 9. 
Khwdja    Jah&n :  goveraty   of   Par&nda   (1 

•.>78,  279-280. 
Kishwarkhto  :  Bijipnr  minister  (1557),  2S4. 
Xolhdtis  :  rope-dancers,  186-187. 
Kolis  :  lishers,  1J2-167. 
Komtis  :  traders,  settlement,    divisions,    appi 

ance,  house,  food,  dross,  calling,   condition,  r| 

giou,  customs,  cummnnity,  52-76. 
Eonkanasths  :  Br&hnuuis,  33  -  34. 
Koregaon  --  lake,  222 ;  village,  413. 
Eoshtds  :  weavers,  119. 
Eudbada  Josbis  :  beggars,  187  - 188. 
Eambb&ra :  potters,  119-120. 


Labourers:  157-163. 

Lakes  :  222.22«. 

Ldkberis  :  lac  workers,  121. 

[land:  the,  acquisition  (1818-1870),  301; 
(1884),  301-303;  territorial  changes,  303 
notes  1,  2  and  3;  revenue  settlement  (IS 
1840),  30-1;  survey  (Mohol  -  Midha,  ShoUp 
Birsi,  Ropla,  KannAk,  Paodharpur,  N&tepa 
1839-1858),  304-334;  revision  survey  (Midi 
ShoUpur,  Pandhorpur,  BArsi,  EarmAla,  18( 
1874),  334-358;  revised  settlement  redo) 
(1874),  358-.3r>0;  survey  results  (1340-188 
360-361  ;  season  reports  (1864-1883),  361 
revenue  (1864-1883),  365;  alienated  viUi^ 
(1884),  365-366. 

Land  Revenue :  365,  374. 

Land  Transfers :  247-248. 

Language  Details :  23. 

Leather  work :  274. 

Libraries:  384-385. 

Lime-burning :  273. 

Lingdyat  Vdnis :  origin,  settlement,  divisii 
appcorauoe,  house,  food,  dress,  calling,  001 
tion,  religion,  customs,  conuuonity,  75-85. 

Local  Funds :  377. 

LodMs  :  labourers,  161. 

Lobdnis  :  traders,  85. 

Lohdrs  :  blacksmiths,  121-122. 

Londris  :  cement-makers,  122- 123. 
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M. 

Mir  ;  vflUge,  fort,  41% 

X:  »nnrey,  304-309,  334-341;    ■nb-divi.ion 

!•,   bonnd»rie»,  arm,  Mpect,  clim»to,  water, 

•tock,   holdings,  crop«,   people,    396-398; 

detaiU,  fort,  temple,  413. 

traej:37a 

iratl :  Mnsalnulii  elephant  driven,  200. 
1ldGiwin:Bahmaniminiiter  (1460-1481), 

Ambar :  Ahn«dnagar  regent  (1605-1626). 
287. 

Kiflir :  AU-ud-din'a  general  (I290-1312>, 
«te3. 

:  htuhandmen,  91. 

a*  :  snb-divi»ion  details,  bonndarieg,  area, 

t,    climate,    water,   soil,    stock,    holdings, 

people,  398-400;  town  details,  temples, 

■iver,  4. 

up  :  town,  414. 

Ivedhs  :  action  near  (1665),  287, 

:  dejifressed  classes,  171  - 175. 
) :  215,  228. 

ra  :  Mnsalmin  bangle-sellers,  200. 
IS  EanbiB  :  husbandmen,  87-91. 

village,  mosqne,  well,  414. 
,8  :  262. 

Be  Details:  24-25. 
r  Br^Uunana :  34-35. 
r  Y&aia  ■■  traders,   85  -  86 ;  moneylenders, 

OS :  Mnsalmins,  202-203. 
depressed  classes,  175-180. 
t8:9-I0. 

axavey,  304-309;  town,  fort,    temples, 
14. 

1 :  Mnsalmto  weavers,  208. 

ending:  241 -244. 

ints  :  213. 

rg:  writers,  46-48. 

mad  :  Bahmani  king  (1378- 1397),  277. 

mad   Tnghlik  :  Delhi  Emperor    (1325- 

276. 

ab  Kh&n:  Moghal  general  (1689),  288, 407. 
:  Mosalmin  traders,  203-204. 
talitieB :  378. 

General  Thomas  (1818),  296-^. 

beggars,  189-190.  * 

ina :    settlement,     appearance^      speech, 

food,  dress,   calling,  condition,  religion, 
a,  inbdivisions,  191-211. 
08:144-146. 


N. 
Sigun  :  Gnjarit  Br^mans,  30l 
H&r&yanbali :  special  funeral  ritee,  522 
K&tepata:    survey,    331-334;     town, 
ponds,  414-415. 

Kewall :  Lientenant-Colone]  (1818),  297- 
Newspapers :  385. 

NhiviS :  barbers,  143-144. 

Wira :  river,  4. 

Vir&lis  :  indigo  dyers,  123-124. 

Nizim  Sh&his  :  Musalmin  kings  of  i^hj 

(1490-1636),  278-287. 
Kixim-ol-IlQlk :  Haidarabad  ruler  (17 

290. 


Occnpation  Details :  25.    * 
Offences:  371-372. 
Oil-pressing :  272. 
Ot&riS  :  casters,  124. 
Orphanage :  Pandharpur,  482. 
Oxen:  14-15. 

p. 

Faithan  ;  Andhrabhritya  capital,  27SI  * 
Pakh&lis  :  Musalmin  water-carriers,  208-' 
P&SChils  :  craftsmen,  origin,  divisions, 
food,  dress,  calling,  condition,  customs^ 
nity,  124-134. 
Pandharpur  :  town,  battle  of  (1774),  291 ; 
(1815)  of  Gangidhar  Shistri  at,  292-29S 
(1817)  near,  293-294  ;  survey,  328.'333,  3 
sub-division  details,  boundaries,  area,  asi 
mate,  water,  soil,  stock,  holdings,  crops 
400-402  ;  town  details,  river,  ghdla  or  I 
416-416;  Vithoba's  temple,  its  wore] 
history,  417-431  ;  other  temples,  Punjflil 
nupad,  Trimbakeshvar,  Panchmukhi 
Oanpati,  Belicha  M^ddev,  Kdlbhairav,  iS 
bhari,  432-439;  MallikjSrjun,  AmbAbdi.Ri 
dra,  440-447;  Bibhlya's  Mahidev,  C 
bb^ga,  Murlidhar  or  Dwdrkddhish,  Ch 
Padmivati,  Vyis,  Tikpithya  Vithobi 
teshvar  Mah&dev,  Ben's  Mahidev,  44 
KUlaMdruti,  Tdmbda  MAruti,  GdrichaM 
Lakhubii,  Amriteshvar  M.ihildcv,  G 
temples,  Datta,  457-468;  worship,  priei 
grims,  469  -  481  ;  orphanage,  foundling 
trade  and  industries,  history,  482-485. 

Fa^jnigarS  :  Musalmdn  sizcrs,  209. 

FardeslUB  :  labonreis,  161  - 163. 

Farits :  washermen,  144. 

P&rsis :  211. 

Fath&ns  :  Musalm^n  division,  197, 

P&thar?ata :  masons,  134. 
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XB  •'  Mg«»ltn<n  tinel-twuten,  209-210. 
uri :  Hindn  tassel-makera,  134. 
ris  :  Mnsalmins,  209. 
>&rdhi8  :  snaren,  166-167. 
f.  Pandharptir,  469-482. 

details :  371. 
16-17. 

tees :  &9-260. 

2S1-252,  312  and  note  3,  316,  323,  336 
>tee  2uid  3,  342  and  note  2,  349  and  note 
and  note  1. 

:  General  (1818),  296-298. 

Schools  :  379. 


arM  :  Mnsalmin  heddle  fillers,  210. 

labourers,  1^3. 
•g  :  MosalmAn  darners,  200. 
AfhriT  :  sixth  Peshwa  (1774),  291. 
rs:  257-258. 
r  Traffic:  266-268. 

I  :   6-7.  341  note  6,  348   note  1,  353 
,366. 

^i  KimbUkar:   Mar«tba  noble    (1716- 
IgO,  412.  413. 

adra :  Devgiri   Yidav  king  (1271-1310), 
d  note  8. 
y  :  Vaishnay  reformer,  his  life,   ref«nns, 

of  hia  sect,   followers,  their  mode  of  life, 

on  ceremony,  36-38. 

a:  dyers,  134-135. 

eg  :  Masalm&n  dyers,  200. 

iuta  :  Hindu  dynasty  (760-973),  275. 

gae :  238,  364. 

tape-makers,  135-136. 

aad  Writers :  380  381. 
Ition- 369-370. 
laes :  258. 

I :  Malik  A.mbar'8    reforms,   286 ;    settle- 
104 ;  statistics,  365. 
3-4. 
Stal:9. 
254-257. 
inrTey,  321-324. 

s- 

avandis:  masons,  97-101. 

-nl-Utdk:    Bijipur  commander    (1557), 

in  '■  tanners,  136,  210. 

aarers,  137. 

ji :  capture  and  execfition  of  (1689),   288, 

:  wool  weavers,  137. 

:  rebellion    at  (1750),   290;  sub-division 
boundaries,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water. 


■oil.   stock,  holdings,  crops,  people,  402-40i| 

town,  fort,  history,  485, 
S&rasvats:  seeShetfris.  • 

Sirb&ns :  Musalmin  camel-drivers,  201, 
Saving  Classes '-  240. 
Savings  Bank:  241. 
Schools:  381 -384. 
School  Returns :  381  ■  383. 
Seasons :  5  ;  Reports,  361-366. 

Servants:  143-144. 

Service  Mortgage :  245. 

Sh4hu :  rise  of  (1707.- 1720^  289-290. 

Shaikhs :  Musalmans,  197  -;i98. 

Shintdrto  Vin&yak :  Mr.,  18  note  l,  26  note  I, 
415  note  1. 

ShAtakami :  dynasty  (B.C.90-A.D.300),  276. 

Sheep:  17-18. 

Shenvis:  BrfLhmans,  38-40, 

Shepherds:  146-151. 

Shimpis  :  tailors,  140.  .. 

Shol&pnr :  divided  (1508)  between'Ahmadnagar  and 
Bij4pur,278;  sieges  of  (1510)279,  (1524)279-280; 
taken  (1542)  by  Burhdn  Nizim,  282;  restored 
(1543)  to  Bijipur,  282 ;  taken  and  strengthened 
(1651)  by  BuTh&a  Nizdm,  282;  siSge  of  (1553). 
283;  siege  of  (1557),  283-84;  ceded  toBijipoc 
(1562),  284  ;  sieges  of  (1690),  286,  (1594),  286; 
taken  (1623)  by  Malik  Ambar,  287 ;  passes  (1636) 
to  Bi Jaipur,  287  ;  passes  (1668)  to  the  Moghali^ 
287;  passes  (1723)  to  Kiz&m-nl-Mnlk,  290; 
siege  of  (1818),  296-300;  survey,  309-317. 
341-346;  sub-division  details,  boundariesj  ares, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  stock,  holdings, 
crops,  people,  404-406;  town  details,  position, 
appearance,  walls  and  gates,  divisions,  suburb^ 
streets,  population,  houses,  trade,  cotton  mill, 
shops,  management,  water,  climate,  temples^ 
cantonment,  fort,  history,  485,-  602. 

Shrimilis:  Gujardt  Br&bmans,30. 

Sikalgars :  Musalmiln  armourers,  210. 

Silver  work :  272. 

Sina :  river,  4. 

Smith :  General  (1817-18),  293-295. 

Soil:  219-221.  -<• 

Somvanshi  Ar  ja  Kshatris :  see  Jingata.  ■» 

Soniri :  village,  temple,  602-603. 

Sonirs:  goldsmiths,  138. 

Spirit-seiznre :  44. 

Steam  Factories:  270-271.  \ 

Staff: ^I8a4),  301-303. 

Stock:  21^-219.  i 

Stone  work:  273. 

Sub-Divisions :  l,  391-406. 

Surnames :  26,  27,  28,  30, 31,  32,   34,40,  43,44, 

75, 87, 92, 93.  94,  97,  101, 121, 122,  123, 124,134^ 

135,  )37,  138,  139, 140, 146, 148. 


^ 
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4  Surrey:  (Mokol-MMte,  ShoUpnr.  Bini,  BoiiU, 
KunUlm  Fudbupor.  NitqmtB,  1838-IBS81, 
JM  aSSi;  rarisioo  ( Uidhm,  flhoUpor,  Pandkarpw, 

I       Btni.   KamiAU,  1M9-1874),    334-358  ;  rrriied 

m  aettlement  radnoed  (1874),  368-360;  remlu, 
360-361. 

4  Satin :cuiM»ten.  139-140,  aOL 

4  SjedS-  Maaklnsindiviaiao,  198. 

<  T. 

Tikli:  Tillage,  603. 
^  T&mbatS :  coppenmithi,  140- I4S. 
^  TimboliS :  betel-telleil,  142,210-211. 
'  TeUn^  :  Brihmaiu,  40-41. 

<  Telegraph  Offices :  2f». 


M  4  Telia :  oil-presaen,  143. 


Tembhurni :  town,  temple*,  503. 

<  Temperature:  7-8. 
(  Thiknrs :  tee  BUta. 

Tilea:9. 

<  TUlage:  228.229. 

^  Tirgula:  BrihmaM,  41-43. 

<  Tobacco  231. 

<  TOUS  :  25S. 

i  Town  Mone^lenderg :  243  -244, 

<  Town  Schools:  383-3**. 

<  Trade  Centres: 260 -262. 

<  Traders  :4S. 86. 

<  Trees ;  13. 

Trimbakji  Denglia:  Bijiriv'*  faronrite  (1815), 

292. 
Trimbakriv  Mima :  Poom  genenJ  (1773),  291. 

U. 

'irnsettled  Tribes:  163- 1G9. 

V. 

Vaccination :  3S8. 

y ad&rs  :  earth-diggers,  167  - 169. 

VadahighAt:liiU.  2. 

Vdghoba:hiU.  2. 

Vighyis :  beggars.  188-189. 


Vairig :  Uytn,  tnde  oentre, 

Vaishya  Yinia :  tnden^  8&. 

Yaiaang:  town,  indostriei,  603-60C 

Vaiyiris :  cwTien,  169. 

V&phla :  riilage,  inacription,  604. 

Y4riks :  kc  NhirU. 

Yir  karis  :  Pandharpor  pilgriiiis,  471  -  473. 

Yarknte  ■  village,  temple,  504. 

Y&sadeTS :  begg»™,  191. 

YeULpnr :  tillage,  temple,  inBcriptions,  601 

Tidnrs:  Btihmani,  43-44. 

TillagM :  25  ;  officen,  302  ;  moneylendan,  IH^ 

acboola,  384  ;  aerranta,  302  ;  ahopmea.  96L 
Yithoba:  temple  of,  woiahip,  aenrioe,  bistcey.tfl 

432 ;  eathuaiam  for.  473  note  2. 

w.  . 

Wages:  250. 

Wah&bis:  MaBalm/liu,~201. 
Waterpot :  wonhip  of  the,  54. 

Water  Supply:  4-5. 

Water  Works :  222-227. 

Weaving:  270. 

Weights  :  252-253. 

Wells:  227-228. 

Wellesley :  General,  in  ShoUpnr  (18 

Western  dhilnkyas:  dynasty  (97S- 

WhBat:  tillage  of,  231. 

Wild  Animals:  18. 

Woodward  :  Mr.  H.,  214  note  J. 

Wood  work:  273. 

Writers:  **-48. 


Tamiji  Shivdev :  Maritha  reb«l  (1760}, 
Z. 

Zain  Khin :  SholApur  ^vemor  (1497),  27S- 
ZulflkAr  Kh&n. :  Moghal  gioieral  (1699).  ~" 


